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FOREWORD 

May peoplo see ‘ uniformity amid diversity ’' In this 
hope this new worlc is sent out into the world that they may 
sink their differencos which are but apparent, for it is said 
by the ancients, ‘ The path is one for all, the ways that lead 
thereto must vary iMth the pilgrim.’ 
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This IS precisely nvliat ilirza 
Abu’l Pazl, the author of the "Life 
of Muhammad,” says (see p 69) 

*' the ‘Night Journey’ is an 

allegory of easy explanation. The 
Burrak—the white steed of wonder- 
fui form and qualities, unlike any 
animal ever seen, and, m truth, 
different from any animal ever 
before described—which signifies 
lightning, is thought, which moves 
more swiftly than the electric 
fluid, and the ladder of light by 
which Muhammad is said to have 
ascended up to heaven was contem¬ 
plation, by which men pass through 
all the heavens up to the Throne 
of God, and the wonderful cock, 
whose crowing God took delight in 
hearing, was the prayer of the just, 
and so on with all the rest ” r 
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PREFACE 


“Tup Kpa or IvNOAMjrnGr/’ does not claim to ho n now Scripture, 
lor IS it intendocl to found a now religion or a now soot It is morely 
i lial its title indicates—a ‘ koy, withtho aid of which tho looked doors 
if wisdom might ho unlocked, enabling its posiiossor to enter into them 
ind to see for himself tho priceless treasures which hare remained 
iidden from common view so long Its chief \ aliio will ho found to he 
n its power of reconciling the numorons religious dortrinos which have 
iitherto been regarded as irreconcilable 

It IS not likely that evorj* leader will find its perusal interesting 
rhero is a certain class of people who do not care to think on tho vital 
problems of life for themselves, and are ever content to be guided by 
the thoughts of others For such and others who take no interest ih 
religion the book is not meant. It is meant only for those, in the first 
instance, who ‘ labour and are heavy laden' and whoso souls are panting 
for rest and for a breath of the air of freedom They will find the ‘yoke 
easy and tho burden light * 

Tho book lajs no claim to elegance of diction, and the critic would 
bo wasting Ills breath if he merely criticised its litoi ary merit oi stylo 
Thought-stimulating criticism is, however, always wholesome, and the 
author would bo happy to have his errors pointed out, if any 

The author does not pretend to be a learned man m any s ense of 
the word In the following pages he has merely put down the chain 
of reasoning which brought satisfaction and rest to his soul, m the hope 
that others also might be benefited thereby, if they have an earnest 
longing to understand themselves and the great mystery which sui rounds 
existence It is possible that in dealing with the vast range of subjects 
discussed in tho book he may have unwittingly trodden upon the corns 
of some , if so, his excuse is that the causing of pain is not intentional 
In an earnest search for Truth, there is no room for an apology 

The propel method of studying the “ Key of Knowledge ”— 
indeed, of any other work on education and religion—is to reflect 



on Its passages, not to skip over them erratically It vnll be much better 
not to read the book at all than to read it in a hurry It is well to bear 

in mind that knowledge is like food, and becomes ours only when it is 
absorbed, assimilated and digested by the intellect 

Senous confusion is apt to arise unless the \arious standpomts from 
^hich statements are made are constantly kept in mind An endeavour 


has been made to point out all the different points of view as far as 
possible but the injunction is thought necessary to put the reader on his 
guard A full grasp of the Jama doctrine of Nayavada (the pliilosopliy oi 
standpoints), which finds its culmination in the Saptahhangi (that is, the 
sorenfold) svstem of predication is necessary to avoid all such pitfalls 
Ordinanlj language fails to deal at one and the same time with any given 
situation, in all its aspects, and is apt to mislead the unwary. For 
instance, the word ‘ unknowable * is a contradiction of its own sense 
Herbert Spencer could not well haie meant what the word signifies 
Wlialhe meant was that which could not be fully known, not that which 
was whollj unknowable, for the mere fact that we know that there is a 
thing, however unknowable be its attributes removesit from the category 
of the unknou able, or unknown, and puts it in that of the known The 
,Jama method IS calculated to oieroorae this difficulty It maintains 
that full knowledge of a thmg is possible only when it has been looked 
at from all the different points of new which exhaust the categories ol 
knowledge For instance to know merely what a thing is, is not enough 
we ought also to know nhat it is not But as we are not here concerned 
w ifli the Sapiabhangu we need not tarry t o desenbe it any furtlief - 
It only remains to be added that the ‘ Ke> of Knowledge does nol 
blindU follow the teaching of any particular sect or creed not even o: 
.Imnism to w Inch sublime and noble faith the author has the privilegi 
of belonging b\ a liapps incident of birth The views set out herein .in 
bssert on a studj nl the nature of things, and the interpretation of tin 
‘.eriptures of some of the pros ailing religions has been undertaken onb 
to '•how that the impartial conclusions of Keason are precisely tliosi 
which ha\o been set before men m the form of doctnnes and myths 

The reader is.howeier, requested to bear m mind that the author' 
profound ndniiration for the wisdom of the ancients, compared with whicl 
{hf. much tmiMfcl knowledge of the moderns is but s mere smattering 


■^11 
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CHAPTER I 

THE IDEAL 

“ They who have no central purpose m theur life fall an easy prey to petty 
womes, fears, troubles and self-pityings "—James Allen 

“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your father which is in heaven is peifect ”— 

t/esMs' 

A great teacher of our race has said — 

" Ask, and it shall be given you, seek, and ye shall find, knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you 

But, unfortunately, he did not say in clear language what should 
one ask or seek for, or precisely where to knock and how and when 
We must, theiefore, ascertain what it is that we want before setting 
out in seaich of it. As to this, however, there is no need for making 
a very elaborate investigation or preparing a learned thesis on the 
subject of human requiierhents, forl^ll are agreed that the enjoyment 
of life and the avoidance of pain are the be-all and end-all of existence.^ 
We may, therefore, say at once and without fear of contradiction that 
man’s only want is happiness, however vague and hazy be his idea 
of it 

Every one in this life desires happiness, the child seeks it in the 
toys which arc put before it, the schoolboy turns to books, the young 
man, to making money and getting mariied Thence the centre of 
happiness is shifted to the family. The pursuit of honour and distinc¬ 
tion occupies the thoughts of the more advanced in age. And then ? 
But how many think of the ‘ then ’ ? For the materialist the ideal of 
old age, after a life of bustle and turmoil, consists in a peaceful, eternal 
repose m the grave Poetically, the idea does not seem to be quite 
unattractive, but when we turn to enquire into the nature of the 


A Matthew, v 48 
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Let us philosophize a bit When pain conies to us we say, * 0, 
what have I done to deserve this suffering ?’ But we make no such 
observation when happiness falls to our lot Why The reason is 
obvious, we look on happiness as ours by right, but on pain as some¬ 
thing foreign and outside ourselves Therefore it is that every 
one seeks his happiness first and foremost and above all other 
things 

But the fact that seaich is to be made foi it indicates that 
happiness has to be sought out, in other words, is not readily available 
to us Leaving aside, for the piesent, the question of the real nature 
of happiness, it is also obvious that it cannot reside in any one of the 
toys, books, money, family," childien, honours, distinctions and the 
like, which man seeks one after anothei Weie it otheiwise, the 
child would stick to his toys, the schoolboy to his books, and so 
foith C- Vobti on, as a matter of fact, is the outcome of desire, and 
desire most distinctly points to a want which, in its turn, indicates 
unhappiness One moves to secuie a thing because one wants it, one 
wants it because it will satisfy an existing desire, and one satisfies 
an existing desiie because satisfaction results m happiness 

All straining and striving which is going on in the world is, 
thei efore, the outcome of a thirst foi happiness, and it is on account 
of this insatiable thust that ideal aftei ideal is concened, adhered 
to for a time, and then, ultimately, when discovered to be insufficient, 
discarded and replaced by a seemingly better one Some people 
spend then whole lives in thus trying object after object in a vain 
search for this Will-o-the-Wisp, and ultimately descend into the 
grave with a broken heart When all the customary ideals of happi¬ 
ness are exhausted by a person, and he is left without anjr tangible 
aim in life, he drifts about like a wreck, and dies of aimlessness. 

The question, therefore, arises as to what is the proper ideal 
foi mankind to cherish ^ Can it be manes' ? No, for monev is a means 
to an end, not the end in itself, and will fail to procure happiness 
if put to the test Can it, then, be the to.\s, the books, the family, 
children, fame and the like, which are known to have afforded 
pleasure in the past ? Surelv not, for they are also only so 
maiiv means to an end, not the end itself Should one aspire for 
eminent position, then ? But this too, docs not satisfj the mind, for 
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even the most eminent of beings are not always happy The case 
with the millionaire, the poet, the philosopher and the like is alse 
the same, they cannot be said to en3oy unalloyed happiness in any 
sense Similarly, it can be shown with lespect to every other 
occupation and object m the world that it cannot be happiness itself 

Shall we, then, turn to the world beyond the grave to see if it will 

furnish us with a suitable ideal ^ 

The stieams of milk and honey, the shade of beautiful trees, 
the voluptuous company of bewitchmg, lavishing hoiiris appeal only 
to the sensualist, they possess no charm for the sober-minded 
neither can they, taken singly or together, constitute happiness. 
Some people think that happiness is to be had,in heaven because of 
the vision of the glory of theii God which is to be had there But even 
this purei conception of the heaven-world implies httle oi no happi¬ 
ness for the soul, because it involves the idea of dependence on the- 
will and pleasure of another For, God can mar that happiness by 
withholding his beatific vision Besides, the vision of another, even 
though that other be no other than the Supreme Being himself, 
cannot confer real happiness on the soul We find happiness in the 
idea of our own greatness and power. One finds pleasure in such 
thoughts as ‘ I am the king,’ ‘ I am the governor, ‘ I am beautiful,’ 

‘ I am brave,’ and the like, not m such as ‘ another is the king,’ 
‘another IS the governor,’ * another is beautiful,’ ‘another is brave,’ 
and so foith So far as the element of freedom is concerned—^and 
without fieedom it is inconceivable how there can betruehappi- 
ness—It IS perfectly obvious that It is our own freedom which can 
afford us joy, the freedom of another, when we ourselves are in 
bondage, can only go to deepen our anguish, however much its sight 
may temporarily soften our heart and thereby lighten the burden of 
captivitj' for the time being 

Happiness comes not from without, it depends on omselves~ 
Ckmcemmg its nature Lord Avebury observes 

“Monej cannot make us happj, success cannot make us happy, fnends cannot 
make us hnppj, health and strength cannot make us happy All these for hap- 

pjiess, hut none of themwai secure it Nature maj do all ^e can she may gi\e 
us fame, health, money, long life, but she cannot moke us happy Every one of us 
must do that for himself Our language expresses thisadmirabli. What do we 
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say if we have had a happy day ’ We say we have enjoyed ok ; selves. This 
«\pressionof our mother tongue seems veiy suggestive Our happiness depends on 
ourselves ” > 

This IS perfectly sound, as will be shown more fully later on. 
For the piesent it is sufficient to note that happiness lesides not in 
any outside object, but must spring up within us, if it is to be 
enjoyed at all. Hence, all the heavens and other worlds of bliss, 
put together, cannot confei it on the soul, if the lattei happen to be 
barren in itself 

There lemains the idea of Nirvana to be dealt with Obviously, 
if that is a state which is leserved for the hereafter, there can be 
no happiness for the soul in this life on earth Hence, if Nirvana 
is to be assumed to belong to the post-mortem world, it is an incom¬ 
plete idea in itself, and means only happiness after death, but none 
here in thf^ life, ^le idea of jzvan-mukh (salvation while still in the 
flesh), however, is the necessary complement, and coupled with that 
of Nirvana gives a complete foim of happiness attainable by man 

What the notion of Nirvana contains within it will be enquired 
into later, here at piesent it is sufficient to state that perfect 
fieedom, which is the essence of happiness, cannot possibly be had 
till all obstacles to the fieedom of will are removed fiom the path , 
and that means neither more nor less than the attainment of Godhood 
by the aspiring soul ( 9 °*^ alone is infinitely powerful, second to 
none, all-knowing, blissful and fiee. Hence, man has to become 
God, if he would attain to perfect happiness ) 

It IS a big claim for man to aspire fo become God, and many 
might legard it as the height of blasphemy and lunacy The possi¬ 
bility of its attainment forms the subject of this book, and as the 
thesis develops in outline and acquires definiteness and certainty it will 
■also become evident that absolutely no blasphemy is involved in this 
seemingly high aspiration 

We may, therefore, hold that ^e pioper ideal for mankind is 
God, the evei-living, the all-knowing, the most blissful, the Sai-Chit- 
Ananda e , Existence, Intelligence or Consciousness, and Bliss), 
to employ the terminology of Vedanta All other ideals fail to 


’ ‘ On Peace and Happiness,’ pp 1-2 
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secure the full measure of happiness, and are, for that reason, ui 
worthy of the soul. 

The aim of religion, it will be pointed out as we progre: 
with our subject, is none other than to raise mankuid to the suprem 
status of Godhood. It owes its origm to the quest of hapninfo 
which thinking bein^ have ever found necessaiy to pursue TiTi®' 
one is taken ill in the flesh one goes to phssieians ant 
sUigeons to be cured of one’s ailment, but since the members of tht 
medical faculty know not of any minerals or heibs or other medica¬ 


ments with which to allay mental suffering, the soul in its agony 
seeks out the sages of the day and pours forth its tioubles 
them The means suggested by the sages have at all times consist 
of such practices as are calculated to establish the soul in the sta e 
of Sat-Chit-Anandaship, % e , Godhood , hence, (religion, fro® n 
back, and hgo, to bind, becomes the recognized code of means n i 
bind the soul to God, jh other woids, which lead it to rea ize 
state of Godhood for itself n. 

When people talk of a high or a low religion they ge ^ 
fail to understand the significance of the adjectives the} e 
high religion is one which brings the highest form of , 

votaries Hence, the system which does not aspire to raise ma 
the supreme status of Godhood has no right to lay claim to e 
or the highest religion, and, not being the best, must ’ 
course of time, when intelligent men come to look into i s ? 

But whence did (the sages learn the truth a 0“ „„,iable m 
Theieweie neither books nor tables nor other data avmlaW 
the days of pre-histonc men Whence could they ha^ 

It, indeed, if not from the only souice fiom aid 

earn anything that is learnt even now-a-daj® fallmC 


souice fiom 

o T even now-a'dajs fflUinc 

ir sjmc Newton learn the law of gravitation’ From 

apple V Surelv nnf Kof-z-p..—_.__1 J^likoi-sition j ^ , 


- learn tne law of gravitation' 

app e Surely not, batffrom meditation and delibeiation j "" 
ledge comes from these “two sources Nature is the open ^ 
Truth he who will meditate over it will learn the secret 

themselves to the study of ^ 

^^lth the help ofthetoich of Intellect and Reason the> 
t^eir search with zeal and untmng energy,«and rested not t 
Truth revealed itself to them m its full glory. 
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Knowledge thus acquired was gradually imparted, in diverse 
ways, to others who, not being so wise as their teachers, put their 
own interpretations on their teachings We thus got the numerous 
sects and religious bodies which exist in the world In the main, all 
the schools of thought fall into two great classes, namely, those which 
believe in the existence of the Principle of Life, that is, God, and 
those that do not believe in It The former alone need berefeiied 
to here, and they are again divided into three gioups First come 
those who believe in a god as the creator and sustainer of the 
Universe, but separate from Nature and the human soul He is 
regarded in this system as a capricious, whimsical, despotic monarch, 
easily offended at slights, however unconsciously offered, haid to 
please, and always to be dreaded The highest ideal of happiness 
provided by this system consists in life in heaven—a sort of boarding¬ 
house on a large scale, managed by the Lord God where his children 
can indulge their animal passions to the full, in eating, drinking 
and, according to some, even in fornication This is the lowest of 
the three classes The second group believes that there is a god, 
but considers that the Universe cannot be separate from him It 
maintains that cieation took place in the sense of a projection, but 
not in the sense in which it is popularly understood by men, that is, 
a making of a something real out of nothing According to this sect, 
God IS himself the creator as well as the material of which beings 
and things are made Accordingly, God, Nature and the individual 
Soul are the three aspects of the one and the same thing Here we 
have the dissolution of personality, i e , separateness, into the one 
Absolute Being, or Life, as the ideal of the soul. This, too, obviously, 
IS not quite the best form of belief The third class consists of those 
luminous souls who have dared to conceive the truth in its highest 
aspect These regard the soul to be its own God and capable of 
attaining the fullest measure of perfection and bliss This third 
foim of belief is almost as old as humanity itself, as will be 
demonstrated later, and has been directly, or indiiectly, ruling the 
hearts of men and swaying their destinies 

Tlie belief that the soul is its own God, it is claimed, is not only 
the most ancient, but also the only one which gives us an ideal of 
Peifection neither unwoiths”^ of aiational being noi incompatible with 
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the highest aspiration of the soul The first man of our times who 
realized this gieat ideal in his own life and who taught the method 
of its leahzation to otheis, is the first great Teacher of our race 
and the founder of Religion in the tiue sense of the word Howevei 
absurd the statement may seem at this early stage of our investiga¬ 
tion, it IS certain that religion is coeval with its own necessity and 
also with rational thought It is true that the phases of rational 
thought have undergone certain kinds of evolutionary changes in 
different countries and races of men, but it is also true that these 
changes have added little or nothing to the knowledge of the ancients 
who were fully instructed m all the departments of Religion, and 
made familiar with the true principles of the practical method ol 
Self-realization As a matter of fact, there was nothing left to be 
discovered at the time of which we are writing, and the task ol 


the future generations was meiely to understand and dispense the 
divine knowledge in a simple, easy way to the suffering humanity 
As time wore on, people drifted away from the high ideal set befoie 
them by the gieat Sages of the race, and, m consequence, became 
estranged from happiness, which they vainly tried to extract from then 
material surroundings Warning voices rose up from time to time 
to exhort them to remain steadfast to their noble and ennobling ideal 
Tirthamkaras and saviours and swaniis and prophets appeared and 
preached to the world in quick succession , but their philosophy was of 
no value to the people, as they had no time left from the pursuit of 
sensual pleasures and riches to turn to religion Mankind wanted a 
cheap, simple recipe like a physician’s draught which could be taken 
once a day or so to prevent or cure the disorders of spmtualitv 
and the simpler the method the quicker were the peo^ ^o 
respond tort It was thns that ereiy one who had a Uttle smatt^ 

and a h” 3 pXmTSLle ^wo «■ 

.nterest fn iL'iTd.rdLrt: a”' T*-ns. 

people began to hehcve that all talkoftho^r* 

was either a pure ohimoHl^r .f 

was of no marketable~i^' ' ^ Piece of news which 

• Mammon ta^ mS t ^ 

existence, and just m proportion m which it 
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became an object of devotion, the true object of adoration and wor¬ 
ship receded into the background and became lost to view Devil 
and his companions have thus become regnant wheie there used to 
be the Kingdom of God 

As with the ancients, so is the case with us at piesent, we 
believe in money and the pleasures of the senses, and bewail our 
lot when these afford us disgust The soul is athiist for happiness 
and IS panting for a breath of the pure atmosphere of freedom, but 
we still adhere to the mad worship of the god Golden Calf and its 
■co-seducers This is our own fault It is not too late yet, but it will 
be so in a short time when Death knocks at the door to claim its 
victim What shall we do then^ Every moment that we neg¬ 
lect oui opportunity for self-reahzation, each time that we 
aay that there is no hurry about it, and on each occasion that we 
think that our business matters ought not to suffer foi devotion to 
the Ideal we seal our own doom and drive an additional nail into 
cur coffin with our own hands Whenever in the future we chance 
to evolve out an inclination for God-realization, we shall have to draw 
cut each nail so driven in by us from our coffin If time is money 
and may not be wasted in business, it is still more valuable in leligion 

Again, we must not be vague about our ideal We must Icnow 
what we want and see that we have a cleai, vivid impression of it, 
so that should we come across the good angel who grants all desiies, 
we might be in a position to tell him precisely what we want We 
should not be guided by what otheis have thought or said on the 
subject, without sifting it for oumelves We would be nowhere if 
m leply to our request for an admission ticket into the Kingdom of 
Heaven the angel told us that he did not understand what we njeant 
by that term We must have a clear idea of the thing desired before 
we can ever expect to get it This is so even in the realm of matter 
>1 A manufactuier would come to speedy grief if he did not happen to 
yave a definite idea of the thing he intended to manufactuie 
' One must strive for the attainment of the highest ideal If 
we accept a baser substitute, we shall be in need again, and shall 
have to ask again and again, from time to time, but one cannot go 
cn begging all one’s life through Now, we want to be above want, 
we wish for that condition in which there never will be any need. 
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or trouble, or miser 3 *. But that condition onlj-^ appertains to God- 
hood, and is not to be found m anj thing else. Godhood is, then, 
the ])ropor ideal for man But is not man likelj to bring down the ire 
of heaven on himself b\ aspinng to become a God ^ No, indeed, 
not, thc'-c IS no question of incurring the displeasure of heaven or of 
cvciting the anger O’" jealousy of any god or goddess in this When 

v\c understand the nature of things we shall see that Godhood is the 

prop»'i ideal foi the ^oul to aspire after 


\ que-^iion which is often asked is why should one be leligious 
ntnM ' In other wo^ds .vh.v should not one go on living as usual in 
tlv. vorld aivl enjojing its pleasures, rather than lenounce them 
to become rehg.ons’ It is certainlj a legitimate question, and 
n unon h-s go. to ans.ver it. in older to maintain its claim and to 

t.^'n u-^po'.tion 
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however, wait till he gets to the end of the book which will answer 
all of them, at their pioper time and place 

In the meantime, we may emphasize the point that the pui- 
suit of worldly pleasure is, sooner or later, bound to end in ennui 
and disgust, because the sense of pleasure chiefly depends on (1) the 
capacity to en 3 oy which decreases with age, and (2) the novelty of 
the sensation which wears off with intimacy and repetition, so that 
when both the capacity to enjoy and the novelty of the sensation are 
gone, the soul, whose thiist for happiness has nowise abated, is 
plunged into mourning over its lost power to enjov itself with the 
objects of sense This undesiiable experience comes to eveiy one, 
sooner or later in life, there is no favourite of foi tune who can be 
said to be immune fiom it. When this feeling of ennui , or general 
dissatisfaction, takes possession of the soul, nothing but leligion can 
come to Its lescue It is, howevei, by this time geneially incapable 
of understanding the tiue principles of religion, and totally unfit 
to adapt Itself to the life of physical and moral seventy which is 
necessary for the attainment of Perfection and Bliss Many persons 
who turn to religion late in life, thus, denve little or no benefit from 
Its pursuit 

They have no idea of the effort necessaiy to use to the sublime 
status ot divinity, and rest content with the sweet delusion that the 
goal can be i cached on the wings to be evolved out by prayer and 
psalm. As a matter of fact, it is the intelligent puisuit, amounting, 
in point of assiduity, to the whole-heartedness of worship, of the 
Ideal, and not a vague or fanatical doting upon an idol, which is 
reqmied foi spiritual progress, but so far as that is concerned, it 
IS clearly a ease of "many be called, but few be chosen” (Matth 
XX. 16 ) 

To the vast majority of mankind, even the very idea of woiship 
IS unintelligible and devoid of pleasure They worship their god 
on account of a vague and indefinable sense of fear with which their 
minds are impressed, m ielation with some actual or apprehended 
calamity. Hence, when the danger is past god la easily forgotten, 
as the proverb says (But worship, or devotion, in its tiue form, is 
really nothing but an imitating of the object of worship^ When we 
worship a being, we walk m his footsteps One must copy the object 
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•of one’s worship, if one wishes to achieve anything Merely flatter¬ 
ing the Deity, or offering him food, however choice, will not do 
A god, surely, does not stand in need of food at any time It will not 
bring us any pleasure if all the ants in our domain prostrate them¬ 
selves before us, sing hallelujahs in our praise, and offer the whole or 
■a portion of a dead cricket, or some other insect, as an ordinary or 
burnt offering Similaily, our sacnfices and thanksgiving cannot 
fiossibly afford pleasure to a real divinity And, so far as praise 
is concerned, it is certainly the free appieciation of one’s equals 
which IS pleasing to the eai, not the flattery or seivile homage 
•of infenois If a God were to suffer himself to be affected with 
pleasure, or angei, just as a creatuie offered him praise, or with¬ 
held it from him, he would nevei have peace of mind for a 
moment And what about his worshippers’ Can he who is not 
happy in himself ever make any one else happy by any possibility ? 
Says the Bhagavad Gita (ix. 25J *— 

“They who worship the Shining Ones, go to the Shinmg Ones, to the Ancestors 
go the ancestoivworshippers, to the Elementals go those who sacrifice to the Elemen- 
tals, but My worshippers come unto Me ” 

Thus the worship of a deva, a bhuia, or an ancestor can only 
-enable one to become like them in power and disposition By worship 
•ping them we cannot aspire to rise above desire oi want But 
if we worship the ever-blissful Godhood, there is no limit to the 
heights of bliss to which we can aspire Godhood is the sublime 
ideal of Absolute Perfection, by devotion to it we can ourselves attain 
to Perfection As the Bible urges — 

“ Be je therefore perfect, even as your Father which is m heaven is perfect.”— 
Matth \ 48 

There is no good in seeking a condition which is not quite perfect 
But while this is so in so far as the theory is concerned, it cannot be 
«aid that an intelligent worship of divinity in spirit, by focussing the 
mind on its matenal form, by one who has these principles in view 
IS wicked or unnecessary The Bhagavad Gita again gives us the 
reason thereof — 

“The difficult of those whise nHnds are set on the Unmanifested is greater 
for the path of the Unmamfested is hard for the embodied to reach xn 5 ’ 
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Here, in a nut-shell, is given the whole philosophy of the worship 
of the Supreme Godhead with the aid of images As it is difficult to 
concentrate the mind on the invisible Godhead, people generally make 
use of the visible, tangible images of Devas (Gods) to assist them m 
then meditation, in the beginning Thus, by means of an intelligent 
use of the ladder of devotion they nse up to the highest height of 
aspiration When the top is reached, the ladder is no longer required, 
and may be dispensed with There is sound philosophy underlying 
idolatry when rightly understood, but in that case ‘ idol ’ simply 
means ‘ideal,’ and ‘idolatry,’ *xdeal-airy ’ Ignoiant fetishism has no 
place in all this' 



CHAPTER II 
CREATION 

“Nothing IS commenced or ended Everything is changed or transformed 
Life and death are only modes of transformation whicli rule the \ntal molecule, from 
the plant Tipto Brahma himself "—The Atharta Vrdu 

“The one unborn (soul), for Ins enjoyment, approaches the one untiorn (nature) 
which IS red, white and black, of one form, and producing a manifold olTspnng 
—Siccfasvataia Vpaiu^ad, tv a 

Fiom the moment which marked the dawn of consciousness 
for the thinking woild, man has evei found the contemplation of 
the Univeise, of things in general, and of himself, in paiticular, a 
study of an all-absorbing interest The problem of the origin of the 
World has been the greatest theme for all kinds of thinkers, fioai 
the remotest antiquity down to the present moment, aijd Haeckel, 
wilting at the end of the nineteenth century, regards it as ‘ the 
gieatest, the vastest, and most difficult of all cosmic pioblems ’ JIany 
and various aie the solutions that have been offered of this undoubt¬ 
edly difficult pioblem, and intellectual men have not always found it 
easy to agree with one another on the subject Theistic theology 
maintains that the first cause of the world is a spintual Being, who 
IS the creator of all things and of each and every individual Muham¬ 
madans believe that a creator made the universe bj'utteiing‘Aim’ 
(=let it be done), and all things were made, as it weie, out of 
‘ nothing ’ Somewhat similar is the Christian story of cieation 
-which IS based on the account given in the book of Genesis 

Science disputes the accuracy of these conclusions and denies 
the very existence of a god It reduces everything to natural causa¬ 
tion, and replaces the notion of an anthropomorphic Architect by the 
‘eternal iron laws of nature ’ The'Hindus also endeavoured to for¬ 
mulate a theory about the world-process, and accounted for it in 
■different ways They divide themselves into two mam camps, which 
may be called the Realistic and the Idealistic, because of the one 
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pursuing the line of thought known as Realism, and of the other 
that of Idealism. On the border land between them lies the system 
3f the Sankhya, which was founded by Kapila It is a sort of ideo- 
reahstic philosophy which is intended to explain the nature of the 
world piocess The Sankhyas hold that the Universe is built out of an 
eternal cosmic matter, called Pralcnti, in the sense of an evolution 
from the unmanifested into a manifested condition The following 
account of the teaching of this school from Prof P C Ray’s ably 
written book, ‘An Introduction to Hindu Chemistry,’ will be found 
of gieat interest:— 

“The manifested world is traced to an unmanifested ground, the praknti, 
rhich IS conceived as formless and undifferentiated, hmilJess and ubiquitous, indes- 
luctible and undecaying, ViUthout beguming and without end The unit of this 
iraknti is a mere abstraction, it is m reality an undifferentiated manifold, an mdeter- 
mnate, infinite contmuum of inhmtesimal Reals These reals, termed gunas, are 
)y another abstraction classed under three heads, namely, fl) Satt\m, the essence 
vhich manifests itself m a phenomenon, and which is characterised by this tendency 
:o manifestation, the essence, or, in other words, what serves as the medium for the 
:eflection of mtelbgence, (2j Rajas, energy, that which is efficient m a phenomenon 
md is characterised by a tendency to do work, or overcome resistance, and (3) Tamas, 
nass or inertia, which counteracts the tendency of Rajas to do work, and of Saltva 
0 conscious manifestation The ultimate factors of the Umverse, then, are (1; essence 
ir intelligence-stuff, (2) energy and (3) matter characterised by mass or mertia Tliese 
funas are conceived to be Reals, substantive entities,—not however as self-subsistent 
Sr mdependent entities, but as mterdependent moments m every Real or subsfantive 
Existence ” 

Even eneigy is substantive in this sense The gunas aie always 
uniting, sepaiatmg and uniting again Everything m the world 
results from their peculiar ariangement and combination. Varying 
quantities of essence, energy and mass, in varied groupings, act on 
one another, and thiough their mutual interaction and interdependence 
evolve, from the indefinite or qualitatively indeterminate, the definite 
01 qualitatively determinate In the phenomenal product whatever 
energy is, is due to the element of Rajas and Rajas alone, matter, 
resistance and stability are due to Tamas, and all conscious manifes¬ 
tation to Sattva In order that there may be a disturbance of the 
equilibrium, the particular guna which happens to be predomi¬ 
nant in any phenomenon, becomes manifest in that phenomenon 
and the others become latent, e p, in a body at rest, mass is natent. 
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eneigy latent, and conscious manifestation sub-latent In tins uay 
does the evolution of prahntt continually proceed, huilding up and 
then desUoying the woilds 

Different \iews prevailed in the other schools of Hindu Ihouyhl 
The material of the univeisc. according to one of these ‘-chools, con¬ 
sists of-lAunu and Prana tLife) Swami ViscKaminda thus explains 
the function of Ahtna — 

"At the bcRinrimK of cre ition Ui»‘n* rjonh fh'* ,1/ fv« O'Ui' rf It l< Ui< «/ Un 
that becomes the 'wr, that hecomt^, the U<|uuIh, tl»at l»oco ne i tl * • «l <t <, it n the t/ «*« 
that bcLomes the sun, the earth, the mooi, th*' stiM, the it li th* iV tut 

that bccomoH the bo<h, the animat bi«l\.thi phnui, «‘sir> form Uat v e‘*t‘, *\er} 
thing tint can be •ionced, e\ crj thing that evnts At Uh> t nil of the tj chs tl e io'lAs r 
the liquids, the gases nil melt into tlic 5/ n-n ngam, and the n< tt creatw i mlhn^ 
proceeds out of this S/.S-'a ” 

According to the Nyat a school, the atoms of earth, unlcr, fire 
and ail are the material cause of the visible and tangible parts of 
the Universe, and are themseUes bclf-existcnt .tnd eternal. Ihc 
Vais'esikas go minutely into the ihcoiy of alom^ The founder of 
then school, nick-named Kanada (literally, the atoni-oalcr). oxpl.uni 
the natuie and aggregation of atoms in the follow ing manner. ‘ The 
mote which is seen in a sunbeam is the smallest pciccptible tiu.mtit.s. 
Being a substance and an effect, it must be composed of what is 
less than itself, and this likewise is a substance and an effect, for 
the component part of a substance winch has magnitude must be 
an effect This again must be composed of what is smaller, and 
that smaller thing is an atom It is simple and uncomposed, else 
the senes would be endless, and were it puisued indefimtel.v, there 
would be no difference of magnitude between a mustard seed and 
a mountain, or a gnat and an elephant, each alike containing an 
infinity of particles ’ The ultimate atom, then, is a simple unit. 
Touching the qualities which manifest themselves in the effect 
Kanada declares them to be the same as appertain to the inte¬ 
grant part, 01 the material cause According to the Vais-esiKas, 
the universe is the result of the concourse of atoms brought about by 
an unseen peculiar virtue which might be the creative will, or time, 
or some other competent cause 

Thus was the creation of the Univeise accounted for by the 
ancient Hindu sages of the Realistic school. They did not consider 
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it to be a creation in the sense of the making of a something 
out of nothing, but an evolution of the gross from the fine or 
less gross Out of the primitive material, possessing the property 
of being transfoimed into all sorts of shapes and forms, they held 
the universe to have evolved out in accordance with certain definite 
laws Matter was thus recognized as one of the two most essential 
factors of the universe, the other being spirit, that is, the essence 
of souls, whose perfection is the goal of philosophy and the summum 
bonum of life 

Let us now see what modern Science has to say on the subject 
Like some of the Hindu Realists, it also reduces the universe to two 
factors, but calls them matter and force Under the head of matter 
come all the substances, whether nebulous, gaseous, liquid or solid, 
while force includes the various forms of energy, such as light, heat, 
electricity, magnetism, chemical action, and the like It is now 
held that all manifestations of existence and life are caused by 
evolution from these two factors Both matter and force are indestiuc- 
tible, in other words, the sum total of each is a fixed quantity 
which it is not possible to add to, or subtract from The force (a 
distinction is recognised between this term and energy, for, while 
force inheies in. and cannot be separated from the atoms of weighable 
matter, energy passes from atom to atom, and from mass to mass, 
its vehicle being the unweighable ethereal medium, which, it is 
assumed, fills the space between bodies and between particles of 
bodies) bound up m each atom, acting as affinity, combines atoms • 
into molecules, acting as cohesion, it unites the molecules into 
masses; and acting as gravitation, it draws the masses towards their 
several centres of gravity ,The evolution of the organic fiom the 
inorganic substance is similarly explained , for the difference between 
the most complex inorganic thing and the lowest form of organism 
is consideied to he merely in the arrangement of the molecules of 
matter composing them In its lowest form the living germ is 
Apparently lifeless, and so utterly devoid of structure that it is only 
by courtesy that one can be induced to call it an organism. Accord¬ 
ing to the leading authorities on modern Science, the earliest form 
of organic life began with mere naked specks of protoplasm, non- 
jiucleated, or* with no easily recognisable nucleus, which gave rise 

3 
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to the so-called unicellulai creatures These were followed by those- 
whose bodies consisted of more cells, the multicellular In this 
manner the manifestation of organic life became moie and moie 
complex, till it reached its culminating point in man The evolution 
of psychic functions has also been traced out very elaborately It has 
been surmised that the neivous system developed side by side with 
the physical body, so that when the organism became multicellular, 
the nervous system spread out like a network of wires and centres 
In man this has reached a very extraordinaiy state of complexity, 
which accounts foi his wonderful mental powers, though it is impossi¬ 
ble to avoid the conclusion that the lower animals also possess the 
power of thinking and leasoning in piopoition to the development 
of the brain and the nervous system Such, briefly, is the explana¬ 
tion which modem science gives of our Universe. 

At this stage it is worth while to enquue into the natui-e of 
force itself The question is, what is force ’ There is a great diveisity 
of opinion on this point, and men of learning are divided amongst 
themselves, some thinking that it must be of the nature of mattei, 
otheis denying it But, since it is impossible to look upon anything 
as being altogether devoid of substantiveness, force must be held 
to be bound up in some kind of substance Thus understood, foice 
becomes an aspect oi function of substance; for theie can be no such 
thing as an immaterial entity According to Prof Haeckel, 

“Iq truth these profound errors need no further refutation to-day, for 
experience has never yet discovered for us a single mnnatenal substance, a single 
force -which is not dependent on matter, or a single form of energy nhich is not exerted 
by material movement, whether it be of mass, or of ether, or of both E\ en the most 
elaborate and most perfect forms of energy that we know,—-the psychic life of the 
higher annnals, the thought and reason of man—depend on mntflnni processes, or 
changes in the neuroplasm of the ganglionic cells, they are inconceivable apart from 

such modifications Even consciousness cannot be thought of as an immaterial entitv 

for it IS affected by the state of our health, by ^v^ol^g knowledge and even bv 
drugs, such as tea, coffee, musk, camphor, etc.” 

The old notions about matter and atom have undergone 
considerable modification since the discovery of radium Manv 
distinguished physicists see in its phenomena an actual breakdown 
of what used to be considered the indestructible atom of matter 
Electrons (units of electricity) are detached from atoms of matter 
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at an electiode, and it is believed that these electrons are really “bits 
chipped off ” the atom (‘ The Riddle Vindicated *) 

The question of weight does not anse under the circumstances, 
since it is merely a compaiative teim As a matter of fact, our 
experiences of matter consist only in resistant force Therefore, 
theie IS nothing surpiising in the established affinity between matter 
and force For our practical requiiements we may weigh oi measure 
either of them, as we like, by our comparative methods. 

As regal ds the cause or causes of evolution, the scientist denies 
that the universe is the outcome of any one’s idea or design, he 
disputes with theology the hypothesis of a miraculous creation at the 
will of a creator, and ascribes the continuance of the universe to 
the unchanging laws of nature Eager to maintain the claim of its 
Supreme Being to the creatorship of the universe, the theologically 
trained mind proceeds to establish it on the argument of analogy 
between a watch and the world, and asserts that as there could 
have been no watch without a watchmaker, so there could be no 
woild without a creatoi How far this argument is sound will be 
enquiied into later, but we might avail ourselves of the present 
opportunity to examine two of the points involved in the claim 
advanced by theology These are the notions of a creation from nothing 
and of a first beginning of the universe 

So far as the first of these points is concerned, the idea of 
nothing involves a contradiction m itself In the popular sense, 
nothing IS an empty concept, and, as such, inconceivable by the mind 
We might descnbe the state of nothingness as a condition of ‘existence’ 
when this thing, that thing, the other thing, that is, when each and 
every and all things, were not, but we then have merely a notion of 
the negation of sense objects, and when we endeavour to think away 
substance itself, mind refuses to obey the impulse and the lips to 
formulate speech Assuming, then, a beginning of the woild process, 
we must say that the true state of existence prior to the manifestation 
of the universe must have been one in which all things lay unmani¬ 
fested in the bosom of Existence itself A mystic scnpt (the Book 
of Dzyan) describes the idea in the following terms 

“The etemal Parent ^v^apped in Her ever invisible robes had slumbered once 
again for seven etermbes 
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''Time was not, for it lay asleep in the infinite bosom of duration 
“Universal Mmd was not, for there were no intcllitrcnt beings to contain it 
"The great causes of misery were not, for there was no one to produce and to 
get ensnared by them 

“Darkness alone filled the Boundless all, for Father, Mothei, Son were once 
more one, and the Son had not yet awakened for the New Wheel and Ins pilgrimage 
thereon 

"The seven truths had ceased to be and the Universe, the Son of necessity, 
was immersed m the Absolute to be out-breathed by that which is and yet is not 
Nought was 

“The causes of existence were no more, the visible that was and the invisible 
that IS, rested in the Eternal Non-Bemg—One Being 

“Alone the one form of existence stretched boundless, infinite, causeless, in 
dreamless sleep, and life pulsated unconscious m Universal space throughout that all 
presence whudi is sensed by the opened eye of the Seer 

“But where was the Seer when the Over-Soul of the Universe was absorbed m 
the Absolute and the great Wheel Was parentless’ (In its formless. Eternal, Absolute 
condition)’” 

The above is a passably accurate desciiption of oui conception 
of the state of Nought oi "Nothingness” That which really and 
traly exists, in and for itself, can never cease to be, and even when 
thefoimofa thing lapses into the condition of non-manifestation 
and we say ‘ it is not,' the material of which it was made remains 
in existence, m some form or othei To put the same thing m 
different words, all things are causal possibilities before, and percep¬ 
tible realities during, manifestation, while the true cause, or causes, 
which give them rise, remain unaffected by their transformations It 
is thus obvious that there could nevei have been a moment of time, in 
the history of duration, with reference to which it could be said that 
the universe was a void and nothing existed with any degiee of accu¬ 
racy Whence came substance itself, then ’ Philosophically, the 
question itself is absurd, for substance is existence itself, and, as such, 
IS its own source Besides, if we go on tracing the cause from its 
effect, we must ultimately halt at some existent substance, otherwise 
the process will be unending, or will have to depend on the creation 
of things miraculously from the womb of nought, which will mean a 
lapse from reason into irrationalism. 

As regards the second point, the theologian is also wrong about 
his idea of a first cause or beginning We cannot conceive a first 
beginning of the universe Why should there be a change in the 
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state of affairs which had prevailed till then ? Does the god of 
theology also change his attitude from a non-creative to a creative 
one ’ And what of the material of which the universe is made ? 

-Did it not exist in some form or other, prior to the making of 
the worlds ? The theologian would like to answer this last question 
in the negative, but he fears the rebuke of the Scientist who 
has succeeded in establishing that it is not possible to make some¬ 
thing out of nothing The laws of conservation of matter and 
energy- are hostile to the notion of a first beginning, and we 
have to recognise the fact that the piocess of world-making cannot 
possibly^involve anything more than the restoring of a certain kind 
of order in an already existing state of affairs, that is, the making 
of a cosmos out of a chaos But the chaos itself, when enquired 
into, would seem to owe its origin to a previous cosmos, which 
likewise must have succeeded an antecedent chaos, and so forth 
Hence, instead of getting at a beginning of things, we find ourselves 
entangled in a circle of alternating chaos and cosmos, whence escape 
is possible only by abandoning the idea itself 

The doctrine of the first cause may afford momentary relief to a 
mind bafiied by the sense of the vastness of the world-problfem, but it 
is the sort of relief which one dropping into file from the frying pan 
enjoys The man of Science has understood the world-process much 
better than the theologian Says Professor Haeckel — 

"It has recently been strongly confirmed and enlarged by theory that this 
cosmogonic process did not simply take place once, but is periodically repeated While 
new cosmic bodies anse and develop out of rotating masses of nebula m some parts 
of the Umverse, m other parts old, extinct, fngid suns come mto collision and are 
once more reduced by the heat generated to the condition of nebulm ’’ 

The immense quantity of heat which is generated in the collision 
of swiftly moving bodies represents the new kinetic energy which 
affects the condition of the lesultant nebulse and the constiuction of 
new rotating bodies Thus, what is the beginning to us might be the 
end to others in some other planet The eternal drama goes on and 
on m this manner, unceasingly and for ever. On our own planet, in 
daily life, we see the same principle illustrated What is the seed 
to-day becomes the tree to-morrow, and the seed again the day, after, 

to become the tree once more Gan we ask, which was the first—the 

1 * 
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seed or the tree ? The tree is m the seed, and the seed is itj the tree. 
Theie is no question of which was the first, the seed or the tree ? 
There is no room for a first cause m the cycle of Eternity. One can 
tiiiTik of a beginning of forms, but what beginning can be ascribed to 
the substances themselves’ Sir Oliver Lodge is right when he 
says — 

•• We may all fairly agree, I think, that whatever really and fundamentally 
exists, so far as hare existence is concerned, be independent of time It maj go through 
many changes, and thus have a histoiy, that is to say, must ha\ 6 dcrmitc time-rchtions, 
so far as its changes are concerned, but it can liardly be thought of ns cither going 
out of existence, or as commg mto existence, at any given period, though it may 
completely change its form and accidents, every thing basal must ha\c a past and a 
future of some kind or other, though any special concatenation or nrrangement may 
have a date of origin and of destruction ” ('Life and Matter’) 

The notion that the universe was miraculously created only 
about 6,000 years ago has been demonstrated to be inadequate by 
Scientific research Haeckel sums up the result of scientific enquiry 
on this point in the following woids ~ 

"To the brilliant progress of modem geology we owe three extremely impor¬ 
tant results of general import la the first place, it has excluded from the story of the 
earth all question of miracle, all question of supernatural agencies, in the building 
of the mountams and the shaping of the contments In the second place, our idea ot 
the length of the vast penod of time which has been absorbed in their formation has 
been considerably enlarged We now know that the huge mountains of the palseozoic, 
mesozoic, and cenozoic formations have taken not thousands, but millions of years m 
their growth In the third place, we now know that aU the countless fossils that are 
found m those formatians are not' sports of nature,’ as was bebeved 150 years ago, but 
the petrified remains of organisms'ihat lived m earlier penods of earth’s history, and 
arose by giadual transformation from a long senes of ancestors " 

Thus, whatever be the true significance of the seven-days’ 
creation given m the book of Genesis, it is clear that the theologian’s 
interpretation of the account is not one which can be regarded as 
satisfactory, m any sense of the word The science of geology has 
demonstrated, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the world we 
inhabit is not less than hundreds of millions years old, and we have 
no alternative left but to reject the idea of its coming mto being, for 
the first tune, some six thousand years ago 
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It IS thus certain that there could be no beginning of the universe 
which, consequently, must be taken to be eternal But this is clearly 
fatal to the notion of creation which is entertainable only on the 
supposition of a commencement of the world-process m the midst of 
•a continuous vacuum and inaction Our conclusion will, no doubt, 
appear highly disagreeable to theism, but there is no escape from it; 
for the world is crowded with features which foibid us lightly to 
admit a controlling Supreme Intelligence. According to Mr. Fiske, 
•quoted by McCabe— 

‘sThe fact stands ine-^orably before us, that a Supreme Will, cnbghtencd by- 
prefect intelligence and possessed of mbnite power, might differently have fashioned 
the universe, so that the suffermg and the waste of life which characterise nature’s 
process of evolution might have been avoided ” 

Mr McCfibe also quotes from Mallock’s ‘ Religion as a Credi¬ 
ble Doctrine ’ from which we take the following extract as having 
a special bearing on the point under consideration — 

“ We must divest ourselves of all foregone conclusions, of all question-begging 
reverences, and look the facts of the universe steadily in the face If theists r\ill but 
•do this, what they will sec will astonish them They will see that if there is anythmg 
at the back of this vast process with a consciousness and a purpose in an> way resem¬ 
bling our own—a Being who know s what he wants and is doing his best to got it—he 
IS, instead of a holy and all-w isc God, a scatter-brained, semi-powerful, semi-impotcnt 
monster They will recognize as clearly as they ever did the old familiar facts which 
seemed to them evidences of God’s ivisdom, love and goodness, but they will (Ind tliat 
tlicsc facts, when taken in connection with the others, onlj supply us with a standard 
in the nature of this Being himself b\ w hich most of his acts are exhibited to us ns 
■those of a criminal madman If he had been blind, he had not had sin, but if w e 
mninUim that he can see, then his sin remains Habitunllj a bungler as ho is, and 
eallous w hen not actively cruel, w c are forced to regard him, w hen ho •^eems to exhibit 
bonc^ olence, as, not dmnelj benevolent, but merelj w cak and capncious, like a boj 
who fondles a kitten, and the next moment sets ndog at it And not onlj docs his 
moral character fall from him bit by bit, but his dignity disappear? ako Tlio orderli 
piocessos of the stars and the larger phenomena of nature am suggcstiv e of nolhmg 
aomuch as a wearisome Ckiurt ccrcmonnl surrounding a kmg who is unab’c to under¬ 
stand or to break aw aj from it; whilst the tliumler and whirlwind, which h.a\efrer-n 
time immcmonal been accepted as spoeml res clations of his aw ful pow c- and ria,»cetj, 
suggest, if Uiey suggest am thing of a jnsrsona! character at all, a blacVguardl, lar-u-ia 
kicking up his heels in the clouds not perhaps bent on misch of, but ndiffc-en* to the 
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fact that he is causing it • A God who could ha\-e been debberately guAty of them 
{thce\olutionarj processes] would be a God too absurd, too monstrous, too mad to> 
be credible ” 

Such IS the opinion of Mr Malloek, who, we learn flora Mr. 
McCahe, has throughout his life been one of the ablest opponents of 
agnosticism and nothing less than scornful of a profession of atheism 
TRelS is the force of conclusiveness m his remarks, and, although one 
cannot agree with him in all respects concerning his notions 
about religion, still it is impossible to hold that the universe is 
the result of a direct volition on the part of a manlike, purposive 
creator 

WTiat, then, is the guiding principle which ensures regulantj* of 
phenomena m nature ’ Is it chance, a pure accident, as it might be 
termed ’ A certain class of philosopheis, no doubt, maintain that it is 
chance pure and simple which accounts for all order and regulanty 
in the world, but it seems impossible to hold that reason is satisfied 
with the explanation , foi, while it is certain that the universe is not 
the result of a direct and purposive creation by a manlike architect, 
It is equally certain that chance could not be the cause of its existence 
by any means An accident may be defined to be an exception to the 
general rule but never as the general rule itself The systematic and 
orderly working of the various laws of nature could not be termed 
accidental by any possibility With chance at the helm there would be 
no certainty of verification, nor could we rely upon the recurrence of 
an\ phenomenon in Nature The theory of an accidental spontaneity 
of the existence of all things, which might account for the forms and 
modificaiions of certain purely material things is, at best, a pure 
speculation of reason, and not a law of universal applicability Chance 
and law are incompatible by nature As a thoughtful writer points out,, 
a senes of accidents, however numerous or impoi tant, can neither cause 
nor adequatelj explain the orderlj, progressive development of any¬ 
thing, much less the exolution of a universe, or a planet, or humanity, 
It requires a law to do that. This law w hich is manifest in the form 
of an inherent, irresistible inclination m the nature of things- 
themsehes we talc to be the \ery function of substances, which none 
of them ma\ refuse to perform This inherent inclination, the 
will to manifest, as it were, of things, or the Supreme Will of 
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Nature, ^ as it might be termed collectively, is behind all, and it is to 
this ‘ will to manifest ’ that we are indebted for order and regulanty in 
the world With chance at the helm, we should be unable to predict 
anything, and life, instead oE finding encouragement and joy in the 
pursuit of Science, would fritter itself away for pure uncertainty and 
worry One cannot conceive a greater calamity, m short, than the 
change of the orderly working of laws into a state of chaotic chance 
We must, therefore, reject the hypothesis of chance altogether 
Our conclusion, however, is not to be taken as establishing the 
existence of an interfering deity, for the very argument which ex¬ 
cludes the hypothesis of chance also suffices to prove that the uni¬ 
formity and regularity of the laws of natuie are possible only on the 
supposition that no one interferes with their working The laws of 
natuie are not at all like the written or verbal injunctions of men 
which may be defeated by artifice or cunning, they owe then origin 
to the properties of substances with which no one tries to or can 
interfere successfully 

It IS also, well to bear in mind that the word ‘chance,’ in its 
* scientific ’ import, does not mean anything m the nature of a ‘ lawless ’ 


‘ Theology, no doubt, holds that the world-process is maintained by the word of 
Its God, ivithout whose command nothing whatsoever can take place m the universe, 
but then theology has no reply to give to the question why should things be endowed 
with diffeient attributes, if they can function only m obedience to the vv ord of a god ^ 
If we do not deceive ourselves with false assumptions and suppositions, we shall 
observe that different substances exercise different functions, so that none of them 
can perform the function of another If it were othenv ise, vv ater might be imagined to 
perform the function of tire, fire of air, air of mtelligence, and so forth But the suppo¬ 
sition IS so highly absurd that no sane mind has ever considered it possible We must, 
then, assume that each substa'hce has its own special function vv hich cannot be per¬ 
formed by anythmg else But what is function, if not the particular mode of 
existence of a substance ^ This amounts to saymg that no substance can exist if its 
function be annihilated even for a moment, e g , fire would cease to be fire the moment 
It ceased to perform its specific function of burning and produebon of heat Now, Uie 
supposibon that the substances of nature stand in need of the command of a god to per¬ 
form their funebon is possible only on the issumpbon tliat tlicj do not funebon except 
w hen ordered to do so by him But this is a clear case of impassibilitj, for a substance 
cannot both exist and not exist at the same time, its function being onlv the particuhr 
mode 01 manner of its existence It follows, therefore, tiiat no ore can paxsibl> 
interfere with the funebon of existing substances 
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occurrence, but only a denial of all foreign interference of a 
teleological type Says Haeckel *— 

“One group of pMospphers affirms, m accordance \ntb its teleological concep¬ 
tion, that the irhole cosmos is an orderly system in which every phenomenon has its 
■aim and pnrpcse; there is no such thmg as chance. The other group, holdmg a 
mechanical theory, expresses itself thus. The development of Uie universe is a 
monistic mechanical process, m which we discover no aim or purpi^e whatever, what 
we can design in the oigamc world is a special result of biological agendes; ndther in 
the eiolution of heavenly bodies nor m that of the crust of our earth do we find any 
trace of a controlhng purpose—all is the result of diance Eadi party is right—accord¬ 
ing to Its defimtion of chance The general law of causality, taken m conjunction with 
the law of substance, teachas us that every phenomenon has a mediamcal cause, in 
this sense there is no such thmg as chance Yet it is not only lawful, bui- necessary, 
to retam the term for the purpose of espressmg the sunultaneons occurrence of two 
jihenomena, which are not causally related to each other, but of whidi each has its own 
mechanical cause, mdependent of that of the other.” 

In defending the position taken up by Haeckel m the “ Riddle ” 
from the attacks of theistic philosophers, Mr Joseph McCabe descnfaes 
the only sense in which science admits “ chance ” events, and clearly 
frames the issue between it and theism Accordmg to him— 

“Haeckel and his colleagues hold that the direction which the evolutionary 
agencies take is not ‘fortuitous’, that they never could take hut the one direction 
which thej have actually taken A stone has not a dozen possible paths to travd by 
•w hen j ou drop it from j our hand You do not seek any reason why it follows duecfion 
A mstead of direction B or C So it is, says the moaist, with all the forces m the 
unwerse The theist says the ultuuate object must have been foreseen and the forces 
must ha\e been guided, or they would never have worked steadily in this ilnfinito 
•duection. The monist says that these forces no more needed guidmg than a tram-car 
does, there was only one direcbon possible for them Here is a dear issue, and m 
4he present state of apologetics, an important one ” 

There is no doubt but that this is the correct explanation, for 
■chance is not a synonym for ‘lawlessness’m the literature of science. 
The materialist, however, comes to grief when he maintains that his 
‘ tram-car' of matter and force could not only guide itself so precisely 
as to steer clear of all turns and bends and other obstacles in its path 
but could evolve out its passengers as well. For intelligence is not 
a product of matter, and no amount of weight of authontj^ and ghb 
talking would ever succeed in proving that the conscious could come 
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out of that which is unconscious by nature The argument put in the 
mouth of Bishop Butler, in the famous Belfast Address, which the late 
Prof Tyndall declared to be unanswerable, has in no way been refuted 
since. 

“Take your dead hydrogen atoms, your dead OJ^gen atoms, your dead carbon 
:atoms, your dead mtrogen atoms, your dead phosphorus atoms, and all the other atoms, 
dead as grams of shot, of which the bram is formed Lnagme them separate and sensa- 
tionless, observe them runnmg together and formmg all imagmable combmations^ This, 
as a purely mechamcal process, is seeable by the mmd But can you see or dream, or 
m any way imagme, how out of that mechamcal act and from these mdividually dead 
atoms, sensation, thought and emotion are to rise ’ Are you likely to extract Homer out 
of the ratthng of dice, or Differential Calculus out of the clash of billiard-balls ? You 
cannot satis^ the human understandmg m its demand for logical contmuify between 
molecular processes and the phenomena of consciousness ” 

Tyndall tned to evade the difficulty by enlarging the definition 
of matter to include life He said — 

“If we look at matter as pictured by Democritus, and as defined for generations 
in our scientific text-books, the notion of conscious life commg out of it cannot be formed 
by the mmd The argument placed in the mouth of Bishop Butler suffices, m my 
opmion, to crush all such matenahsm as this Those, however, who framed these 
definitions of matter were but partial students They were not biologists, but 
mathematicians, whose labour referred only to such accidents and properties of matter 
as could be expressed in their formulas Their science was mechamcal science, not the 
science of life With matter m its wholeness they never dealt, and, denuded by their 
imperfect defimtion, ‘the gentle mother of all’ became the object of her children’s 
dread Let us reverently, but honestly, look the question m the face Divorced from 
matter, where is life ’ Whatever our faith may say, our Knowledge shows them to be 
mdissolubly'jomed Every meal we eat and every cup we dnnk, illustrates the 
mystenous control of the mind by Matter 

The fact, however, is that life and matter are two entirely 
different substances, each possessing separate and specific attributes 
of its own and performing functions which the other is incapable of 
discharging by nature We may look into the process of the formation 
of the organic eye to judge the merit of the scientist’s notion of 
evolution Haeckel sums up the scientific conclusions on this point, 
in his usually terse style, as follows — 

“(1) At the iowe'it stage of organization the whole psychoplasm, as such, is 
sensitive, and reacts on the stimuli from without, that is the case with the lowest 
protists, with many plants, and with some of the most rudimentary animals 


•‘Fragments of Science,’ Vol IT 
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“(2) At the second stage, verj simple and undiscnminating tirn^r orijnrn 
begin to appear on the surface of the organism, in the form of the protopK-mic- 
filaments and pigment spots, the forerunners of the nencs of touch and the eve,, 
these are found in some of the higher protists and in manv of the lo.vc' animah and 
plants 

*‘t3) At the third stage specific organs of sense, each with a peculiar adapta¬ 
tion, have arisen by differentiation out of these nidimentan processes these are tht 
chemical instruments of smell and taste and the phjsical organs of touch, tempenture, 
heariTig and Sight. The specific eneigj- of these sense organs is not an onginnl inherent 
propert}', but has been gained bj funcbonal adaptation and progressive hcrcdiiy 

“(4) The fourth stage is characterised by the centralisation or integration of 
the nervous system, and, consequently, of sensation, b> the associabon of the 
previously isolated or localised sensations, presentations arise, though thej still remain 
unconscious That is the condition of manv, both of the lower and the lugher 
animals 

‘‘{5) Finally, at the fifth stage, the highest psychic function, conscious 
perception, is developed fay the mirrormg of the sensations m a central part o^ the 
nervous system, as we find m man and the higher vertebrates and probablj in some of 
the higher inv ertehrates, notabl} m the arbculata ” 

This, no doubt, seems very plausible, but if one reflects on the 
theors' its defects become clear It does not, for one thing, explain 
the faculty of perception itself The eye is not the same thing as 
vision, nor is the organ the same as function Besides, xnsion is a 
simple act, but none the less it involves several centres behind the eye 
in its performance. Unless all these centres develop internally and 
externally at the same time, vision would he impossible. Moreover, 
if the organ be the cause of the function, we ought to be aware of its 
exercise at all times. Constantly ought the ear to hear, the nose to- 
smell, the eye to see, and so forth. But that this does not happen 
always, even in waking moments, is only too well-known In sleep 
the functions of the organs of sensation are suspended even more 
completely The mechanical explanation, therefore, falls short of 
explaining the psychic faculties. 

The development of identical complex organs, such as the eye, on 
different and divergent ‘lines of evolution,’ points to an internal 
impetus being the real cause of vanation This impetus resides in the 
soul, as will be proved fully a little later According to Bergson, Life 
is a flux which, at a certain point of its progress into matter, divid^ 
Itself into different branches, each of which develops into a new 
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species, and evolves out certain characteristic features of the original 
impetus—the fundamental cause of variation While not agreeing 
with him on eveiy essential feature of his theory of flux and its 
branching off at a certain point in time, we think he is right when he 
says* — 

“Tx^o points arc equally sinking in an organ bke the eye the complexity of 
its structure and the simplicity of its function The eye is composed of distinct parts, 
such as the sclerotic, the cornea, the retina, the crystalline lens, etc Li each of these 
parts the detail is inilmte The retina alone compnses three layers of nervous 
elements—multipolar cells, bipolar cells, visual cells—each of which has its individuahtj' 
snd undoubtcdlj' a very complicated organism so comphcated, indeed, is the retinal 
inembrane m its intimate structure, that no simple description can give an adequate 
idea of it The mechanism of the eye is, in short, composed of an infinity of 
mechanisms, all of extreme complexity Yet vision is one simple fact As soon as 
the eye opens, the visual act is effected Thus, because the act is simple, the slightest 
negligence on the part of nature in the building of the infinitely complex machme would 
have made vision impossible This contrast between the complexity of the organ and 
the unity of the function is what gives us pause A mechanistic theory is one whicli 
means to show us the gradual building up of the machine under the influence of external 
circumstances intervening either directly by action on the tissues, or indirectly by the 
selection of better-adapted ones But, whatever form this theory may take, suppos¬ 
ing it avails at all to explain the detail of the parts, it throws no hght on their 
correlations 

“Then comes the doctrine of finality, which says that the par^s have been 
■brought together on a preconceived plan with a view to a certain end Li this it hkens 
the labour of nature to that of the workman, who also proceeds by the assemblage of 
parts 'n ith a view to the realisation of an idea or the imitation of a model Mechanism, 
here, reproaches finalism with its anthropomorphic character, and rightly But it fails 
to see that it itself proceeds accordmg to this method—somewhat mutilated ^ True, it 
has got nd of the end pursued or the ideal model But it also holds that nature has 
worked like a human bemg by bnngmg parts together, while a mere glance at the 
development of an embryo shows that life goes to work m a different way Life does 
not proceed by the association and addition of elements, but by dissociation and 
^division We must get beyond both points of view, both mechanism and finaham 
being, at bottom, only standpomts to which the human mmd has been led by consider¬ 
ing the work of man But m what direction can we go beyond them ’ We have 
said that m analyzmg the structure of an organ, we can go on decomposmg for ever, 
although the function of the whole is a simple thmg This contrast between the mfinite 
complexity of the organ and the extreme simplicity of the function is what should open 
obr eyes 


‘‘Creative Evolution,’ pp 93 to 101 
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"If I raise my hand from A to B, this movement appears to me under two 
aspects at once Pelt from within, it is a simple, mdmsible acU Percewed from 
without. It IS the course of a certain curve, A B In this curve 1 can distinguish n<i 
many positions as I please, and the line itself might be defined ns a certain mutual 
co-ordmation of tliese positions But the positions, infinite in number, and the order in 
which they are connected, have sprung automaticalli from the indivisible act which 
my hand has gone from A to B Meclianism, here, would consist in seeing onlj to the 
positions Fmalism would take their order into account But both mechanism and 
finahsm would leave on one side the movement, which is realitv itself In one sen^ 
the movement is more than the position and than their order, for it is bufilcicnt to 
make it in its mdivnsible simplicity to secure that the inhnity of the succesbiv c positions 
as also their order be given at once—with something else which is neither order nor 
positions, but which is essential, themobiUtj But, in another sense, the movement 
IS Ies<t than the senes of positions and their connecting order, for, to arrange points 
in a certam order, it is necessary first to conceive the order and then to realise it w ith 
pomts, there must be the work of assemblage and there must be intelligence, whereas 
the simple mov'ement of the hand contams nothing of either It is not mteUigcnt, in 
the human sense of the word, and i'' is not an assemblage, for it is not made up of 
elements Just so with the relation of the eye to vision Nature has had no more 
trouble m makmg an eje than I have m liftmg m> hand 

" It IS one thing to manufacture, and quite another to organize Manufacturing 
IS peculiar to man It consists in assembling parts of matter which vve have cut 
out in such manner that we can tit them together and obtam from them a common 
action The parts are arranged, so to speak, around the action as an ideal centre 
To manufacture, therefore, is to work from the penpherj to the centre, or, as 
the philosophers saj, from the many to the one Organization, on the contrarj, 
w'orksfrom the centre to the penpherj Itbeguisin a point that is almost a mathe¬ 
matical pomt, and spreads around this pomt by concentnc w aves which go on enlarging 
The work of manufacturing is the more effective, the greater the quantity of matter 
dealt with It proceeds by concentration and compression The orgamzing act, on 
the contrary, has somethmg explosive about it it needs at the beginmng the 
smallest possible place, a mimmum of matter, as if the organmng forces only entered 
space reluctantly 

" With greater precision, we may compare the process by which nature con¬ 
structs an eye to the simple act by which w e raise the hand. But we supposed at 
first that the hand met with no resistance Let us now imagme that, instead of 
moving m air, the hand has to pass through iron filmgs which are 
offer resistance to it, m proporfaonas it goes forward. At a certam moment the 
hand will have exhausted its effort, and, at this very moment, the filings jjg, 
massed and co-ordinated m a certain defimte form, to wit, that of the hnwd that 
IS stopped and of a part of the arm Now, suppose that the and are arm 
mvisible Lookers-on will seek the reason of the arrangement m the filmge themselves 
and the forces withm the mass. Some will account for the position of each filmp - 
by the acbon exerted upon it by the neighbourmg filmgs these are the mechanists 
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Others w-fll prefer to think that a plan of the whole has presided over the detail of 
these clcmentarj actions, they are the finalists But the truth is that there has 
been merely one indivisible act, that of the hand passuig through the filings the in¬ 
exhaustible detail of the mo\emcnt of the grams, as well as the order of their final 
arrangement, expresses negati\ely, in a way, this undivided movement, being the 
unitarj’ form of a resistance, and not a synthesis of positive elementary actions For 
this reason, if the arrangement of the gi-ains is termed an ‘ effect ’ and the movement 
of the hand a ‘cause,’ it may indeed be said that the whole of the effect is explained 
by the whole of the cause, but to parts of the cause parts of the effect will in no 
wise correspond In other words, neither mechanism noi finalism will here be in 
pkice, andwc must resort to an explanation of a different kind Now, in the hypo¬ 
thesis we propose, the relation of vision to the visual apparatus would be very nearly 
tliat of the hand to the iron filings that follow, canalize and limit its motion According 
as the undivided act constituting vision advances more or less, the materiality of 
the organ is made of a more or less considerable number of mutually co-ordinated 
elements, but the order is necessanly complete and perfect It could not be 
partial, because, once again, the real process which gives rise to it has no parts 
That IS wliat neither mechanism nor finahsm takes into account, and it is what 
w e also fail to consider when w'e w onddr at the marvellous structure of an mstrument, 
such as the eye Li reality, the cause, though more or less intense, cannot produce 
its effect except in one piece, and completely finished According as it goe^ further 
and further in the direction of vision, it gives the simple pigmentary masses of a 
lower organism, or the rudimentary eye of a Serpula, or the shghtly differentiated eye 
of the Alciope, or the marvellously perfected eye of the bird, but all these organs, 
unequal as is then- complexity, necessarily present an equal co-ordination For this 
reason, no matter how distant two animal species may be from each other, if the 
progress toward vision has gone equally far in both, there is the same visual organ 
in each case, for the form of the organ only expresses the degree in which the exercise 
of the function has been obtained ” ’ 

“If Vision,” objects Mr Elliot, the author of‘Modem Science 
and the Illusions of Prof Bergson,’ " is a single elementary ‘ life 
tendency * which makes a certain kind of eye wherever it goes, there 
must either be two kinds of Visions and two separate ‘life-tenden¬ 
cies ’. or else the Pearly Nautilus will have to fall back on Darwinian 
principles for the evolution of his eye, and if Pearly Nautilus can 
' grow an eye on materialist lines, why not Pecten*’” But if Mr 
Elliot had taken the trouble to find out the secret of vision in 
dreaming, when the natural organs of sight are closed, it is more than 
probable that he would not have picked up his pen in a hurry to cham¬ 
pion the cause of materialism or to defend Darwin from the attacks 
of M Bergson Unfortunately it is not explained how the pin-hole- 
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camera eye of the Pearly Nautilus interferes with vision boinfr a 
function of Life, oi Spirit That which sees throuph the cjo is Life, 
the different types of eyes merely indicating the dilTerent kinds 
■of its movement in the direction of vision Unless we prove the 
genesis of Life from puiely mechanical processes, or at least make 
it plausible enough to be acceptable to reason, there is no use as-,crt- 
mg that the senses have arisen on Darwinian lines of thought. What 
IS conveniently foigotten is that perception and sensation ara aTe:- 
tions, or states, of consciousness, and not evtraneous growths, some¬ 
how tacked on to Life fiom the outside Attention must, therefore, 
be directed not to the descent of species but to life itself m the 
first instance A materialism that seeks to develop higher forms 
of consciousness and the different faculties of perception by a process 
of gradual development under envilonmenta! influence must first 
make sure that such development is conceivable by the mind For 
by no kind of wordy legerdemain is it.possible to secure the mind s 
assent to the proposition that an originally unconscious stuff can 
be invested with consciousness as the result of evolution or environ¬ 
mental action And the case is no wise altered by positing a crude 
primary micleus of tactile sensitivity to form the substratum of sub¬ 
sequent modification, since it does not enable us to get over the diffi¬ 
culty about converting pure primary tactile sensitivuty into such forms 
of perception as taste, smell, sight and hearing. Foi these specific 
sensations are not the intensified effects or multiples of a primary 
sensation of touch, but are totally different in their nature from 
It and also from one another Their differences are not those of 
quantity or intensity, but of quality and kind The chasm between 
a puie sensation of touch and such higher functions of life as judg¬ 
ment and will IS too gieat to be bridged over by pure jugglery with 
confusing conceptions and terms, and demands a satisfactory 
explanation from those who would explain these higher faculties by 
simple exaggeration oi magnifying of the supposed primary nucleus 
There is not an iota of evidence to support the proposition that a 
bare sensation of touch can be transformed into clairvoyant perception 
or logical inference, and we certainly do not expect to get the highly 
•cultured mind of a Kant or a Schopenhauer by multiplying a simple 
sensation of touch a thousand, a million, or even a hundred thousand 
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million of times by itself These higher faculties and function^v 
life must, therefore, be deemed to appertain to spint, and to an^^ 
from within the being of our consciousness under suitable con¬ 
ditions We are logically debarred from regarding them as extraneous 
growths or acquisitions 

It IS thus clear that no hypothesis which ignores the element of life 
can ever hope to succeed in solving the world-problem Matter is only 
capable of making material bodies or tenements , it will never succeed 
in creating ‘ tenants ’ to occupy and enjoy the product of its labour 

The fact is thatvspirit is a substance' in itself, and is endowed 
with consciousness as its function''' If we remove it from the field, 
there is nothing left to take its place, or to account for the phenomena 
of perception, memory and the like which a rigid materialism en¬ 
deavours in vain to explain on lines of Haeckelian thought 

It is interesting to note that the materialist does not deny® the 
existence of consciousness altogether, but only its permanence as a 
separate entity or soul. Taking the ego to be the consciousness of * I,’ 
he proceeds to show that it cannot be eternal, being the consciousness 


‘ The word substance, when used in connection with spirit, is not to be con¬ 
founded with matter In philosophy, substance is that which underhes or is the 
permanent subject or cause of all phenomena, whether matenal or spintual, the 
subject which we imagine to underlie the attributes or quabties by which alone we 
are conscious of existence (The Impenal Dictionary) Thus eveiy thing that exists 
must be a substance Hence, souls, oi spirit, and matter are both substances, 
though of different natures, as is evident from their attnbutes 

The Arabic ja., (,wajud=ts~ness, or be-mg), is eminently suited to express the 
sense of existence or subsistence, though it does not quite convey the same idea as 
the word substance, an almost exact eqmvalent of the Sanskrit dravua signifying 
the substrate of changes, or accidents, as they are technically called It is this 
ts-ness, or j which, constitutmg, as it does, the basis of be-mg, furmshes the only 
test of reality, so that whatever is found to be ^ (mat icajitd—with loajud) 
must be really and truly (maujud^present, hence, existing) 

- Should any one be found bold enough to deny the existence of consciousness 
altogether, he can only be told that in all philosophical search after truth, we have 
to take the existence of the ‘ knower ’ or * thmker ’ for granted, for it is unpossible 
to take even a single step fonvard without assummg this self-evident truth If 
there be no Thinker or Knower, who could thmk or know ’ As Shankara says — " The 
self IS not contingent in the case of any person, for it is self-evident Nor is it 
possible to deny such a reality, for it is the very essence of him who w ould denj' it ” 
As a well-known philosopher maintains “I thmk, therefore, I am" Max Muller 
puts it, “ I am, therefore, I think ” One cannot thmk unless one have some kmd 
of being The question, ‘ do I exist does not arise; for it is illogical to reqmre proof 
ofthatwluch has been taken for granted as a postulate, and is a self-evident truth 
No one has a right to open his lips to utter this question unless he admit, at the 
\ery commencement, that he who puts it is some one that exists 

3 
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of an idea gradually evolved out and developed m the indn idua! Cer¬ 
tainly, if we watch the development of the sense of “ Iin the child, 
we learn that for quite a considerable portion of its infantine CMstence 
it talks of itself in the third person and has no clear conception of his 
personality Besides, peisonality is naturally variable Our ideas ore 
constantly being remodelled and changed A grown-up man has %eiy 
little of the personality of the school-boy in him; and even the lattei 
retains but little from that of a still earlier peiiod When we grow old 
a still moie radical change takes place in us, neither the tastes, nor 
the pursuits, nor the surroundings of the eailier phases of life 
have any hold on, or attraction for, us in old age Our ideas of the 
self change also with the changes m our ciicumstances So far as 
the evolution of the conception of the self is concerned, one need not 
differ from Haeckel who says — 

“In the important moment when it (the child! first pronounces Uie word 'I.' 
when the feelmg of self becomes clear, we have the beginning of Eclf-conscioumc*': 
and of the antithesis of non-ego ’’ 

The phenomenon of personality, however, appeals perplcving 
only so long as we do not study it m all its stages of development 
By looking at a fully developed being, vve are led to imagine his per¬ 
sonality ds a sort of separate entity, and begin to think of it in the 
abstract This erroneous impiession can be removed at once, if we 
look back into the history of the development of the child from the 
moment of its birth, and follow its growth through the earlj stages 
of its life Professoi Haeckel has very ably discussed this point in 
his “Riddle of the Universe” as well as in “The Wonders of Life ” 
But he does not confine himelf to the legitimate sphere of modern 
science, and allows his ambition to soai m an atmosphere too rarefied 
for him to breathe m Concerning the Kantian dogmas, which includ¬ 
ed the immortality of the soul, it is said m “The Wonders of Life” 

“ If Kant had had children, and followed patiently the development of the child’s 
soul (as Freyer did a century later), he would hardly have persisted in his erroneous 
idea that reason, withits powei of atlainmg a pnort knowledge, is a transcendental and 
supernatural wonder of life, oi a umque gift to man from heaven Tlie root of the 
error is that Kant had no idea of the natural evolution of mmd He did not employ the 

comparative and genetic methods to which we owe the chief scientific acluevemcnts of 
the last century Kant and his followers who confined themselves, almost exclusively. 
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to the introspective methods or the self-observation of their own mmd, regarded as the 
model of the human soul the highly developed and versatile mmd of the philosopher, 
and disregarded altogether the lower states of mental life which we find m the child and 
the savage ” 

As alieady observed, Haeckel is undoubtedly nght as regards 
the evolution of personality, but we must not allow ourselves to be 
carried away by his eloquence beyond that point This great man has 
fallen into the error of confounding reason with consciousness itself, 
whereas, in very truth, reason is but a manifestation of consciousness 
when working through an organism of a particular type The true 
self is pure consciousness though ensouled in a body of matter; and 
just as electricity, as a power, is manifested in various forms, now 
appearmg as light, again as heat, and yet again as power moving 
heavy bodies, and so forth, though it is only its manifold mani¬ 
festations which are visible but never the power, i e, electricity itself, 
so is the soul observable by us only in its manifestations What 
electncity is in itself we do not know, though we do know that it is 
capable of being transformed into light by the employment of suitable 
means Similarly, consciousness, when it works through the human 
brain, appears in the form of reason, though, obviously, it must 
transcend reason itself Now, since the nature of the apparatus, or 
vehicle, determines the form of manifestation, the faculty of reason, 
which depends for its unfoldment on the development of the brain, 
must necessanly pass througji a process of evolution such as that 
observed by Preyer But just as electnc light cannot be said to be 
a secretion of the lamp, the globe or its fittings, so cannot reason be 
described as a secretion of the physical brain Hence, the self, if it be 
taken to mean consciousness, cannot possibly be said to be the out¬ 
come of the human brain, but if supposed to be merely a bundle of 
ideas, extracted from the physical surroundings and labelled ‘ per¬ 
sonality,’in any particular incarnation, must depend on reason, and, 
therefore, on its vehicle, the brain To this limited extent Haeckel 
is undoubtedly nght 

But does the absence of the thought or idea of ‘ I ’ in the early 
stages of life prove the absence of the ego itself ? We think, not There 
IS no thought of ‘ I ’ also in sleep, or in a fainting fit, but does its absence 
then entitle any one to say that the ego, itself is non-existent under 
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those conditions ’ The animals also do not refer to or speak of them¬ 
selves in the first or the third person, yet are the> ‘ a people like unto 
us,’ as the Qur’an correctly points out It is true that an infant jii'st 
beginning to lisp refers to itself m the third per'^in, but it is no 
less true that no infant ever feels pleasure or pain * in the third per¬ 
son,’ or appropriates to itself the experiences of others, or transfers 
to them its own When a little one lisps ‘ gi\e the babv a biscuit.’ it 
surely does not mean that the biscuit is to be given to some one other 
than Itself The reference to ‘ the baby,’ under the circumstances, is 
only a delightful instance of the infantine disiegard of the rules of 
grammar, so pleasing to the heart of every mother Many grown-up 
persons, particularly those from the lower strata of society, also refer 
to themselves at times by name, but no one ever maintains that the> 
do not feel their own existence ‘in the first person ’ Those who are 
beginning to leain a foreign tongue, likewise, make ridiculous blunders 
in the use of words intended to express conventional or convenient 
abstractions of which the pronouns form a class bj* themselves The 
infant hears itself spoken of as * the baby,' and, not being particularly 
familiar with or skilled m the use of pronouns, fails to observe the 
rules of grammar m its speech. The fact is that consciousness manifests 
Itself m two different ways; firstly, in the form of feeling, and, 
secondly, as reason Of these, the first form is eternal, but the 
second depends on cuxiumstances and unfoldment The same argu¬ 
ment which leads us to the conclusion that the idea of personality 
is the creature of evolution, also leads us to the conclusion that its 
basis is eternal, though particular types of its manifestation mav 
differ from time to time. The study of the development and growth 
of the child also reveals the presence of the feeling of pain which 
finds expression in the first cry the little one utters, on entering 
the world. Is this feeling of pain, together with the sense of hunger, 
and all those indications of likes and dislikes which the child displays 
fiom the earliest moment after birth, also the outcome of evolution ? 
We shall be prepared to regard consciousness as a product of 
evolution only when it is demonstrated that lifeless things can be 
made to feel pain and cry in laboratories A substratum of conscious¬ 
ness must be allowed in the first instance before we can bring in 
its modifications in the course of evolution 
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We must endeavour to keep our minds quite clear on the distinc¬ 
tion between ‘ personality ’ and its substratum The former is the 
bundle of ideas—social, proprietary, and the like, which one appro¬ 
priates to one’s bodily self—hence, the sum-total of relations m which 
a particular body stands to other bodies in the world But the latter, 
% e , the substratum of personality, is the very power itself which 
enables these relations to be understood and determined This power 
IS inheient m ‘ life,’ though not easily observable in every one of its 
manifestations or forms Hence, the substratum of consciousness 
can never be said to be the outcome of evolution or of the matter of 
the physical biain 

The investigations made by the Psychical Research Society have 
gone a long way to establish the existence of the soul and the continuity 
of life A mass of information has been obtained about the ‘ organiza¬ 
tion ’ of the soul and its two minds, the subjective and the objective 
The phenomena observed have been subjected to the most rigid tests 
and searching enquiry, and classified and arranged on lines of scientific 
thought The investigation has Drought to light some of the most 
astounding secrets of nature, and has resulted in the confirmation 
of the ancient belief in the existence of souls Things which were 
regarded as quite outside the range of possibility have been proved to 
be facts of observation, and telepathy, telekinesis, clairvoyance, and 
a host of other phenomena have been made subjects of expenmental 
research From the facts thus ascertained, it has been inferred, —and 
nghtly inferred—that the soul is quite independent of the body, and 
is composed of a substance which completely differs from the matter 
of the physical organism which it inhabits. 

^ So far as recovery of the memory of past incarnations is con¬ 
cerned, it IS conceivable that in some cases the claim might be due to 
suggestion, consciously or unconsciously adopted, but it is impossible to 
maintain that every genuine case is always the outcome of suggestion 
or hallucination, though in these days of fraud, chicanery and gross 
irreligion we must be on oui guard against too readily accepting the 
evidence adduced Amongst the instances m which the memory of 
past incarnations has been claimed is that of Mile Helene Smith, 
who had to her credit, in addition to a control from the planet Mars, 
a pre-incarnation as an Indian princess, and a second, as Mane 
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Antoinette In dealing with her ease, F W H Myers observes 
(‘ The Human Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death ’) 

“Pythagoras, indeed, was content with the secondary hero Euphorbus as his 
bygone self But in onr days Dr. Anna Kingsford and Mr Edward Maitland must 
needs have been the Viigm Mary and St John, the Dndne And Victor Hugo, who 
was naturally well to the front m these self-multiphcations, took possession of most 
of the leadmg personages of antiqmty whom he could manage to stnng together m 
dminological sequence It is obvious that any number of reborn souls can play at this 
game, but where no one adduces any evidence, it seems hardly worth while to go on 
Even Pythagoras does not appear to have adduced any evidence beyond his ipse dixit 
for his assertion that the alleged shield of Euphorbus had in reality been borne by that 
mythical hero Meantime the question as to re-incamation has actually been put to a 
very few spirits who have given some real evidence of their identify So far as I 
know, no one of these has claimed to know anything personally of such an mcndent, 
although all have muted m saymg that theur knowledge was too limited to allow them 
to generalise on the matter 

'‘Hdene’s controls and previous mcamations—to return to our subject—do 
perhaps suffer from the general fault of aimmg too high She has to her credit a 
control from the planet Mars, one pre-mcamation as an Indian prmcess; and a 
second (as I have said) as Mane Antomette 

“ In each case there are certam impressive features in the impersonation, but 
in each case also careful analysis negatives the idea that we can be deahng with a 
personality really revived from a former epoch, or from a distantplanet,—and leaves 
usmdmedtoesplameverythmgby‘cryptomnesia’(as Professor Flournoy calls sub¬ 
merged memoiy), and that sublimmal mventiveness of which we already know so 
much ” 

To the student of expenmental psychology the case of Mile 
Smith irresistibly suggests the handiwork of the medium’s own 
subjective self It has been demonstrated that expenmental hypno¬ 
tism produces the same phenomena Under the influence of hypnosis 
the subject is constantly amenable to suggestion , thus, if he is told 
that he is the President of the United States, he will immediately 
accept the statement as true, and assume all the airs of importance 
and dignity that he may conceive to appertain to that exalted position 
Similarly, if it is suggested to him that he is the spint of some dead 
friend, or acquaintance, or other person, he will confldently believe 
the suggestion to be true, and will assume the charactenstics of the 
deceased, and, if interrogated, give a full account of his surroundings 
in a spirit world, albeit his account of his spirit abode will be in 
exact agreement with his preconceived notions on the subject In 
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■“The Psychic Phenomena"* Mr Hudson gives a very graphic and 
interesting account of an interview between a slate-writmg medium 
and a celebrated Union general at which he himself was present 
The result of that interview was that in two instances the replies 
came from the spirits of persons whom the medium thought to be 
dead, but who were actually alive, and, in one instance, in which a 
letter had been written to a deceased person, asking a specific ques¬ 
tion, the correct answer to which neither the sitter nor the medium 
could possibly know, the reply received was, “ A. B is here, but cannot 
communicate to-day ” A B was the person addressed. The most 
obvious conclusion to be drawn from the experiment is that there 
was no such thing as the agency of disembodied spirits at the back of 
the psychic phenomena which is said to have occuiied during the 
interview ® 

In the East, and particularly in India, where spirits and ghosts are 
popularly believed to haunt the scenes of their former worldly 
activities, and where sianas (mediums), magicians, and charmers 
nbound and carry on a lucrative profession, the most supeificial 
observer cannot fail to notice the fact that the so-called spirits 
have their oiigin in the hysterical hallucinations of a disorganized 
will. In most cases the patients are women and little children whose 
nervous systems are most highly strung—a fact which renders them 
highly sensitive to all sorts of suggestions, in particular to those about 
ghosts, goblins, and the like But the most remaikable featuieof the 
spirit, or ‘control,’ is its tenor at the ‘sight ’ of the amulet provided 
for the patient, consisting generally of a piece of paper with some 
undecipherable heiroglyphics, or a religious text, or formula, in some 
obsolete language which the patient does not geneially understand 
As a matter of fact, he is not allowed to see the wnting on the paper, 
owing to the belief that the charm will suffer m efficacy from 
such an act The question is, what is the pnnciple of treatment 
in such cases ’ To say that the spint or demon is fnghtened by the 
piece of paper or the writing upon it will be childish, inasmuch as 
no embodied spirit is susceptible to that sort of fear in life 


> Pages 276—283 

- As to the doubtfal nature of this kind of phenomena see Joseph McCabe’s 
informmg work entitled ‘t Is Spiritualism Based on Fraud 
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Nor is it possible to accept the theologian’s explanation that 
the curative power lies in the name or the word of a God, for the 
‘word of power’ is known to fail oftener than otherwise The true 
explanation is to be found m the law of suggestion The patient is 
led to believe that the charm is possessed of a potency which no 
spmt can defy, and the subjective mmd within him does the rest 
It sets up strong, healthy vibrations in the body, remedying the 
broken-down condition of the system, with the result that the 
evil spirits, which had come into bemg in consequence of the derange¬ 
ment of the will and nerves, disappeai with the disappearance of 
their cause 

The fact that ‘spirits,’ which, by the way, seldom fail to 
put in an appearance at a seance, are invariably seen clad in 
the clothes they used to wear on earth is suggestive enough 
in itself, and gives rise to the- inference that they owe their 
existence to the ideas of the ‘living’ who may be present at a 
sitting In other cases, the perception of spints in a waking state 
IS an illustration of the work of the creative faculty of imagination 
with the aid of memory Memory furnishes the impression, and 
imagination intensifies and ‘ projects ’ it in visible form, as happens in 
dreams Thus, a critical analysis will show the so-called spints to be 
made of the same stuff as dreams are made of. 

This conclusion, however, does not affect the point in issue in so- 
far as the question of the survival of the soul is concerned, since that 
depends on the nature of the soul, rather than on its perception by 
men If the opinion of men, who have devoted their lives to the 
study of the psychic phenomena is admissible,—and the reasoned 
opinion of specialists and experts is always entitled to respect,—it is 
available m abundance to show that the soul is an undying reahty, 
capable of maintaimng a conscious existence independently of the body 
of matter. T J Hudson whose views as to the nature of the spiritistic 
phenomena generally agree with those stated above, writes in the 
preface to “A Scientific Demonstration of Future life”: 

“ In demonstrating the fact of a future life, I have snnplj- anals^d the mental 
organization of man, and shown that, from the % eiy nature of his phyaca!, mtellectual, 
and ps> ducal organism, anj other condusion than that he is destmed to a future life is 
logicaDy and saenbfically untenable ” 
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Again, in summing up the case for the future life of the soul, in 
the concluding chapter of the hook last-named, he maintains — 

" The fondamental axiom upon which our aigument is based is this there 
IS no faculty, emotion, or oiganism of the human mmd that has not its own use, 
function or object The first fundamental fact presented to view is that man is endowed 
with a dual mmd This has been abundantly demonstrated by the facts of experimental 
hypnotism, cerebral anatomy, and experimental surgery The fact of duality alone, 
considered m connection with our fundamental axiom is sufficient to put the intelhgent 
observer upon an earnest mquiry mto the possible use, function, and object of a dual 
mental organism; and his first mquiry is, 'what possible use is there for two mmds, 
if both* are to perish with the body’ ’ A future life, therefore, is at once suggested 
by this one isolated fact, and the suggestion is further strengthened by the fact 
that, whilst one of the two mmds grows feeble as the body loses its vitahty and is 
extmguished when the bram ceases to perform its functions, the other mmd grows 
strong as the body grows weak, stronger still when the bram ceases to act, and 
reaches its maximum of power to produce observable phenomena at the very hour 
of physical dissolution It is simply impossible, from these two facts alone, to resist 
the condusion that the .mmd which reaches its maximum of observable power at the 
moment of dissolution is not extmguished by the act of dissolution **'* Thus we find 
man, as he IS presented to us in the hght of demonstrable facts, possessed of a dual 
mental organism, compnsmg two classes of faculties, each complete m itself We find 
one class of faculties to be finite, perishable, imperfect, and yet well-adapted to a 
physical environment, and capable of development, by the process of evolution, to a high 
degree of excellence, morally, physically, and mentally, within the limits of its finite 
nature We also find that the noblest faculties belonging to physical man—those 
faculties which alone render his existence in this hfe tolerable, or even possible, those 
faculties which give him dommion over the forces of physical nature—are faculties 
which pertam exclusively to this life On the other hand, we find another set of 
faculties, each perfect m itself, and complete m the aggregate,—that is to 
say, every faculty, attnbute, and power necessary to constitute a complete 
personahty bemg present m perfection and we find that most important of 
those faculties perform no normal function m physical life Here, then, we 
have a personahty, connascent vuth the physical organism, but possessmg mdependent 
powers a distmct entity, with the mtellect of a god, a human soul, filled with 
human emotions, affection, hopes, aspu-ations, and desires longing for immortal 
life with a passionate yeammg that passeth understandmg, possessmg, m a word, 
all the mtellectual and moral attributes of a perfect manhood, together with a 
' kmetic force often transcendmg, in its visible manifestations, the powers of the 
physical fixime , m a word, a*'perfect bemg, nobly planned,’—a bemg of godlike 
powers and infinite possibihties Is it conceivable that there has been created such a 
manhood without a mission, such faculties without a function, such powers without 
a purpose ’ Impossible ' If nature is constant, no faculty of the human mmd exists 
without a normal function to perform If no faculty exists without a normal function 
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to perform, those faculties which do exist must perform their functions, either m this 
life or a future Me If man possesses faculties which perform no normal function 
m this Me, it follows that the functions of such faculties must be performed m a future 
Me” 

Myers is even more emphatic when he writes’ 

“I regard each man as at once profoundly unitary and almost infimtely 
composite, as mhentmg from earthly ancestors a multiplex and ‘ colonial ’ organism— 
polyaoic and perhaps polypsjchic m an extreme degree; but also as ruhng and 
unifj mg that organism by a soul or spirit absolutely beyond our present analysis— 
a soul which has ongmated m a spiritual or metethenal enviroiiment; which even 
while embodied subsists m that environment; and which will stiU subsist therein 
after the body’s decay I daim, m fact, that the ancient hypothesis of an mdwelhng 
soul, possessing and using the body as a whole, yet bcatmg a real, though ob«cure, 
relation to the various more or less apparently disparate consaous groupings manifest¬ 
ed in connection with the organism and m connection with more or less localised groups 
of nerve-matter, IS a hypothesis not more perplexing, not more cumbrous, than any 
-other hypothesis yet suggested I dmm also that it is conceivably provable,—I m^'self 
hold it as actually proved,—by direct observation I hold that certam manifestations 
of central mdmdnalities, associated now or formerly with certam definite organisms, 
have been observed m operation apart from those organisms, both while the orgamsms 
•were still living, and after they had decayed ” 

Concerning the souls of the departed, Mi. Mjersis of opinion 
that there is ground to believe that their state is one of endless 
evolution in wisdom and in love 

' Sptriiual ctoltifton —that, then, is our destiny, mthis and other worlds ,— 
an evolution gradual wnth many gradations, and nsmg to no assignable dose And the 
passion for Life is no selfish weakness , it is a factor m the umversal energv It 
should keep its strength unbroken e^en when our wearmess longs to fo’d the han/la 
in endless slumber it should outlast and annihilate the ‘ pangs that conquer trust ’ 

Kay, m the mfimte Umverse man may now feel, for the first tune, at home The 
w orst fear is over , the true security is won The worst fear was the fear of spmtual 
extraction or spiritual sohtude, the true security is m the telepathic law . As to our 

own soul’s future, when that first shock of death IS passed. It IS m BuddhiOT that we 

find the more mspirmg, the truer view. That western conception of an instant and 
unchangeable bliss, or woe-a bliss or woe detsrmmed largely by a man’s behefe m 
this earthly ignorance, on matters which ‘the angels desire to look mto’-is’the 
bequest of a pre-Copemiean era of speculative thought. In its Jlahomedan travesty 
we see the same scheme with outlmes coarsened mto grotesqueness _we see it 
degrade the cosmic march and profiuence mto a manner of children’s play ” 


> *' The Human Per;oDahtr and lU Survival olBodilr Death,’ Chap II 
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The fact is that the moment we get iid of the eironeous notion 
that consciousness can be the product of the physical matter of the 
brain, and assign to it its proper place as a reality, coeval with matter, 
and endowed with functions which matter can never perform, we are 
left with nd other alternative than that of continuity of life m both 
the past and the future A necessary coiollary from the established 
facts of continuity of life and evolution is the possibility of a conscious¬ 
ness of pre-mcarnations in some rare and more advanced souls than 
the ordinary type of mediums The sum-total of past experiences is 
preseived' m the mind m the shape of tendencies, emotions, passions, 
and the like, but not as isolated fragments, or bits of knowledge, 
floating on the surface of consciousness Hence, the memory of past 
incarnations depends on the capacity of the soul to re-transform its 
mental inclinations and tendencies into the original experiences which 
had given them birth That mind is possessed of the power to revivify 
evaporated impressions of past thoughts and deeds, is evident from 
the faculty of recollection Hence, any one who can perform the 
task of self-introspection in an advanced degree can lecover the 
memory of his past lives, though, m the case of ordinary mediums, 
who are generally spiritually ‘ passive,’ this power cannot be conceded, 
^except where the abnormality of the mind unconsciously leads to the 
training of the will But even in such a case the errors of belief and 
the impurities of the mind and body are sure to impart their tinge to 
the phenomena perceived and to make things appear topsy-turvy. 

One has only to read the biographies of the Holy Tvrtfiamkaras in 
some of the Jama Puranas to be convinced of the fact that a conscious¬ 
ness of pie-incamations is not only not the outcome of suggestion in 
each and every case, but also possible of attainment for mankind at 
large 

The fact that the soul is capable of maintaining an existence 
independently of the physical body is not difficult to prove, since it is 
a simple and incorruptible substance That the soul is a substance, 
t e, that which exists per se, is clear from the fact that it is the subject 
•of knowledge and a condition piecedent to the awareness of all 
things, relations, and states of feelings All mental modifications and 


^ See Chapter IX 
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states of consciousness, such as sensations of pleasure and pain^ 
and the like, pie-suppose a subject to which they belong. As a 
psychologist of note says, a feeling necessanly implies a being who 
feels Cognitions and emotions cannot inhere in nothing, nor can 
volition be the function of a puie non-entity Hence, they must be 
the states of a something which exists, consequently, of a substance 
As regards the simplicity of the soul, it is sufficient to point out 
that it cannot be a compound, since otherwise it will be incapable of 
discharging the functions that it does 

“Every one’s expenence,” sajs Maher, “teaches him that he js capable of 
forming various abstract ideas, such as those of Bemg, Unity, Trutli, Virtue and the- 
like, which are of their nature simple, mdivisihle acts Now, acts of this sort cannot 
flow &om an extended' or composite substance, such as, for instance, the brain This 
will be seen by a httle reflexion In order that the mdivisible idea of, saj, truth, be 
the result of the activity of this extended substance, either different parts of the idea 
must belong to different parts of the brain, or each part of the bram must be subject 
of an entire idea, or the whole idea must pertain to a smgle part of tlie brain Now, 
the first alternative is absurd The act by which the mtellect apprehends truth, hnng, 
and the like, IS an indivisible thought. It is directly mcompatible wnth its nature to 
be allotted or distnbuted over an aggregate of separate atoms But the second alter¬ 
native is equally impossible If different parts of the composite substance were each 
the basis of a complete idea, we should have at the same time not one, but several 
ideas of the object Our consciousness, however, tells us this is not the case Lastly, 
if the whole idea were located m part or element of the composite substance, either 
this part IS itself composite or simple If the latter, then our thesis—that the ultimate 
subject of thought is mdivisible—is established at once If the former, then the old 
senes of impossible alternatives will recur again until we are finally forced to the 
same conclusion ’’ 

The same argument also proves the simplicity of the subject of 
judgment Maher, S J, again points out 

“The simplest judgment pre-supposes the comparison of two distmct ideas, 
which must be simultaneoudy apprehended by one mdivisible agent Suppose tht 
judgment, ‘Saence is useful,’ to be ehated If the subject wMch apprehends the tw( 
conqppts ‘science’ and‘useful’is not mdivisible, then we must assume that one o! 


^ Maner’s idea of mextension will become dear to the reader by apenisa 

of the following foot-note to page 444 of his ‘ Psycholo^ ’ 

“The schoolmen expressed the former attribute-absence of evtoncinn o 
^mpositionofmtegrant pa^—bythe term qnantxtatitc sxmplxcxiti The fact tha 
the soul IS not the result of a plurahty of prmciples coalescmgto mrm a smgle nature . 
they signified by assertuig that it is esscnttally simple— simplex quoad rssenttam ’’ 
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these terms is apprehended by one part and the other by a second or else that 
separate elements of the divisible subject are each the seat of both ideas In the 
former case, however, we cannot have any judgment at all The partapprehends 
* science,’the different part h conceives the notion'useful,’ but the mdivisible act of 
comparison requinng a smgle agent who combmes the two ideas is wanting, and we can 
no more have the affirmative predication than if one man thmks 'science,’ and another 
forms the concept ‘useful ’ In the second alternalave, if a and h each simultaneously 
apprehended both ‘science ’ and ‘useful,’ then we should have not one, but a multiplici¬ 
ty of judgments The simplicity of the inferential act of the mmd by which we seize 
the logical sequence of a conclusion, is still more irreconcilable with the hypothesis of a 
composite substance The three judgments—Every v isxr every a; is therefore, 
■every a; IS r—could no more constatutea syllogism if they proceeded &om a composite 
^bstance than if each proposition was apprehended alone by a separate man ” 

In lespect of memory, also, it is not difficult to see that it cannot 
be the function of matter, or of a composite substance like the brain 
There can be no recollection unless the identity of the person who 
recalls a past experience with the one who had undergone it is present 
in consciousness “To remember the expenences of another,” says 
Maher, “would be to vemQvab&i: having been somebody else mother 
words, to simultaneously affirm and deny one’s own identity, a pure 
-and absurd contradiction ” Recollection, then, would be impossible 
for a consciousness which is constantly generated from the physical 
matter of the brain, and which does not, therefore, persist through 
life 

Again, if consciousness be regarded as a secretion of matter, 
it must be a composite substance, in which case the consciousness an 
individual has of himself can only be the result of a combination of 
an immense number of consciousnesses But this is contradicted by the 
factthat'nobody feels himself as many As to this, Mr J C Chatterji, 
■the author of ‘The Hindu Realism,’ observes — 

“ Not only does an individual not feel himself as many, but if really many 
consciousnesses formed one mdividual consciousness, then the body would often be either 
„tom to pieces or absolutely mactive For, it is comparatively a very rare thmg to 
find a large number of conscious entities acting together absolutely with one will and 
purpose They generally have different wills and purposes of their own, and if 
the different members and parts of the body had each a separate consciousness 
of its own, and at the same tune were not suhordmate to some other and 
central consciousnesses, it is pretty certam that they would often disagree and try 
io carry on their different wills and purposes, and the result would be a complete 
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disintegration of the body Or, if the bodj did not disintcfnraie, tiion then xiouM 
be an absolute deadlock of activity, inasmuch as the \arjinr' wills and purpav 
of the different parts of the body would neutralize one another But, as neither 
tins kind of disintegration nor stagnation is e\er observed, we must conclud’ 
that it IS not the separate consciousnesses of tiio different parts of tht lod\ which 
produce the one mdividual consciousness ’* 

Besides, if there were many consciousnesses m the bodj, mental 
activity would be carried on in different parts simultaneouslj, or at 
least there would be as many ideas of a single object of perception 
as there are consciousnesses in the body or the brain But since 
actual experience belies this supposition, it follows that the soul is 
an indivisible unit of consciousness 

The above arguments fully suffice to pro\e the simplicity of the 
substance of consciousness 

We now come to the quality of indestructibility which is also 
an attnbute of the soul With regard to this, it must be e\ ident that 
that which is a simple, f c , a non-compound substance, can never be 
conceived as coming to an end, for the annihilationof that which 
exists can only mean the breaking up of a compound into its component 
parts Hence, annihilation is not possible where a given substance is 
not a compound that might break up into simpler elements 

It IS interesting to note that the modern science of Phjsiological 
Psychology has itself felt obliged to acknowledge the presence, m 
a living bemg, of such an entity as shall enable the elements of sensa¬ 
tion to be fused together into psychic experience, that is perception 
Mr McDougall wiites in his Physiological Psychology (see na'rek 


“At any moment of wrakmg life the state of one's consciousness m so far as 
It IS sensational is due to a multitude of stimuli plajung upon the sense oreans 
and exciting. different specific psjcho-physical processes mthe sensory-motor ares of 
the various sensory areas of the cerebral cortex. Each of these excites an elemoot, J 
quahly of sensation of greater or less intensity, and all these are fused with ^■anQ««^ 

grees of mtimacy to form the comple.x sensory background of consciousness m 

by succ^e efforts of attention, we can discnmmate different quahties The 
of theelementaiyquahfaesis thus a purely psjchical fusion and does not 
fusion of the nervous processes that excite the elementarj^ quahties It LTwax « 
been recognized that any state of consciousness of an mdi^ndual. however^mnW 

It may be, is yet m a sense a umtary whole and not a mere agglomeration of the 
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parts or features which \\c distinguish in it by introspective analysis We ha ve¬ 
to recognize that m sense perception the psychical state is the unitary resultant of a 
multiplicity of locally separate and qualitotively unlike nervous processes, and that 
the fusion is purely psychical fusion, obeying laws that aie purely psychical laws and 
have no equivalents in physiological sphere We are compelled to admit that the 
so-called ps^'chlcal elements are not mdependent entities, but are partial affections of a 
single substance or being, and suice - this is not any part of the bram, is not a 
matenal substance but differs from all material substance m that w hile it is unitary, it is 
j*et present, oi can act or be acted upon, at many points in space simultaneously (namely 
the various parts of the bram in which psycho-physical processes are at any moment 
occumng), we must regard it as an immaterial substance or being And this being 
thus necessanly postulated as the ground of the unity of individual consciousness, we 
may call the soul of the individual ” 

As a result of the foregoing considerations we are entitled to say 
that being a substance, that is, as a something which subsists by 
its own nature, the soul cannot possibly be annihilated out of exist¬ 
ence, and IS an entity quite independent of the physical body which 
It inhabits during its earthly life. As such it is fully capable of main¬ 
taining an existence independently of its garment of flesh 

It will not be out of place to point out, while we are still on the 
subject, that the eiior of matenalism is due to its supposition that a 
soul will be no soul unless it remain in one and the same state always 
and under all conditions, so that the consciousness which is affected 
by musk, coffee and the like, cannot but be a product of matter 
This erroneous impiession has probably derived encouragement from 
the teachings of certain cheap and easy-going systems of religious 
metaphysics which actually regard the living essence as unchang¬ 
ing and not liable to be affected by matter There can, however, 
be no greater error than that implied in the supposition, for 
both spirit and matter are able to influence and operate upon each 
other under certain circumstances Nor is the interaction between 
these two substances erratic or indeflnite in any sense, it has its 
own laws which are as ngid and inviolable as those to be met with 
in any of the apodictic sciences We shall deflne some of these laws 
when we come to deal with the theory of karma, meanwhile, it is 
sufficient to say that the matenalist has confused the issue by confln- 
ing his attention to a set of wrong alternatives for an explanation 
' of the phenomena of consciousness. The strangest thing about this 
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IS that while he is noUprepared to deny the evistence of matter, m 
spite of the changes which it is constantly undergoing in subjection 
to the forces of nature, he sees nothing but non-e\istence of the soul 
the moment he discovers it to be affected by musk and the like, 
altogether forgetting that the gulf between the conscious and the 
unconscious is too wide to be bridged over by an> means As Prof. 
Bowne' observes — 

" By descnbing the mind as a waxen tablet, and things as inuprossing thcms''K cs 
upon it, we seem to get a great insight until thmk to ask where this extended 
tablet IS, and how thmgs stamp themsches on it, and how the perceptive act could 
be explained even il they did Tne immediate antecedents of sensation and 
perception are a senes of nervous changes m the brain Whatever we know of the 
•outer world is revealed only in and through these nerv ous changes But these arc 
totally unlike the objects assumed to exist as their causes If we might conceive the 
mmd as m the light, and in direct contact with its objects, the imagimtion at least 
would be comforted, but when we conceive the mmd as coming m contact with the 
outer world only m the dark chamber of the skull, and then not in contact w ith the 
•objects perceived, but onlj with a senes of nerve changes of which, moreover, it 
knows nothing, it is plain that the object is a long wa> off All talk of pictures, 
impressions, etc., ceases because of the lack of all the conditions to give such figures 
any meaning It is not even dear that we shall ever find our way out of the darkness 
mto the world of hght and reality agam We begin •with complete trust m phvsics 
and the senses, and are forthwith led away &om the object into a nerv ous labynnth, 
where the object is entirely displaced by a set of nervous changes which are totally 
uhhke anyttung but themselves Fmally, we land in the dark chamber of the skull 
The object has gone completely, and knowledge has not yet appeared Nervous 
agns ate the raw material of all knowledge of the outer world, actording to the 
most decided realism But m order to pass beyond these signs mto a knowledge of 
the outer world, we must posit an mterpreter who shall read back these signs into 
their objective meaning But that mterpreter, agam, must implicitly contamthe 
meanmgof the umveise withm itself, and these signs are really but excitations 
which cause the soul to unfold what is withm itself Inasmuch as by common consent 
the soul commumcates ■with the outer world only through these signs, and never 
comes nearer to the object than such signs can bring it, it follows that the prmciples 
•of mterpretabon must be m the mmd itself, and that the resulting construction is 
primarily only an expression of the mmd’s own nature All reacbon is of this sort, 
it expresses the nature of the reactmg agents, and knowledge comes under the 
same head ” 


> Metaphysics, pp 407—10 
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Even that great psychologist Prof William James, found him¬ 
self forced to recogmse that the * I * which knows cannot be an 
aggregate personality, though, as a psychologist, he did not feel 
called upon to pronounce judgment upon the precise question before 
us now He writes *— 

“ The consciousness of self involves a stream of thought, each part of which as 
■* I ’ can (1) remember those which went before, and know the thmgs they knew, 
■and (2) emphasize and care paramountly for certam ones among them as * me ’ and 
apprc^nate to these the rest The nucleus of the ‘ me * is always the bodily existence 
felt to be present at the time This ' me ’ is an empnncal aggregate of things ob- 
nectively known The ' I ’ which knows them cannot itself be an aggregate, neither 
for psychological purposes need it be considered an unchangmg metaphjisical entiiy like 
the Soul, or a prmciple like the pure Ego, viewed as out of time It is a Thought 
at each moment, different from that of the last moment, but appropnative of the 
latter, together with all that the latter called its own 

Prof James maintains that personality implies 

"the incessant presence of two elements, an objective person, known by a pass¬ 
ing subjective Thought and recognized as contmumg m tune " 

But the question is, what is this so-called Subjective Thought, 
and where are'we to look for it ’ The answer to this is not to be 
found m the books of Materialism, but in Religious philosophy, and, 
in the language of Swami Abhedananda, may be expressed thus — 

"Agam, this Prana or hfe-force is inseparable from mtelligence The 

•Self has two powers, which express themselves as mtelligence and as the activity of the 
Prana or hfe-force Litelhgence is that which is the source of consciousness The 
life-force or Mukhya Prana is somethmg independent of the sense-powers, but the 
sense-powers are dependent upon the life-givmg Prana Where hfe-force is unmani¬ 
fest, the sense-organs may remam perfect, but there will not be any expression of the 
sense-powers in the form of the perception of sensation The eye of a dead man may 
be perfect, the optic nerve may be m good condition, the bram cells may be m a nor¬ 
mal state, but as the hfe-force is not workmg m that body, the sense-organs must 
remam dead, without performmg their functions, ivithout producmg any sensation 
Thus we can see that all the sense-organs remam active m the body, because Prana, 
the source of all activity, is there, and because the life-force governs and regulates 
all the senses ”— {Self-Kttoioledge, pp 72, 73, 76 and 77) _ 

'See ‘The Prmaples of Psychology,’ Vol I, p 400 
4 
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According to Theosophists, “ Consciousness and life are identical, 
two names for one thing, as regarded from within and from without. 
There is no life without consciousness, there is no consciousness with¬ 
out life When we vaguely separatethem in thought and analyze what 
we have done, we find that we have called consciousness turned inward 
by the name of life, and life turned outwards by the name of conscious¬ 
ness When it IS said that life is‘ more or less conscious,’ it is- 
not the abstraction life that is thought of, but ‘a living thing,’' 
more or less aware of its surroundings” (‘A Study in Consciousness,’ 
by Annie Besant, p 32) 

This, however, does not explain the part played by matter in 
the manifestation of conscious phenomena, but William James, whose 
opinion as a psychologist has been already referred to, strikes the true 
note when he says — 

“ When the physiologist who thinks that his science cuts off all hope of immortahty- 
pronounces the phrase, * Thought is a function of the brain,' he thinks of the matter 
lUst as he thmks when he says, * Steam is a function of the tea-kettle,’ * Light is a 
function of the electnc curcmt,’ ‘ Power is a funcbon of the movmg waterfall ’ In 
these latter cases the several material obiects have the function of mwardly creatuig^ 
or engendermg their effects, and their function must be called productive function. 
Just so, he thinks, it must be with the bram Engendermg consciousness m its mtenor, 
much as it engenders cholesterm and creatin, and carbonic aad, its relation to our 
soul’s life must also be called productive function But m the world of physical 
nature, productive function of this sort is not the only kmd of function with 
which we are familiar In thecaseof a coloured glass, a pnsm, ora refracting 
lens, we have transmissive function The energy of bght, no matter how produced, 
is by the glass sifted and limited in colour, and by the lens or pnsm determined 
to a certam] path and shape Similarly, the keys of an organ have only a trans¬ 
missive function They open successively the vanous pipes and let the wmd 
m the au:-chest escape m vanous ways The voices of the vanous pipes 
are constituted by the columns of air trembling as they emerge But the air is not 
engendered m the organ The organ proper, as distingui^ed from its air-diesi^ is 
only an apparatus for letting portions of it loose upon the world m these pecuharly 
limited shapes My thesis now is this that, when we tlunk of the law that thought 
IS a function of the brain, we are not required to thmk of productive function only, 
fee are entitled also to consider pernttsstve or transmissive function And this 
the ordinary psycho-physiologist leaves out of his account As the air now comes 
through my glottis determined and limited m its force and quabfy of its vibrations 
by the peculiarities of those vocal chords which form its gate of egress and ^ape it 
mto my personal voice, even so the genuine matter of reality, the life of s uls. 
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as it ism Its fulness, will break through our several brains mto this, world m all 
sorts of restricted forms, and with all the imperfections and queemesses that charac¬ 
terize our finite individualities here below '*Suman Immortahty, pp 28—36 

Thetruth IS that Spirit, Lifei or Intelligence, is a self-subsistent 
reality, and quite independent of matter and its forms, Matenalism 
has taken a great leap in the dark in regarding it as a product of 
matter 

It will be a mistake to imagine that we are the first in the field 
of research; in reality, every age has produced its thinkers who have 
devoted themselves whole-heartedly to the study of the problem 
Perhaps it is not easy to excel certain mystic researchers in their in¬ 
vestigation into the nature of Reality, or Life, underlying all appear¬ 
ances of matter We can only admire their untying zeal and their power 
of discernment They have conceived the atom of physical matter, 
not to be a simple iinit, devoid of parts, but to he composed of smaller 
fragments, and these, again, to be not simple, but complex combina¬ 
tions of still minuter particles When we get to what might appear 
to be the smallest unit or atom of physical matter, we are not at the 
end of our search, for, to our utter bewilderment at that point, the « 
atom breaks up and reveals within itself a kind of finer matter, 
known to the occultists as the matter of the Astral ‘ world ' By 
continuing the process of breaking up in the Astral ‘ world,’ we get 
to its unit of matter or atom, only to find that there is another * world ’ 
of indescribable beauty within it In this manner, we pass through 
what are described as the ‘Mental,* the ‘BvMhic,* the ‘Nirvamc,* 
the ‘Paramrvamc’ and the ‘Mahaparamrvania’ planes, each of 
which consists m a finer quality ‘ of matter than the one preceding 
it Life, however, manifests itself on all these planes, which are 
described as interpenetrating one another No particular kind of 
matter could these mystic investigators discover as the source of 
consciousness, and even to-day no one has been able to point out the 
particular kind of atoms from which reason and memory could be 
distilled or choice and volition extracted Such ’is the problem of 
Life, however far we might push our enquiry into the ongin of con¬ 
sciousness, the mystery only deepens, and we are brought face to face 
with the enigma of being, with all its tantalizing charm of elusiveness- 

t 1 
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and insolubility. But we should not forget the one important 
point about it, namely, that the problem arises 3ust because we 
choose to create it by refusing to accept Life or Spmt as a self- 
subsisting Reality. The charm of elusiveness, thus, belongs to the 
human intellect which creates a maze in the first instance, and then 
manages to lose itself in its imaginary turns and bends, and 3 ust 
because the perplexity is of our own making, we can allow ourselves 
to be as deeply entangled m its meshes as we please. 

To continue with our exammation of modern science, matter has 
been seen to be insufiicient to explain the phenomena of conscious¬ 
ness, notwithstanding that scientists have endeavoured to evade the 
difficulty by exaggerating its function This is not the only difli- 
culty in the way of modern science, for it has little or no knowledge 
of even Time and Space, though it is familiar with the ubiquitous 
ether, the necessary medium of motion As regards Time and Space, 
some idea of the confusion of thought prevailing amongst modern 
wnters might be formed by a perusal of the following deliberate 
opinion of Herbert Spencer, one of England’s greatest philo* 
, sophers — 

“We cannot conceive Space and Time as entities, and are equally disabled 
from conceivmg them as attnbutes of entities or as non-entities The imme 

diate knowledge which we seem to have of them proves, when exammed, to b« 
total Ignorance ” (The First Prmciples) >■ 

Kant, the great German philosopher, had already, before the time 
of Herbert Spencer, declared Space and Time to be pure d priori 
forms of understanding, but this did not satisfy the English thinker 
who said.— 

"Ihe proposition with which Kant’s philosophy sets out, verbally 
though it IS, cannot by any effort be rendered into thought—cannot be mteipreted 
into an idea properly so called, but stands merely for a pseud-idea In the first place 
to assert that Space and Tune are subjective conditions is, by imphcation, to assert 
that they are not objecbve reahties, if the Space and Time present to our mmds 
belong to the ego, then of necessity they do not belong to the non-ego Now it is 
impossible to thmk this The very fact on which Kant bases his hypothesis—namely, 
that our consciousness of Space and Time cannot be suppressed-testifies as much] 
for that consciousness of Space and Tune which we cannot nd ourselves of, is thl 
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consciousness of them as existmg objectively It is useless to reply that such an 
mabihty must inevitably result if they are subjective forms' The question here is— 
what does consciousness directly testij^? And the direct testimony of consciousness 
IS that Tune and Space are not withm the mmd, but -without the mmd, and so 
absolutely independent that we cannot conceive them to become non-existent even 
supposing the mind to become non-existent ” (The First Prmciples) 

Finally, Haeckel tnes to tone down the rigid idealism of Kant 
by acknowledging the ob 3 eetive reality of Time and Space, though 
he ultimately leaves them out of his calculation in his monistic 
scheme of a matter-force world This is, however, what he says as 
to Time and Space.— 


, “Since Kant explamed Time and Space to be merely ‘ forms of perception ’— 
Space the fonn of the external. Time of mtemal sensitivity—there has been a keen 
controversy, which still contmues over this important problem A large section of 
modem metaphysicians have persuaded themselves that this ‘ critical fact ’ possesses 
a great importance as the startmg pomt of a ‘purely idealistic theory of knowledge,’ 
and that, consequently, the natural opmion of the normal healthy mind as to the 
reahly of time and space has been swept aside This narrow and ultra-ideahsbc con¬ 
ception of tune and space has become a prohfic source of error It overlooks the 
fact that Kant only touched one side of the problem, the subjective side, m that theory, 
and recognised the equal validity of its objective side ‘Tune and Space,’ he said, 

‘ have empirical reality, but transcendental ideahty ’ Our modem monism is quite 
compatible with this thesis of Kant’s, but not with the one-sided exaggeration of 
the subjective aspect of the problem ’’ (The Riddle of the Universe) 

This IS about all that Modern Science knows of Time and Space; 
and even Haeckel has nothing more to say of their nature than what 
is to be inferred from the statement /that they possess empirical 
reality but transcendental ideality 

As regards the problem of the origin of movement, described 
as the second of the ‘ world enigmas' by Du Bois Raymond, the last 
word of science must be taken to be that it is 

“ solved by the recognition that movement is as mnate and ongmal a property 
of substance as a sensation ’’ (The Riddle of the Universe) 

This IS, however, a misleading statement to a certain extent, for 
while motion is an attribute of matter, it is not a property of pure 
spirit, though * embodied souls enjoy the power to direct their 
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movements into particular channels at will This will be made clear 
by and by , in the meantime it is evident that what enables them to 
do so IS their will which is a distinct kind of force Many persons 
will at once deny that will is a kind of force; but we need only refer 
to the following reasoned expression of opinion from Dr Alfred 
Russell Wallace’s Natural Selection and Tropical Nature to be convinc¬ 
ed of the fact that it cannot be regarded as a non-entit 5 ' pure and 
simple Says Dr Wallace — 


“ We are acquainted with two radically distinct or apparently distinct kinds of 
force—the first consists of the primary forces of nature, such as gravitation, cohesion, 
repulsion, heat, electnaty, etc., the second is our own will force Many persons will 
at once deny that the latter exists It will be said that it is a mere transformation 
of the pnmary forces before alluded to, that the correlation of forces mcludes those 
of nninial life, and that toil! itself is but the result of molecular change m the bram I 
tbiiik, however, that it can be shown that this latter assertion has never been proved, 
nor e\ en been proved to be possible, and that m makmg it, a great leap m the dark 
has been taken from the known to the unknown It may be at once admitted that the 
muscular force of animals and man is merely the transformed energy derived from 
the pnmary forces of nature So much lias been, if not rigidly proved, yet rendered 
highly probable, audit is m perfect accordance with all our knowledge of natural 
forces and natural laws But it cannot be contended that the physiological balance- 
sheet has ever been so accurately struck, that we are entitled to say, not one-thousandth 
part of a grain more of force has been exerted by any organised body, or m any part 
of it than has been derived from the known primary forces of the material world If 
that were so, it would absolutely negative the existence of will, for if will is any- 
thuig, it IS a power that directs the action of the forces stored up m the body, and it is 
not conceivable that this direction can take place, without the exercise of some foice 
m some part of the organism However dehcately a machme may be constructed, 
with the most exquisitely contrived detents torelease a weight or spnng by the exer¬ 
tion of the smallest possible amount of force, some external force will always be 
required so, in the animal machuie, however mmute may be the changes required m 
thecellsorfibresof the brain, to set m motion the nerve currents which loosen or 
excite the pent-up forces of certam musdes, some foree must be required to effect 
those changes If it is said, ‘those changes are automatic, and are set in motion 
by external causes,’ then one essential part of our consciousness, a certain amount of 
freedom in willmg, is anmhilated and it is inconceivable how or why there should 
ha\e ansen anyiconsaousness or an> apparent will, in such purely automatic organisms 
If this were so, our apparent Will would be an illusion, and Professor Huxley’s behef 
* that our volition counts for somethmg as condition of the course of events,’ would 
be fallacious, since our volition would then be but one link in the chain of events 
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•counting for neither more nor less than any other hnk whatever "—^Natural Selection 
and Tropical Nature, p 21i) 

This finishes our examination of modem science, which, as our 
investigation fully demonstrates, is still very far from perfection 

We may now revert to Hindu Realism to enumerate the causes 
•of the world process from the standpoint of the Vai^esika philosophy 
So far as matter is concerned, Hindu Realism is at one with the 
modem scientist m describing it as an atomistic substance. Modem 
•science has discovered about seventy different kinds of atoms of 
matter, but has not yet been able to reduce them into fewer genera 
■or species, but Kanada reduces them to four kinds only, namely, 

(1) those which can be discerned by sight, 

(2) those which can be discerned by the sense of touch or 

temperature, 

(3) those discernible by the sense of taste, and 

(4) those which appeal to, and are discernible by the sense of 

smell. • 

Kanada holds that there cannot be atoms corresponding to the ‘ 
sense of heanng, because he does not consider the emission of sound 
to be the property of any particular class of atoms, inasmuch as 
-every thing can be conceived as silent He maintains that sound 
arises by friction m dki^a (the continuous medium, like the ethei of 
modem science) 

To these four kinds of atoms Hindu Realists add five other sub¬ 
stances, and call them the nine realities, which may be enumerated 
-as follows *— 

(1—4) the four kinds of atoms, as stated above, 

(5) Ikdia, % e , the continuous Ether, 

(6) Time, t e , succession of moments, 

(7) Dik, % e , the pnnciple which holds things m space, 

(8) Mind, and 

(9) Soul 

In strange contrast to these nine realities of Kanada are the 
two ultimate iattvas (existences) of Kapila, namely, Puniia, which 
IS the principle of Consciousness, or Life, and Prakriii, the root of the 
material and the forces of nature With respect to them the system 
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of Kapila resembles, to a certain extent, the one which also reduces 
the universe to two substances, and Prsm (life) None of 

these schools of philosophy, however, tries to attain to that monistic 
unity which is the key-note of Vedanta, said to be the crest jewel 
of Hindu metaphysics 

The doctrine of Vedanta is the doctrine of Idealism The world 
is regarded as an illusion, ora dream Matter is not a subsistmg reality, 
and consciousness, that is mind, is the only real existence which is 
endowed with the qualities of Existence, Intelligence and Bliss, and 
is termed Saehchidananda {=Sat, Existence + Chit, Intelligence-f 
Ananda, Bliss) This consciousness is further conceived as an all- 
pervading essence, and is termed Brahman (neuter) As such it is 
the true soul of the mdmdual who is merely a bundle of ‘ name and 
form ’ The aim of life is to become merged in this Absolute Im¬ 
mutable Sdf (Brahman) by knowledge or works or both. 

The argument by which it is sought to support this system 
comprises the following points. 

(1) the deluding nature of the senses, 

(2) dependence of the external world on perception, 

(3) the a pi 101 i basis of the laws of nature, 

(4) the undemabihty of mmd, 

(5) the abstract unity of consciousness, and 

i6) the desnability of a monistic conclusion generally 

We shall take up each of these points one by one and ascertain 
the limits within which they may be said to hold good 

To begin with the deluding nature of our senses, it is true that 
they are at tunes deceitful—a rope is easily mistaken for a serpent, 
the stump of a tree for a human being, and a shadow for a ghost. 
But how do we know that an error has been committed? By the 
instrumentality of the senses themselves! This shows that the 
senses themselves are capable of rectifying the errors on careful 
observation It is obvious that except the senses themselves remove 
our false impressions we possess no means of findmg out whether a 
certain impression is a fact of observation or only a tnck of the 
deceitful fancy 
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As for the second point, that the existence of the external world 
depends on perception, the fact as that knowability is an attribute 
of things, but this does not mean that they are non-existent or 
purely imaginary Berkeley, no doubt, maintains 


“That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas formed by the imagination, 
eidst icitJwut the mind, is what everyhodu tetll allmo And it seems no less evident 
that the various sensations or ideas imprmted on the sense, however blended or com- 
bmedtogether (that IS, whatever objects they compose), cannot exist otherwise than 
in a mmd perceivmg them I thmk an intuitive knowledge may be obtamed of this, 
by any one that shall attend to tohatts meant hy the term ' exist’vrhea applied to 
sensible thmgs The table I write on, I say, exists, that is, I see and feel it, and 
if I were out of my study I should say it existed, meaning thereby that if I was in 
my study I might perceive it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive it 
There was an odour, that is, it was smelt, there was a sound, that is to say, it was 
heard, a colour or figure, and it was perceived by sight or touch This is all that 
I can understand by these and the like expressions For, as to what is said of the 
absolute existence of unthinking things without any relation to their being perceived, 
that seems perfectly unmtelhgible Them esse is perctpi, nor is it possible they should 
have any existence, out of the minds or thinking things which perceive them It is 
indeed an opmion, strangely prevaihng amongst men, that houses, mountams, nvers, 
and, m a word, all sensible objects have an existence, natural or real, distmct &om 
their bemg perceived by fhe understandmg But with how great an assurance and 
acqmescence so ever this prmciple may be entertained m the world, yet whoever shall 
find m heart to call it m question, may, if I mistake not, perceive it to involve a mam- 
fest contradiction For what are the forementioned objects but the thmgs we perceive 
by sense, and what do we perceive besides our oton ideas or sensations , and is it not 
plainly repugnant that any one of these or any combination of them should exist unper¬ 
ceived ’ If we thoroughly examine this tenet it will, perhaps, be found at bottom 
to depend on the doctrine of abstract ideas For can there be a mcer stram of ab¬ 
straction than to distmguish the existence of sensible objects from their being 
perceived, so [as to conceive them existmg unperceived ’ Light and colours, heat 
and cold, extension and figures, m a word, the things we see and feel, what are 
they but so many sensations, notions, ideas, or impressions on the sense, and is 
it possible to separate, even m thought, any of these from perception’ For my 
part, I might as easily divide a thmg from itself But my conceiving or imagmmg^ 
power does not extend beyond the possibihty of real existence or perception Hence, 
as it IS impossible for me to see or feel anytbmg without an actual sensation of that 
thing, so IS it impossible for me to conceive m my thoughts any sensible thmg or 
object distmct from the sensation or perception of it"— (Principles of Human Knoio- 
ledge) 
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But this only means that all things are knowable It will 
be rash to im^ne that things cease to exist as soon as the observer’s 
attention is called away in another durection This is tantamount to 
saying that while knowability is a quality of things, they do not be¬ 
come dependent on the knowing faculty for their being, nor can 
they be classed as the contents of oar consciousness for that reason 
For when we perceive a thing we do not perceive it as being created 
by our imagination, but only as present or coming, finished and whole, 
into the field of perception How and when it was made is neither 
felt nor perceived, which means that our consciousness is not the 
maker of it, for otheiwise we should be aware of its genesis 

Furthermoie, no leal consolation is to be had even by regarding 
the world as the content of the perceiver’s mind, because in that 
•case every individual perceiver should be octitaHy and fully all-knowing, 
■especially as there can be, upon the basis of that supposition, no 
limiting or conditioning cause whatsoever The world, then has an 
existence of its own, independently of the being oi beings of any oi 
all of Its peiceivers, and is not contained, actually and physically, in 
the mind of any one, though all things are knowable by nature 

The third point is centied round the laws of nature which are said 
to bs independent of expenence and concerning which Kant delivered 
himself of the following expression of opinion — ' 

“If e-spenence is to teach us laws to which the existence of things is subject, 
these laws, if they regard things in themselves, must belong to them of necessitv, 
even outside our expenence But expenence teaches us what exists and how it exists 
but never thatit must necessarily exist so, and not otherwise Expenence therefore 
can never teach us the nature of things in themselves ’’—Kant’s Prolegomena by Dr- 
Fanl Cams, pp 50-51 

But while It is true that experience never teaches us why things 
•should exist as they do and not otherwise, understanding only finds 
its experiences to be governed by certain well-defined rules or laws 
It follows that reflection makes good the shortcomings of expenence, 
and must, therefore, be presumed to be endowed with the code of 
laws itself In this sense the laws of understanding must be said 
to be given a prion But, since our experiences of things only anse 
from contact with the things themselves, and since these experiences 
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tally in all cases and without exception with the laws of understanding, 
it follows that things in nature are also subject to the same, that is to 
say, to a corresponding set of laws Hence, it is impossible that the 
validity of the laws of nature should ever be impaired. 

The remaining points of the argument advanced by Vedanta may 
he taken up together. Of these the fourth is only disputed by 
materialism which has not been found to be quite a reliable system 
-of thought in this respect There can be no doubt but that con¬ 
sciousness IS a reality independent of matter, an ‘ immatenal ’ sub¬ 
stance that is immaterial in so far only as it is not matter, but spirit 
It IS the Knower himself Vedanta is undoubtedly right when it holds 
that the knower is not the body, but the Reality within This inner 
Heility, 'which is pure consciousness in essence, is present every¬ 
where, so says Vedanta, in all its fulness and as a whole 

It follows, therefore, that from the standpoint of Vedanta, the 
real Atman or Soul of all creatures is absolutely identical with, and 
in no way different from, God Vedanta, therefore, does not hesitate 
to tell Its follower, “ THAT THOU ART ” 

The immortal part of every being, we are further told, is con¬ 
sciousness itself, for that which is unchanging and beyond time and 
upon which depend the perception and knowledge of all othei things, 
IS necessanly above birth and death, which are both bounded, on two 
sides, by time Hence, he alone who identifies himself with his inner 
Reality attains to immortality 

As for the religious aspect of the question, the world we perceive 
through the instrumentality of the senses has but a secondaiy im¬ 
portance among the existing realities, the Living Reality, that is, 

- Consciousness, being entitled to the foiemost place in our estimation 
Hence those who pm their faith on the forms of things are little 
better than those who fall in love with the objects they see in their 
dreams, and come to grief The true object of worship and adoration, 
the only one that can secure for the soul the peace, the happiness 
and the immortality which it is hankering after, consequently, is the 
inner Divinity, the Sachchidananda, the Self. He it is who is to be 
realized, to be iid of the anguish which is the lot of the ignorant soul 

It is in this sense that the Vedantist understands the mystery 
of existence To him the whole thing is an illusion, and the only 
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reality is the One Conscious Existence, hisov.*n Self, vhich hccalh 
Brahman and defines with the words “not that, not that ” The 
idea underljing this quite negatne definition ;s that Brahm.an i^ 
hopelessly bejond words that it can onlj be defined b.v the negation 
of all things definable by language 

This one Existence persists on all planes and cannot be dcn’cd 
or ignored; for he who would deny consciousness would ha\o to be 
conscious himself. It is the Seer, Perception itself, and not liable to 
death or extinction THAT is to be known, he w ho does not know 
the * seer ’ knows nothing worth knowing. And, comcrsclj, he v ho 
has known this Reality may well say of all the Knowledge of worldly 
thmgs and scriptures and sciences that they are not only not nccessarv 
but a burden IVhat is the need of knowledge to him w ho has know n 
the Reality, not the relathe reality onb, but the real Absolute Reality 
which is immortal and eternal As the Bhagaxad Gita states, all the 
Vedas are as useful to a learned Brahmana as is a tank in a place co\ cr* 
ed all over with water Vedanta tells us that this Reality is not fa** 
to seek, it is the Man within, the Atman, whose presence m each and 
every form is the cause of life and ps^'chic activity 

From what has been said aboie, it follows that, according 
to the philosophers of the monistic Vedanta, the onlj’ li\ing and 
unchanging existence in the entire universe is pure Consciousness. 
Conceived as a quality, or essence, it ne\er changes under any 
circumstance whatsoever, whether it be working on the wak¬ 
ing, the dreaming, or the deep-sleep plane of empirical exist¬ 
ence. This one eternal Existence, Vedanta teaches us, is also the 
conseioasness within ourselves Hence, we are all Goi. It is upon 
this foundation that theVedantic conception of “Tnat thou art’* 
is bmlt 

As regards the number of souls in existence, Vedanta is rigidlv 
monistic even as to that, maintaining that there is and can be only 
one soul in existence. Since all the souls, it is urged, have conscioas- 
nes m common among them, it follows that consciousne^ is the one 
and the only real Soul Pointing out certam features of resemblance 
between the world and a dream, the most favounte method of 
argument with Vedanta the Vedantist asks. can we call oar dream- 
creatures spirits ? If not, then where is there room for a multiplicity 
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of souls in this dream-like illusion which it pleases us to call our real, 
material world ? If we refuse to dub the dream phantoms spirits, 
what authority have we for regarding the men and women of this 
world as other than phantoms ^ With the breaking up of the dream, 
the actors and actresses of the dream-stage melt into thin air, the 
buildings, parks, cities—nay, even whole worlds—collapse into any 
nothingness, and the entire panorama is rolled away like a scroll, 
leaving not a multiplicity of souls, but only the one indivisible self of 
the dreamer Similarly, argues the Vedantist, there is and can be 
only one spirit in this world of our waking consciousness Ascribing 
the spatial type of infinity to consciousness, he asks since God is but 
One, and within and without the umverse, where is there room for a 
second to come in ’ It is in this sense that Vivekananda maintains — 

“ There is but one Soul m the universe, not two It neither conies nor goes It 
neither reincarnates, nor dies, nor is reborn How can it’ How to die’ Whereto 
SO ’ Where am ‘ I ’ not already ’ "—(Stoamt Vtvekananda on Atman ) 

The argument that because the contents of different minds aie 
different, therefore, every mind is a separate entity or spirit in itself, 
fioes not find favour with Vedanta, on the ground that they differ 
only in respect of their contents, not with regard to their nature or 
essence, showing that consciousness is common to all minds, and, for 
that reason, only one and all-pervading In dreaming, too, urges 
Vedanta, it appears that the contents of individual minds are different 
from one another, yet when we wake up we discover that the vanety 
of minds and contents was an illusion, pure and simple, and that it 
was the mind of the dreamer which alone was the reservoir of 
•consciousness for all the multitude of minds in the dream 

Such is the nature of the argument which Vedanta advances in 
■support of Its philosophy What is meant by soul in Vedanta is not 
a self-existent unit of consciousness, but a very fine and enduring 
body, the sukshma iarira, which is the vehicle of transmigration. 
Self-consciousness is, however, not regarded as the property of even 
this extremely subtle body, but is said to be the lustre which it 
borrows from the Essence of Consciousness 

In this manner does Vedanta proceed to establish its monistic 
doctrine It first of all eliminates the duality of the seer and the 
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seen, by reducing the perceptible phenomena to an illusion pure and 
simple, and then takes away the multiplicity of souls, leaving the 
perceiving faculty or power as a solitary unit—all-pervading, eternal 
and unchangmg. This is summed up m the well-known expression— 
eko Brahman dvitiyo 7iasfe—signifying that Brahman is one and there 
is no second 

The immutability of Brahman is made to rest on the nature of 
consciousness, conceived as the common property of souls, that is to- 
say, as an abstract quality; for as such it is inconceivable that 
consdousness should ever cease to be itself, or become transformed 
into something which it is not Hence, Vedanta is never weary of 
reiterating that it persists intact on all the planes of manifestation, 
i e , the three states or conditions of existence known as waking, 
dreaming and deep sleep, to which later writers have added a fourth, 
namdy, iunya (super-consciousness) 

Such is the doctnne of the monistic Vedanta, which, in one way 
or anothei, and with certain necessary though minor variations, will 
be found to lie at the bottom of all systems of Idealism that aim at 
unification 

The Jianm ost o-ji (hama ost=* he is all') doctrine of Muslim 
Idealism is almost a copy of the Advaita Vedanta, it also aims at the 
unification of things in the unity of God 

But, unfortunately for this supposed high aim of philosophy, 
momsm is possible only by throttling common sense, since it is opposed 
to concrete natme 

If we are not blinded by any pre-formed convictions on the- 
subject, we shall not fail to perceive that the doctrine that Brahman 
IS the only existence and all else an illusion, or vvaya, to use a technical 
term of the Vedanta philosophy, is a self-contradictory one at its 
core since we are given the duahty of Brahman and nvsya to 
start with It is permissible to ask whether this nvsya be a thing 
which actualljr exists, or not ? No other alternative is posable, sincn 
nothing can actually exist and not exist at the same time. Now, if 
we say that it is an actuality of existence, there is an end to our 
monistic aspiration at once ; but, if it be urged, on the contrary, that 
it IS not endowed with existence, then it is impossible that that which 
has no existence whatsoever should ever be perceived This is the 
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dilemma from which Vedanta has never been able to extncate itself, 
except to its own satisfaction 

The “ hams, ost " doctrine, similarly, is a stumbling block in the 
way of truth, and has caused as great mischief as the tenets of 
materialism pure and simple With ‘ him ' alone in existence, it is 
inevitable that the world should be reduced to a simple dream, with 
‘ him ’ as the Dreamer, and all other living beings as phantoms of 
imagination. Accordingly, the soul is not the Reality, but the reflec¬ 
tion of Reality, and the mmmum honum is either the destruction of the 
reflection, or the merging in ‘him' which also involvesithe annihilation 
of the individual What sort of consolation is the soul to derive from 
the idea of annihilation which stares it in the face, it is difiicult to 
Imagine, but it is cunous that it has never occurred to the propounders 
of this kind of Idealism that things cannot cease to exist because of 
our mentally abstracting away some of their common attributes or 
properties 

‘All IS he, IS certainly a charming formula on account of its 
simplicity, and if brevity be the soul of wit, it is entitled to bear away 
the palm But the question is, whether brevity is also the soul of 
wisdom,as it is of wit? Analysis shows that the ‘AH' includes 
not only that which is living and conscious, but also that which is 
not living and not conscious Whether we reduce the universe to mind 
and matter, or to consciousness and ideas, there is no escape &om dual¬ 
ity, for the ideas, as such, are not conscious themselves, and are, there¬ 
fore, different from consciousness. It is not possible to get over this 
duality by any manner of means, as long as one does not prove—and, 
we fear, it will never be proved—that the ‘ideas' are also endowed 
with understanding, memory and the capacity to feel pleasure and pain 
The analogy of dreams is inadmissible here altogethei, for while a 
dream resembles this world in many respects, it does not do so in 
everj* particular. It is merely the dramatization of the dreamer’s 
ideas, which are soulless and unconscious The proof of this lies 
in the fact that while the dreamer, on waking up, remembers what 
he himself felt, or thought, he is qmte unconscious of the inner feel¬ 
ings and ideas of those others whom he sees in his dreams. If it be 
a fact that the dieamer’s mind itself becomes ensouled in the bodies 
of his dream-phantoms, investing them ^vlth mental equiipment as 
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a token of being, they would have their individual experiences in 
consciousness, namely, feelings, sensations and the like, of which he 
cannot but be aware But since this is not the case, it is clear that 
these phantoms have no individualities of their own, and merely play 
the parts assigned to them in the drama of thought by the under¬ 
standing of the dreamer Hence, the dream-creatures are soulless"* 
phantoms, and cannot be compared with men, into whose ears Vedanta 
unhesitatingly whispers the divine and vivifying formula of initiation, 
the “ That thou art" 

A possible reply to this objection is that we are also unconscious 
of the feelings and ideas of men in this world, but this is only begging 
the question, since our unconsciousness of the states of consciousness 
of other beings in this world might be due either to the fact that our 
minds are separate, or to their being merely our own thought-forms 
So far as dream-creatuies are concerned, we know, for certain, that 
they are only thought-forms of a dreamer, but, unless the possibility 
of the other alternative be logically excluded, the same statement 
cannot be made m respect of the living beings in this world It is not 
given us to know, or perceive, the thoughts of another under normal 
conditions, so that what one perceives cannot be the thoughts or 

* There IS notfamg in the nature of a dream to upset our notions of reahty and 
life Itismerelyapictonalmodeof thmking, and differs from wakmg hallucmation 
m no important particular There can be no doubtmg the fact that the primary mode 
of thought IS pictorial, smce words only replace images when we become famihar with 
language Those bom deaf and dumb have also no other method of thmking a\ailable 
to them than the one by means of images Even the words we utter and hear 
give nse to images, but as practice enables us to grasp tbeir significance with 
extreme rapidity, the images which they tend to invoke remam nascent, and, 
consequently, unperceived It is only when our feehngs are concerned m any particu¬ 
lar idea, or tram of thought, that mental images become visualised A tyrant mentally 
gloatmg over the downf^l of his victim, for instance, can, owing to the intensity of the 
feelmg of triumph, almost perceive the terror, the dismay, and the helplessness of the 
unfortunate object of his tyranny And, when we allow ourselves to dwell upon the 
details of some highly agreeable or painful experience, the persons concerned m the 
affair seem to stand out nefore our very eyes, and in the positions winch they had 
occupied at the tune when the experience was an actuabty Under such circumstances, 
we are apt to foiget our surroundings and to identify ourselves with the personahty 
of the past, actmg like the hero of the tale from the Arabian Nights, who, having 
built up a vast fortune, m imagination, from the proceeds of a basketfol of eggs, and 
bavmg successfully wooed, likewise m his imagmation, the fairy-hke ^ughter of 1^ 
king, allowed himself to be angry with her, purposely to snub her for her higli birth, 
and actually admmistered ‘ her ’ a kick which sent the basket llymg out of the window, 
shattenng his fool’s paradise of a hapgy home along with the hopeful eggs Our dream 
personahty IS exactly hke the milhonaure personality of the hero of this and pos¬ 

sesses no more mdividnality than that of a memory image visualised into perceptible 
form by the mtensity of feehngs and emotions 
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ideas of an unknovrn supernormal entity or being, sleeping some¬ 
where, on some higher plane, and dreaming away Besides, only 
living beings are endowed with perception, memory and understanding, 
which no thought-form ever enjoys Hence, if one be only a thought- 
form of an eternal Dreamer, how comes it that one happens to be 
endowed with all the qualities of consciousness which distinguish a 
being from a phantom of fancy ^ 

Unless Idealism can establish the proposition that phantoms of 
fancy are also endowed with consciousness, it is no use relying upon the 
analogy of dreams Those who maintain that the soul is only a reflection 
of a conscious reality, are unable also to explain how it happens to be 
, endowed with consciousness Since a reflected image is never found 
to possess the qualities of consciousness, feelings and the like, and 
since all living beings in this world enjoy these very qualities, the 
question arises as to the nature of the difference between the original - 
and Its reflected effect If it be merely one of degree in respect of 
development, or manifestation, it is obviously no difference at all, 
since all living beings possess the capacity for the fullest unfoldment 
of knowledge, as will be shown later on. But if it be one of quality, 
then there is no proof that there is any other kind of consciousness 
than our own in existence, and without strict proof nothing can be 
admitted as established Besides, if the types were different, it would 
not be possible for a reflection to become ‘ That ’ which is the end in 
view It follows, therefore, that the notion that souls are the reflected 
images of one solitary being is untenable in philosophy We need 
only add here that no system of thought has a nght to be considered 
consistent which m one and the same breath professes to teach that 
the soul is a reflection, and yet whispers “ That thou art ” in its ear. 
Besides, if the universe be the dream of a being or power that is 
unchanging and immutable, it must be eternal, and if it be eternal, its 
comparison with one that is transient and passing is not allowed by 
reason. 

Moreover, if there be only one soul in existence, and that 
he eternal, omnipresent and blissful, how are the feeling of pain and 
the longing of the individual soul to escape from the bondage of 
samsora to be accounted for ? Surely, he who is enjoying the 
blessedness of freedom and bliss cannot by any possibility be 
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legaided as identical with those who are suffering: the pains 
of this world or the torments of hell in some other reprion of the 
umveise And, yet, if the real soul is only one, the beinffs whose 
experiences are only painful must necessarily be eithei altogether 
non-existent, or only the one soul But the latter hypothesis is not 
only not supported by any single fact of observation, but is also actu¬ 
ally contradicted by experience, inasmuch as no solitaiv individual 
can possibly feel himself as many, or undeigo different kinds of ex¬ 
perience m different parts of the world at one and the same time; and 
the former leads to an absurdity, since an absolute non-entity cannot 
be endowed with feelings, memory and the like, which observation 
and introspection certainly show to be the properties of the individual 
soul Hence, it is repugnant to the intellect to say that there is only 
one soul in existence in the universe 

Furthermoie, the significance of the idea of viohsha can onlv be 
the annihilation of the individual, if the speculations of Vedanta, as 
to the existence of only one being, be accepted as conect, font has 
no meaning for one who is always free and blissful,—and so far as 
Brahman is concerned, he is described as eternally free and blissful,— 
and the individual soul, who longs to attain it. is only a bundle of 
illusion, which is to be destroyed, so that Brahman, the solitars’’ being, 
posited by the Advaita Vedanta, might remain the sole and undisputed 
monarch of all he surveys Thus for the individual extinction rather 
than emancipation, t e , the realisation of a life more full and abundant, 
IS the logical consequence of Advaitism It is this feature of the 
teaching of the absolute Monism of Vedanta which has led some of 
the European Scholars to regard it as a form of pessimism 

Lastly, from the practical side of the question, Vedanta cannot 
be said to have been proved to be a practical creed, since Brahman 
has never needed liberation, and since the individual souls, being pure, 
illusory forms of subjective hallucination, are debarred, by their very 
nature, from its attainment Hence, no one can be said to have ever 
been benefited by its teaching, and, since no leligion whose doctrines 
have never been subjected to the test of practicability can be regarded 
as a practical system of God-realisation, Advaitism has no right to 
rank with that which has been proved to be so Thus, its authority 
-rests purely on the conjectures of men, and is not supported, m the 
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least degiee, bj the testimony of any one who may be said to have 
benefited by its wisdom. 

We might now e\en liken the world to a dream, if we like, but 
the result cannot be in ani way diffeient, since the termination of a 
dream only means the extinction, and not the emancipation, of the 
dream-cieatures Hence, the soul which appioaches the Advaita 
Vedanta, with a Mew to obtain everlasting happiness, must pi epare 
Itself to be wiped out of existence 

It IS thus clear that the aspiration of Idealism to attain to a 

monistic culmination is foredoomed to failure As foi the notion 

that philosophj should naturally tend towaids monism, the important 

question is what is intended by Monism ^ It is interesting to note 

what Sir Oliver Lodge said in this connection in “ Life and Matter ” — 

1 

“ The truth is that all philosophy aims at being monistic, it is bound to aim at 
umfication, however diflicult of attainment, and a philosopher who abandoned the 
quest, and contented himself wnth a permanent antinomy—a universe compounded of 
two or more irreconcilable and entirely disparate and disconnected agencies—would 
be held to be throwing up his bnef as a philosopher and takmg refuge in a kind 
of permanent Manichaeism, which c\pcnencc has shown to be an untenable and 
ultimately unthinkable position ” 

1 

According to this view what is really forbidden is the conception 
of an univeise composed of two or more iireconcilable and entirely 
disparate and disconnected agencies, t e , of a peimanent antinomy 
This, no doubt, is the correct view , for while it is not possible to 
reduce all things to one substance only in point of fact, it is reprehensi¬ 
ble to posit two or more antinomical systems of world-process, spnngmg 
from entiiely disparate and disconnected sources, and flourishing 
simultaneously with one another This natural antagonism between 
concrete natuie and the ambition of Philosophy is overcome by 
metaphysical classification which reduces all things to one genus or 
class and secures the desired unification. But it will be a mistake 
to imagine that the Pluralism of nature is got rid of by philosophical 
classification, inasmuch as the latter is a purely mental process and 
concerns only the concepts in the mind, while th'e former, namely, the 
concrete leality,'which exists only m the form of units, individuals, 
and atoms, must ever remain tmtouched by any arrangement we may 
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be pleased to make conccrninr our notion'* and conc^ptioir of it 
philosophical monism referred to above is atuunei! Ia the folloninp 
classification of evistinp thinprs * - 


SUBSTANCF 

__ I _ 

Spxnt 

(Soils) 

Matter 

•Atomsl 


Xesrj-Sj "l 
!_ 

nviwV 


etc. 


There remains the monistic aspiration of theolo^rical onjpn to be 
considered; for obsessed, as it is. with the notion of an Almijrhtji’ Ar* 
chitect of the woild, and blinded by its ambition to attain to monistic 
unification, theology has no alternative but to posit an mersoul as the 
creator of the material and all of the universe Accordinglj, the 
theologians of the Christian and Muslim persuasions do not hesitate 
to stifle the voice of their intellect, and to assert that matter was 
created from nothing, at the command, or creative fiat, of their 
God. Even the metaphysically inclined Hindu Deism goes the length 
of saying that as the spider spins out its web from within its belly, 
so does the creator project the material, the fcame-work and all of 
the universe from within himself; and just as the spider withdraws 
its web within itself, so does the creator re-absorb the whole universe 
at the end of the ‘cosmic day’ This is monism with a vengeance, 
but it has to be ushered mto the world at the cost of rationality 
Even the satisfaction which the Hindu doctrine seems to afford is 
more apparent than real, since it implies the acknowledgment of 
duality m the ‘ spider’s belly,’ in the first instance 

The last stronghold of the Creationist Philosophy is the idea that 
its creator is pure imagination, on a somewhat enlarged scale, but 
unfortunately for. its validity the hypothesis, though daring to a 
degree, is only calculated to land its supporters in the midst of infirm 
land and bogs For imagination is inseparably associated with 
affeetivity, and affectivity is wedded to an unfulfilled wish. As to 
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this Baudouin has the following lucid observations to make in his 
“Studies on Psycho-analysis“ pages 56 and 57 — 

“ Frank introspection, and psycho-analysis which is an introspection induced by 
the analyst, are continually giving evidence that the substratum of dreams is strongly 
affective Conversely, affective states m the waking life are imagmative states and 
tend to mduce reverie Affectivity and imagmation run m couples The poet’s live¬ 
liest images are dictated by intense emotion These are familiar facts, but the 
analysis of condensations renders our knowledge of them more precise Vigorous 
condensation, the outcome of a strong affect, js the pre-eminent characteristic of 
creative imagination Affectivify mfluences associations much as heat influences 
certam mechanic^ mixtures, changmg the mechanical mixtures into a chemical com¬ 
pound Perhaps we are wrong in using the term creative imagination , it is the 
affect (conscious or subconscious) which is the creator, and which synthesises the 
images into new unities ” 

Affectivity and emotion are both centered round the individual’s 
wishes, whether these be conscious or subconsciously entertained 
In other woids, dreaming presupposes the existence of strong ungra- 
tified wishes, potent enough to set the mental mechanism in motion 
If the wish IS gratified there will be an end to the dream Baudouin 
may again be quoted usefully (Jbtd , p 57).— 

“ If the affective state IS to be mamtained the primary essential is that it 
should not be completely discharged m action 'Possession is the death of love, ’ said 
one of my subjects Thus we may contrast ‘ effectives ’ with actives ' Now it 
is when activity is mamtamed in such a fashion, t e , when the discharge of affect 
into action is mcomplete, that it is accomparaed by imaginative production, reverie, 
condensation Imagination, dreaming (in the sense of revenel, thus manifest them¬ 
selves as substitutes for unrealuied action , they presuppose a surcharge of affect, a 
surplus of undischarged affect During sleep we have analogous conditions ; sleep 
IS characterised by the suspension of motor activily It is then that we have dreams, 
which are nothing but pent-up activity ” 

There is thus nothing to admire in the concept of imagination as 
a creatoi, for freedom from desire, hence from imperfection, can 
^ never be regarded as a characteristic of a life abandoned to eternal 
and unending dreaming or to perpetual brown study, as reverie is 
termed Besides this, there Can be no such thing as imagination 
apart from a being who imagines An imagmer is required to imagine 
dreams What purpose will it serve to posit imagination as a pure ab¬ 
straction m existence ’ 
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Moses Moimofflaos ttl35-l5!l)4 A. D) regarded imagination as an 
indication of a defect, and wrote. 

"Imaemation therefore, was never employed as a figurem speakmg ol 
God. whSSS^nd reason i:re flguratwely asonbed to Him” lYhe Guide for the 

As for the notion of creation of things from pure nothing which 
is insisted upon by Christian and Muslim Theologians, it is easy to 
understand that such a notion is likely to be directly strengthened 
by the phenomena of dreams, which immatuie reason is apt to regard 
as devoid of all pretensions to substantiveness, hence,^ as origin^ing 
from pure nothing It is a remarkable fact, and one which will have 

very far-reaching consequences, that while the Chnstian and Muslim 

theologians are prepared to go the length of holding matter to have 
been created from nothing, they do not regard it as any the less 
material for that reason But if matter was created from nothing, 
it must be endowed with a reality boin of nothingness, and since 
mind or spirit is uncreate, the leality of a matter which is the 
progeny of nought can only be described as imaginary in compaiison 
with that of spirit Thus, the immediate and logical result of their 
belief about the origin of matter, will be the acceptance of the 
doctime of Vedanta, which also descnbes the world as an illusion, i e , 
a reality bom of nothingness ’ 

As a result of the foregoing discussion, we may say that neithei 
Idealism nor any other system of philosophy can ever hope to succeed 
in solving the woild mystery, without first lecognizing the existence 
of two fundamentally different kinds of substances, the conscious 
and the unconscious The difficulty which stares the matenahstin 
the face, however, is even greater than that which the Idealist 
has to overcome, since materialism cannot possibly aim higher 
than the attainment of peaceful repose in the grave, together with 
the extinction of all those high and noble aspirations and hopes 
which alone go to make life worth living 


If matenalists would but push their enquiries to their legiti¬ 
mate end, they would not fail to see that dead mattei, which is 
their only stock-in-trade, is utterly incapable of dischaiging the 
functions of the mind, and unconscious force is equally helpless m 
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carrying on the processes of deliberation We might, in passing, 
refer to the following memorable words of one of the leading men 
of science, quoted by Sir Oliver Lodge 

"It IS worth any amount of trouble to know by one’s own knowledge the great 
truth that the honest and rigorous following up of the argument which leads us to 
''matenalism’ mentably carries us beyond If the matenahst affirms that the 
umverse and all its phenomena are resolvable into matter and motion, Berkeley replies. 
True, but what you call matter and mohon are known to'us only as forms of con¬ 
sciousness , their bemg is to be conceived or known, and the existence of a state of 
consciousness, apart from a thmking mmd, is a contradiction m terms I conceive 
this reasonmg to be irrefragable And, therefore, if I were obhged to choose be- 
tiveen absolute materialism and absolute idealism, I should feel compelled to accept 
the latter alternative ’’ t 

The denial of reality to the material world can never mean 
its total negation, or anything more than this that it is but a 
dream-hke panorama composed of forms that dissolve, or begin to 
dissolve, as soon as they are made, and of scenes which are imperma¬ 
nent and constantly changing This changing and shifting aspect 
■of things in nature is calculated to fill the mind with a sense of 
their impermanence, and may be likened to a dream for that reason 
Por, -persistence being the test of reality, mind is apt to legard 
all that IS impermanent as' unreal As Herbert Spencer points out — 

"By leahf;}'we mean persistence in consciousness a ^lersistence wh,ch is either 
unconditional, as our consciousness of space, or which is conditional, as oi\r conscious¬ 
ness of a body while graspmg it Ihe real, as we conceive it, is distinguished solely 
by the test of persistence, for by this test we separate it from what we call the 
mireal Between a person standing before us and the idea of such a person, we 
■discnmmate by our ability to expel the idea &om consciousness and our mabihty, 
while lookmg at him, to expel the person from consciousness And when m doubt as 
to the trustworthiness of some impression made on our eyes m the dusk, w’e settle the 
matter fay observing whether the impression persists on closer mspection, and we 
predicate reahty if the persistence is complete How truly persistence is what we 
mean by reality, is shown m the fact that when, after criticism has proved that the 
real as presented m perception is not the objectively real, the vague consciousness 
which we retam of the objectively real, is of somethmg which persists absolutely, 
under all changes of mode, form or appearance And the fact that we cannot form 
•even an mdefinite notion of the absolutely real, except as the absolutely persistent 
implies that persistence is our ultimate test of the real, whether as existing under its 
unknown form or under the form known to us ”—{The First P> inetplcs) 
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In the light of the above observations of the gieat English 
philosopher, it is easy to see that the objects of the senses—whether 
we call them ideas or bodies—aie impermanent and fleeting, hence, 
endowed only with a sort of relative reality as compared with the 
absolute persistence of substance They may well be called mnyavtc 
(illusory), by way of a figure of speech 

The error of the Idealist, on the other hand, lies m his giving 
undue prominence to his one-sided view of things based on a system 
of abstractions, and m his denial of concrete nature, for assuming 
that the perceptible objects are but sensations and ideas, these sensa¬ 
tions and ideas themselves differ horn one another and, therefore, 
must be composed of some kind of mateiial And, since nothing alone 
can be created from nothing, the material which enters into the com¬ 
position of these bodies, ideas, sensations, or anything else that we 
may be pleased to call them, must be eternal Hence, absolute 
persistence, ze., reality, is also the chai:actenstic of mattei of 
which bodies are made, though not of the forms which it assumes 
from time to time, in consequence of the operation of the forces of 
nature 

Thus, true Idealism while describing the universe as a passing 
show, does not go the length of saying that it is altogether non¬ 
existent Hence what it describes as an illusion is the same thing 
as IS called the material world by the Realist The immediate data 
of perception being sensation, it is immatenal whether we call the 
perceptible world a bundle of different kinds of sensations or of 
matenal bodies and things It is true that sensations are only 
sense-affections, but it is also true that they mostly arise indepen¬ 
dently of the volition of the perceiving consciousness and, therefore, 
from the action of an external stimulus on the organs of the senses 
The existence of a world of some sort, apart from the perceiving 
consciousness, is, thus, beyond dispute and even were we to go 
so far as to say that only sensations constitute the perceptible world, 
it must be conceded that different sensations differ inter se in respect 
of the elements which enter into their composition This is but 
another way of saying that they are composed of some kind 
of material, which, for the sake of lucidity and uniformity of 
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thought, must be teimed matter Hence, when certain Idealists- 
imagine that their philosophj' implies the elimination of the ma¬ 
terial universe, thev conceive an impossibility, notwithstanding the 
fact that the proof of the existence of matter depends on its being 
perceived. 

It will sa\e Idealism much tiouble and humiliation to know 
that a fanatical insistence on the employment of wiong and inap¬ 
propriate words in the description of things is only calculated to 
increase one sown difficulties, and that the use of such words as 
illusion and imua actually tends to shut it out from a laige depart¬ 
ment of scientific thought without which truth cannot be definitely 
distinguished from its antithesis, the untruth It is true that the 
knowledge of the soul is the piimary source of the highest good 
from which materialism is debarred by its denial of the very exist¬ 
ence of spirit, as a substance separate and distinct from matter, 
but it is equally time that only that which is free from doubt, error 
and ignorance, the three constituents of falsehood, is teimed know¬ 
ledge, the cause of which can nevei be furthered, but is always 
obstcucted, by a false and vicious terminology 

It is to be added that the materialist remains entangled in 
the meshes of delusion only so long as he does not lecognise the- 
nature of consciousness, and describes it as a product of matter 
The moment he comes round to acknowledge consciousness as an 
independent leality, he will find the veil of matter, which is barring- 
his further progress, torn a\^ay from his eyes He will then 
throw away his weights and measures, and the scalpel and other 
instruments of research in the region of a purely mateiial science, 
and find himself face to face with the Living Existence, and learn 
the Truth The Idealist imbued with the true spirit of enquiry, 
on the contrary, begins by owning allegiance to the Principle of 
Life from the very commencement, and thus avoids most of the 
laborious uphill work of the matenalist. The one works in the 
light of Truth while the other discards this method, and has 
necessarily^ to giope in the darkness of doubt and uncertainty * But 
the culmination or the crowning point of both the Realistic and 
the Idealistic philosophy, when earned to the ultimate issue, is 
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the same, namely, “Life is God, and 1 am HE’, or, as the Bible 
says, " I have said, ye are gods * 

We may now take a bird’s eye view ot the different theones 
of creation which we have analyzed in the course of oui investiga¬ 
tion. The following tables will not only show, at a glance, the 
position and ment of each theory, but will also lender the task of 
comparison an easy one 

(A)—The Theishc Account 


First Cause Nature of the world-process 

1 

God (a spintl ' Creation by the word of command of a 

real material umverse, or amakmgrof somethmg 
out of nothmg 

(B)— T/ie Hindu Theot y 

First Cause I Nature of the world-process 

God faspint) | 

1 

Projection and final re-absorption of a real 

1 universe, m ‘ imitation ’ of a Rider’s web 

{C)—The Materialistic Theory 

Causes j Nature of the world-process 

\ 

tl) Dead, unconscious matter, 
and 

(2) Mechamcal Force 

Evolution, mRecourse of which conscious- 
ne^ arises from dead matter, as miraculously 
as the creation of the w orld out of nothmg ^ 

(D)—r/ie Vedantic {Advaiia) Theory 

Cause 

Nature of the world-process 

Sat-chit-ananda (consciousness! 

« j 

Creation is caused by the 
inSor^^"”’’^' Imagmationl. and m purelj 


*John, 3u 34 
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Of the above, the theistic theory, set out jn Table (A), is wrong 
because it contradicts the daily human experience that out of nothing 
nothing comes. 

The Hindu theory, given in Table (B), is also defective, foi it 
merely begs the question by pushing the duality of the seer and the 
seen into the spider-like belly of a gorging and disgorging Caiisa 
Causans of worlds 

The position of the materialist, as shown in Table (C), is equally 
untenable He confines his attention to the purely objective side of 
things, and loses sight of the subjective aspect with which Haeckel 
•considers modem Monism to be quite compatible, and the logic of 
which IS looked upon as simply irrefiagable by Huxley It is all very 
well to say that our modem Monism is quite compatible with the 
subjective side of the problem, but when is effect to be given to that 
admittedly unanswerable position ’ 

The Vedantic theory has already been dealt with fully, and needs 
but little comment here Its monistic aspiration is foredoomed to 
■failure, like that of the modem Monist, who seeks to establish 
his Monism by joining matter and force with a hyphen Even 
Berkeley must be supposed to have thrown up the brief when he 
introduced the idea of an universal mind, distinct and separate 
from the individual mind, though it is difficult to conceive how such 
an idea could ever find a place in his unbending Idealism , foi the 
idea of the universal mind cannot but be a state of one’s own con¬ 
sciousness, and, as such, no more an independent reality than the 
material world, which Idealists persist m regarding as a state of the 
perceiving consciousness. 

To sum up, consciousness is a leality independent of matter, and 
m no sense .its product It is eternal, having neither beginning nor 
•end The universe is eternal, too, and contains material forms which 
aie subject to evolution and change Mattel is also uncreate and 
eternal The materialistic theory, culminating in the doctrine of 
Evolution, IS necessarily impeifect, one-sided and undignified It is 
imperfect, because it ignores the existence of spint, one-sided, be¬ 
cause it confines its survey to the objective side of things, and undigni¬ 
fied, because it insults the Living Reality by treating it as a product 
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of dead matter The theologian is wrong, because he has no true 
conception of God, because he ascribes an origin to the universe, and 
because he insists on the creation of things out of nothing It is 
he who IS responsible for making religion a butt of ridicule and con¬ 
tempt foi the scientific world When properly understood, Religion 
and Science would work hand m hand, without a possibility of fnction, 
which is always the result of unreasonableness on the part of the 
former, and of a hasty, and, for that reason, necessaiily imperfect 
investigation, on that of the latter. 



CHAPTER III 


GOD. 

“From one pomt of view, that is'with reference to the infinity of living bemgs, 
it IS characterised by manj^ess, looked at without distinction of attributes which 
never desert it, it is ever one, with respect to its changmg modahties, it is evanescent 
and penshmg, as regards its attributes and contmuily of substance, it is enduring 
and eternal, bemg always manifest, as a subject of knowledge it is all'pervadmg 
in so far as it knows all'thmgs, m point of form, it abides in its own extension or, 
size,—even such is the unique natural glory of the soul —^Amnta Chandia 

\^‘He who knoweth his own self knoweth God Sayings of Mtihummad 

The conception of God in the mind of the average man has a charm 
•of elusiveness that is the most awesome and tantalising Many have 
considered the mystery as insoluble and declare it beyond the reach of 
“human thought An ancient Hindu scripture maintains — 

“Thou canst not see the seer of seeing, thou canst not hear the hearer of 
Tieanng, thou canst not comprehend the comprehender of comprehending, thou canst 
•not know the knower of knowmg "—Brthadaranyaha Upam'’ad, 3 4 2 

Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa used to illustrate the difficulty 
of God-knowledge by likening God to an infinite mountain of sugar 
•and the sages to ants, who could not be imagined as eating up the 
whole mountain “ Sukhdeva and othei holy sages were at best ants 
of the largest soit If we say that they were able to eat up eight 
■or ten particles of the sugar, we have said enough in their favour 
It is just as absurd to say that God the absolute has been known and 
comprehended by anybody, as it is to say that a mountain of sugar 
has been earned home by some ants to be eaten up ” 

Hindu metaphysicians have always maintained that God, being 
the Knower, cannot himself be known, because the knowing subject 
can never become the object of knowledge * But while it is true 
that Divinity cannot be subjected to the microscope, the scalpel and 
other similar instruments of investigation in the phenomenal world. 
It is not beyon d the human understanding to get a tolerably accurate 

* See Max Mu]Ier’s 'Philosophy of Vedanta,' p^s 64—71 
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idea of divine virtues and attributes, bv a careful analysis and critical 
survey of the available facts and matenal 

The word God is used in several different senses b\ mankind, 
though, so far as we are awaie, no attempt has been made bj an\ 
philosopkei or theologian to explain its different significances hi¬ 
therto Some of these significations may be put dow n as follow s 

(1) the notion of Consciousness or Life m the abstiact. taken 
as an all-pervading Essence, or Existence . 

(2) the idea of a Liberated Soul, and collectively of a’l the 
liberated Souls, who reside above the realm of ‘ illusion, that is, 
high up above the universe of name and form, hence the Most 
High, 

(3) the notion of a kind of creative force or principle, the 'huwKat- 
t-kliavU,’ or Imagination * 

(4) the notion of a man-Iike personal creator, and 

(5) the conception of the creative logot, that is, thoughts of the 
all-knowing, unmanifest Essence, the Spirit of God 

Of these, the first two are to be found m almost all systems of 
religion, though generally hidden behind allegory and metaphoi, the 
third is the outcome of a psychological and metaphysical analysis of 
the functions of mind, the fourth is a pure dogma of ignorant 
superstition, and the last is a personification of ideas, the collects e 
aspect of jmna As instances of the fiist type, we might mention 
Allah, from al and lah, ‘the secret one,’ and Brahman, the unre¬ 
vealed, as distinguished from Brahma, the revealed Godhead, the 
Father who cannot be known unless revealed by the Son (Luke x 22) 
The Biblical elohim, and the Arabic ilali furnish instances of the 
second, and Word, Logos, Isvara and Brahms of the fifth significance 
of God. 

As regards the significance of the words elohim and tlaJi, we 
may lefer to the ‘ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics ’ (Vol n, p. 
248), which points out 

“ The word 2/a/j (identical with the eloah of Job) appears fnni its form 
to be originally a plural, and, indeed, of the earher Semitic, il (Heb. el) on the anali^' 
of s7ii/o7i from s/ioZ-erf, *hp’(where the af IS a feminme afBx), Of i/oft itself the 
Bibhcal rfo/iim is a further plural, of which, curiously, there appears to be a trace m. 
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' the Arabic vocative of Allah, viz , illahumma which the native grammarians find the 
greatest difficulty in explaining ” 

The fact that the word Allah is traceable to two different roots 
indicates the comprehensive nature of the derivation, it does not 
contradict either of the two views which, as will be fully shown, 
in a later chapter, are the two aspects of tiuth As a matter of fact, 
the primary root of the word seems to be the sound el, represented 
by the letter 1, the Sanskrit which is an epithet of Indra. a poetic 
personification of Life, the hidden Light, i e , consciousness Accord¬ 
ing to Haiold Bayley, 

“The word huyl is equal to hcol,hatil or Aph/, the Celtic name for the (yiw 
It IS seemmgly fiom/ico7, the eternal El, that we derive our adjectives hale, tcholc 
and holy The Teutonic for Holy is hel, holt, heil, or ala, t e , Ella, God that has 
existed for evei, the All and the Whole In apparently all languages the w ord signify¬ 
ing holy has been derived from the divmely honoured sunlight *’* 

El, thus, like lah, is a symbol for the hidden light divine Mi. 
Bayley has traced many words, containing this simple sound, el, to 
then primitive loots, of which we need only refer to Israel heie 

“It IS obvious,” \vntes Mr Bayley, “that Jcshxnun or ‘Israel* refers 
frequently to something more than an histone tribe of Semitic demon-worshippers, 
and that Israel, he or she, is sometimes a personification of the individual soul 
\\ andenng in the wilderness. I suggest that the name Israel resolves itself naturally 
intols,‘thehghtof,’ ra, ‘the eternal Sun which has existed for ever,’ and El, 
the Fust Cause, ‘the pnnciple or beginning of all things ’ The poetic‘Israel’thus 
appears as an extension of the name Ezra, ‘ Rising of Light, ’ and as another personi¬ 
fication of the Divine Essence, Light, or Colony in the soul ”t 

Thus, Allah is the ‘ hidden flame,’ + the eternal, uncieate 
Conscious Essence, which is manifested, most fully and perfectly, in 
the Hah or Elohvm, whether we take the word to be Al-lah or a 
contraction of Al-ilah As regards the notion of a plurality of Gods 
implied in the epithet, it will be premature to enter into an explana¬ 
tion of it at this stage, we shall, therefore, reserve it for a later and 


* ‘ Tlie Lost Language of Sjinbolism,* Vol i. p 329 
t ‘ The Lost Language of SjTubolism,' Vol i, p 2S-i 
t A flame itself is the summation of a laigc number of luminous points 
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more fitting occasion Meanwhile, we may proceed with our enquiry 
into the general idea of God 

The etymological significance of the word God is not quite 
clear, but m Old Norse or Icelandic, the oldest of the Scandinavian 
group of tongues, we find it applied ‘ to heathen deities (neuter and 
almost always plural), and afterwards changed to gud, to signify 
God’ (The Imperial Dictionary) 

According to Mr Bayley,* the letter g was understood b\ the 
mystics as meaning self-existent, o as signifying the Perfect one, 
and d as representing brilliancy Hence, in mystic philology, the 
word God probably means an eternal, self-e\istent, but hidden 
Essence of the nature of Light, i e , Consciousness, which is the 
source of inner illumination 

The Persian KJiuda, is really Khud-a, Khxid implying self and 5, 
from‘ayindo,’ a comer The idea is that of a self-subsistent being 
>or substance, and expresses the attribute of sourcelessness Hence, 
the Persian conception of God is that of Consciousness or Life, which 
Is Its own source The word would have also applied to matter and 
other existing substances, no doubt, had it not been for the fact that 
consciousness is entitled to precedence over them, on the ground 
that It IS necessary for their perception The highly interesting title 
or name of Jehovah (a corruption of Jahweh, literally, the living 
Reality),t the epithet ‘ I am, is also grounded on a similar conception 
of Consciousness or Life, and is an instance of what is known to 
the Jama Philosophers as 6/iam mkskepat For divinity being an 
inalienable attribute of Life, and Life being characterised by bentig, 
God may be described as that which ts. If we were to put these 
words in the mouth of Life, personified as God, they would become 
‘ I am,’ or * I am that am,’ that is, ‘ I am he who ts ’ Accordingly, 
we find in several of the scriptures of the world Divinity revealing 
‘ I am ’ as its name 


*See ‘The Lost Language of Symbolism,’ Vol n, pages 364 and 365 

t See ‘Ibe Lost Language of Symbolism,' Vol i, p 302 

t iVfA.s7iepo bears reference to the method of nammg objects, which is of four 

kinds as follows 
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Sometimes when emphasis is to be laid on the indefinable natuie 
of Life, * I am ’ becomes ‘ I am that lam’ In the Zoroastrian faith, 
one of the most secret names of Divinity is " Ahmi’' (I am) So is 
Ahmi yat akmi mazdao ” (I am that I am Mazda) ** 

In the Old Testament, God is said to have revealed his name to 
Moses, saying, “ I am that I am,” and to have directed him to tell 
the people of Israel ‘“I am ’ hath sent me unto you” (Exodus, 
ail 14) 

So, also, in the Hindu Scriptures the Lord is known by the great 
ineffable name of “ 5ofea?» Asm ” tl am he who is)t The Sanskrit, 
■* Asmi yad asnii ’ is literally, ‘ I am That I am ’t 

Jesus Christ also used “lam” (with reference to Life when he 
said, “ Before Abiaham was I am ” (John viii 58), meaningI am ” 
was before Abraham Surely this is much more than an accidental 
concurrence of thought and expression, and betrays a substratum of 
- sound philosophy underlying all rational systems of Religion, and, in 
all probability, a common origin as well 

It IS to be observed, however, that the original conception of 
Godhood, as disclosed by the etymology of the divine names does not 
contain anything like the idea of a creator within it, nor do we find 
within its four comers aught that might be deemed to countenance 
the theologian’s attribution of a man-like resolving and repenting 
personality to his deity No wonder, then, that the present-day 
thinkers, finding the adulterated concept of modern theology in¬ 
consistent with rational thought, have been led to reject the idea 
of god altogether 

(1) at random {nama mkshepa), eg, calling a man Wolf, Krishna and the like , 

(2) with reference to some special attribute mentally transferred to the object 
{stliSpana mkshepa), o g , calling the pieces of wood used m the game of chess 
knights, bishops, and so forth , 

(3) with reference to the potentiality residing in the thmg {dratya mkshepa), 
e.g , calling a rajcCs son raja, and 

'' (4) with reference to function or calling ifi/taia nikshepa), e g , to nickname a 

person devotee because of his performing devotion. 

* Hormazd Yasht (see Haug’s Essajs on Parsis, p 195) 

t Isavasya Upanlsad, 16 

+ See * The Fountain-Head of Religion ’ by Ganga Prasad 
6 
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The controversy has centered itself round a sort of watch-maker 
which represents the theological conception of a creatoi Just as by 
seeing a watch one comes to the conclusion that there is a watch¬ 
maker who made it, so hy seeing the umverse, the theologian jump& 
to the conclusion that there is a man-like world-makei whose handi¬ 
work it must he 

It has alreadj' been established in the last chapter that the 
notion of a creation of the world is unentertamahle for rational 
thought, but it has not yet been ascertained whether God be the 
creator of individuals or not We shall, therefore investigate this- 
matter before proceeding any further 

The first question which arises in connection with the idea of 
creation is, why should a creator take the trouble of making anything 
at all ’ This has been answered differently by different systems 
One system suggests that he wanted to make the world because 
it pleased him to do so; another, that he felt lonely and wanted 
Company, a third, that he wanted to create beings who would praise 
his glory and worship him, a fourth, that he did it in sport, and se 
on But none of these answers is to the point oi satisfactory It 
is necessary to note at the very outset that if the creator be full 
and perfect in himself, he cannot have any desires or unsatisfied 
cravings m him, for blissfulness,* which must be an attribute of 
Godhood, only means a state of consciousness in which there is 
not only a knowledge of perfection and fulness in one’s own self. 


* Those ulo ascribe anger to their god forget that anger is not an attribute 
of Godhood, since Divinitj must be presumed to be happy, and since anger is the 
antithesis of happmess, as it only arises when tbmgs do not happen as they should, 
and thereby upset the equQibnum andseremtyoftbe mind Hence, he who is angry 
cannot be happy at the same time Now, if it be true that the creator sees all 
things, he must see, every moment of his life, the full panorama of human wickedness 
and sm, sufficient, at tunes, by its bare descnption, to make one’s blood boil with 
indignation It would follow that if he be an irritable god, he would hardly ever 
ha\ e a moment’s peace of mind, to sav nothmg of happiness, for himself But a 
being who has no moments of happiness, m his life, can hardly- be of any use to any 
one else as a god Himself m need of happiness, he certainly- cannot confer it 
on others It follows, therefore, that anger can have no place m the disposition of a 
god 
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but an absence of all desires as well Hence, if a God sought pleasure 
in the homage of his creatures, he could not be happy in himself, 
since his happiness would then depend on the being and actions of 
others 

Moreover, it is a blot on omniscience to say that it could not 
foresee that happiness could not be had from the company of 
unhappy mortals How could an all-wise, omniscient God expect 
Ignorant, miserable wretches, as most of us undoubtedly are, to 
offer him the devotion of our bleeding hearts, particularly as we 
know, on the authonty of Deism itself, that if he had not created 
us there would have been no suffering and sorrow for us ’ Again, 
if the creator be omnipotent, as he is supposed to be, why should 
it please him to create a world where sorrow and pain are the 
inevitable lot of his creatures ’ Why should he not make happier 
beings to keep him company, if company be what he desires ^ 
These aie some of the objections to the replies given by the various 
systems of theology, and their force is only too evident to be 
Ignored 

Shall we, then, say that the creative impulse is a playful 
function of the god of heaven and earth, or the hla of the lord, as 
Hinduism puts it ’ But this, too, fails to satisfy the intellect, for 
on this supposition creation ceases to be the act of a responsible 
maker, and is reduced to a mechanical functioning of a faculty like 
that of imagination, which, is not a divine function, by any means, 
as has been already seen in the previous chapter 

It IS thus clear that the idea of an anthropomorphic cieator 
IS in no way acceptable to reason This much argument would have 
ordinanly sufficed to settle the point, but as deep-rooted prejudices 
have become associated with the notion of a personal creator, we 
shall examine the doctrine still furthei to lay bare the enor of 
theology 

The theologian, with his notions of an anthropomorphic 
Architect of the world, thinks that souls are made by a god to inhabit 
the dwellings of flesh which he also makes for them This amounts 
to saying that each and every soul is cieated theie and then to 
inhabit an organism as it is made, so that it is in no way responsible 
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for its being, condition and environment, having had no manner 
of ‘ hand ’ in their designing and making Thus, if a soul is bom 

ignorant. It IS not Its fault, for It was so Cl eated by Its god But the 

question is why should an omnipotent creator create ignorant souls 
and then be constantly sending down prophets and saviours for their 
enlightenment, and suifer contradictory doctrines to be circulated 
amongst them, so that, ordinarily, it should be well nigh impossible 
to know the truth’ This is by no means all, for the crowning act 
of this comedy of eriors, we are told, will take place on the 
Judgment Day, when the same just and omnipotent god will sit 
in judgment to judicially deteimme and pronounce upon the errors 
and shortcomings of men, and will punish or reward them according 
to their deeds, and lo ’ the rewards and punishments shall be 
eternal It would further seem that the plea of ignorance would 
not be allowed, so that a soul could not plead that the understanding 
which it had received failed to prove to its satisfaction that the 
teaching of Muhummad the Prophet, was entitled to greatei credence 
than the doctrine of Christ, the Son, oi vice vena ’ And what 
of him who dies m his mother’s womb ^ Alas * even he must appear 
to be punished or rewarded on the Judgment Day, and to be sent 
to heaven or hell, for there is no third place for souls to go to 
m tne cosmogony of popular Theism Why should it be sent to 
one place rather than the other, seems to be a matter of pure 
arbitrary will, in the absence of any rules for the exercise of a 
judicial discretion But this is sufficiently absurd to be acceptable 
to reason With due respect to our beloved brethren who put 
their faith m these doctrines, we are constrained to observe that 
notions such as these might hSve passed for good sense or sound 
philosophy m the dark daj s of the medieval period, but that in the 
present state of human civilization intelligent people have a right 
to expect consistent reason rather than a tonent of chaotic speech 
from those who set themselves up as the spiritual teachers of men 
Be this as It may, the mam point is, whether it is reasonable 
to ascribe the creation of souls to a god ? As to this the following 
argument, it is hoped, might suffice to cure us of our mad infatuation 
for the notion especially for the notion of creation of simple 
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substances, which cannot be deemed to be otherwise than as eternally 
existing: in nature 

If soul is spirit, either the creator manufactures it out of his 
own bod>, for he is said to be pure spirit, or out of a lump of 
spintual * cla\ * which he might possess * But, in the first case, 
each created soul would go to reduce the being of the deity which is 
absurd, since the deity is unchanging and immutable; and in the 
second, that is, on the assumption that the supposed maker is pos¬ 
sessed of a lump of spiritual ‘ clay * from which he manufactures 
souls, this lump of spiritual * clay * must be either composed of atoms, 
or be non-atomistic in its nature If the foimer, then each spiritual 
atom IS already in existence as a spirit, and the attribution of its 
creation to a god is purely gratuitous Noi can it be maintained that 
the great fashioner of things forms spiiits by combining several 
‘ atoms ’ of this spiritual stuff , for spirit is a simple substance On 
the latter hypothesis—that the spiritual * clay' is non-atomistic in its 
structure—it would not be possible to break it up into smaller spirits, 
for that would be inconsistent with the nature of the substance itself 
The onlj othei hypothesis of a creation from ‘nothing’ is not 
admissible in philosophs’’ The nature of spirit is evident from the 
nature of God, who is said to be a spint and uncreate Now, since 
the nature of substances does not vary to suit individual beliefs, it 
follows that if spint is uncreate in the case of God, it must be so 
in all other cases Hence, all the souls are eternal and uncreate, 
that IS, self-subsistent 

It will pay us more than we may be prepared to acknowleage 
at this stage to know that so far as the attributes pertaining to the 
substance of being are concerned, divinity can differ m no particular 
from any ordinary soul, for just as gold is gold all over the world, whe¬ 
ther we come across it in the Himalayas or the prairies of North Ame¬ 
rica, so IS spirit never anything else but spu:it howsoever and whereso¬ 
ever it be found Thus, no difference is possible between things formed 
of one and the same substance, except with reference to the element of 

* It IS worth noticing that it is simply impossible for a real, that is to say, simple 
mdividuahiy or being, to divide itself, since a simple substance is not liable to 
division or disruption, having no parts which might be separated off from one another 
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impuntj' which maj ba found to be adhering to one individual and not 
to another And this is precisely the difference between God and man, 
the one being pure spirit, fully evolved out into perfection,and the 
other still weltering in the filth of sin and uncleanliness Hence is God 
the tdeal of perfection for the imagination of man, whose inner essence 
is no less pure anddivme and also uncreate than that of Him whom 
he worships to attain salvation 

We must now ascertain if Divinitv can be said to be the maker of 
bodies. Here also theology has nothing more than the old analogy of 
a watch-maker to advance in support of its doctrine, and nothing to 
say in reply to the objections that arise against it lb begin with, how 
is it that so much precious time is wasted in the course of gestation ^ 
An almighty god decides to make a being, but why is his older not 
obeyed at once ? Again, the good lord decides to make the being, but 
the latter comes to an end m many instances m a foetal condition The 
question is, is the miscarriage of the divine effort due to the action of 
some other power, or is the lord god supposed to change his mind m 
the middle of the process of manufacturing ? If the formei we are 
landed m further difficulties, because the destrojungpowei is apparent¬ 
ly more powerful than the creator, as it can override his commands If 
the latter, the divine maker must be taken to be a whimsical, capri¬ 
cious, changeable being, wanting in force of character and dignity, and 
devoid of respect for his own decrees Thus, in the one case the 
attempt of the creatoi fails on account of his impotence, and in the 
other, owing to his fickle-mindedness This is quite sufficient to show 
that the idea of creation is altogether an untenable one The evidence 
or appearance of design, which is the strongest argument in favour of 
the theory of creation, is more than counter-balanced by the evidence 
of impel fections all round 

If the pious theologian would only reflect on the problem calmly, 
he would soon perceive that his explanation—that God is the maker of 
the body—does not tally with his own notion of the dignity of his Su¬ 
preme Being, whom he thus hastily puts at the beck and call, not only of 
every virtuous couple but of all those who sm in adultery, foniication 
and incest as well If God unequivocally condemns—and theology assures 
us that he does—certain departures from the code of sexual punty 
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laid dowii by him, how can he be accredited with the creation of 
children ushered into being in violation of his own commandments and 
laws ’ To make him bless andfructi^ the very act which he emphatic¬ 
ally condemns is to put him in the category of maniacs and babes 
The theologian might now take refuge behind the angels, and maintain 
that they are responsible for the making of the body, but the angels 
only do the will of the ‘ Father,’ so that the making of the child in 
eveiy case of adultery, fornication and incest must be sanctioned 
by him 

Besides, it will be interesting to know how the loid makes a 
body—with his hands, like any ordinary labourer, or without them, 
t e., by a meie word of command ’ If we now say that he makes it 
with his hands, then an infinity of hands are required to make all the 
infinity of bodies of all kinds of living beings, in the entire univei’se , 
but this IS absuid, since he can only be all hands* and nothing else on 
this hypothesis Neither is the dignity of a god enhanced or made 
manifest by his keeping his hands constantly for the full period of 
embryomc growth, in such unholy t places as some of the wombs—in 
such cases at least where the female does not resent the advances 
of the male after conception—must necessarily be The other alter¬ 
native IS equally untenable, since there is no connection of cause and 
offect between the word of a god and the making of an orgamsm 

Furthermoie, if an outside agency were to create the body, it 
would not be an organism but a manufactured article ; for its making 
would proceed,from peiiphery to centre Hence, it is impossible for 
God himself to make an organism unless from within, m which case 
he would have to become the ‘ soul ’ of the creature itself , but that 
would be fatal to the position taken up by Deisitic theology 

Further reflection enables us to perceive that the creation of the 
physical oiganism can be ascribed to the agency of a god only in one 


* According to more advanced theologians God has no hands at all 
t This argument also disposes of the untenable notion that God’s agency is 
needed for the doing of all that is done under the sun We then have God not only 
groiving grass, germinatmg seeds, and manufacturing milk m the mammaries of the 
female, but also makmg such unsightly, filthy things as pus, saliva, urme and fasces 
in the human and animal organisms' But this is too ridiculous to be entertained 
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of the two following ways. eithei he starts with the soul as a 
centre and then plasters it over with matter, or makes the bodyr 
m the first instance, in the same way as a man makes a houser 
and puts m the soul to inhabit it But in either case, the soul 
would be unable to act iJiroiigh the body or to feel its affections 
as its own, since the warmth of actual intimacy would be laeking^ 
in both cases In order that the soul should feel with the body, it 
must constantly expand with its growing size, so that at each moment 
of development there should be a complete harmony between the 
tenement and its tenant The phenomenon of growth does not 
imply the plastering over of the soul with matter, nor does it resem¬ 
ble the occupation of a house by its lessee, it is the result of absoiP' 
tion and assimilation of the necessary material by the ‘ tenant' him¬ 
self One has only to look at the process of growth and development 
of organic beings to be convinced of this fact It follows, therefore, 
that the physical organism cannot possibly be made unless the soul 
itself becomes the builder thereof The only other alternative left tn 
deistic theology is to say that God only supervises the making of the 
body, but this also involves the acknowledgment of the soul’s capacity 
to make its own body, since we cannot train stones into masons 
Besides, when we look at the cases of malformation and deformity ta 
say nothing of those instances in which the child dies before birth, 
and of the inequalities of the matenal bodies in respect of physical and 
mental capacities, the conclusion that the making of the body cannot 
be the work of a perfect and impartial architect becomes irresistible 
and unavoidable. These difficulties vanish from our path the moment 
we recognize the soul to be its own God, and the maker of its own 
body Thus, while, on the one hand, the tenet—that God makes the 
body—loses not a tittle of its true, philosophical import, the imperfec¬ 
tions of the body and inequalities of surroundings, curcumstances and 
conditions, on the other, are accounted for by the mechanical nature 
of the process and the differences of ‘ seeds ’ and ‘ wombs’ansing 
from the influence of past harmas of the soul. 

Apart from the above, the theologian’s notion of a resolving 
and repenting Supreme Bemg, making things and then repenting of 
doing so is unentertamable on the additional ground of being in 
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diametrical opposition to the idea of perfection, which is the essential 
attribute of Divinity We are liable to err because of our imperfections, 

'' but he who is Eternal and Omniscient, and to whom the past, the 
present and the future aie like an open book, does not need experience 
to teach him wisdom The following from the “ Psychic Phenomena ’ 
IS relevant to the subject under consideration — 

“We are so accustomed to boast of the ‘ God-like reason’ with which man is 
endowed, that the position that the subjective mmd— the soul—of man is incapable 
of exercismg: that function, m what we regard as the highest form of reasonmg, seems, 
at first glance, to be a limitation of the intellectual power of the soul, and inconsistent 
with what we have been accustomed to regard as the highest attributes of human 
mtelhgence But a moment’s refiection will develop the fact that this apparent 
lunitation of mtellectual power is, in reahty, a God-hke attribute of mind God 
himself cannot reason mductively Inductive reason pre-supposes an mquuy, a 
search after knowledge, an effort to arrive at correct conclusions regardmg somethmg 
^ of which we are ignorant To suppose God to be an enquurer, a seeker after knowledge,, 
by finite processes of reasoning, is a conception of the Deity which negatives his- 
omniscience, and measures infinite mtelhgence by purely finite standard For our 
boasted ‘ God-hke reason ’ is of the earth, earthy It is the noblest attribute of the 
finite mmd, it is tixie, but it is essentially finite It is the outgrowth of an objective 
existence ’’ 

What IS said of the finite processes of reasonmg also holds good 
of experience, so that a bungling, blundering creator cannot possibly 
be legarded as an Omniscient God The perfection of God which must 
be full in all respects is, thus, incompatible with the notion of a resolving 
and repenting deity, creating wretched, ignorant weaklings of humanity,, 
and insisting on their offering him the devotion of their bleeding and 
unconvinced hearts The true Godhead, therefore, must consist of a 
Being or Beings, who have nsen above the weaknesses of the passion¬ 
ate human nature which modeim theology attributes to its deity 

For the same and similar reasons Divinity can have also nothing 
I to do with what is called the management of the world To what 
earthly—or, for the matter of that, even heavenly—purpose can he 
whose being 'is the purest expression of holiness constitute himself a 
manager of the world ’ Governorship and holiness, surely, do not go 
well together, however much a fiattenng tongue might delight in 
describing certain kings as holy , for holiness is not constituted by 
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virtuous deeds, which mark the limit of a householder's tf/mrnia tpro- 
per conduct), and only begins with sanmj^a (world-renunciation) 
Hence, no one who has not turned his back on the world—and he who 
actually governs it cannot be smd to have done so—is entitled to be 
considered holy 

As for the maker's purpose, it must surely be in the nature of a 
mare’s nest if even with his omnipotence he has not been able to 
overcome the obstacles m his path by this time. or the fault must lie 
with his omniscience if it has failed to warn him that he is thinking of 
achiewng it a bit too soon Neither do the facts speak much in favour 
•of the quality of ommpotence supposed to be enjoyed b\ this Supreme 
Kulerof the worlds. Forwhatshall wethinkofapoliceofficerifhefailto 
stretch his hand to protect a man knowing that a robber is going to kill 
him the next moment ’ To punish the guilty is certainly just, but should 
we justify the constable who stands by and does nothing to save the 
victun ? And, if it would be unpardonably wrong in an ordinary low- 
Ti^d constable to behave in this manner, how much worse would it be 
in a bdng who is all-knowing and omnipotent to allow such an outrage 
to be perpetrated ? If we do not refuse to look the facts in the face, we 
ahall perceive that life is only too jhill of calamities and catastrophes, 
most of wWch could certainly be avoided if nature were under the 
guidance of an all-knowing, all-powerful and merciful god As Mr Joseph 
McCabe tersely puts it in his Bankruptcy of Religion (p 34) 

“Whatwonld you thmk of tbeparentwho would stand by and see his daughter 
grossly outraged, wh3e fully able to prevent it’ And would you be reconc3ed if 
the father proved to you tiiat his daughter had oTended his dignity in so-ne -rnyV' 

Torrential downpouis m oceans and deserts when a timely drop is 
elsewhere needed to avert a widespread femine, wholesale destruction 
of life, regardless of age, sex and innocence, by pestilence and sword, 
•extensive devastations by earthquake and flood, causing untold suffer¬ 
ing to living beings—all bear powerful witness to their causation being 
determined by natural law, but not by a Supreme Merciful Intelligence, 
able to crush all opposition, of any kind whatsoever, from his path 

Our conclusion, then, is that the notion of the Supreme Being as a 
•Governor of the umverse is as baseless and irrational as the wild 
conjecture that divinity consists in the creation of a world 
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We must now turn our attention to the popular misconception 
^bout the immateriality of spirit which is, as often as not, taken to 
mean a denial of all substantiveness to it That the idea ‘of absolute 
immateriality is contradicted everywheie by nature, needs no demon¬ 
stration , for that which exists must have a concrete existence which 
'is unthinkable apart from substantiveness ot some kind or other 
It is impossible to conceive even consciousness apart from a substra¬ 
tum of substantiveness It may be that we shall never learn what 
the substance of consciousness is like, but to consider it as an 
-existence without substantiveness is simply out of the question 

The word ‘ spirit ’ seems to have furnished a license for all sorts of 
rabid and fanciful speculation to unphilosophical theologians of the 
middleages, and even to-day the vastmajority of our race seem quite un- 
-certain as to its precise significance As a consequence of this philosophi- 
-cal obscurity which has gathered round the word, the term ‘ spirit ’ 
has become a prolific source of error and dispute The truth is that 
by the immateriality of spmt intellect understands, not that which is 
devoid of all substratum of substantiveness, but that which is not 
matter in the popular sense Hence, it is repugnant to intellect to 
maintain even a god to be devoid of all substantiveness whatsoever 

The idea of space-occupation m the case of spirit is to be undei- 
'^stood in the same way as that in which light occupies space As 
the light of a lamp exists in space, but does not offer obstruction to 
•other lights m illumining, hence occupying, the same space, so does 
spint, being finer than light itself, occupy space in an interpenetrat¬ 
ing manner, that is to say, without obstructing *anything else 

The following from the pen of Dr Sons Sidis (see Normal and Abnormal 
Psychology, p 29) is relevant to the point under consideration —" ‘ May not facts of 
consciousness be some kind of matter, some form of material substance the constitution 
■of which we do not as yet know Such was the question put by a medical man, 
when he heard me expounding the diffeience m kind between ph 3 rsical and p^chical 
facts ‘That might be’ I answered, ‘but then that substance, i/it ever be dis¬ 
covered will not have the properties of matter, it will be a ‘matter’ totally different 
m kmd from that studied by the physicist ’ For the ‘ matter ’ of physical sciences 
IS essentially one of exienston, a matter, however that occupies no space is an 
■existence altogether different in kind from thatof extended things, and ib certainly 
no ‘ matter ’ foi the physicist ” 
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The idea of infinity in relation to divinity is the next to demand 
our attention It is sometimes surmised that a pure spint is an 
all-pervading existence, but the idea is not in consonance with reason 
in any sense For none of the two ways in which we can conceive 
the existence of a puie spirit—that is, as an individual being, ora 
quality oi essence—can evei make him physicallj. coincide with 
boundless space As legards the former, it is sufficient to sav that 
our conception of a living being is so radicallv different from the 
notions we have of space, that It would be an act of self-deceiving 
legerdemain on the part of fantasy to imagine their coinciding m 
respect of physical extension This objection also holds good with 
regard to the omni-presence of Divinity as an essence, which is 
fuiLher inadmissible on the ground that it is not in the nature of a 
metaphysical abstraction to enjoy general pervasion m the spatial 
sense However choice the words that might be used to descnba 
its conception in our minds, howsoever elegant the phrases we might 
employ in alluding to it, the fact remains that our notion of che- 
quality of consciousness is a metaphysical abstraction, out and out^ 
and IS as unthinkable as a self-subsisting substance as matter apart 
from the multitude of atoms which really and truly repiesent all that 
nature acknowledges to be valid in oui notion of matenality And, 
if nature does not allow mattei to have a wider pervasion than the 
limits of a solitary atom, will it allow consciousness to extend its 
dominion beyond the four corners of the soul ’ The metaphj-sician 
who hopes to steal a march on this wide-awake ' divinity ’ through 
the tortuous by-paths of convenient unifications and purely wordy 
abstractions, may learn once for all that he can never succeed in 
turning the order of things m nature upside down, but only in 
perverting his own mental vision to regard what is ciooked as- 
stiaight 

A slight trimming of the wick of mtellectualism will enable 
us to perceive, though we might continue to wear the colouied 
spectacles of prejudice, that even this pervasion which is secured 
by means of what might be termed the mind-befogging shells of 
reason predetermined to unreasoning bias, is not what we have 
been aspiring foi all along, falling short, as it does, by far, of the 
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aimed at pinnacle of absolute omni-presence, conceived to be—nghtly 
or wrongly, it matters not how—an essential element in the consti¬ 
tution of divinity For the pervasion of consciousness is limited to 
conscious substance which does not comprise matter The classi¬ 
fication of substance m the following tabulated form will be useful 
as illustrating the point for the benefit of those not having expert 
familiarity with the science of mental abstractionism 

Substance 

I 


Conscious substance Unconscious substance, 

(spirit) % e , matter, ether, etc 

A glance here suffices to show that conscious substance is only 
a part of the genus substance and, therefore, cannot be identical with 
It Hence, even if it were possible by some method of intellectual 
jugglery to convert metaphysics into physics by treating a pure 
abstraction as a concrete reality, the distinction between genus and 
species would not permit the levelling of all differences en bloc 

It is thus evident that the idea of divine omni-presence is 
unentertainable in a physical sense 

To understand the true nature of the type of infinity asciibed to 
consciousness, it is well to bear in mind that the word infinity is used 
in thiee different senses, namely, firstly, in the sense of boundlessness, 
as m the case of Space , secondly, of numerical immensity, which 
Signifies the countlessness and inexhaustibility of number, as in the 
case of moments of Time, or particles of matter , and, thirdly, of 
limitlessness of Knowledge or Thought, so utteily devoid of anything 
in the nature of limits or boundary walls as to be incapable of being 
considered finite by any manner of means 

Now, we have already seen that the divine infinity is not of the 
first type , and the second type is inappropriate to an individual, since 
no one can be said to be infinite in the numerical sense of the word 
This leaves us with the third kind alone, which, however, is the actual 
type of infinity appertaining to divinity 

The infinity of (Jodhood is proved by the \ ery nature of a pure Spirit, 
the conscious substance, free from all kinds of impurities in which the 
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unemancipated souls are involved, and the infinity of the substance of 
consciousness is apparent from the fact that it is endowed with the 
power to know all things. Now, because knowledges capable of infinite 
expansion and amplitude, and contains the germ of infinity in itself, 
consciousness cannot but be infinite by natuie Hence, the purest form 
of consciousness must be endowed with perfect omniscience, that is 
to sa\, with Knowledge unlimited by Time oi Space 

It is not to be supposed that the denial of the spatial type of infini- 
tjf to divinity in any way detracts from the holiness or perfection of 
a Dn me Being, on the contrary, the expression would be deprived of 
Its true meaning if applied to one who is diffused all ovei Holiness 
and perfection, it will be seen, have no dependence on boundlessness 
of size-else those of a gigantic stature will all be perfect and 
holy—but on freedom from impuiities of kaynias, that is, sin The 
reason for the attribution of omni-presence to Divinity is to be found 
in the tendency of the human mind which delights in the employment 
of exaggerating metaphor Because the quality of omniscience 
enables its possessor to know all things of all times and of all places, 
he IS, as if were, present everywhere A. metaphor like this has onb 
to become sufficiently known to be nd of the irksome demand on 
understanding, latent in the accompanying qualifying phrase, when 

m a strictly literal sense 
der inthicrp'^' with inference to the theologian s blur 

?n the boc^^ Zwt by what is said 

his Duritv’ since a and passes to all by reason of 

which was the first ti understand that this was said of wisdom 

(AnteN,c«,eCh..sba. 

to this onh a little rpflpnt,„ ^ nivinity, as they are said to be As 

appertamto the nature of the indi^'^^ ^ Perceive that they both 

but appertain to Gnilhn a *“^^^idual soul, and, therefore cannot 
best m man ^ the perfeetion of the 

bi the fac^that that is assoW* 

tnatthe sort,, pareeenseionsness whose function »» 
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know, and because all things aie knowable by nature Consciousness 
being the very nature of the substance of the soul, and all things- 
being knowable by nature, omniscience, full and perfect, must ba 
piedicated in respect of the essential nature of each and every 
individual Ready assent will be lent to this proposition by any one 
who will give full effect to the fact that all things aie knowable by 
nature, which means not that there is nothing unknown to us today, 
but that that which will never be known by any one at all is non¬ 
existent , for that which will never be known to any one will never 
be known, much less proved, to be existing, and without strict 
proof existence cannot be conceded in favour of anything whatsoever. 
It IS not even permissible to hold that the ‘ unknowable ’ signifies an 
agglomeration of a certain number of attributes some of which may 
never be known , for we shall never have any reason whatsoever for 
alleging the existence of any of those unknowable attiibutes, 
beyond a wilful refusal to be reasonable Thus, there is no escape 
from the position that all things are knowable 

Now, since the natural properties of a substance aie to be found 
in all its units oi individuals, it is obvious that what is known to 
one individual is capable of being known by all others It follows 
from this that if theie be an infinity of ideas, each of which is known 
to only one individual at a time, the consciousness of each and every 
soul is potentially able to know tbe whole infinity of them Hence, 
each and eveiy soul is potentially omniscient, that is to say, the 
consciousness of every living being is endowed with the capacity to 
know all things, unlimited by Time and Space There is nothing to 
be surprised at m this conclusion, since knowledge merely means a 
state of consciousness, which, being an affection or modification of the 
substance of its being, is felt by the soul This amounts to saying 
that the soul is made of pure intelligence, in different language, the 
Qiva. IS a pure embodiment* of knowledge 

The soul IS also endowed by nature with infinite perception, that 
IS to say, the power of infinite perception is - inherent in the very 


For a further explanation of the subject, see T/tc Seiener of Thought by the 
present wTiter 
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■nature of every soul To realise the full impoit of what this 
signifies it is only necessary to understand the nature of percep¬ 
tion which.IS the most wonderful phenomenon of all Foi the 
verv moment one opens one’s eyes half the "visible world 
•stands befoie one, glowing with light and colour ’ This is 
perception, but let us pause for a moment to ask ourselves . 
how is the miracle effected ? Does the outer show get into our 
being in its entirety, in some way, to become visible to us ? 
No, certainly not, for only some fine currents of vibrations 
coming from without are known to pass through the eyes 
Does, then, the individual consdousness itself pass out of the 
oyes to stand in the midst of the fascinating panorama’ No, 
even this is impossible; nor would it explain perceptions if 
true, for by merely making the perceiving faculty stand in the 
midst of things we are no nearer the act of perception Is 
it not the greatest wonder, then, that the soul can perceive 
things without moving out of its place and merely through the 
medium of certain very fine kind of vibrations that reach'lt 
through the eye’ The fact is that perception only occurs 
through modification of the perceiving ego, and is nothing but 
a kind of modification (a state of consciousness) of its being. 
The external stimulus itself plays but a minoi part in the 
psychological function, it merely evokes characteristic response 
or resonance in the conscious substance, provided the latter 
attend to it For if the perceiving faculty be otherwise engaged 
the incoming stimulus remains quite unproductive of results 
It IS thus obvious that perception is an affection of the ego, 
a feeling evoked or provoked in its being, that is, a state set 
up in Its substance, by interaction between it and the incom¬ 
ing excitation Now, if the readei will realize that the in¬ 
teraction between the perceiving consciousness and the incoming 
excitation does not occur all over the surface or substance of being 
of the ego. but only.m an infimtesimally small and micioscopical' 
spot (namely, the point where the subtle external vibrations of 
light, passing along the fine optic nerve and the still finer filaments 
of nen’ous matter that connect that nerve with the soul-substance, 
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comes in contact with the soul), he will be able to foim some idea 
of the incalculable infinity of perception that will be realized if 
the soul-substance become excited all over its being, at one and 
the same time This is why Religion describes the emancipated 
jsoul as invested with infinite knowledge and infinite perception, 
among other divine attiibutes 

Secondly, as legaids happiness, it must be obvious to every 
thinking being that if pain weie an essential part of the nature of 
the soul, vain would be our desiie foi the joy of Gods^ But 
that it is not, is proved by the fact that its causation is always 
due to the presence of factois external to the soul itself It will 
be seen that pleasure and pain are both in the nature of an affec¬ 
tion or modification of the soul, since nothing corresponding to 
them has evei been known to exist m the external world, and also 
since nothing but one’s own states or affections can be felt by an 
individual What seems to happen is that an agreeable modifica¬ 
tion of the soul-substance occasions a feeling of pleasure while an 
opposite kind of sensation arises from a disagreeable affection Both 
pleasure and pain are transient for this reason, the lattei being 
mostly the lot of living beings in the world, aptly described as 
the Vale of Teais Even the little pleasure that is to be had here 
IS obtained after such a lot of worry and trouble, and is generally 
productive of so much suffering, that it is no exaggeration to say 
that it is born in pain and ends in tears Besides, gratification 
only goes to augment the craving, and lust invariably leads to 
anguish on the impairment of the senses, as in old age Thus, if 
aense-gratification be the only form of pleasure to be found m 
nature, peifection in happiness is not be thought of in connection 
with the soul Fortunately, however, there is another kind of joy 
which is possible for living beings and of which they ale almost 
wholly Ignorant This consists m the * natural * pulsation ’ of pure 
<i e-hgli t, which being the very natuie of the soul becomes an insepar¬ 
able companion of it the moment an individual establishes himself 
fully in his own pure Self 

If we wish to understand the nature of Bliss which is the 
attnbute of Gods, we must analyze the idea of joy first, as it 

7 
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differs from bliss only in degree To begin with, we must distinpruish 
between pleasure and joy The former is merely a gratification 
of the senses, thus, fleeting and short-lived—some delight lasting 
for a time and then ceasing (Imperial Dictionarj'l The vv ord pleasure, 
when unqualified, expresses less excitement, oi happiness, than 
delight, 01 joy Pleasure, thus, is an affair of the senses, and its 
actual experience is confined to the time during which they are 
m contact with then objects, eg, food is palatable and toothsome 
only so long as the glands of taste are in actual contact with it, 
but not when the act of eating is over and it has passed into 
the stomach. Joy, on the contraiy is an emotion and has the 
element of freedom m it It is a state of gladness or exulta¬ 
tion, and indicates exhilaiation of spirits In religious terminologv, 
it signifies a state of being at once glorious and triumphant, as in the 
passage 

“ Who for the joj that was set before him endured the cross” (flc6 a-n J) 

In oidei to have a full grasp of the idea of joy, we must 
consider some actual instance in which it arises, for then alone 
we shall be able to understand its proper significance. 

Let us take the case of the school-boy who has appeared m 
his annual examination, and who hears of his success and feels joy 
at the news The question is, whence does his joy arise ’ What, 
in different language, occasions the exhilaration of spints m him ? 
If we analyze the mental change, effected by the news, we shall 
find that it is not the news itself, nor the news of the success, 
but the certainty thereof which is clearly the occasion of his 
emotion For if the news be not authentic, the proper feeling of 
exultation cannot be evoked, notwithstanding the highly agree¬ 
able nature of the information Joy, then, is a state of the mind 
which has its roots in mental conviction, in other words, in faith. 
Pleasure, it will be seen, at a glance, does not depend on. faith 
at all, for it is not an emotion and does not spnngfiom a mental 
convnctioa 

Again, the boy feels joyous solely and simplv because some¬ 
thing lasting has been achieved, foi he is assured that ne shall 
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not have to appear for that particular examination any more in 
the future His ‘ bondage, ’ in so fai, at least, as that particular 
task IS concerned, is now over for evei Joy, thus, is a state 
of exhilaration which is manifested in consequence of some last¬ 
ing and permanent good, le, by the removal of some fetters 
from the soul. The idea of pleasure cannot here keep pace, in 
any sense, with that of joy , foi, while true joy is the sense 
of peimanent freedom from some irksome liability or limita¬ 
tion, and, for that reason an emotion, pleasure is only tempo¬ 
rary, and conveys no idea of freedom m its unqualified im¬ 
port. 

Whether we apply this principle to the case of the merchant 
who accumulates a vast fortune, to that of the field-marshal who, 
laden with the booty and honours of war, retraces his steps home¬ 
wards, to that of the lover who hears the softly-whispered ‘ yes ’ 
from the hpb of his beloved, or to any other case of success, the 
result IS the same. In each and every instance, the emotion of 
joy springs up m consequence of the belief that never again need the 
same thing be striven for The sense of freedom from future 
straining and striving, therefore, is the direct and immediate cause 
of joy 

Man m the world is like a big school-boy in a big school, and has 
to pass many examinations in his life At each examination which he 
passes successfully some fetters are removed fiom his soul, and so he 
feels joy at the idea of his increasing freedom. As the school-boy 
puts his books aside on leaving his school, so would he put aside his 
discriminative intellect on leaving the world, if he has been successful 
in his trials. 

Can we, then, possibly form a correct estimate of the in¬ 
tensity of joy which our ‘ school-boy ’ will feel, when he acquires 
not only all the learning that there is to be taught in our 
worldly schools, but exhausting all the categones of the discn- 
minative intellect masters that very faculty itself ’ Who can 
gauge the depth of the feeling, or rather the emotion, of freedom 
which such an one, who has mastered all knowledge and annihilat¬ 
ed all doubts, will feel in his emancipated state ^ Its estimation. 
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or measurement”* is surely bejond the intellect, fox it is an emo¬ 
tion, and the intellect does not pretend to deal with emo¬ 
tions It can only be described feebly by language which avowed¬ 
ly follows the intellect, and clothes its concepts in words 
Hence, the utmost that can be said in describing bliss is that it 
IS a beatific state of being in which joy wells up in the soul, as 
wave upon wave of pure ecstasy, in unceasing succession, which, 
yet, is no succession, in the sense in which that word is commonly 
used by men' 

From the foregoing analysis it is obvious that pure joy is a state 
which IS not created temporarily by the absorption of any external 
material, but which is inherent m the veiy natuie of the soul, and 
comes into manifestation by the removal of fetters fiom it Now, the 
permanent success of man, in some particular enterprise, removes an 
idea of want from the soul and lifts it out, as it were, of the slough of 
despond into which it was thrown by virtue of the desire for attaining 
that particular purpose Its fetters, thus, consist of the ideas of 
want, i e , desires, which it has collected about itself , and as each idea 
of want, or desire, is replaced by one of fulness and success, it rises 
triumphant and exultant in Its real inherent glory, and leaps foi pure 
joy 

The woid delight itself, if analyzed, conveys a very accurate idea 
of the feeling of joy It is a compound word, made up of the Latin 


• Feelings naturally cannot differ from one another quantitatively, smce they are 
psychic m their nature and cannot he measured like magmtudes But they differ in pomt 
of intensity, that is, qualitatively, as different colours, or the shades of a particular tmt 
The mtensity of a particular feehng depends on the greater or less exclusion of all other 
sensations, ideas and emotions from the nund, for the time being, and on the persist¬ 
ence with which the mind might dwell on the details of the idea associated with it The 
affections and contractions of the bodily muscles which are the outward manifestations of 
the mner states, no doubt, vary with different feelmgs and sensations, and by the greater 
or less extent of the area mvolved give nse to the notion of magmtnde, enahhng us, m a 
way, to form a quantitative estunate of the quahly of the mner psychical states, but 
this IS the work of pure mtellect which mterprets all phenomena m terms of mggnifii,ta 
in the use of which alone it is an expert The best way to be convmced of this is to try 
to find out, by how much does anger weigh more than love, or by how immii is vntue 
longer than vice, and so forth, without callmg m aid their effects on the physical body 
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prefix dc, employed to denote the idea of increase or intensity, 
and of ‘light,’ used in contradistinction to ‘heavy’; and means 
a state of feeling which is opposed to the caie-laden, le, 
worried, or sorrow ful, attitude of the soul. Thus, delight signifies 
mental ease, i c, freedom from care, hence, the state of buoyancy 
and light'heartedness, which is a necessary concomitant of re¬ 
lease from anxietx The w ord * release ’ itself only means li¬ 
beration 01 discharge from some sort of confinement or bond¬ 
age. or from caie, pain, or burden of some kind, or from some 
obligation, responsibility or penalty, and also signifies acquittance 
The idea convej cd is that of the removal of some sort of fetters, 
hence, of a gaming, or regaining, of the natural state of fieedom 
not of the acquisition oi attainment of anything foreign, or new 
^^^len a judge pronounces judgment of acquittal in favour of a 
prisoner the delight of the latter is great, because he instantly 
experiences, oi begins to experience, a complete cessation of all the 
mental w’orries which w ere weighing him down, on the score of 
the accusation levelled against him. but the fact of his acquittal 
adds nothing positive to his body, mind or soul, and merely 
leads him to feel the status quo ante when the troubles and 
anxieties, consequent on his accusation, arrest and trial, had 
not imposed their‘fetters’ on him It is true that he did not feel 
so light-hearted before his accusation as he does afterwards, but 
the change is due to the manifestation of jov which pushes aside, 
for the time being, some of the other cares and worries as well 
The difference between the old and the new states of liberty, then, 
IS that while in the former condition its enjoyment was marred 
by all the other existing cares and worries, in the latter it is 
emphasized by a sense of release flora some of them, at least, for 
the time being Thus, delight simply means the natural state of 
freedom of the soul 

Amongst the men and women of the world, however, delight 
itself IS a short-lived condition, inasmuch as their desires, r e , 
ideals and pursuits, seldom leave them time to enjoj the natural 
joy of being, on the contrary, no sooner than is anv particular 
burden removed from the soul they manage to impose two more 
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on It, in its place, by their ignorant and unnatural living Thus 
It IS that fhey find it difficult to realize that the real nature of 
their souls is divinely blissful and jojous But in the course of the 
progress on the ‘path,' these fetters are removed one aftei 
another, by the conscious exertion of a self-conscious will, lead¬ 
ing to greatei and greater expenences of the delight of free¬ 
dom and 3oy, as earnest or foretaste of redemption , and, finally, 
when all the fetters have dropped off the soul, it stands revealed 
to the ecstatic vision of the Saved One as identical with God 
who IS the enjoyer of perfect freedom, all-embracing know¬ 
ledge and unchanging, unabating bliss The difference between 
the ]oy or delight of the mortals and the feeling of pure bliss 
IS onlj' one of degree foi they both express the freedom of the 
soul, but with the ordinarj', ignorant humanity then expiession 
is soon pushed below the surface, by perverse thinking and living 
Thus, they come into express manifestation only when some weight 
IS lifted off the soul and then only foi so long as an old or additional 
burden is not forced on it 

From the foregoing explanation it is obvious that w hat gives 
us delight IS necessarily that which removes our wonies and 
thereby lightens the burden with which the soul is weighted 
down Now, since we feel anxiety only when our personal in¬ 
terests are m some way concerned, it follows that anything 
which diverts our attention from our personality or its mediate 
or immediate concerns, for the time being, is a source of joj 
The sight of beautiful landscapes, of majestic mountains, of works 
of art, and the like are among such objects But their dis¬ 
advantage is that they only afford temporary' respite The delight 
of a child at the possession of a new toy is nothing as compared 
with the'leaping'emotion of the scientist who suddenly succeeds 
m discovenng some hidden law of natme, and even the latter’s 
feeling is colourless in companson with the pure joy of the my¬ 
stic who catches a fleeting'glimpse' of the lustre of his efful¬ 
gent soul The degree of permanence of freedom gained thus, 
determines the intensity and duration of the emotion of joy 
He who realizes himself to be the all-knowing, the ever free 
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and the very source, as it weie, of blissfulness itself must, there¬ 
fore, necessarily enjo\ bliss, for, for him. there is an end of all 
anxieties and bondapre. In short the relation of happiness to 
desiie, \\hich diiectlv mais the manifestation of the natuial delight 

of the soul, ma\ beexpiessed mathematically as so that if we 

keep on increasing the denominator our unit of happiness may be le- 
■duced to an infinitesimal fraction, but becomes whole by its elimina¬ 
tion 

If oui analysis is coirect, gnef is a condition foieign to the nature 
of the soul, as it is caused by the imposition of some sort of lestiamt 
or obligation, hence, burden or fetters on it We might go fuithei and 
add that grief, with all its kindred feelings, such as sorrow, anguish, 
and the like, arises only in consequence of the coniunction of the body 
and the soul ; for, as we have already seen, the natural state of pure 
spiiit IS one of unalloj ed bliss Taken sepaiately, neither the body nor 
the soul is capable of feeling pain or pleasure, as sensations, or grief, 
and the like, as emotions For the body has no feelings uf its own, 
and the natural feeling of the soul is that of joyousness In pi oof of 
the first of these propositions may be adduced the fact that a dead body 
has no feelings whatsoever, and that if the mind be deeply engrossed 
elsewhere pain IS not felt in the body, though its causes may continue 
to exist with undimmished vigoui and give rise to it again aftei a time 
The second proposition needs no further proof, and is obvious from our 
analysis of the nature of joy. These facts entitle us to say that pleasure 
■and pain and all .anti-joyous emotions arise in the soul only when its . 
attention is diiected to the physical body and becomes engrossed in its 
conceins Hence, if the soul be iidof the physical body with which it 
erroneously identifies itself, it will enjoy its own natural feeling, that 
is pure bliss 

It IS necessary to remember that grief, like fear, soriow and other 
similar emotions, is the product of the mind, and is caused by the 
mind’s dwelling on the pictuie arising from either the association with 
what IS undesirable and undesired or the dissociation with an object of 
desire, unlike pure bliss which spimgs from a feeling of freedom and is 
independent of all kinds of mental pictures and trains of thought For 
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this reason when the leceipt of a message of failuie in an undertaking, 
eg, in an university examination, IS likely to cause legiet and grief, 
it does so only because the mind at once begins to picture to itself 
all soits of unpleasant and distasteful scenes and consequences flowing 
from the mishap and thus sets up currents oi states of feelings that 
are known by the name o£ sorrow, grief or i egret. True joy, 
on the other hand, springs from the lealization of a feeling of 
freedom that is not the resultant of an agreeable or disagreeable 
tram of thought, but the manifestation of the natiual attribute, 
characteristic or pioperty of the soul when left to itself, fiee from 
mental imaginings as well as sensory excitements, both Hence, 
while sensory excitement is productive of sensations and mental 
imagery of pleasant or unpleasant kind, the natural pulsation of the 
soul-substance, without the intrusion of any extraneous adjunct 
whether physical or mental, is itself the joj'-giving ecstasy which is 
termed pat armnanda (supreme bliss) in its highest manifestation or 
fotm 

It must be now clear that so far as the place of man in natuie 
IS concerned, the ideal set before him in the first chapter is by 
no means too high for him to aspire to Of the two elements of 
which he is composed, namely, an atman, oi soul, and the body 
of matter, the former is fully endowed with all that is the noblest 
and best in our conception of a God It is true that there is little 
if anything at all of the divine in manifestation in his present 
condition, but it is no less true that none of the elements that ge 
- to constitute divinity is wanting in his soul It is a rule with nature 
that the attributes and functions of substances are never annihilated, 
however much they might remain suspended for the time being 
in any given condition, as is evident m the case of certain gases 
which lose their gaseous nature while existing in the foim of water, 
but recover it the moment the liquid is lesolved into its component 
parts Similarly, whether divinity manifest itself or not, it is there, 
all the same, and in all its fulness in the humblest of living beings 
It IS a necessity with Life that it should be present as a whole in each 
and every soul, no one has vet seen being appear in fragments and 
parts' 
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Consciousness is both infinite and simple*' and we have to 
recogrnise it as a \\ hole wherever and in whatever form it be found , 
and the conclusion to be drawn from its infinite nature is as 
astounding as it is tiue, it means that we are the infinite ourselves, 
It means that the real nature of all living beings in the universe 
IS unconditionally divine, it means that the soul is its own God 
If we pul this thoupdit m mystic garb, it will read that the 
Absolute, i c, the RealiLv is present, in all its fulness, in each and 
every manifestation of life, though standing behind the ‘ veil of 
illusion,’ that is, names and forms And, the cause of eiroi is'the 
form of illusion, the physical body, which constitutes the apparent 
man, the real one being none othei than Brahman itself, to use 
the terminologv of Vedanta It is the body which prevents one 
from looking wxthin, by keeping the attention fixed all the time 
on the apparent outward foim When man comes lound to realize 
the natuie of his delusion, he will find himself none other than 
God whose natuie is Sat-Chit-Ananda, that is, Existence-Consciousness- 
Bhss, which are also the attributes of the unemancipated soul, though 
not manifested, in its case, in fulness and perfection. Hence, the 
difference between God and man amounts to no moie than what 
distinguishes a full-blown flower from a mere bud And, as the 
full height of peifection is attainable bv the i enunciation of desue, 
as has been demonstiated to be true in the case of bliss, and as 
will be proved to be the case with respect to all other attributes of 
perfection when the subject comes up foi treatment at its proper 
place, the difference between God and man may be said to consist 
solely and simply in legard to desire from which God must be 
perfectly free and in which man is more or less deeply involved. 
Thus, God IS man miwis desire, and man is God desire But 
for this, the soul is a divinity, whole and entire and self-sufficient 

Cf “There cannot be any belief in the unity of God except by admitting that 
He IS one simple substance, without any composition oi plurality of elements, One 
by whatever side you view it, and by whatever test you examine it, not divisible into 
two parts in any wa> and by any cause, nor capable of any form of plurabty either- 
objectiyely or subjectivelv , ” (The Guide for the Perplexed bj Moses Maimo- 

nides, p 6S ) 
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Hence the in3unction conjointly imparted by all the ancient sjstems 
•of thought—“ilfan knoio thyself 

To sum up : the conception of God is not that of a creator or 
manager of the world, nor of a being anxious to be worshipped 
T)y angels and men, nor yet of a powerful personage engaged in 
selfish sport and indifferent to the consequences of his acts, but 
of the perfection of all that is the noblest and best in the constitution 
•of Man True Divinity is constituted by perfection in respect of 
Knowledge and Bliss and Holiness, which are, undoubtedly, the 
-essential and inalienable attributes of each and every soul Hence 
the statement. "Se ivho htoKcth Ins oicn self hnoweVi GA ’'— 
Sajmgsof Muhammad 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FALL 

“ \Vhoe\er ossociateth anti other with God is like that which falleth from 
heaven** • • Tins is so”—AlQui’an, Chapter xxii 

As is evident from the heading of the piesent chapter, we aie 
transporting the leader to the little-exploied dark continent of 
mythology, where he must prepare himself for a fight with the 
Dragon of Superstition, whose very touch reduces all that lives to 
dust This is the land of strange spectacles, of unlikely events 
and impossible lelationships, the legion where people seldom hesitate 
to pronounce, on little or no provocation, the most deadly ^and 
dreadful of curses which aie also immediately effective on those 
with-whom they are displeased, It is the realm of unmannish men, 
•of un-womanish women, of un-goddish gods,—in shoit, of all that 
hasits jciison ri’ctre in a sense of delight at the discomfituie and 
breaking down of poor, normal commonsense In this quaint and 
uncanny region is distilled the terrible vintage of unreasoning, 
fanatical faith a few drops of which suffice to produce a life-long 
insensibility of wits, its sense-stealing properties not being the 
result of any physical processes of fei mentation, but of the magnetism 
of the magic personality of its Brewer, the High Priest of Superstition 
and Myth He who would free his soul from the effects of the 
poisonous fumes of the harmful draught must, therefore, first of all 
overpowei this arch enemy of mankind 

The stronghold of the monster is an inteiminable maze of wind¬ 
ing passages, like the .Cretan labynnth wheie Minos of old kept his 
fearsome Minotaur, and the conditions of the combat are also not 
unlike those which Theseus had to accept at the time, except that 
there is no Minos’ daughter to provide us with the ball of clue and the 
magic sword wherewith to destroy the fiend We must, however, 
make the Best of oui opportunity, and bowing to the gieat Sarasvati, 
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the Goddess of \\^sdom, accept the ball of clue of Cause and Effect 
and the sword of Discrimination which intellect places in our hands 
at Hei biddm? Thus armed, we run no nsk of being lost in the* 
winding turns and blind alleys of the indisenmmate jumble of fiction 
and fact into which we aie about to plunge, and shall also be spared 
the unholy dread of the residents of this strange land of Fantasy that 
constitutes the Foe 

For, as we hope to make it clear by and bj mythology is mind’s 
underground rendez\ous for all those whose inability to bear the 
stiong rajs of the midday Sun of mtellectualism forces them to wear 
the tinted glasses of poesy They resemble the suppositional pnsoners 
of Plato who, secure^' tied to their seats m a cave, with their backs 
towards its entrance, have to rely for their knowledge of the world, 
upon the shadows cast on the wall in their fiont bj* all that pass by 
then prison Occasionallv they also overhear what those in light 
say when passing the cave, and amuse themselves by robmg the 
unadorned, matter-of-fact conceptions of truth, thus obtained, m 
the richest raiment of charming allegory from Fancy’s flowery 
stores, creating, at the same time, the most picturesque scenerv 
and realistic atmosphere for the progeny of their exuberant thought 
No doubt, the modern man, conscious of his incalculable ‘ book¬ 
loads of learning, smiles in a superior way when confronted with 
ancient myth and legend, and certainly modern learning can never 
hope to find a less resentful object as a butt for its contemptuous 
ridicule than the * crude ’ religion of the B C daj's, and especially 
‘ Heathen Pantheism but we shall see that the man who is the 
first to laugh is not alwajs the one to laugh the longest. For us 
mjthoIogN does not mean the record of homanitj’s cnildhood’s thought 
when man mav be said to be still groping his way in the dark, soon 
after his emergence from the monkey race, but the expression, in 
poetrj’s garb, of some of the most sobei and \aluable pronouncements 
of the onlj science which can raise a human being to the status 
and dignitj of Gods Here and there one might possibly encounter 
a legend o’* two v hich fall short of this estimate; but they might 
be due to modification through incompetent hands The thing to 
be especiall\ guarded against is the stuff of the t\pe of nurseiy tales 
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which can be picked out almost always at a glance, on account of 
its not having the true ring of the genuine Aryan coinage 
As regaidsthe confusion which is likely to be caused in modern 
notions in certain respects from our thesis, well, they must be 
Altered if found to be incoriect Our notions of the origin of species, 
the migrations of nations and the like are not founded on a general 
or special revelation which cannot be altered or interfered with, 
they are the outcome of human speculation, hastily effected, and must 
yield to truth whenever good reason oidains it thus 

As for the interpretation ot these myths, some of them are too 
plain to need elucidation, others may be solved with a little thought, 
there be otheis still that seem to defy the unravelling skill, but aie 
sure to yield to peisevei-ance and study 

As an instance of the first kind may be mentioned the story of 
Echo and Narcissus from the Greek Mythology, in which the personi¬ 
fications are of the plainest possible type, though by no means 
inelegant in a literary sense The wood-nymph whose power of 
speech had been taken away from her ‘ unless m answei to some 
.other voice,’IS as plain a description of the phenomenon of echo, 
AS Narcissus, who, in love with himself, comes to giief in the foolish 
endeavour to be embraced in the arms of his own reflection in water, 
IS of personal vanity The Hindu conception of Laksmi, the wife 
of Visnu, IS another instance of this type. She represents prosperity 
which IS a consort of Dharma (^ligion), though, in evil times, 
so runs the curse of Gayatn, she is ‘not to lemain stationary in 
one place and to abide constantly by the vile, the inconstant, the 
contemptible, the simple, the cruel, the foolish and the barbarian.' 
It would be superfluous to say that the description is not of a person, 
much less of a goddess, the wife of one of the greatest divini¬ 
ties of the Hindu Pantheon, but a pure and simple rendering of 
our conception of prosperity or wealth in poetical, metaphorical 
speech. 

The legend of the rivalry between Arachne, the daughter of 
a famous dyer in purple, and Pallas-Athene, the Goddess of Wisdom, 
is an instance of the second type, and yields its secret on a little 
reflection 
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Tliclcf’cnd tuuH thnl Aniflm*'tt.»' fnjf.*’'! for h* r mr* ttt 
\\ca\intr rich nnd wonderful iuti<‘rn»‘ on h«r vth und *o I u'h 
lose her name Ihiil o^on I*<dl«s Ath< n*', ihr of ♦-ifh ar:-* 

one dn\ came to ovamine h*r wo*-}' N'oa, Archn* ** n** ‘t-*. 
proud of her skill, nnd denied ihnt tin* e^'rdh ji<‘« of t.or < o'l K d 
an^th^nfr to do with the lOrpimtion of ilu tmdd*'thoj.di (U't, 
pcncraUj held olherw me On rn« etinp tlu* tnyhU f,‘c* to fs ., 
she hurled open dofinnee at hfr, on which the {'fyldf ' -•mhv t<'» 
haupht\ disdain, ofToicd to mnich Iwrarl np.un'i h<r< »jthl' r ’ 
The chalicnpewas accepted, and arninpf nient* v/tv ranth* fer ih- 
contest which bepnn forthwith 

“Two looms were sot up. nt which tin <•* far**'' rjwd ph^-l 
their best craft and cunninp. with Mich 'viftm*,* th.it rre leap mi 
each the prowinp tissues shone iti all the huei of tlm mail»w 


woven into marvellous devices nnd shot with tl.reid*. of p./d 
For her dcstpn Pallas chose the potls ratipod u|ion the ActoinVi' at 
Athens. Joves awful majestj in the midct, Po e'don ‘mlint il,.* 
rock with his trident. hciNclf m full pnnoplv nmonp the re t 
who was shown c.nlhnR forth the ohvc tree that made her bet pift 
to man About tins central proup were pictured -'cenM of imp.o s i ror- 
tals broupht to confusion, rcbellioui. Hants tumcil to mountaini. .nt-d, 
foi a hint to hci piesumptuous rival, prntinp tnrls chanpi'd torcreevli 
inp fowl Round all ran a bonier of ohvc foliape, as a s.pn of who^ 
handiwork this was. with which few would dare to vie! 

“ The irreverent Arachne, for her part, had picked out stones 
that cast shame or dension upon the pods Zeus and hus brethren 
were seen wooinp mortals in unworthj form. Apixillo humbl.v rervinp. 
as a shepherd on earth. Dionysus plajinp his drunken pranks nav* 
scandalous memories of old Cronos himself nil enclosed by a 
border of ivy leaves and flowers But these sconce, were worked m 
with so cunninpart, that one could believe to see real animnls .ml 
real waves standinp out before the c>e upon that accusinp web. 
the more offensive for its truth So Pallas-Athone felt when she 
rose to examine the other’s work With a cry she snatched 
at the too faithfully coloured cloth, tcarinp it to pieces, and 
showering blows upon the sly maker of such a masterpiece 
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“ How might mortal maiden stand befoie the fair-haired goddess- 
when her eyes blazed with wrath ? Thus unfairly beaten, Arachne 
could not bear her spiteful shame She stole away to hang herself 
in despaii Nor even then was the wrath of Pallas glutted She 
bid her rival live, yet in what hateful form f For a spell was woven 
round her bloated body, her human features disappeared, her hair 
fell off, her limbs shrunk up, and thus poor Arachne hung as a 
spidei, doomed for ever to spin as if mocking the skill that had 
moved Olympian envy’« 

Such IS the story of the nvalry between the Goddess of 
Wisdom and her mortal lival, which according to the Encyclopedia 
Bntannica (ait Arachne) “ probably indicates the superiority of 
Asia over Greece in (he textile arts" ^ 

The italics are ours, placed to mark the contrast between 
the ‘scholastic’ view and the spintual interpretation of the legend 
which we shall now proceed to propound 

The rivals represent the two powers of the soul known aa 
omniscience, which being associated with divinity is personified as the 
Goddess of Wisdom, and the limited faculty of Intellect appprtaimng- 
to the human soul m its unemancipated state The difference 
between the two aspects of knowledge, human and divine, is well' 
brought out in the patterns respectively woven by the competitors, 
one merely representing an impious conception of the world of Life 
after the most approved and up-to-date manner of the learned, but 
the other, descnptive of the true nature of things, spintual and 
matenal, and of the consequences that flow from impiety and foolish 
prating With its ‘ free-thinking ’ proclivities, intellect cannot but 
resent the notion of the excellence of her handiwork being the result 
of the inspiration of the goddess, though there being only one source- 
of knowledge which is infinite in its capacity and scope, finite 
thought cannot but denve its oil of existence from the oiiginal and, 
therefore, Olympian * wells ’ Hence, truth is only in accordance 
with the vox populi in this instance Again, m so far as knowledge may - 
be said to be a presentation of the world of leality, it is like a pattern, 


* The Classic Myth and Legend, by A R Hope MoncriefF 
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rich and variegated and woven m the web of consciousness This 
explains the etymology of Arachnes name as well as the fact of the 
competition being held in the ait of weaving Arachne’s paientage— 
she is the daughter of a famous dyei in purple-selves to indicate 
her relation to will, which, in virtue of its high aspirations and the 
power to achieve its end is the only factor that can be truthfullj 
described as the maker of kings, converting, as it does, the ‘ white ’ 
of colourless commonalty into the ‘ purple of Royalty and Powei 
As regards the punishment of Arachne, it is intended to describe 
the true nature of the faculty of finite ‘ thought, ’ which, when 
stripped of the surplusage of false glory that has been added to it by 
the superabundant enthusiasm of some of its admirers, is but a 
simple weaver of * piesentations ’ in the warp and woof of conscious¬ 
ness It IS this very faculty which is described as intellect or 
understanding in modern thought, though we had better let Prof. 
Deussen explain its function to the ‘ uninitiated ’ Writes the learned 
Piofessor (Elements of Metaphysics, pp 25—29) — 


" Eveiy representahon contains as such two supplementary halves, a represent¬ 
ing subject and a represented object These tivo make with the representation 
not three (as a sneermg epigram of Schiller has it), but one No representation is 
nvithout a subject, none without an object Now, nothing exists for me but representa- 

^t^out a subject 

All o^e^ of my subject are such, either unmediately or mediately AsimSate 
objects I can never have anything else but affections of my ego, tiiatis 
^vlthm me (represented physiologically as certam speiific untftions of ih^C 
nerves extended in the organs of sense) All other objects, the wh^SS 
world^devenmyowm body, as far as I regard it from without, are kntwn^ 
me only as mediate objects It is only through the medium of these neree ir^Z^ 
that I come m contact with them Thus aU data bv which I attain ta 
of the external worid, are restricted te these ;ffections of the ne^-ves Xch tre 
given as immediate objects They are the only thmg which comes to W Xi. ! 
from ivithout, that is, independent of itself ConsequeLy aU else all th^t d^^ ^ 

Of the nerves, must come vsnthin, that is, must ongmate m my mtellS iX 

If we comparethe perceptual world, which is our representation ta o “ 

in which subjective and objective throaiia ^ ® textile fabric 

that IS objec^ve, all 

affections of the ner\es and mav be mmn a *■ “ Ignited to those 

es ana may be compared to the thm, isolated threads of the 
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shuttle The warp, on the rontrar.\, winch is> previously, that ijs, « pnort, stretched 
out to receive little hj little these intern caMnfr threads and work them into a 
fabric, IS the natural, innate form of the subject, the totality of which forms just 
that which we call Understanding or brain The task of metaphysics consists in 
findmjr otit what thinjTs are m tliemseivcs, that is, independent of our intellect 
We must, therefore, first of all, deduct from thinji^ that which our intellect contnbutes 
to them, namclj, those forms w Inch inhere in it onfpnally, that is, d pnon, and 
m which It ranpes all materials furnished from without so ns to weave them into 
cvpencncc The followinj? si\ criteria may serve to distinguish tliese a pnoii 
elements of Knowledge or innate functions of the UndciNtanding from those which 
come to It ti piktriiori or Ihroiigh perception Tliey are to us what reagents 
are to tlie chemist, Thev mav also he regarded as si\ magnets, by means of 
which we extract the iron of our m pnort knowledge from the mixed ore of experience 
Wliatcver is ncccssarj to transform perception, given as affection, into 
perceptual representation, and, consequently, precedes all experience as a condition 
of Its possibility, cannot originate in experience, but onlv witlun ourselves (.2) 
Whatever comes to the intellect from without, has the character of contingency, 
it might be otherwnse, or it might even be not at all, that is, I can imagine it as 
non-existent Now, in my representation there are certain elements which cannot 
be thought away like ev cry thing else, from which it follows that they do not belong 
to that which exists independently of myself, but must adhere to the intellect itself 
i3» For the same reason, all data given from without merely suffice to state what 
is there, but not that something is necessarily so and not otherwise Perception 
bas no tongue for the word necessity, "consequently all determinations of things, 
with which IS associated the consciousness of necessity, must onginate, jiot in 
perception, but within myself (4) From this it follows that sciences the doctrines 
<tf which have apodictic certainty, cannot have obtained it from perception, and 
that consequently that part of the perceptual world to which they refer must belong 
to the elements originally mherent in my intellect (6) Perception can only fuiwish 
me with sensations These are, as such, isolated and fragmentaiy, for, difficult 
as it is to grasp at first, the materials of sensation given from without contain onlv 
the sensations themselves, hut not any connection between them, for such a 
connection is merely the link between the different sensations and therefore not 
Itself sensation Consequently that faculty, which makes of the variety of perception 
a unity and so creates coherence between my representations, must belong to me 
a pnon Therefore, whatever serv'es to establish the continuity of hature, belongs 
to the innate functions of my intellect (6) Perception can never embrace infinity 
If, now, I find in my representations of things elements of which I am conscious 
as being infinite, it follow’s with certainty, that I hav'e not taken them from 
perception, but must possess them as forms of intellect, wherefore, howevei far 
I proceed in representing, I can never get bej’ond them, in which precisely consists, 
their infinity ” 
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Such is the conception of Qnderstandinfr, tlie original of the 
personification Arachne, which one of the " babi ” profronitors of our 
lace—and one not known to have been an abnormal or supernormal 
tvpe of the tnbe of the apish man. or mannish anthropoid, to which 
accoiding to oui most' authentic ’ views he must have belonged—has 
bequeathed to us in the foiTO of the stor>' of the rivalo between the 
Olympian Patroness of wisdom and a conceited mortal maid It ma\ 
be thataftei all Narcissus is not dead, since the echo of his spirit is 
still to be found moving on the face of the depthless w’aters of modem 
w’lsdora and wit 


We must now' pass on to a consideration of the legend of the 
fall which IS the theme of the present chapter and w hich belongs t« 
the most diflScult tjiie of mj thical lore. 

A veiy graphic and instructne account of the story' is gi\en in 
the first book of Moses, called Genesis, with w hich many of us are 
already familiar. Those who have read the account will readily confess 
that they were not much impressed with it as a narrative of facts, and 
simply lemember it as a sort of nursery tale in which Adam, the hero 
of thestorj', was punished (might be a little too harshly) bj the Lord 
God for a seemingly trivial and-insignificant act of disobedience to 
which considerable importance was attached This. howe\er, is ex¬ 
actly the reverse of what is actually meant by the story We ought 
not to pass by this legend in a summary fashion Remember, there is 
a gateway somewhere in this maze through which the pow-ers of dark¬ 
ness crept m once to the rum of man and left a legacy of sin The 
importance of the subject may be judged from the senous notice 
Jehovah is said to have taken of the act of disobedience Not contenr 
with punishing the guilty, with a degree of severity which aonear^ 
first sight, to be out of all proportion to the tnvial nature of the 7n„i^ 
committed bv them, he actually condemned then ^^hole moeenv 
all eternity, to a life of suffering and soiTow on earth Such a subject 
cannot be considered a nursery tale by anv mean-; an,! '’“ojecc 
the utmost uttenhon on out pat. tte faZTm tta,="f 
Whole secret of human wretchedness and sin lav concealpH 
apparently meaningless and mythical account of the Pali 
has been the cause which has delayed the discoren of t 
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long, and each day augmented the estrangement between man and 
happiness 

Theciicumstances surrounding the tragedy need not begone 
into in detail Briefly put, Adam, by the favour of the Almighty 
Jehovah, was residing in the Garden of Eden with his Consort Eve 
Now, the Garden of Eden contained two wonderful trees which are of 
special interest to us One of these, which stood in the midst of the 
Garden, was called the Tree of Life, and the other the Tree of Know¬ 
ledge of Good and Evil It is the latter tree round which interest 
mainly centred in this little drama The Lord Jehovah had command¬ 
ed Adam, saying — 

“Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat but of the tree of the 
:noa ledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat of it for in the day that thou eatest 
hereof thou shalt surely die “ 

For a long time neithei Adam nor Eve thought of eating of the 
forbidden tiee, and the legend adds — 

“ And they were both naked, the man and his wife, and were not ashamed “ 

Then came the temptation The serpent approached the woman 
and tempted hei to eat of the tree m question She at first refused 
saying — 

“God hath said. Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it lest ye die “ 

With more persuasion she yielded, because she saw that it was 
good foi food and pleasant to the eye, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise The immediate result of the transgression was that their 
eyes were opened They knew thalfthey weie naked, and fearing.to 
appear in nakedness before God, hid themselves The result was that 
when God came to know of it, he punished all the three, the man, the 
woman and the seipent To Adam, he said, "In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread till thou return unto the ground, for out of it 
wast thou taken , for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return ’ 
And to himself the Loid Qod said, “Behold the man has become as 
one of us to know good and evil, ” and, thinking " lest he put forth 
his hand, and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever,” 
drove him out of the Garden of Eden, and made provision for guarding 
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the approaches to the Tree of Life, by placing cherubim and a flaming 
sword which turned in every direction round it This, briefly, is the 
account of the catastrophe We can best interpret it by observing the 
results which are said to have ensued from the act of transgression 
Adam ate the fiuit of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, but 
became ignorant ’ * That was one result Another result was that he 
felt his nudity for the first time'after the eating of the foibidden 
fruit It was not the tree of sight, but the tiansgressoi-s felt as if 
their eyes had been opened, and observed then nuditv for the first 

time in their lives Yet another result which ensued from the act 
of transgression was fear Adam used to walk in the company of the 
Lord God, fearlessly and like a fnend, but felt afraid to appear 
before him for the first time after the act of disobedience The most 
fatal consequence of all, however, was the loss of immortality Man 
was not foibidden to eat of the Tree of Life till the commission of the 
sin but after that he was simply denied admission into the Garden 
where that Tree stood 

Now, ordinarily, it is impossible to connect the transgression 
with the results that aie said to have ensued from it How strange 
that you eat knowledge and become ignorant, and lose your immortal¬ 
ity also in the bargain' The true interpretation of the narrative must, 
therefore, be different from its apparent sense When we dive beneath 
the surface of words the whole thing becomes cleai and intelligible at 
once The Garden of Eden is a representation of the soul-substance, 
namely, of Spirit in its natui al purity The trees are the attributes of 
spirit, of which two, the tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil and 
the Tree of Life are the most impo'rtant Therefoie, are these placed 
in the centre of the Garden The serpent is the emblem of desiie 
for the gratification of the senses, that leads one astray, and in 
a direction opposed to that of the Divinity within The tree of 
Life signifies life eternal, and that of Knowledge of Good and Evil 
refers to sensuous discrimination of the good and evil of things 
that constitute the not-Self 


» That the general condition of humanitj is one of ignorance will hardly be 
denied by any one t»da> 
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The fruit of the tiee of knowledge of Good and Evil consequently 
lepresents the consequences of abandoning oneself to the enjoy¬ 
ment of the ‘good things’ of the world , for, metaphorically, the term 
fruit is merely expressive of the result or effect of an action or 
thought The state of happiness and immortality pnpr to the 
fall represents the natural condition of the soul-substance, which, 
being simple m its essence, is all-knowing, blissful and immortal. 
The harmful influence of desire is evident from the warning. * in 
the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ' ’ This simply 
means that the foundation of the kingdom of death, is constituted 
by desire Foi death cannot touch a pure spirit, because it is simple 
m Its essence and devoid of desire The unredeemed soul has to 
spend its whole life in a deadly feai of death, and, in many cases, 
dies prematurely in consequence of terror 

The pith of the story is now clear, and may be expressed in 
a few words The Sat-chit-ananda state is the natural condition 
of the soul, and is opposed to a life characterized by the turning 
of the attention to the phenomenal not-Self show, without. Im¬ 
mortality and joy appertain to the Sat chit-ananda state, but not 
to its antithesis, the condition of an unemancipated life Hence, 
he who remains entangled in the good and evil of the external 
nature must remain in suojection to ignorance and death and with out 
happiness 

We now see why it is that man is forbidden to eat of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil in the allegory of the 
‘ fall ’ The injunction is not a whimsical or capricious one, but 
IS intended in the best interests of man himself, the consequences 
that follow Its disregard being the subjection to death and a joy¬ 
less miserable life 

The world whose good and evil we fain would experience, is 
a mere passing show, a pure allusion of - names and forms; as 
It were Life alone is eternal and everlastingly good! There are 
no good and evil in life, but only happiness and joy and immortality, 
and the true illumination of Knowledge Divine •' What, then, is 
the good of om knowledge of good and evil when there is in reality 
neither good nor evil m Life ’ Thus, the prohibition is one of great 
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moment to man, the God withm has pointed out the most fatal 
belief that can be entertained—the notion of the bodj being the 
man < Nudity is felt only when we put limitations on the Self, 
identify It with the body of matter, and consider ouraelves to be 
other than Divine. So long as we remain engaged in distinguish¬ 
ing and differentiating between the pleasui'es and pains springing 
from the objects of the senses m the outside woild, losing sight 
of the innei Reality, we must naturally feel as if we had been 
stripped of our robes, as if oui glory had departed from us, and 
as if we had been picked out of the Ocean of Love, and, with a 
rude hand cast into a drearv waterless wilderness, wheie there 
are lamentations and the gnashing of the teeth ’ These dire conse¬ 
quences must inevitablv follow a sense of estrangement from the 
Self, for it is the law. For he who is ignorant of Life and its I'eal 
Blessings cannot by any possibility escape from the clutches of 
misery and death, that are the lot of embodied existence throughout 
the universe To put the same thing in different woids, the failure 
to realize that the Atman, t.e., the individual soul, is the true God, 
is the cause of our ‘nakedness We have leftoui Godhood, and 
set up the little body of matter in its stead What is in reality 
an ocean now regards itself as a drop, and must remain a drop till it 
begins to think itself to be the whole ocean, because the law is: 
‘as one thinks so bne becomes ’ 

The coats of skin which the Lord God is said to have made 
for Adam and Eve may well be taken to signify the limits put in 
their sense of indmdualitj, which is regarded as extending to 
one’s skin In consequence of this sense of limitation, man con¬ 
siders himself as identical with the physical body, en\ eloped by the 
skin, and it is this false and erroneous sense of individuality which 
is at the root of all notions of duality between God and man, and 
is the selfish, grasping, appropriating, copy-rightmg self—the 
apparent man ’ 

As regards fear, it is the creature of ignorance and the cause 
and forerunner of death', For he who does not believe m the 
immortality of the soul can never escape from the feai of death 
and all its agonising terror. The physiological effect of fear is 
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teiTible, beyond description. It paialyses healthy action, generates 
worry, and is exceedingly pernicious to life Woiiy corrodes 
and pulls down the organism , fear and worry will finally tear 
\ the body to pieces Fear is the antithesis of self-composure, 

^ and the cause of cowardice and tenor Under its influence the 
countenance becomes pallid, the face is pulled down, and the chest 
drawn in It paralyses all the bodily muscles and consumes the 
vital foice When one lemembers that the fear of death is a constant 
terror with mankind, what wonder is there that death should actually 
supervene 

As for the effect of the emotion of feai, Dai win observes 
(‘The Expiession of Emotions m Man and Animals.’ pp, 306 to 
309) — 

" The fnghtened man at first stands like a statue motionless and breathless, 
or crouches down as if instmctively to escape observation The heart beats 
quickly and violently, so that it palpitates or knocks agamst the nbs. the skin 
in<5tantly becomes pale, as during mcipient faintness The hairs also on the skin 

stand erect, and the superficial muscles shiver In connection with this disturbed 
action of the heart, the breathing is hurried The salivary glands act imperfectly, 
the mouth becomes dry, and is often opened and shut One of the best marked 
symptoms is the tremblmg of all the muscles of the body , and this is often seen in 
the lips From this cause and from the dryness of the mouth, the voice becomes 
husky or indistinct, or may altogether fail As fear increases into an agony of terror, 
we behold, as under all violent emotions, diversified results The heart beats wildly, 
cr may fail to act, and fhintness ensues, there is a death-hke pallor, the breathing 
IS laboured, the wings of the nostrils are widely dilated, ‘there is a gasping and 
comnilsive motion of the bps, a tremor on the hollow cheek, a gulping and catching 
■of the throat ’ All the muscles of the-body may become rigid, or may be thrown 
into convulsive movements As fear rises to an extreme pitch, the dreadful scream 
of terror is heard Great beads of sweat stand on the skin All the muscles of 
the body are relaxed Utter prostration soon follows, and the mental powers fail 
The intestines are affected The sphincter muscles cease to act, and no longer retain 
the contents of the body ” 

t 

v That death should result from a constant fear of it gnaw¬ 
ing at the vitals and constantly mterfenng with the healthy 
activity of the body, is not strange at all, indeed, what is 
strange in the life of man is that he should live even as long as 
three scoie years or so M Jean Finot, analyzing the causes of 
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death, in ‘ The Philosophy of Long Life ’ (pages 106 and 107) 
observes;— 

"We do not die even centenarians Wlij this premature death’ Whj do we 
die’ This IS the eternal debate which has already given us so nian> cxplanatoij 
trrahsra ej^Iainmg nothing whatever To attempt to give a rr 9 /wie of the reasons 
which have been given us bjMvntera from theologians to biologists would be a task 
demani^g hun^ds of volumes, besides being completely useless Let us, then, 
nnB OHsand and one causes quoted bj. our predecessors, andletusghe 

ch dewrves more honour than is generally accorded to it This despised 
death Man, arrived at a certain mental state, undergoes 
asortofauto^gge^on of death He then believes himself to have reached the 

Sfs 

andalwavs f^scmates him He hears its call with terror eveiywhere 

to a cowatdlv ° salutary consciousness of a hereafter gives place 

L f nervous fear of separation from life The victim feeds upon 

^ The man possessed by this 

^ ^ •“> disorganised 

Se whiXTewH 

his oiganism m a hmitl c” ^ ** **? *nnke him waste the vntal resources of 

ms organism m a limitless son-ow and nameless niain,!. ,,,. m 

whic^atiiTonl 1° on this simple matter, 

°f the emotion 

to say that contact, suffice it 

Pletely paralysed andTe S^^sm individual will is corn- 

enemies, which soon bring about its f ^ 
the action of will on the Sidy and the 

mg with the question of immo^hty 

discuss the theory of karma Meanwhde le^ il "" 
planation of the ‘ Fall ' •> us conclude our ex- 

The curse pronounced on the ei rino-i 
the Lord Jehovah, after the transswxif n tempter by 

import If we would study ourselves ' if psychological 

are endowed xvith two functions orpsvchLf 
intellect, which unite m the ego or Lf m f the will, and 

In the allegory of the Pall Adam complete whole, 

individualized will E'esvnnbolizesthe intSf?? 

ecc (the Sanskrit buddhr) , 
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and the serpent stands for manas (the lower, or sensuous mind) 
Now, the intellect is the handmaid or servant of will, and, at the same 
time, itspieceptor. It is the servant, because it has no other function 
than to discover, determine and ad 3 ust the relations of the will a& 
individualized in its objective expression, the body, with other bodies, 
and, also, with its higher, i e , the divine aspect, and it is its preceptor 
in so far as it controls and directs its activity into proper channels, 
and, by educating it, leads it to the realization of the Self in the 
highest degree, which is the final goal of education The primary 
function of the intellect oi understanding, however, is only that of 
presenting perceptions, which it spins out of the raw material of 
sensations furnished'by>the mind (manas) Hence, the word ‘ woman, 
ftom the Saxon wxf man (wif in Saxon, and toeib in German, from 
weben, to weave), signifies the one who weaves, and is, therefore, 
fullj' symbolical of the faculty of the intellect As for the manas, its- 
insidiousness is more deadly where it is backed by the intellect. 
Hence, in the allegory of the fall, Eve is first tempted by the serpent, 
and then, in her turn, tempts the ego The compiler of the Pentateuch, 
struck with the more intimate connection between the ego and the 
intellect than that between a child and its governess, likened it to 
that of husband and wife The ego depends on the intellect as a 
husband depends on his wife in household matters, and the latter 
studies its wants and comforts, and clings to it as a woman does- 
to her husband.. 

With this necessaiy prelude we may now proceed to elucidate the- 
nature of the awful curses pronounced on the transgressors Adam, 
being accused of disobedience by the ‘ still small voice ’ of intuition, 
at once throws the blame on the woman, i e the intellect, and she, 
in her turn, points to the serpent as the cause o£ eiror and temptation 
The anger of the Lord fiashes first of all against the manas (serpent), 
and the terrible curse is uttered ‘ tJpon thy belly shalt thou go, 
and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life ” Hence, the manas 
' goes on Its belly,’ % e , lives and moves m dust, or, m othei words, is 
confined to the phenomenal, hence, chained to mattei The food of the 
manas consists of ‘vibrations’ which reach it through.the media of the 
senses , therefore, is it doomed to eat vibiations, which, as such, are 
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recognized as the ineducible units of matter, hence dust. The 
enmity put between the woman and the serpent psychologicall\ 
symbolizes the relation between the intellect and the ntanas The 
latter loves to wandei from place to place, and is in its element when 
roving about, but the former needs rest for its higher work of form¬ 
ing concepts and judgments, and therefore, tiies to check its fiery 
nature and hold it on to a point. Hence the manas bites the heel of 
intellect to make it dance, and the latter crushes its head to stop its 
prancing This is still moie pronounced m the case of the seed of 
intellect, that is, Wisdom Wisdom, the child of intellect, conceived 


in an immaculate manner, tries to break away from the maitas, to 
regain his lost Godhood, but the manas, so long as its head is not 
-crushed, bites his heel to drag him down to the world of the senses, 
•each time that he endeavours to soar above it, for Self-realiration 
This IS best illustrated bj the storv of the child Krishna subduing 
the Serpent-King Kaliya, by crushing its head, in the river Jamuna 
(allegorically, the mind) The lesson to be learnt from the story is 
that, morderto attain Nirvana, or, in Christian tei-minology, to be 
redeemed, 01 saved, one must subdue the fieiy serpent * of one s 
mind, i c, the desiring wianos- at an eaily date m life 

The curse pronounced on the woman also refers to the nature of 
the Intfellect of which she is the earthly symbol Conception and 
sorrow are hei lot, as they are of the woman ; for the intellect is 
noted for Its prolific production of concepts, as well as, foi sorrow, 

fonning and delivering judgments 
She IS the hand-maid of the ego, her husband, and, consetmently, 
must surrender herself to him, at his sweet will and pleasSe and 

conceive foi him The identity between Eve and Intellect nut 
beyond doubt by Genesis, III 20 Adam i, "i^^lect is put 
shewastke vioffie 7 of all hvina Thi- ^ oecause 

wfer to the human female, because she caanot*^ 

mother of o« living,' m any sense tegardedas the 

ap propriate to the Intellect, on whos e' fanetionVS t"!L“ of 

* Manas is the Minotaur (man and beastTofther—b--- 

element representmg reason, the faculty of refleefanr, its human 

ism that IS, uncontrolled sensuality ’ bovme, pure animal- 
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pi^entations in the warp and woof of consciousness, depends the 
perception, hence, in a sense, the existence, of all forms 

The punishment of Adam also is equally natural foi the ego 
who exclusively employs his intellect to discriminate between the 
£Ood and evil of phenomena Since the pursuit of the phenomenal 
gives nse to the notion of duality, % e, separation between God and 
man, and creates fear and worry, the fallen ego, personified as Adam, 
has necessarily to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow Thistle 
and thorns, and sorrow and teais are his lot, for, as alieady observed, 
there can be no happiness for him who leads a purely sensual life 
The curse uttered by the Lord also toreshadowed the penshable 
natuie of the sensuous ego . yet it is not the death of the 
•ego, but of the body alone As a pure spirit, the ego is birthless 
and deathless, being eternal and uncieate, but in association 
with the impuiities of sin, adheiing to it m the shape of different 
"kinds of vestments of matter, it is subject to birth and death both 
Hence, the significance of the warning—'* In the day that thou 
•eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ” The emphasis, it will be 
observed, is not on the day of death, since Adam did not die on the 
^ay that he ate of the forbidden fruit, but on the liability to death 
which is forced on all unemancipated souls by the companionship of 
matter As mattei is atomic and constantly in motion, no organism 
•composed of it can ever be permanent Yet it is not the demise of the 
-soul but of the body alone which occurs in nature , the ego regards 
it as his own death, on account of having identified himself most 
intimately with his body But this is a point for the futuie 

The idea of nudity also arises with reference to embodied exist- 
•ence , for, as pure Effulgence, Spirit neither wears noi needs clothes 
Thus, the legend of the fall is intended to open our eves to the 
great difference between a pure, peifect Soul and the ego of desires . 
the former is blissful and immortal, and has^a raiment of glory, but 
the latter is nude and unhappy and is also firmly held in the claws of 
death These differences, though seemingly great and unbridgeable, 
are nonetheless such as can be easily removed, since they are due, 
solely and simply, to the element of desire By the eradication of which 
the status of Gods can be acquired with ease 
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The stoiy of the fall of Brahma in the Hindu Puranas, which 
covers larger ground - than the Biblical myth, is also an allegorical 
account of the psychic functions of the soul. It is. however, too long 
to be repioduced heie in its entirety , but the student of m\ thologv 
will find Its interpietation easy, if he will bear in mind the numerous- 
psychological aspects in which spirit appears in conjunction with 
matter, and which are personified as gods and goddesses in the 
Puranas In order, however, to explain the true nature of the intellect, 
we shall give the ending of the legend in a somewhat abridged form. 
The Biblical account of the ‘ Fall ’ stops short with the utterance of 
the curses, and is, therefore, likely to mislead one as regards the true 
position of the intellect which is depicted there in its worst aspect 
As a matter of fact redemption or emancipation is simplv out of the 
question without its guidance, since it is the only instrument of know¬ 
ledge in the condition of the " fall ” 

But the weakness of the intellect lies in the fact that it has ne 
will of its own, and may not refuse to serve the ego in any way he 
pleases For this reason, the Biblical legend makes the woman eat the 
forbidden fruit only at the will of her husband though she had an 
opportunity of doing so earlier by herself It is thus clear that it is 
not the intellect which is the mischief-maker in the world, but the 
power of choice which determines the nature of the work the intellect 
is required to perform for the will As the faculty of discrimination, 
its function is only to impart knowledge to the ego, or will, but the 
kind of knowledge which it is required to impart is to be selected not 
by Itself, but by the will As we might use a lantern to light our 
footsteps to a place of worship or to a gambling den, so might we 
employ oui intellect to impart to us the wisdom which leads to bliss, 
or to instruct us on matters whose knowledge is fraught only with 
suffenng and pain As a matter of fact, whenever and wherever the 
intellect has been employed in the right direction, it has never failed 
to lead the ego to the highest heights of glory and power, and, finally, 
also to Nirvana Its influence is •pernicious and harmful only when 
the ego employs it exclusively to define and determine the relation 
ofitsbody with other bodies in the world Hence, the lesson to be 

learnt from the profound teaching of the Bible is that if the error of 
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setting up the body in place of the Man be avoided, and the intellect 
employed to further the progress of the soul instead of to pander to 
the will,** it ceases to have evil influence and becomes the most potent 
instrument for good 

It is worth any amount of trouble to understand that faith 
cannot possibly be acquired witliout a proper use of the intellect, since 
nothing but Reason is capable of destroying our doubts It is true that 
testimony is also capable of affording a temporary sort ot satisfaction , 
but, since it is impossible for it to cover all possible points, and since 
its, worth, reliability and interpretation have to be determined before 
Its acceptance, it is not within its pale to remove all doubts Hence, 
he who depends on testimony is like the man who builds his house on 
sand It IS for this reason that schisms anse endlessly when people be* 
gin to rely on the woid of mouth of the founders of their faiths to the 
exclusion of rational thought Even the satisfaction which testimony 
seems to afford is more apparent than real, because knowledge is like 
food, which must be digested in order to become ours It is no use to 
us if somebody else eats the food, not even when it is done Brahmana- 
like.—in the name and foi the benefit of another Just so with know¬ 
ledge Testimony is not only usually incapable of affording a solid 
foundation for faith, but also goes to make the confusion worse con¬ 
founded, since it at once opens the door to a whole host of questions 
as to the possible interpretation and explanation of the statements 
made, to say nothing of the reliability and trustworthiness of 
the witnesses from whom they emanate And, since it is not 
possible to settle the diffeiences of opinion conclusively, without the 
discovery of the natuie of things and the laws of Nature, intellect, and 
intellect alone, is the final judge and the sole arbitrator of the disputes 
of men, in the fust instance 

We can now follow the Pmanic legend without difficulty The 
story goes that Brahma, desirous of performing a sacrifice, once upon 

* Cf “To dear away each of these [earthly influences] and to distrust tlie world 
•of becoming which is of itself wholly unworthj' of confldence, and to have faith m God 
alone, who alone is m truth trustworthj, requires a large and Olympian understanding, 
one which is no longer enhced bj our worldly interests” iPhiio's Contribution to 
Rclnnon by H A A Kennedy, p 1261 
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a time, pioceeded to Pu^kara, and made the necessary preparations 
But, his divine consort, Ssvitri, delayed in coming, and, though 
the houi for the yajna approached nigh, she was not to be 
found by the side of her Ijord Incensed at hei conduct, the 
god asked India to find him another bnde, and the latter 
promptly brought the lovelv milkmaid, Ga>atri who carried a jar of 
butter in her hand Brahms called her the Mother of Vedas, 
and was united to her. Just then Ssvitri appeared on the scene, 
and, enraged at the sight of her smiling rival, pronounced diverse 
curses on the gods who had taken part in the ceremony. She 
then walked away, leaving the gods in a state of consternation 
The young bride, thereupon, herself modified the curses of her 
divine rival, and promised all kinds of blessings, including final 
absorption into him, to all the worshippers of her Lord Finally, 
Vi-.nu and Lakshmi brought back the angry Ssvitri, when Gnyatn 
threw herself at her feet Upon this Savitri, having raised and 
embraced hei, said, 

“Since the virtuous wife Vi ill do nothnig to displease her husband, therefore- 
let us both be attached to Brahmu ’’ 

Giiyatri, too, bashfully murmured in reply 

“ Thy orders will I always obey, and esteem thy friendship precious as my life p 
th> daughter am I, O goddess * deign to protect me “ 

The explanation of this legend lies in the psychological functions 
of the will, personified as gods and goddesses in the Puranas 
There are two tendencies in the will which appear as intuition and 
intellect. As Bergson says 

“The two tendencies, at first imphedm each other, had to separate m order to 

grow They both went to seek their fortune m the world, and turned out to be 
instinct and intelligence. Life, that is to sa>, consciousness launched into matter 
fi\cd Its attention cither on its own motements or on the matter it was passing 
tlirough. and It Kns thus been turned either m the direction of intuition, or m tw 
of intellect”— tCrenfm I^intuhont 

Intuition is the sense which gi\es nse to immediate self- 
awai-eness, and in the highest sense means omniscience pure and 
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simple, but intfellect is the faculty which chiefly studies and deals 
with matter and form In the Puranas the foimer is personified 
as the goddess, and the latter as the milkmaid The jar of 
butter which Gsyatri carries in her hand indicates her nature, for 
intellect extracts principles from experience, as one extracts 
butter fiom milk Being the two distinct tendencies of will 
(personified as Brahma), they are described as the two wives of the 
god But, since intuition has the preference over intellect, there¬ 
fore, Gayatii IS made to fall at the feet of her divine rival However, 
since intellect is the only means of knowledge in the condition of 
the ‘fall,’ its personification is described as the Mother of Vedas 
(literally, knowledge) 

Again, inasmuch as intellect alone establishes the divinity of 
the soul, and thereby leads it to Self-realization, and since Self-reahza- 
tion means the freedom of the soul from bondage and pain, therefore, 
intellect itself is said to have modified the curses of its nval 

We give below the curses pronounced by Savitri on some of 
those who took part in the ceremony, and their modifications as 
made by her rival, together with their interpretation Should 
any difficulty be experienced with these interpretations, they 
should be read again after the perusal of Qtiapters ix, x, and xi 


Name of 
the rad or 
goddess 
cursed 

Nature of the 
curse 

Nature of the 
modifi<»tion 

Brahma 

Not to be worship¬ 
ped in a temple 

Brahma may cease 

t 

to be worshipped. 


or sacred place 

but his worship¬ 
pers shall obtain 

r 


all kinds of bless¬ 
ings, mcluding 
final absorption 
into him 



1 


Interpretation 


Brahmfi is the revealed aspect 
of that which is the unmani- 
fested, hence the personifica¬ 
tion of individuality, or soul, 
which IS endowed with the 
faculties of Intuition and In¬ 
tellect Hence, Savitn,» e , 
Intuitive wisdom, and GS- 
yatn, t e , Season, are the 
two wives of Brahms Rea¬ 
son at first IS not directed 
towards Life, and therefore 
stands -m -the way of self- 
realization Brahmii cannot, 
therefore, be worshipped as. 
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Name of 
the god or 
goddess 
cursed 

1 

Nature of the I 
curse 

I 

Nature of the 
modification 

Interpretation 

I 

1 

\ 

l 

1 



aworld-God; but .smce the 
sold is the true Redeemer 
itself, those who worship 
their own Self obtam all 
kinds of blessings, mdudmg 

1 the final release from the 

1 

1 1 

, 1 


samsara 

Jndra 

To be bound i n ' 
chains by his ene- , 
mies, and to be 
confined in a < 
strange country. 
He IS also to lose 1 

i his city and sta- } 

j tion ' 

; ! 

! .; 

He shall not remam 
m bondage for 
ever, and shall 
be released by 
his son 

1 

Indra IS life, which waxes and 
wanes in ^wer, accordmgto 
circumstances and behefs 
Its enemies are the different 
kinds of Kartme force, or 
desires The strange countrv 
IS the realm of matter, and 
the loss of ciiy and station 
signifies the s&te of bond¬ 
age The Liberator of the 
sonl, i e , Life, or Jita, is 
Wisdom, persomfied as the 
son of the god 

Agni 

> To be a devourer 
of all things, 
clean and un¬ 
clean 

l*The unclean thmgs 
shall become pure 

1 at hfo mere touch 

’S 

Agm IS the personification of 
the fire of 'apos(asceticism) 
which purifies all things 
Hence, Uie curse and its 
modification 

Vi«nu 

To be born amongst 
men, and also to 
endure the agony 
of having his 
wife raiished 
from him bvhis 
enemies 

He shall regain his 
wife eventually 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

s 

Visiiu IS the personification of 
dharma or jnana which m- 
camates amongst men His 

1 enemy is ignorance who 

1 steals away his wife (the soul 

1 or bliss), through the dooi> 

1 wa\s of the senses But since 

1 the soul ultimately acquires 
j perfection in happiness bj 
' the pracbsmg of dharma, 
VLsnu IS to recover his wife 
eventually 


To be depmed of 
j hts manhood, 

i 

j The loss of man- 
'■ hood shall not in¬ 
terfere with the 
worship of the 

biva represents tairlqya 
vv hlch insists on cehbacv 
hence, the god is to lose his 
manhood But nuditv as a 


* Arhi w here descnbed as the devourer of all things, clean and unelean, because 
It onlj -when *he effect of its jjood (the dean) and c\nn (the undeanl actions is burnt 
up b\ the fire of nscetinsm tratrSgya) that the >5001 attains to nirrlrio 
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Name of 
the god or 
goddess 
cursed 

Nature of the 
curse 

Nature of the 
modification ^ 

Interpretation 



lingum, as t h e 
symbol of the 
god 

mark of samtship is a wor¬ 
shipful quahty, for there 
are nanga (naked) saints m 
several religions Hence 
the worship of the hngutn 
by men The Ixngum m 
association with the yom, is 
the symbol of joy, which 
further explams GSyatn’s 
modification 

Lakshmi 

Nottoremam sta¬ 
tionary in one 
place, and to 
constantly abide 
by the vile, the 
mconstant, the 
contemptible, the 
simple, the cruel, 
the foolish an^ the 
barbarian 


The goddess personifies pros- 
penly or wealth, and her 
nature is only too well-defined 
m the curse of Savitritoneed 
any further explanation 
Sbe may also signifythe soul 
wbich IS the special care of 
Dharma (VignU) 

The wives 
of godk' 
collective¬ 
ly ^ 

/ 


No reCTet is to be 
felt for the inabi¬ 
lity to bear chil¬ 
dren 

The goddesses are the persom- 
ficationsof certam abstract 
qualities, powers and virtues, 
and, as such, neither capable 
of begetting olfspnng nor of 
grieving for their barren¬ 
ness 


The above explanation of the mythological account of the 
mamage and the consequent ‘fall’ of Brahms, it is to be observed, 
furnishes a complete explanation of the nature of the faculty of 
intellect, and describes how moksha cannot be attained without it 

The story of Esther in the Old Testament of the Holy Bible 
would seem to be an exact counterpart of the marriage of Brahms 
in the Hindu Puranas The story is that a certain king, Ahasuerus 
by name, had a queen who was called Vashti. The king took to 
drinking and abandoned himself to feasting and revelry Upon 
this the good queen refused to attend upon him, or to do his bidding. 
The king then chose Esther, a fair Jewess, who had been adopted 
by one Mordecai and brought up by him The principal man at the 


9 
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court of King Ahasuerus was one Haman who was respected by 
all except Mordecai, who had not revealed his connection with 
Esther Mordecai used to sit at the gate of the palace, where every¬ 
body but he would get up to honour Haman when he passed. This 
irritated Haman He began to devise means for ruining Mordecai, 
and in his hatred tned to encompass the destruction of the entire 
tribe and community of Jews Mo»*decai, coming to know of 
the evil designs of Haman, appealed to Esther to plead for the Jews: 
but she complied with the request m great fear, for she could not 
appear befoie the king unless he wished to see her She invited the 
king and Haman to a banquet at her place, and repeated the invitation 
for the next day In the meanwhile Haman s preparations were 
progressing But dunng the intervening night the king read in the 
Chronicles how Mordecai had saved his life from the hands of two 
assassins who sat at his door, and had not been rewarded till then 
When Haman appeared next morning before the king, the latter 
at once made him the unwilling agent foi honouring Mordecai 
Finally, at the earnest prayer of Esther, who revealed the plot for 
the destruction of Mordecai to him the monarch gave authority to the 
Jews to destroy Haman and his people Thus did Mordecai triumph 
over the hateful plotting rival 

The significanceof this story can be workedout with the follow¬ 
ing correspondences. 

Ahasuerus—the ego, 

Queen Vashti—omniscience, 

Esther the Intellect (that cannot appear before the ego unless 
he desire her presence!; 

Mordecai-(who brought up Intellect) Dharma, who had saved 
the hfe of the king against the machinations of 
two of his door-keepers, i e . false belief and the 
world; 

Haman—the lower ego , 

Jews—the attributes of a pure soul 

King Ahasuerus thus stands for the ego who has acquired 
the right faith, that is to say, who has with the help of Dharma 
(Mordecm) escaped from false belief and the world But 
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(the lower ego) cannot stand the sight of Mordecai, who naturally 
has no respect for him Through Haman’s machinations the entire 
community of the Jews (the attnbutes of the pure soul) are in 
dangei of destiuction But Moidecai is equal to the occasion, with 
the co-operation of Esther whom he had brought up (that is to say, 
of the Intellect inclined towards Dharma) Haman’s downfall is 
achieved Esther’s banquet naturally implies an intellectual feast, 
which sets the king athinking, and he soon comes to the conclusion 
that Dharma is his saviour, and should be honoured and acclaimed 
The enemies of Mordecai, that is to say, Haman and his party (who 
repiesent the attributes of the lower ego), are thus destroyed 
through the hands of the Jews (the natural divine virtues of the 
soul) ’ 

To revert to the legend of the ‘Fall,’the allegorical account 
- of the sons of Adam, given in the fourth chapter of the book of 
Genesis also makes it perfectly clear that emancipation cannot be 
attained except through the agency of the Intellect Eve, t e, 
the Intellect, conceives and bnngs forth Abel and Cam, who are 
incompatible by nature, so much so that the former is ultimate¬ 
ly murdered by his brother Now, Cain is reason which deals 
with inert matter by the dissecting, analysing and classifying 
processes of induction, hence, he is described as the tiller of soil 
which IS a symbol for matter But Abel is Faith which is duect- 
ed towards Life itself He is, therefore, described as the keeper 
of sheep, the ssunbol of live-stock, hence life The Lord loves 
Faith, but is less inclined towards Reason, which can primanly 
■only offer him the produce of matter as an offering. Hence, the 
•offering of Abel, that is, the unfoldment of such divine attri¬ 
butes as meekness, meicy and the like, is acceptable to the Lord 
in preference to that of Cain This upsets Reason, which makes 
^ short work of Faith and destroys it. The curse pronounced by 
' the all-knowing God describes the principal features of Reason as 
distinguished from blind Faith. The nddle of the universe is a 
source of worry to Reason, hence is the ground not to yield her 
strength unto it Another characteristic of induction is a constant 
wandering in search of experience, hence is Cam to become a fugitive 
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Again, because all the mischief* that exists in the world is the 
outcome of Reason, it is called a va^^bond too Finally, because 
Reason alone is affected by sleep, it is said to become a dweller in the 
“Landof Nod” 

Cain’s supplication to the Lord is also symbolical of the nature 
of Reason Its punishment is more than it can bear. Every one 
who discovers its real nature is likely to abhor it, since it leads to 
trouble and bondage, and entangles one in the cycle of births and 
deaths It, therefore, fears to be despised. Hence, Cain is made 
to say "And it shall come to pass, that every one that findeth me 
shall slay me ” But, inasmuch as in the absence of Faith, Reason, 
if nghtly employed, is alone capable of re-estabhshing the state of 
at-one-ment between man and God, by establishing the divinity 
of the soul, he who refuses to be guided by Reason, m the condition 
of the ‘Fall,’ must remain ignorant of his true nature and entangled 
in the cycle of births and deaths Hence, the Lord is made to say: 
“ Therefore, whosoever slayeth Cam, vengeance shall be taken on 
him sevenfold ” Lastly, the statement * "Prom thy face shall I be 
hid,” IS also fully appropriate to Cam as representing Reason. 
Taken in a literal sense, it is simply absurd to say that anything can 
be hid from the face of an omniscient God from whom nothing can be 
concealed; but, philosophically, omniscience and reason are two opposite 
aspects ofthe one and the same thing, namely, the soul, the former 
being the function of pure spirit, and the latter an attribute of the ego 
involved in impurity For this reason, so long as the soul remains 
in the condition of impunty it cannot exercise its natural function 
of omniscience, but when the impurities are i-emoved, reason is 
replaced with all-embracing knowledge and Godhood attained Hence 
divinity and reason cannot co-exist together, which explains the sneech 
of Cam ^ 


that IS, he who was appointed to take the place of the 
murdered Abel {^e., blind faith ), hence, wisdom Seth os 

•Itisinterestmgtonote, as Schopenhauer points oat that -71-- 

fault we endeavour to father It on the head m preference to the heart 

away reason to defend good intention erencetothe heart, thus sacnficmg 
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the Messiah in later Jewish tradition (Encyclo. Brit, 11th Ed , Art. 
Seth) , and Enos (Man) is the son of Seth who calls himself (by the 
name of) the Lord * 

Let us pause for a moment to explain the significance of the 
expression ‘ the knowledge of good and evil ’ as used in the Bible. 
Everyone knows that good and evll^ are only comparative terms, 
neither of which signifies anything in particular in itself, but, when 
taken in relation to some specific thing, they convey the idea of utility, 
benefit or advantage, m the one case, and of uselessness, harm, or 
disadvantage, in the other That which determines the good or 
€vil of any particular thing, at any particular time, is, in the first 
instance, our own body, or personality, so that when a thing acts, 
or IS likely to act, on our personality, or body, in a beneficial, or 
advantageous, manner, we call it good, and, in the conveise case, 
evil Hence, ‘ knowledge of good and evil ’ means the appraisement 
of the values of things from the point of view of the pleasure or 
pain they are capable of causing to us individually 

It will be now obvious that the Bible does not condemn the 
intellect itself, but only its employment for the gratification of 
sensual appetency The third and fourth chapters of the book of 
Genesis, taken together, cover the entire field of the Hindu legend 
given above, and point to the power of the intellect itself, when 
rightly employed, to raise up the fallen humanity 

The lesson to be learnt from the doctrine of the “fall” is that 
those who aspire to attain to the status of Gods, to enjoy everlasting 
bliss, must make up their minds to control the fiery serpent of 
their desiring mcmajs They must also see that they do not make 
their intellect spend all its energy in pandering to the vanities, 
passions and tastes of the physical body, the seat of false personality , 
but should apply it to study the requirements of the soul, the real, 
t e , immortal man. 

* See the marginal note to Genesis, IV 26 

tCf “It isthmgs out of place that are bad, notthmgsm themselves All 
«vil IS relative, and its relation is with higher forms of goodness ”—' Reason and 
Belief,’ by Sir Oliver Lodge, p 140 
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Man alone, of all beings, in the world, is endowed with the 
capacity, and enjoj s the opportunitj*. to think of his destinv Ho alone 
has the power ofsliaping his future, for weal oi woe, as he pleases. 
But this capacity is so hopelessly crippled bv his w rong desires, the 
worst of which is the desire for the sensual know ledge of good and 
evil of the phenomenal world, that unless he can crush the head of 
the hydra of his desiring manas, he has no right to hope for salvation. 

Man s physical concerns may, and, indeed, do come to an end 
with the physical death , but the continuity of the soul, after death, 
requires that the physical concerns alone should not be allowed to 
occupy the uppermost place in his thoughts. Sir Oliver Lodge 
IS probably the first European of oui times to get a partial inkling 
of the truth of the doctrine of the “ fall” , but he seems to place 
the emphasis on the " management of the w'orld ” rather than on 
‘ self-conquest' Concerning the origin of self-consciousness, he 
observes — 

"How it all arose is a legitimate problem for genetic p^chologj, but to the 
plammanitisa puzzle, our ancestors invented legends to account for it-Icgcndii 
of apples and serpents and the like, but the fact is there, however it be accounted 
for The truth embedded m that old Genesis legend is deep, it is the legend of 
man’s awakening from a merely animal life to consciousness of good and evil, no 
longer obeying his primal instmcts in a state of thoughtlessness and innocency— 
a state m which deliberate vice was impossible and therefore higher and purposed 
goodness also impossible,—it was the mtroduebon of a new sense mto the world, 
the sense of conscience, the power of dehberate choice, the power also of conscious 
guidance, the management of thmgs and people external to himself, for preconceived 
ends. Man was begmning to cease to be merely a passenger on the planet, controlled 
by outside forces. It is as if the rems were then for the first tune being placed m 
his hands, as if he was allowed to begm to steer, to govern his own fate and destm} , 
and to take over some considerable part of the management of the w orld "—{Life and 
Matfer\ 

No doubt, a man biought up m an atmosphere full of worldly 
politics cannot but lay stress on the " management of the w’orld. ’ 
but religion only accepts those who are prepared to give up worldly 
politics for the sake of self-conquest For the less advanced souls, 
religion does not altogethei forbid political activity, but only makes- 
it subordinate to spiritual evolution so that the world-conquest may 
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not interfere with the conquest of the (lowei) self It is no use denying 
the fact that our so-called taking part in the management of the world 
has hitherto been a very unsatisfactory affair, and whatever we may 
say in our own praise, or in that of our civilization, it is abundantly 
clear that no such praise is merited, even if we do not deserve a 
strong condemnation for our behaviour towards animals and, in 
many instances, towaids our own race It is true that we can point 
out our material accomplishments to Mother Nature with a modest 
pride in our achievementss but she can always retort by directing 
our attention to those natural forces and means of which we are 
almost wholly ignorant even today What are our railways and 
telegraphs to the faculties of telepathy and clairvoyance lying dormant 
within our souls ’ What happiness have they brought to the race, 
or to any one at all ’ All our vaunted boasts get ultimately reduced 
to this that m some instances we have succeeded both as individuals 
and'as nations m amassing large fortunes, and in devising vanous 
means for squander mg them at expensive hotels and card-tables, 
and on sickening carcasses of animals and intoxicating drinks, to say 
nothing of other degenerate forms of living only too nauseating to be 
specifically mentioned These are practically, the limits of oui’ 
culture, whether we spell it with a c or a big K But surely, it is 
only by a mere perversity of sense and language that one may 
claim the modem civilization to be the outcome of the Sermon on 
the Mount In very truth, it is the violation, m every essential, of 
the Master’s philosophy that has brought about the culmination of 
the modem times which it pleases us to call civilization Without 
violating m letter, as well as m spint, the'Messianic command, “But 
whosoever shall smite thee on the r^ght cheek, turn to him the other 
also, ” no one could have ever dreamt of subjugating the nations of 
the world , nor without trampling down the equally forcible mandate, 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,’ could any one 
amass wealth The truth is that man’s power of speech enables him 
to disguise his true feelings not only from his fellow-beings, but, 
quite as often, from himself * Failing to understand the nature of 
the ideal set before the world by the great Propounders of Religion, 
the modem man seeks to hide the cancer of unhappiness at his heart 
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Some writers on New Psychology mention an additional faculty, 
mamely^'that of clairvoyance as belonging to the subjective mind, 
43ut Hudson does not assign to it a separate place in the table, 
iioldmg that its phenomena are only telepathic in reality Whether 
•clairvoyance, be regarded as a sepaiate faculty of the subjective 
mind or not, the list, is sufficient to convince any one, at a glance, 
that the nature of the human soul is essentially divine. It is 
to be remembered that the subjective mind is the higher conscious¬ 
ness that IS manifested when the lower or the Objective mind 
IS annulled, as in hypnotism, and that even this wonder-working mind 
IS not quite the same thing as a pure and purified spint, so that when 
•due allowance is made for its impunties and limitations the soul will 
be found to be a repository of all godly virtues and powers that only 
need unfoldment to bloom into perfection By far a vast majority of 
mankind, however, are quite unconscious of the godly powers of 
their souls, and, therefore, unable to attain the perfection which is 
within their reach, since conscious exertion is necessary for spiritual 
•evolution, and since conscious exertion can only be made in the case of 
things which are known Our ignorance of these great powers and 
■virtues of the soul is to be attributed, as already stated, to the employ¬ 
ment of the intellect to pander to the will Reason being, thus, the 
tenure by which man holds his free moral agency, and the power 
•which enables him to train his soul, for weal or woe, it is not difficult 
to see why its employment as a procuress to the will has been described 
in the old Genesis legend as a ‘ fall ’ Those who deride the 
■ancient Indian civilization should 'remember that that much derided 
■civilization was founded upon the spiritual requirements and necessities 
•of individual life and society, and was calculated, on the one hand, not 
only to offer no resistance to the human soul in its spiritual evolu¬ 
tion, but, also, to actually advance and facilitate its progress, 
•and, on "the other, to secure the greatest good of the greatest 
numbers, even in respect of material peace and prosperity, in 
so far as these are consistent with the spiritual aspirations of 
the real man The same statement cannot be made in respect 
of modern civilization, which, if anything, is anti-spiritual in its 
tendency 
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It IS no use minimising the pernicious and haimful nature of the- 
influence which the piesent-dav civilisation is exerting on the sou s 
of men, since it tends to make them disiegard the teaching of religion 
which alone is the path of what has been described as entenngmto 
life What with its fashions and conventions, its licensed saloons an 
dnnking places, its niceties and novelties in- food and dress, to sa> 
nothing of the thousand and one other foims of the anti-spiritua 
occupations and pursuits which it provides foi its votaries the modern 
civilization is calculated onlj' to pamper sensualism at the cost of the 
spiritual nourishment of the soul The one most marked feature o 
distinction between the two forms of civilization, the ancient and the 
modern, consists in the cost of living which is going up daily, and 
which the majority of men find it hard to meet, m spite of 
devoting their whole-time labour to its procurement Such being 
the case, it is not surprising that people should have neither time nor 
inclination for the study of religion, not to mention the practising of 
those methods and means which alone lead to the attainment 
of the ideal of the soul The path of sensualism—another though 
less repulsive name for animalism—is directly opposed to that of 
spintualism, and it requires no great familiarity with the canons of 
Logic to predict that if the latter be the only means of attaining to the 
perfection of Gods, the former cannot possibly lead to aught but 
suffering and pain The ancients could undoubtedly have given us a 
civilization equal to our own, but they v’^ery well knew that the 
moment prominence was given to the enjoyment of the senses the 
cart would necessarily come to occupy the place of the horse, and» 
therefore, wisely kept down all those sensual tendencies of men which 
constantly try to break loose in the name of refinement and culture We 
may refine sensualism as much as we like, but it will nevei be¬ 
come anything else As black takes no othei hue, so does sensualism 
maintain its loathsomeness, notwithstanding all the veneer of cultuied 
refinement under which we constantly try to conceal its hideous 
nature. 


To conclude, the elucidation of the legend of the ‘ fall ’ has 
shown us that it is not an historical reeoid of the actual doings of a 
primitive pail of human progenitors, but an illustration of the opera~ 
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tion of certain important psychic laws, which no one desiious of 
attaining immortality and bliss can afford to ignore The object of 
the ancient teacher who took pains to leave a record of his views 
behind was not to amuse us with a nurseiy tale, nor yet to furnish us 
with an opportunity to smile at his ‘ crude and childish simplicity,’ but 
to bequeath to us some of the most valuable secrets of Religion, the 
Science of all sciences. The thirst for happiness is a natural craving 
with all living beings , the man who does not long, consciously or 
otherwise, for the joy of the Gods is" yet to be born. The ancient seer 
knew this full well, and left a record of his views on the subject for our 
guidance. What we have been accustomed to look upon as an historical 
narrative of Adam’s disobedience and punishment is, thus, a lecipe for 
the general complaint of suffering and pain, from which all are anxious 
to escape This remedy consists, as has been demonstrated in this 
chapter, in the realization of the Godhood of the soul, that is divine 
through and through and all over 

A word about the nature of the flaming sword and the cheiubim 
that bar man’s way to the Tree of Life, and we shall pass on to a 
consideration of the doctnne of Redemption The formei repiesents 
the lower mind, the ego of desires and lusts which it seeks to gratify 
with the sensoiy stimulus from the external world As restlessness is a 
characteristic of this mind on account of its being the seat of desires, it is 
descnbed as turning in every direction It should be borne in mind 
that mind IS a clumsy word^to be employed for the-idea which is intend¬ 
ed to be conveyed The Sanskrit manas is the most appiopnate word for 
expressing the sense It means that organ which prevents knowledge 
from being acquued simultaneously, and which acts as a gate-keeper' 
at a show who lets in only one at a time The chenibim apparently 


^The nearest equivalent to manas in English is attention, which limits our 
perception of things to one at a time only, m other words, which prevents our taking 
cognizance of things simultaneously If we study ourselves in the attitude of atten¬ 
tion, we shall observe that our senses do not work simultaneously and together, so 
that when the mmd is linked to a particular sense-organ, it ceases to work through 
the remainmg channels of sensation The same is the case with thinking, which also 
requires exclusive attention teing paid to its object, and even the experiences of 
pleasure and pain are no exception to this rule Attention, then, is the instrument 
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stand for and represent sense attractions.* It is, thus, the manas 
and the attractions of the world which are mounting guard over the 
priceless Tree of Life Immortality is the reward of him who 
overpowers them both, and reaches the Life-giving Tree 


•of limitation or exclusion of knowledge The soul is like a mirror which reflects all 
tHngs which exist at the same tune, but it is attention which debars us from takmg 
•cognizance of them all at once, and confines the perceptive f unchon to that m which 
we happen to be the most interested for the tune being It follows ftom this that 
our mterests alone determine the functioning of percephon and prevent us from 
being all-knowing 

We have said that attention signifies mterest, but mterest itself is nothmg other 
than desire, since we are only mterested in tfamgs which we have a desire to acquire or 
enjoy, or which we wish to avoid The force of desire, then, is what is meant by atten¬ 
tion, 1 e, manas 

It IS also easy to see that desires are only different kinds of forces, since they 
•drag us after their objects —often against our better judgment They cannot be imma¬ 
terial altogether, for the conception of a non-entity operating on the soul, and dragging 
itmcertamduections, thus, cnppling its perception^nd narrowing down its field of 
knowledge, is a self-coutradictory idea It is asif the soul were possessed of a perceiving 
instrument, or rod—a kmd of psychic monocle—to survey the world with. This mental 
monocle is the manas, and, smce it is only the sharp end of desires, its material 
.shape may be likened to a pencil of ra^, convergmg to a point Attention, then, 
sigmfles the current of different kinds of forces of desnre, brought to a pomt and focus¬ 
sed on the objectof enquiry Its form thus resembles that of a serpent which, on account 
•of its crookedness and evil nature, is about the most suitable symbol for desire. 
Hence, he who would acqmre omniscience must curb down his desires, so that his soul 
may put aside its knowledge-obstructmg instrument of perception of which it is 
-enamoured at present ^ 

*The cherubim, who are to be distmguished by their knowledge &om seraphim 
whose distmctive quality is love, probably represent the discnmmative knowledge of 
good and evil of thmgs and are thus symbolical of sense-attractions From another pomt 
•of view, the cherubim represent the four elements, hence, matter (see Chap X. p3«il 


CHAPTER V 


REDEMPTION. 

** On the knowledge and acknowledgment of God depends the salvation of every 
■one ’’—Swedenborg 

"This great, unborn, undecaying, immortal, fearless soul is Brahman Brah¬ 
man is venly fearless: he who thus knows, becomes the fearless Brahman "—Bn^ 

Up IV 4 25 

In a community dominated by deistic thought, which separates " 
Godand man by an impassable gulf, it is not surpnsmg that the concep¬ 
tion of salvation should be no broader, or fuller, than that of forgive¬ 
ness of sin by the favour of some one nearer and dearer to the Lord 
than man. The Christian conception of salvation is typical of this 
form of belief Whatever it may betaken to represent, whether the 
purchase of God’s favour, by the suffering and death of Christ, oi the 
ransom and deliverance of sinners from the bondage of sin and the- 
consequent liability to punishment, for the violation of divine laws, 
by the atonement of Jesus, the idea of redemption in the modem Chns- 
tian Church does not aspiie higher than the securing of heaven for 
man, by the favour, compassion and mercy of an agency outside his 
own self, and, consequently, not only leaves him as finite, and limited 
and dependent on the will of another, as ever, but is, also, utterly 
iscompatible with the true sense of the words ‘salvation’ and ‘redemp¬ 
tion, ’ employed to give it expression. If the blood of Jesus, which is 
said to have been spilt some two thousand years ago, be the sole channel 
and means of salvation, those for whom it was shed, and also those 
who claim the benefit of its having been shed, ought to enjoy the sta¬ 
tus of the redeemed from the moment they make up their minds to 
acknowledge his agency But there would be nothing to support 
such a claim should one be ever made on behalf of the clerical views 
The fact IS that the generality of men today are even ignorant of the 
virtues and attributes which appertain to the status of the Redeemed, 
and of the qualifications a Redeemed One should possess 
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The true conception of ledemption, m leligion, as not exhausted 
with the lemission of sin, or escape from the liability to punishment, 
but contains, within its four corneis, the additional idea of an enlarge¬ 
ment of the spiritual personality, by the lestoration of the powers and 
attributes hitherto held in ‘pledge* Necessarily, then, must the 
<jonception of redemption include the idea of a life fuller and 
more glorious and abundant than that which is the lot of man 
in the state of sin The word salvation, in its true significance, 
conveys precisely this sense, meaning, as it does, health, safety, and 
wholeness ' 


It IS not diflUcult to observe how lame and impoverished has. the 
true teaching of the Saviour become in the hands of the generality of 
his followers Unabletoformaclearideaof the state of existence which ^ 
IS denominated blissful, these learned interpreters of the Messiah’s ^ 
word have reduced his conception of heaven to that of a locality, where, 
on a certain day, after the death of the physical body, m'en shall 
nse, in the bodies of flesh, and pass their lives in the en3oyment of 
Olympian luxunes They fail to observe that the highest flights of 
their thMlogical speculation do not rise higher than the idea of<Bense 
gratification; which is all that /can be had from external surroundings 
and things Let the heaven of the pieachers of the Chuich be never 
so elegant and pretty, let its grandeur be never so imposing, let its 
residentsbenever so ravishing,-let all this be granted and more,_yet 
^n It be con^ved. or, m any way, imagined, that true joy can accrue 
to the soul from an abode m Olympus ? / All that comes from outside 
the self can only pass in through the media of the senses ^ and for 
that reason, can never be anything more or less than sensation ’ But 
since sensations are not always pleasant, and since the most agiee.- 
able of them become sickening and tormenting when too often re¬ 
peated. the state of the physical man. on his xesurrection. in the 
heaven-world, will not secme for him even freedom from the liabilit\' 
to experience pain Bliss is an emotion, which, as we have already 
shown, is the feeling of freedom from all desires, arising from the con¬ 
sciousness of freedom and perfection in ones own being, and quite in¬ 
dependently of all considerations of surroundings, environment and 
locality Hence, no outside agency, whether spiritual oi material. 
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<jan confei it on the soul, if it happen to be devoid of the light emo¬ 
tion in itself 

From the practical side of the question, also, it being obvious 
that the word of the theologian is not entitled to any greater credit 
than that of any other thinking being, there anses the most import¬ 
ant question of all as to the pioofof the doctrine of redemption, as 
preached by the modern Christian Churcn When a man pays off a 
pledge, he becomes immediately entitled to the possession and enjoy¬ 
ment of the thing pledged, and may insist on its being restored to him 
at -once The same ought to be the case with redemption in the spi¬ 
ritual sense If the theological interpretation of the doctrine is 
correct, why is it that the enjoyment of benefits arising from the 
acknowledgment of Jesus must be postponed to an indefinite point 
•of time in the future ’ Wh> is it we repeat, that we do not immedi¬ 
ately come into the realization of the ledeemed bliss, here and now ’ 
As Tennyson says,— 

“ ’Tis life, not death, for which we pant, 

More hfe and fuller that we want ” 

Moreover, common sense shows that redemption is possible only 
hy paying off the pledge, not by the acknowledgment of the pledgee, 
or his son, as a world-saviour, and where the liability to be discharged 
consists in refraining from abandoning oneself to the knowledge of 
good and evil of external things, in other words, from sensuous living, 
it IS absolutely inconceivable how any one else but the pledgor him¬ 
self can -evei acquit him of the debt. The truth is that the Church 
has no idea of the tiue significance of the doctnnes of the ‘fall’ and 
■* redemption,' and is, consequently, junable to give us a foretaste of 
the bliss of being saved which every practical religion should be in a 
position to do 

The explanation of the mystery of the ‘fall ’ has practically quali¬ 
fied us for a comprehension of the doctrine of redemption For 
just as the fall signifies mortality, imperfection and unhappiness 
for the living beings, sol is redemption the door to immortality, per¬ 
fection and joy The former indicates a condition of existence in 
which the true attributes of the dmnity residing in the temple of 
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the body are suppressed on account of an all-absorbing sense of identity 
between the immortal ‘tenant’ and his tenement, the mortal ta¬ 
bernacle of flesh, and the latter, the state m which the ‘tenant ’ knows- 
himself as not only different from his tenement, but also as the Per¬ 
fect paraTwatmow—Omniscient, Immortal and Blissful As a conse¬ 
quence of being involved mthe state of the fall, man lavs all the stress 
he can, on his physical body—a penshable compound of matter—and 
ignores the God within, thus forcing the Inflnite, as it were, to vacate 
his throne and placing the finite, bodily puppet m his place. Redemp¬ 
tion implies a change of this weakening mental attitude to enable 
the soul to evolve out its divine attributes in fulness and perfection 
We have seen that the soul is of the nature of pure intelligence, 
the substance which knows and feels, and the relation between 
thought and belief is that the latter constitutes a mould for fixing 
the former’s form It is for this reason that the soul speedily becomes- 
what it actually believes itself to be It would follow from this 
that if it replaces the sense of its identity with the body with one 
in Its own Godhood, it will actually become a God as soon as the 
right kind of belief becomes fully established in its consciousness 
The mam thing, then, IS to acquire the belief in one’s own divinity) 
But this IS not an easy matter by any means In order to achievh 
this result, one must have faith m what has been said above 
' That really means that one should have absolutely no doubt about 
the doctrine, and that the conviction of its truth must saturate 
the mind through and through, for'the least doubt creeping 
m will neutralize whatever little faith may have beeniaacquired 
by the soul We must hold the idea of the self being the 'Para- 
mHtman (God) constantly before the mmd, and should, in every 
possible manner, try to strengthen it by thought, word and deed, m 
daily life On the other hand, a small amount of courage and cheer¬ 
fulness will go a long way towards success, for nowhere is the law 
that Nature—allegoncally, God—helps those who help themselves- 
more rapid m operation than on the mental plane. To put the same 
thing in the metaphorical language of mysticism, iwhen you try to 
establish your oneness with God, he will also do the same, j and just 
m the degree that you show your earnestness in the matter, will 
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he also evince earnestness on his side Muhammad expresses this 
very idea when he makes Allah declare — 

*'(Whoso see'ieth to approach ms oie span, Issskto approach him one cubit, 
and whoso see {ethta appro ash me oic cubit, Iseskto approach him two fathoms; 
and whoso walkcth towards me, I rui to vard« him ‘ Sayings of Muhammad ’ 

Invisible hands will leii us, so to speak,'by the hand over im- 
passab’e and locky loot-paths, invisible minds will lend us their ex¬ 
perience, as it were, and put their knowledge at our service, auspicious 
signs and tokens will be in evidence on all sides, and we shall find 
whole Natiiie leadv and eager to acknowledge theieturn of her Master 
fiom bondage and to proclaim him to the world mid joy and cele¬ 
brations We must not, however, falter It is merely a question 
of the attitude of the mind on our part If we deteimnetobe 
free, if we lesolve to shake off the bonds forged by ignoiance, our 
Inner Glory will shine forth as soon as we cease to stand in its 
wa>T The difficukv is felt only so long as one is entangled in the 
woild of m‘en, where Mammon is the object of woiship, and where one 
feels like a piisoner with a’l sorts of ties and bonds ^ The moment one 
rises above the world, the moment one realises that one is not the 
little, miserable, limited man, but the real living Existence, the Sat- 
Cnit-Ananda, one will expeiience delights which are bejond the 
most extiavagant expectations of men.^ 

Perfection is the goal of evolution Man is a perfect God in 
himself, though entangled in the meshes of illusion , and the natural 
^perfection is struggling to manifest itself from within The moment 
he ceases to obstruct its path, the moment he exerts himself to 
bring It into manifestation, it will begin to shine forth m all its glory 
and splendour His onwaid progress will then be resp'endent with 
Light and Love, and drawing nearer and nearer his goal every day, 
he w ill finally pass into mukti, liberated and free, and with the full 
consciousness of being the Sat Chit Ananda 

This IS the true idea of Redemption Just as by the inherent ^ 
virtue of the desire to taste ‘ the fiuit ot good and evil ’ man is de¬ 
prived of his divinity, so by the return of faith in his Godhood vwill he 
rise to perfection and glory, ^he cause of our downfa I is our ignor¬ 
ance of our divine, godly nature, the bodily personality lies at the 
10 
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root of the trouble If we wish to avoid pain and suffering, if "we 
wish to come into our own, and to realize our divine nature, we must 
give up our evil notions and desires, and replace them with right 
beliefs and vavr^lgya (renunciation'. As Swami Rama Tirtha says : 

“ If yon bring yonr faith to bdieve that yon... [are] saved, yon are the saviour 
of the universe If yon beheve that yon never were the body, that yon never were in 
thraldom, if i on be as grown-up men, and not as ^y children, if yon realize with 
Vedanta that yon are the saving energy, then yon are the Saviour of the vs hole world 
Be no longer dnldren Beahze yourself to be saved, and saved yon are .. Li yon, ob 
man, tbere is something which is pure, wh.ch is not contaminated by faults, sms and 
weahnesses of the bodj , in this world of Sinfulness and doth it remains pure.. .TOth- 
in you is the purest of the pure, withm yon is the sinless One, the Atman, which 
mattes its existence felt, which cannot be destroyed, which cannot be dispensed with, 
which cannot be done away with. It is there, however faulty, however siafnl the body 
maybe; the real Self, the smlessness of the real Self must be there; it must make 
its^ felt, it is there, it cannot be destroyed . In j on is present the divine God, and 
mjon IS present the worthless body, but jon have misplaced the thmgs.. .You 
have done thmgs upside down, in a top^y turvj way have yon put them. Yon have 
put the cart before the horse, and that is how you make this n orld a hell for yon .. 
The only way to really stamo out all misery from the world, —long faces and gloomy 

sad tempers will not mend matters,—the only way to ereape from all sm^ the 
only way to stand above all temptations is to realize the true Self ‘ In The Woods 
■Of God-Realizatioa,’ Vol I 

The idea of redemption, thus, from whichever point of view one 
might study it, is that of fulness and perfection, which are not the 
characteristics of the bodily man, but the essence of the true 
Self. The same is the case with happiness, for it is simply impossible 
for any outside agency to confer true bliss on the soul, since that 
can only arise from wiOiin Immortality also falls under the cate¬ 
gory of things which cannot be had from outside, since every soul 
is immortal by nature 

It IS, therefore, clear that our begging for Life and Joy—and 
all our prayers only refer to the one or the other of them, m some 
former other— from‘the Hea\enly Father’is a process not only 
de\oid of sense, but also degrading and harmful to the soul. Hence, 
he who promises to reward us with a residence in heaven, with the 
companionship of beautiful nymphs, and all other pleasure-giving 
things after death, m lieu of devotion to himself, can be no friend 
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of the soul, whose inner divinity cannot possibly shine forth, so 
long as it remains engrossed in the enioyment of sensuous attractions, 
be they of this or of the heavenly world ^.Redemption, then, is the 
■doctrine of Perfection, not of a remission of sm by another, and the 
true Redeemei is the individual soul itself, not any outside agency, 
however gieat orsublime.'^ 

We must now tuin to the Bible itself to see what it teaches 
us about redemption , but we snail begin our enquiiy with a study 
of the life of the alleged founder of the Chi istian faith whose tea¬ 
chings are said to constitute the majoi portion of the New Testament 

Theveiy first question which aiises in connection with the 
Bible has reference to its authenticity as a true narrative of events 
that happened in the past So far as the Old Testament is concerned, 
it has been made apparent, at least in lespect of the thud and fouith 
chapteis of the book of Genesis, that the facts recorded are not the 
events of history, but those invented by the imagination of man to 
clothe some of its most abstiuse conclusions of a psychological nature 
Philo (30 B C —30 A D ) and Origen (185—254 A D ) seem to have 
taken a similai view The following from ‘ The History Of The New 
Testament Criticism ’ is an admirable summing up of the latter’s 
argument against an historical interpretation of the Bible — 

"He premises, firstly, that the Old Testament is divinely inspired, because its 
prophecies foreshadow Christ, and secondly, that there is not either m the Old or New 
Testament a smgle syllable void of divine meaning and import But how, he asks, can 
we conciliate with this tenet of their entire inspiration the existence in the Bible of 
such tales as that of Lot and his daughters, of Abraham prostitutmg first one wife 
and then another, of a succession of at least three days and nights before the sun was 
-created^ Who, he asks, will be found idiot enough to beheve that God planted trees 
m Paiadise like any husbandman, that he set up in it visible and palpable tree-trunks, 
labelled the one ‘Tree of Life,’ and the other ‘Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil,' 
both bearing real fruit that might be masticated with corporeal teeth, that he w^nt 
and walked about the garden, that Adam hid under a tree, that Gam fied from the 
|ace of God 7 The wise reader, he remarks, may well ask what the face of God is, 
and how anyone could get away from it^ Nor, he contmues, is the Old Tes&ment 
only full of such ^ incidents, as no one regardful of good sense and reason can suppose 
to have really laken place or to be sober history , In the Gospels equally, he declares, 
such narratives abound, and as an example he instances the story of Devil plumpmg 
Jesus down on the top of a lofty mountam, from which he showed him all the kmgdoms 
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of the earth and their glory How, he asks, can it be literally true, how a historical 
fact, that from a single mountain top with fleshy ejes all the realms of Persia, of 
\Scythia, and of India could be seen adjacent and at once? The careful reader will, he- 
says, find in the Gospels any number of cases similar to the above ” 

The truth is that history plays no important part in the teaching 
of religion pioper, smje it is only the record of events m the life of a 
nation, and since relig.on deals not with nations but individuals 
primarily To a limited extent, certainly, history is also a valuable 
guide, inasmuch as it enables us to observe the working out of what 
might be termed national destmj', as distinguished from individual 
kat ma, and to perceive the errors of the statesmen and politicians 
of the past, but it is biography which is the more valuable of the 
two, since with its aid we can perceive the effects of religious training 
on the souls of men, and determine the degree of spiritual unfoldment 
attained by different prophets and saints Hence, religion incorporates 
only so much of history and biogiaphy as is likely to be useful to us 
in the study of spiritualism 

Even were we to treat the Old Testament as wholly or paitially 
in the nature of history, the difficulties wnich arise are such as cannot 
be easily brushed aside Its earliest parts are now shown to have 
been compiled not earlier than 444 B C , and are, therefore, the 
■work of men who were, in no sens>e, ej e-witnesses to the events 
tney record Besides, the Bib'ical compilers never allowed the 
feeling of regard, or reverence, for history to prevent them from 
making additions of their own whenever they felt inclined to do so. 
As the Encyclopaedia Bntannica points out (see Art Bible) 

“The histoncal books of the Old Testament form two senes, one, coasistmg 

of books froTi Genesis to 2 Kings exclusive of Ruth i embracmg the period from the 

Creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans m 586 B.C, the other 
compnsuig the books of Chromdes, Ezra and Nehe-niah, beginning with Adam and 
endmg with the second visit of Nehemiah to Jerusalem in 432 B C These two 
senes differ from one another materially m scope and point of view, but in one 
respect they are both constructed on a similar plan, no entire book in the either senes 
consists of a smgle, original work, but older wntmgs, or sources, have bean cojibi d 
by a compiler-or sometimes, in stages, by a su_cessioa of compilers-m sua\ 
manner that the pomts of juncture are oitsn dearly da^ernible, and tne so 
m consequence capable of being separated fion oae another ' The author 

Hebrew histoncal books, as we now have them, do not, as a rule aa « j ^ , 

’ a modern author 
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•would do, rewrite the matter m their own language , they excerpt from pre-existmg 
•documents such passages as are suitable to their purpose, and incorporate them m 
their work, sometimes adding at the same time matter of their own Sometimes, 
for instance, the excerpts from the older documents form long and complete narra- 
: tives, m other cases (as m the account of the flood) they consist of a number of short 
f passages, taken alternately from two older narratives, and dove-tailed together to 
make a continuous story, m the books of Judges and Kings the compiler 
has fitted together a senes of older narratives in a frame-work supplied by 
himself the Pentateuch and book of Joshua (which form a literary whole, and 
•are now often spoken of together as the Hexateuch) have passed through 
moie stages than the books jush mentioned, and their literary structure is more 
complex ” ^ 

The question which now arises is why did the ancient chroni- 
,clers act in this manner at all ’ No one who has lead the Old Testa¬ 
ment even casually can be impressed with the idea that the narrators 
were anxious to chronicle historical events with the historian's vera- 
, city There is a set purpose discernible in their writings, and it seems 
to be to draw upon history only in so far as it can be useful for the 
requiiements of mythology and allegory, which had apparently be¬ 
come the lecognised language of mystic theology in their age. If our 
surmise be correct, it would follow that the records of the Old Testa¬ 
ment contain mostly the hidden and secret canons of mysticism, given 
•out in the garb of history, so that their purport be clear to those who 
have been initiated into the mysteries of the Spiritual science, but 
remain unknown to others 

The same is the case with the New Testament whose different 
portions aie no less discrepant with and contraiictory of one another 
than those of the older Bible None of the Gospels was appaiently 
the work of the anomie s , those according to Matthew and Luke seem 
to be elaborated versions of Mark, which itself was probably based on 
•an unknown and simpler document, designated ‘ Q ’ by the critics 
The date of Mark has been put somewhere after A D 70, and Mat- 
f thew and Luke may be said to have been composed between 80 and 
100 A D. The fourth Gospel is now frankly admitted to be anything 
•but history, and Matthew and Luke are both acknowledged to have 
largely drawn upon their imagination concerning the events which 
they record 
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“ The evidence which convicts the third evangeUst,” wntes Prof P. C. Borkitt 
in'TheEniydopsediaof Rehgionand Ethics’ {Art. Gospels), “of having used the' 
-InfiStfi/ifs (not always with complete accnraQ*) is very well brought together by' 
Schmiedel The mam pomts are * (1) the mention of Thendas in Gamaliel’s speech 
(Acts 5'*) IS not only an anachronism, but further it is mexphcahle if the author of the 
Acts drew his information from Josephus, (2l the mtroduction of Lysanias of Abilene 
m Luke 3'as contemporary with the loth year of Tiberius (AD 29) apiiears to be 
due to a similarly maccurate use of Ant. XX. vn 1." 

Some of the many Epistles incorporated in the New Testament 
have also come to he reckoned as pure forgeries The Enc 5 xlopEedia 
Bntannica concedes (Art Bible). 

" It seems on the whole most probable that 2 Peter is not a genmne work, but 
that it came from the same factorv of pseudonymous Petrine wntmgs as the Apo- 
calj-psc which bears the same name, though the one has, and the other has not, 
obtamed a place withm the Canon This epistle was questioned from the first, and only 
gamed its place with much hesitation, and rather through slackness of opposition than 
anj conclusiveness of proof E\ en in the case of the two more important epistles, 
1 Peter and James, we have to add the qualification * if genuine ’ ’’ 

We may also refer to Dr Raimond Van Marie who sums up the 
result of a hundred years’ scientific criticism, in ‘ The Theosophist,* 
Vol XXXV, p 39G, as follows.— 

" The Gospels constantly contradict each other, and S. Joh «’s is so different from 
the other three that a dnnsion has been made by all scholars between it and what are 
called the three synoptic Gospels Nevertheless, at the end of the second century 
S John was pronounced to be authentic at the same tame as the three others Apart 
from the fact that S /o^n’s way of speaking of the Christ is very different from 
that we find in the synoptics, he does not mentron the Lord’s Supper, he gives a 
different day for the I/ird’s death, speaks of three feasts of the Passover where the 
others speak but of one, and relates almost all the mcidents of the life of Christ as 
takmg place at Jerusalem, whereas, according to the synoptics, only the end of His 
hie was spent there InS JoJin’ii version the character of John the Eaptistloses almost 
all Its impo’tance , the miracles are quite different, becommg more astonislnng and, 
at tie '■anie time, more symbolical, the whole character of Jesus is much more 
dmre nrd more like an aspect of the LOGOS than in the synoptics , but at the same 
tune he speaks of Jc«us as the son of Joseph, and does not mention the buth from a 
Virgin There are two passages ro i>.John which clearly show that the author was 
ro* a personal witness of th,e life of Christ, namely, xix 35, where he says . ‘ And he 
that saw it bare witness ’ etc , ard xxi 24 * This is the disciple which testifieth of 
the-c th-gs and wo) now Uiat his testimony is true’ To several scholars it has 
appeared proUb’e that the autho-of the Go-ipfl accordwg 1o S John was a Jew of 
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tradicbons It was stncfjy prohibited to hold judicial proceedings on days of religious 
feasts, so Jesus can never have been judged on the day of the Passover It was also 
forbidden to cany arms on such days, so that the chief priests would never have 
sent the Temple Guard to arrest Christ, and Peter would certainly not have worn a 
sword ” 

Dr Marie’s observations embody the expressions of opinion of 
men like Schleiermaeber. Strauss, Bauer, Renan, Loisy and others: 
and many of the advanced theolojriana of the English and the German 
schools are also in entire agreement with him Undei the circum¬ 
stances, the conclusion is iiiesistible that if the New Testament 
writings narrate only that which occuired, really and truly, in the 
phss'cal wo-ld, their authors must have been discharged from a 
bedlam to write such discrepant tales We fancy, howevei, that the 
discrepancies noticed are either caused by the employment of the 
allegorical stvle, or are the o itcone of a delibeiate effort, rather than 
of a spirit of falsehood or exaggerat on 

It IS not possible to lay toD much stiess on, or to exaggerate, 
the impo-tance of a svmbolical interpietat'on of that which is opposed 
to the Older of nature m an historical sense The reader should 
endeavour to impress on his mind the fact that the ancients would 
never have mutilated history purposelessly and without reason Who¬ 
ever has lost sight of this fact has invariably ended by discovering 
the Sciiptural text to be the outpojiing of the immature mind of the 
race, whereas, m reality, the truth liea the other way As a matter 
of fact, the authors of our Scriptures were highly intellectual men, 
and possessed a profound knowledge of things of which we are almost 
wholly Ignorant, in spite of our much lauded methods of research 
When the molern scientist smiles at the crass ignorance and the 
crude superstitious faith of the Hindu who maintains that the universe 
rests on the back of a tortoise, he simply smiles at his own ignorance, 
although quite unconscious of the fact ^ The truth is, that it was 
never intended that this statement should be understood in its literal 
sense. The tortoise is the symbol of Life, which manifests itself or 
works through the five sense-holes, * e , organs of sensation, just as 
a tortoise extends its limbs through the holes in its shield. Besides 
this, the tortoise possesses the power of expansion and contraction 
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•which IS also a characteristic of the living substance or soul Struck 
with the similarity between the functions of Life and the holes in 
the bony covering of the tortoise, the propounder of the text in ques* 
tion employed the animal as a symbol for the soul Thus, what is 
intended by the statement is not that the woild, ^ e , our little globe, 
actually lests on the back of a giant tortoise, but that the sa/nvsira 
(the world-process) lests on oi is continued by Life It is surprising 
'how men are blinded by their settled convictions and how they shut 
themselves out from the truth when propounded even by their 
acknowledged leaders and the writers of then Books The Bible 
Itself makes no mystery about the natuie of its composition, and 
•declares, in the clearest possible terms, and that on the authority of 
no less a personage than St Paul, the Apostle, that the most highly 
•cherished of the traditions of the Old Testament, the story of the 
^leat patriarch Abraham, his two wives and their respective sons, 
which modern clerics confidently assure us are among the most 
historical portions of the Holy Scnptuie, is an allegory, pure and 
simple In his Epistle to the Galatians (Chap iv 21-31), St Paul 
writes — 

" Tell me ye, that desire to be under the law, do ye not hear the law ’ 

“For it IS written, that Abraham had two sons, the one by a bondmaid, the 
■other by a freewoman 

“ But he who was of the bondwoman was bom after the flesh, but he of the 
freewoman w as by promise 

“ Which things are an allegory, for these are the two covenants, the one from 
the mount Sinai that gendereth to bondage, which is Agar 

“For this Agar is mount Smai in Arabia, and answereth to Jerusalem which now 
IS, and IS in bondage with her children 

“ But Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the mother of us all 
“For it IS written. Rejoice thou barren that bearest not, break forth and cry, 
thou that travailest not, for the desolate hath many more children than she which hath 
^an husband 

“Now, we, brethren, as Isaac was, are the children pf promise 
But as then he that was bom after the flesh persecuted him that was born 
after the spirit, even so it is now 

“Nevertheless what saith the Scnpture ' Cast out the bondwoman and her son; 
for the son of the bondwoman shall not be heir with the son of the freewoman 
•“So then, we are not cluldren of the bondwoman, but of the free “ 
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Here St Paul distinctly tells us that the tradition about the sons- 
and wives of Abraham is an allegory, and also partially lifts the veil 
to reveal its sense The Jerusalem that is above repiesents the nature 
of the soul-substance that is free by virtue of the inherent glory of 
puie spint, m contrast with the other Jerusalem (the condition of 
embodied existence) which is now and is in bondage The step- 
brothers represent the two opposite personalities, the worldly and the 
divine The bondwoman is matter whose ‘ son ’ is to be cast out, so 
that the Spiritual ego should enter upon his inheritance -This is 
certainly more to the point than the historical exegesis which 
requires a big dose of credulity to be accepted,* and leaves nobody 
any the better afterwards 

In 1 Timothy (Chap i 4) St Paul sounds the death-knell of the- 
entire patriarchal history when he says — 

“Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies, which minister question j 
rather than godly edifymg which is in faith, so do ” 

The apostle was fully alive all the time to the danger flowing from 
allegorical script, and distinctly foretold how it would be received 
by men in later ages •— 

" For the time will come when they will not endure sound doctnnes . and 
shall turn away their ears from the truth, and shall be turned unto fables ” (2 Tun , iv 
3 and 41 


* FMIo Judaeus, who preceded St Paul by about a century, shows how the re¬ 
maining characters in the book of Genesis are also allegorical symbols And Philo was 
no mnovatorbut onlj tlie propounder of the views of a fairlv large body of men who 
knew the purport of the Bibhc^ language to be secret These men had learnt, from 
ancient tradition, that Moses meant pure reason, and Aaron, divine Logos as speech 
Melchizedek is good understandmg, the king of peace, Noah is rest or righteousness, 
and Lot, the righteous man On the other hand, those who are barren of wisdom and 
blind of understandmg are the Sodomites, “ running round the house of the soul, m 
ordertodisgrdce and corrupt those who are entertained as guests, sacred and holy 
logoi, its guards and keepers” "Die logoi " are the divme works and words whom 
it IS customary to call angels ” Esau is the vile and irrational nature, whereas Ja¬ 
cob IS the righteous and rational The latter represents the character that gams 
wisdom by self-discipline He is called Israel ihterally, the vision of Godi on the 
attainment to the right belief As Drummond puts it, for Philo the struggle of Jacob- 
with an angel is “ not an historical incident, but the inward struggle by which a soul 
rises from the striving and weary Jacob to the seemg Israel, blest with the beatific 
vision ” Abraham is first the representation of the wise man and then, by a furtter 
abstraction, * divine reason,’ the parent of laughter and jov, for this is the significance 
of Isaac Tne scnpture “ symbohcally calls the mmd hea\en, and sensation earth 
alluding to the statement that the heaven and the earth were finished.” The 
* Logos of God ’ is termed a book, as in the statement "this is the book of ottipcb 
heav en and earth" (Drummond’s PWlo Judaeus, p 241). ooos or genesis of 
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In the Bible, mystery follows on mystery , allegory surrounds 
allegory ’ Even such things as harps and golden vials have a hidden 
side to their significance St John it is who reveals what they mean 
tii thefourth'chapter of the Apocalypse (verse eighth), according to 
which they signify prayers of saints In Romans (xvi 25) there is 
mention of the mystery of Christ which “was kept secret since the 
world began ” This is again referred to in Ephesians, iii. 3-4 and 
also In the Epistle to Colossians 'ii 2-3) where it said •— 

That their hearts might be comforted, being kept together m love, and unto 
all riches of the full assurance of understandmg, to the acknowledgment of the 
mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ, 

“ In whom arfe hid aU the treasures of wisdom and knowledge ” 

The Gospels, in reality, only aim at uncovering this mystery m 
a guaided way The Apostle’s hesitation is evident from his own 
language {Ephesians, vi 19-22) 

“ And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, that I may open my mouth 
boldly, to make known the mysteries of the Gospels 

"For which lam an ambassador m bonds, that therem I may speak boldly as 
I ought to speak 

"But that ye also may know my affairs, and how I do, Tychicus, a beloved 
brother and faithful mmister in the Lord, shall make known to you all thmgs 

" Whom I have sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye might know our 
affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts ’’ 

, The same spirit of mystification and guarded explanation prevails 
in the Old Testament In Proverbs (m. 77) Divine Wisdom is called the 
Tree of Life The same work, in the sixth verse of the fiist chapter, 
contains a clear hint about the hidden sense of piophetic sayings *— 

" To understand a proverb, and the mterpretation, the words of the wise, and 
their dark saymgs " 

In the first verse of the ninth chapter of that work again there 
IS a reference to the seven pillars of wisdom divine which are not 
mentioned, and which are probably seven tatlvas or ultimate heads 
or sub]ects in the Science of Life More distinctly it is said (Ibid 

XXV 2) — ^ 

^ " It is the glory of God to conceal a thmg but the honour of kmgs is to search out 

a matter " 

Philo (B C 20 to A.D 30) and Moses Maimonides (1135—1204 A D) 
amongst others have shown how allegory was the prevailing style of 
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the 0 T literature. Almost the whole of the seventh chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs is devoted to the allcKorj of the harlot which 
represents the world as the seducer of souls * 


* As the subject is an important oie and «iH come up a-^vn and aijnh tor 
elacidat’on, in one form or another, we shall reproduce thin allc/oo to he able to 

ascertain the true views of Judaism as to the nature of the world rad of tlio foacuKis 
picaburcs it affo'ds This is how the nlleitori runs 

‘ For at the wmdo v of mi house 1 loo’ted th’xnii'li mv cas^mcat, and beheld tnnoafr 
the simple o^’cs, I diSweracd amoir the )OJths a youn,'; man \od of und *rd;ar.d njr. 
passing throuD[h the street near her co-acr and ho went tli'’ wav to her house, m 
the twilight, in the eieam?, in the black and dark night and Iwho’d, there met him n 
woman with the attire of a harlot, and subtle of heart I'theialojd and nluliboTi, 
her feet abde not m her hou«o nov she is without nov in tlie Ri'arets, nnd licthin 
w'a,tine7ery co'ier i So she ciuMt him, and kwoJ him, anil with an impudent 
face sad unto him, 1 have peace offerings with me, this di> have I paid mj. vows 
Thereto 0 came I forth to meet thee, dilieoatlv tostoktliv fnw*, and I have found 
thee I have decked mj bed with CO crings of tapesfrj, with carved w oris with fine 
hnenotETypt I have perfumed mj bed with in>rr)i, aloes and cinnamon Come, 
let us take our fill of lo^e until the mosamg Ictmsolacc our<-elvca with lovi*! For 
the good man is not at home, he is gone a loa-^ jo jrno> he hath a bar of moaov vvith 
himand willcoaichomcatthodiv aoponted VVithhc'much fair •ip'n.ch she cau'^cd 
him to y eld, with the flattering of her lips sho forced him Ho goeth aft* r her slraignt* 
way ns an ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the stocks, 
till a dirt strike through his loror, asa bird Imteth to the snare, and know cth not 
■tliat It IS &’• his life Hearken unto me now therofo'o, Oje children, nnd attend 
to the words of mj mouth Let not thv hoart decline to her ways, go not astray 
in her path For she hath cast down many wounded, >ea, many strong men liave 
been slam by her *’ 

Such is the story gwen in the Book of Proverbs Its interpretation is thus given 
by Maimomdes The general principle expounded mall these verses is to aostain 
from excessive indulgence m bod ly pleasures The author compares tlie body which 
is the source of all sensual pleasures, to amnincdwoman who at the same time is 
/ a harlot And this figure he has taken as the basis of hu> entire book . VVe shall 
-explain how aptly he concludes that work with the praises of a faithful wife who 
■devotes herself to the welfare of her husband and of her household AH obstaJes 
which prevent man from attaining his highest aim in life, all the deficiencies m the 
character of man, all his evil propensities, are to be traced to the body alone , . . 
The predominant idaa running throughout the figure is," that man shall not be entirely 
guided by his animal, or matenal narare for the material substance of man is idcnticaJ 
with that of the brute creation’ ” 

With reference to its interpretation, it may be pointed out that this is one of 
those allegories, the details of which are to be taken not ns embodying special or 
additional features of the subject matter of personification, but as merely intended 
"to emphasize the general idea running through the whole narrative As to ^is 
Maimomdes observes — 

“ An adequate explanation of the figure having been given, and its meanings 
havmg been ^own, do not imagine that you will find in its application a correspondmg 
element for each part of the figure, you must not ask what is meant by ‘ I have peace 
offerings witli me’ iVer 16i, or what is added to the force of the figure by'the 
observation * for the good man is not at home ’ (Ver 19i, and so on to the end of 
the chapter For all this is merely to complete the illustration of the metaphor in its 
hteral meamng The circumstonces described here are such as are common to 
-adulterers Such conversations take place between all adulterous persons ” v'fbe Gmde 
for the Perplexed, p 4) 
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It IS thus clear that men have departed from the truth and the 
purport of the Biblical teaching in insisting upon an historical inter¬ 
pretation of the sacred wi itings 

In the following pages we shall endeavour to make a study of 
the life of the alleged founder of the Christian faith, and see where 
we are landed by an historical reading of the events composing the 
Messianic career The tiue view of things shall, however, be allowed 
to develop, side by side, at the same time 

To begin with the mission of Jesus, it is a natural psychological 
law that every one who acquires knowledge becomes charged, or 
deems himself to have become charged, with a mission For it has 
been considered the greatest sin to know the truth and not to spread 
it to others The Hindu Scripture has it — 

“They who follow after (ignorance) enter into gloomy darkness, into 

andoubtedly greater darkness than that go they who are devoted to (knowledge) 

only, that is, who do not correct the wrong not ons of others ”—Isa V sy > Upanisat 

It has ever been SO with mankind It is a pait of the nature 
of man to enlighten his surroundings by sharing his knowledge with 
his neighbours. He is compelled to do so instinctively, which is but 
another way of saying that it is his inner nature It is this which 
distinguishes him fiom a dog on the point of temperament Man’s 
natuie compels him to help all those who are in distress, he is made 
to share his happiness with the rest of his race But the dog likes 
to eat up what he gets himself, and even if the food be more than 
he requires he will not allow any one else to take it from him To 
the dog it does not matter whether his surroundings are happy or 
miseradle, beautiful or ugly, in health or diseased , so long as he is 
all right individually, he is happy, and wishes not to be bo hered by, 
or worried about others But man does not find happiness in ugly, 
diseased or unhealthy surroundings He cannot fly away from a bad 
or nauseating scene, for what may be hidden from his physical 
eye cannot be so easily dismissed fiom his mind Since all 
unhealthy pictures create a feeling of repulsion in man, it becomes 
necessary for him to remove the causes of disgust Thus, the spread¬ 
ing of the light of knowledge has always been regarded by humanity 
as a divine mission. Jesus was no exception to the rule Like 
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Mahavira, Buddha, and all other saviours and saints, he conceived 
It the one purpose of his life to dispel the darkness of ignorance by 
flooding the world with Light,—to exorcise the demon of superstition 
by the Woid of Power, the Gospel of Faith. People paid little heed, 
however, to what he said, but weie guided by what he performed. 
There was not loom enough for goodness in their hearts, and the seed 
which would have yielded a harvest, a thirt> a sixty-, oi a hundred¬ 
fold, had it been sown on good soil, fell by the wayside, or on stony 
ground, and failed to fructify. The Saviour’s doctrine fell unheeded 
•on the ears of his congregation, who cared nothing foi philosophy 
but weie ready and anxious to worship the man who healed the sick, 
revived the dead, and performed miracles Evei since the com¬ 
mencement of the Panchama Ksla, which began about 2,500 years 
ago, the idea of securing salvation thiough the virtue of some one 
else has become world-wide To woik out one’s own salvation, by 
one s own exertion, leaves no time for the worship of Mammon, and 
It IS certainly convenient to believe that through some one else’s 
grace, to be secured by flattery or hollow praise, the same object can 
be achieved with ease 

But the real reason why people failed to understand the true 
teaching lay in the fact that the teacher did not seek and dared not 
seek to enlighten the generality of men In other words, he was 
not free to speak openly before the congregations It was the old 
Hindu practice of withholding the teaching from the ^udras which 
had to be followed in the Holy land The teacher not only declined 
to enlighten the " dogs” (except when proved to be worthy to receive 
the truth, wide Matthew, vii. 6 and xv 26-27), but also advised his 
followers not to cast holy things before the ' swine * (Matt vii 6). 
The fact is that the employment of the allegorical style in religious 
instruction gave rise to such deadly enmity amongst men, in the 
end, that no one could afford to jeopardise the safety of himself and 
his followers by open discourse* before the uninitiated masses, who 


•The following extracts from the writmgs of a few of the exponents of different 
faiths throw interesting hght on the pomt under conaderation •— 

1 ‘‘These thing<i,W(wed, we impart to you toith fear, and yet readfly. on 
account of the Jove of Christ, which surpasseth all For if the blessed prophete who 
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-only accepted the allegorical descriptions of the scriptural text m their 
literal sense. 

And It was but natural for these unenlightened men to regard 
every one who differed from their views as an enemy of dharma 
(religion), and, therefore, also of their community The pages of the 
past history of almost all the nations of the world are written in 


preceded us did not choose to proclaim these things, though they knew them, openly 
and boldly, lest they should dtsqtnet the souls of men, but recounted them mystically 
m parables and dark sayings, how much gt eater risk shall we run in venturing 
to declai e openlg things spoken hg them in obscure terms "—Ante Nicene Lib , vol ix 
(Hippolytus vol 11 ) 2nd part, page 18 

2 “ For it is not required to unfold the mystery, but only to indicate what is 

sufficient for those who are partakers in knowledge to bring it to mind A N 

Lib , vol xu (.Clement vol ii) page 472 

3 " the account given in Scripture is not, as is generally believed, 
mtended to be in aU its parts literal For if this were the case, wise men 
would not have kept its explanation secret, and our Sages would not have 
employed figurative speech in order to hide its true meaning, nor would 
they have objected '^o discuss it in the presence of the common people 

It IS, however, part of the divine plan that every one who has obtained some per- 
Section tiansmil it to some other persons. It is, therefore, impossible 
for a scholar to possess knowledge of these problems, whether it be through nis own 
researches or through his master’s teaching, loithout communicating part of that 
knowhdge to others, cannot be done in clear words, it must bo done sparingly 
by way of hints We find in the words of some of our Sages numerous hints and 
notes of this kind, but mixed up with the words of the others and with other subjects 
In treating of these mysteries as a rule, I quote as much as oonlains the principal 
idea, and leave the rest to those who arc worthy of it "—Guide for the Perplexed, 
by Moses Maimonides, page 211 

4 “ a person favoured by Providence with reason to understand these 
mysteries is forbidden by the Laio to leach them eitcept viv-f voce, and on the con¬ 
dition that the pupil possess certain qualifications, and even then only the heads 
of the sections may be communicated This has been the cause why the knowledge 
lias entirely disappeared from our nation, and nothing has remained of it This was 
unavoidable, for the explanation of these mysteries was always communicated viva 
voce. It was never committed to writing Such being the case, how can I venture to 
call your attention to such portions of it as may be known intelligible,and perfectly 
clear to me f 'But if, on the other hand, I were to abstain from wnting on this 
•subject, accordmg to my knowledge of it, whenPdie, asishallmevitablydo, that 
knowledge would die with me, and I would thus inflict great injury on you and all 
those who are perplexed (by these theological problems) ' I would then be guilty 
of depnvmg the heir of his inheritance I should in either case be guilty of 
gross misconduct This is the utmost that can be done in treatmg this subject 
so as to be useful to all without fuUyi explainmg it”—Guide for the Perplexed, 
pp 251-252 

5 “ They must not divulge the secrets to their family (wives and children' nor 
•to any one who'is not 'the -seeker' of the troth iTahb Sadik) and ask for assistance m 
attaining to the patii of God (Bakkl In that case -violence must not be used towards 
him who does divulge them to another m the -view of engaging him to join the order ” 
—The Dervishes, p 183 


c 
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blood, shed most unrelentingly, m the name of duty and dharma. 
Even the mild Hindu did not escape seizure by this exterminating 
spint of religious fury as is evident from the wholesale persecution of 
the Jamas (see Studies in South Indian Jainism, part ii 34 3"), and the- 
Jaina Law, p. 18) This spirit of persecution, as a matter of fact, 
raged all over the world at one time or another, in the past and led 
the knoweis of truth divine in mystic creeds to insist on excluding 
the S/tdi a, or the ‘swine' as he is called in the Bible The reason given 
by Jesus sufficiently explains the situation that the gnostics had to 
face, it was feared that the swine would trample the pearls under their 
feet and turn and lend the teacher (Matt vii 6* And it was by 
no means an idle fear that was thus entertained, we kno v how large 
was the number of those that were stoned to death in the name of 
religion Even Jesjs himself, according to the gospels, was seriously 
threatened with death, more than once. The injunction was adopted 
by the early church, and the Roman Catholics do not recommend th& 
laity even today to read the sciiptural text, except when explamed 
by the priest In Islam, too, we read. 

s 

“ One learned man is harder on the devil than a thousand igno’nnt worshippers. 
The desire of knowledge is a divine comiandneat forevery Mnslim, and to instruct 
inknowledgethose who are uiworthy of it IS like putting pea''ls, jewels, and gold on-' 
thenecksof swine”—Hadis, quoted m Extracts from the Holy Quran hy Abdullah. 
AUahdm, pp 102-103) 

"The calamity of knowledge IS forgetfulness, and to lose knowledge is ting, 
to speak of it to the unworthy ” (ibid 103) 

The Jews, similaily, would notallow the * chariot ’ (metaphysics) 
to be stud-eJ except with.prop6r safeguards against misapprehension, 
and the Cabbala was forbidden ground to all but the initiated All 
this was due to the evil flowing directly from the allegorical lore; 
for nothing else is to be expected where religious doctrines are- 
couched in a way which says one thing and means quite another 

As for the vogue of the allegorical style, it appears to have beeu 
originally employed out of poetical fervour, and spread far and wide 
on account of its fascinating imageiy. But as people are not born 
with an understanding of the allegorical symoolisra, there came a time 
when the generality of men failed to understand the purport of the 
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diverse gods and goddesses and other forms of allegoncal symbols, 
whose number in Hinduism alone rose to over three hundred million. 
The ignoiant masses then interpreted the sacred wiitmgs in their 
literal, that is to say, the historical sense, and being in power, by the 
force of their numbers, began to ill-treat those who pieached to the 
contrary In course of time, the multitude of gods and goddesses 
gave place, in the imagination of the ignorant, to one god, who came 
to be regarded as the maker and cieator of the world and of all that it 
contained It is this conception of Godhood which has caused all 
the trouble that has arisen in the past in the world in the name of 
religion, and it is it also that is responsible^ for the conflict between 
science and religion, that is prevailing now in the world of thought 
About two thousand years ago the misunderstandings between the 
knowers of truth divine and the ummtiated, uninstructed masses had, 
as already shown, arisen to the point of bitter enmity, and the knowers 
of truth were subjected to all conceivable forms of molestation and 
violence They thus found themselves afraid to speak and yet obliged 
to practise and preach, and were led to adopt various secret methods of 
preaching and practising their faith, some even holding their assemb¬ 
lies behind closed and guarded doors This is how the various orders 
of mystics and gnostics came* into existence On the other hand, 
the vulgar masses cared nothing for the outpourings of the mystics 
so long as the latter did not openly challenge their flrmly-cherished 
belief in a creating and ruling god Two things especially were 
intolerable to these men, namely, flrstly, the setting up of any one 
else, whether the individual soul or some other being, as a god, in 
opposition to their own, and, secondly, the denial to their godhead 
of the creative function Hence, no one dared openly preach the 
doctrine of soul’s divinity and transmigration, for they both went 
directly to challenge—the one the being and the other, the creative 
function of—their favourite. The mystics, therefore, had to express 
themselves in the most guarded of terms, and took special care to 
avoid openly saying anything that might go to inflame the enemies 
of truth The measures taken included, amongst others 

(a) secret worship and instruction, as in Freemasonry, which 
sought to escape persecution under the guise of a society of men 
11 
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carrying on -an innocuous occupation, whereas, in reality, the Free 
Mason is not a common mason or builder, but the architect of the 
Temple of Freedom and Divinity of his own Soul, 

(6) caution in the conferment of membership, 

' (r) seciet, that is to say, cryptic instruction, which says one 
thing and means another, so that even in the hands of an enemy of 
the faith the composition should pass off as an example of poetical 
exuberance or license without exciting adveise comment, 

and 

(rf) adherence to the time-old symbolism with which the 
masses were familiar, to maintain friendly relations with them 

The mystics fully understood the kind of trouble that was sure 
to arise from such wholesale employment of cryptological methods 
and misleading seciecy; but they were quite helpless in the matter, 
and had no alternative left to protect themselves and their followers, 
and to preserve and preach the truth But they took every precaution 
to indicate the pioper direction for the ascertainment of truth Care 
was taken that “certain stumbling blocks, oi interruptions to the his¬ 
torical sense should take place, by the introduction into the midst of the 
narrative of certain impossibilities and incongruities, that in this way 
the very interruptions of the narrative might, as by the interposition 
of a bolt, present an obstacle to the reader, whereby he might lefuse 
to acknowledge the way which conducts to the ordinary meaning ’* 
(Ongen’s Writings, Ante Nicene Ghnstian Library, Vol X p 313) 
Accordingly, those admitted to the inner circle were given “ to un¬ 
derstand that certain occurrences were interwoven in this ‘ visible * 
history which, when considered and understood in their inner mean¬ 
ing, give forth a law which is advantageous to men and worthy of 
■God” (Ibid. 323) Such mainly are the reasons why it has become 
so verx’^ difficult to unravel the mystic thought in our day Lack of 
an illuminating light, that is to say, of the scientific knowledge about 
the nature of the soul, and, to a gieat extent also, the pre-conceived 
bias and the superstitious awe born of a historical leading of mystic 
books, are the causes which have stood m the way of the subsequent 
seeker aftdr the truth For there is so much of chaflc mixed up with 
the gram of truth in the outpourings of the mystic mind that it is not 
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always easy for even the eye that is properly trained to distinguish 
between the true and false gems to pick out the precious things 

It will be observed that the gospels are chiefly composed in 
parables, interspersed heie and there with stray aphorisms of philoso¬ 
phical merit and worth But neither of these are likely to yield 
their real sense, unless the reader has made himself familiar with the 
science of the Soul, for the parables only pertain to the real side of 
our psychic life, while the aphorisms embody certain eternal principles 
of spiritual veiity For this reason the help one can expect to get 
'from the observations of Jesus which he is said to have made in the 
•couise of his discourses with the Pharisees and others, can be but 
small and only fragmentary Nevertheless, these observations are of 
immense value to us, in one sense , for they enable us to test the 
accuracy of the conclusions to be drawn from the othei available 
material, and in some places are full and lucid enough to be used by 
themselves 

As for the authois of the gospels themselves, a historical reading 
■of then work will in no sense be complimentary to their intellectual 
attainments This seems to be the general opinion of European 
writers, too, on the subject According to Renan — 

“The evangelists themselves, who have bequeathed us the image of Jesus, are so 
much beneath him of whom they speak that they constantly disfigure him from their 
mabihfy to attain to his heights Their writings are full of errors and misconceptions 
We feel in each Ime a discourse of divine beauty, transcribed by narrators who do not 
understand it, and who substitute their own ideas for those which tney have only 
half understood On the whole, the character of Jesus, far from having been 
embellished by his biographers, has been lowered by them Criticism, m] order to find 
what he was, need to discard a senes of misconceptions arismg from the mfenonty 
of his disciples These pamted him as they understood him, and'often in thmking to 
raise him they have m reality lowered him ”—Life of Jesus 

From the point of view of history, no doubt, it cannot be 
said that the picture is overdrawn The disciples would seem to be 
endowed with a pronounced capacity to misunderstand their master 
Jesus himself was constantly commenting upon their want of under¬ 
standing and faith -The chosen twelve were happy in the idea of 
being the elect, and their sole object in life, at least during the time 
that Jesus was with them, seems to have been the enjoyment of their 
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position as such So engrossed were they with this sense of power 
that they actually wanted to settle who was the greatest among them^ 
and quarrelled about it One of the twelve was the betrayer • Peter 
had not the moral courage to acknowledge his master in the hour of 
need, and deliberately lied to preserve his skin ' 

We fear there is not much in this histoiical picture to inspire one 
with confidence in favour of the gospel-wiiteis Even Jesus hlmself^ 
on the historical side of the problem, becomes, in the hands of modern 
biographers, a simple mstic, who saw the world not in its stem reality^ 
but through the prism of his own simplicity We may say at once 
that we do not share the views of these modern writers, though we 
cannot withhold praise for their fearless spirit and unbiassed criticism 
They have set an example in the dispassionate application of the mind, 
and tried to sweep away the cobwebs of superstition, to get at the 
real truth Their failure is not due to lack of genuine enterprise, but 
to a want of the comprehension of the kind of matenal of which the 
gospels are composed. As for the clerics, they have always insisted 
on the historical sense, and have ever been leady to believe the black 
to be white * 

We must, therefore, reject all such biographies as have been com¬ 
posed by clerics and modem wnters both, and proceed to deal with the 
problem as an open question But we must at the same time banish 
from our own minds the element of prejudice that may be lingering 
in It for or against any particular view , for unless one’s own mind is 
free from the taint of prejudice and bigotry both, one can never be 
qualified for the ascertainment of truth It is well to remember that 
we are so constituted that those of us who are not of the faith are 
always ready and eager to believe anything which can be said 
against it, while those who belong to it generally resent all endeavours 
to get at the truth, and feel in duty bound to lefute any charge 
howsoever well founded The proper attitude for the really enquiring 
mind IS that it should suspend its judgment till the investigation is 
complete, when truth itself will be known, unaffected by individual 
bias and the tinge of bigotry 

We should not forget that the true aim of religion is to bring the 
highest form of happiness within the reach of its votaries, not to 
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make general or wholesale conversions at any cost Those who are 
the real teachers of humanity care not for converting any one to 
any particular form of belief, but only to spread light and happiness, 
for “the hour cometh, and now is, when-the true worshippers 
shall worship the father in spirit and in truth ” It is only the man 
who IS prepared to leject that which is not good and sound who will 
learn anything, prejudice and bigotry never did and never shall 
acquire the truth. 

We shall now take up the mam features of Christ’s personality 
and teachings one by one, and test for ourselves the merit and worth 
of each one separately, as well as in a cumulative sense To begin 
with the personality of Jesus, the point round which the entire in¬ 
terest of his followers is centred, is the mystery which is said to 
surround his birth No need to repeat the stoiy here, the matter 
has been fully investigated by some of the leading scholars and 
scientists of European fame , and the conclusions which have been 
arrived at cannot be lightly brushed aside The evidence is all one 
way and is against the belief m an immaculate conception Con¬ 
spicuous among those who have declined to stifle the voice of their 
common sense stands Mr Evanson, a curate, whose candid criticism 
of the ‘ pagan fable ’ of the miraculous conception ultimately brought 
him into conflict with the Church He wrote (see the History of the 
New Testament Criticism, pp 91 and 92) 

"In no one apostolic Epistle, in no one discourse recorded in the Acts of the 
Apostles, IS the history of Jesus previous to John’s baptism, hinted at even in the most 
•distant manner On the contrary, that baptism is repeatedly referred to and men¬ 
tioned as the proper commencement of evangelical instruction, and when thceleien 
apostles proceeded to elect a twelfth, to supply the place of Judas, the only quahfication 
made essentially requisite in the candidates was tlieir having been eye-witnesses to 
our Lord’s ministry from the baptism of John to his Ascension These two [the first 
two) chapters of Luke are the danng fiction of some of the cos// worl ing interpola¬ 
tors, as On gen calls them, of the begmning of the second century, from among the 
pagan converts, who, to do honour as they deemed it to the author of their newly 
embraced religion, were willing that his birth should, at least, equal that of the piagan 
heroes and demigods, Bacchus and Hercules, in its wonderful circumstances and high 
■descent, and thereby laid the foundation of the succcedmg orthodox deification of the 
man Jesus, which, in degree of blasphemous absurdity exceeds e\ en the gross fables 
■of pagan superstition ” 
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Among the more recent writers. Professor Haeckel sums up his- 
conclusions on the subject m the following words (The Riddle of the 
Universe, Chapter xvii) — 

" We have no authority m support of the gospel-narratives until more than a cen¬ 
tury after thedeath of Chnst No one who isacquamted with the growth of legends m an 
Oriental atmosphere can place the least reliance on documents of so late a date 
The most cherished behefs of Christian tradition are bemg totally abandoned The story 
of the miraculous birth of Christ is rejected by the leading Christian scholars of Germany^ 
and by an mcreasing number of scholars m England, as belongmgto the latest and least 
reliable strata of Biblical narrative—in other words, as a late and worthless interpolation 
The resurrection and the ascension are now meeting the same fate The New Testament 
IS being broken up like the Old Testament, and the figure of Jesus is rapidly dissolvmg *' 

We are, however, not bound to accept every word of what Prof. 
Haeckel or any one else thinks on the subject But when we find the 
above view to be held m common with him by some of the leading 
Christian clergy themselves who angiily lesent the imputation of a be¬ 
lief in the miracle of Virgm-birth, there can be no doubt but that the 
story of the immaculate conception is eithei a mystic teaching of great 
value, given out in the garb of history, or a late and worthless inteipola- 
tion, as Haeckel calls it, by a man who thought that it would cast an 
additional halo of sanctity on the central figure of his creed Such 
legends are to be found in many other religions of the world, and Hin¬ 
duism simply abounds in them. Their true interpretation is to be sought 
for in the region of spiritual science, but not in the domain of history. 
The idea of virgm-birth will be explained m a subsequent chapt^ , for 
the present we shall content ourselves with showing that the orthodox 
view is not likely to commend itself to thoughtful men The most 
important witness—and one of the two on whose narrative the whole 
controversy has risen—on the point is Luke, the supposed author of 
the third evangel, who writes (Luke, m 23) — 

** And Jc<nis himself began to be about thirty jears of age, bemg (asK-ns 
nuppoaeil) the son of Joseph, which was the son of Heh *' 

The italics are ours; but it is impossible for language 
to be more emphatic and unambiguous Luke here actually con¬ 
tradicts the earlier parts of the gospel after his name, and must be 
deemed to be acting deliberately, if the imputation of forgery is to- 
be avoided in respect of the first two chapters of his gospel The 
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contradiction cannot possibly be explained away on the orthodox 
view, but it finds an easy solution on the hypothesis of symbolical 
thought, for, as we shall see later, Christ is always conceived in spirit 
Jesus himself never claimed an immaculate conception for his physical 
self, on the contrary, he said to his opponents — 

"Ye judge after the flesh, I judge no man”—(7o7i», mn 15 ) 

This means nothing if not that they did not err in their judgment 
in so far as the tabernacle of flesh was concerned. The next preced¬ 
ing verse— 

" I know whence I came, and whither I go, but ye cannot tell whence I come, 
and whither I go 

makes his position perfectly clear Man consists of a physical body 
and a soul, though unthinking materialism only knows him as 
a bundle of flesh and bones. Jesus condemns the materialist’s view, 
not because it is untrue in respect of the genesis of the body, but 
because it ignores the soul Put m plain language, he says ‘ I know 
about my true Self, % e , spirit, whence it came and whither 
it goes ; but you cannot tell that Your wisdom exhausts itself with 
the body of flesh. I don’t say you are wrong there, in your ideas 
about Its origin and the like, but I do say that you have thrown 
away the substance and are grapplmg with a mere shadow ’ 

This is very different from what one would have expected Jesus 
to say if he was trying to set up a virgin-birth for himself John has 
contrived another little dialogue between a section of Jews and Jesus, 
which also throws considerable light on the situation The Jews, who 
were beside themselves with rage, sought to provoke him, saying.— 

“We be not bom of fOTXUcation, we have one father, even God,”—(JbA«, 
wit 41) 

Here was the opportunity for Jesus to assert his miraculous 
birth, but he merely replied — 

“If God were your father ye would love me, for I proceeded forth and came 
from God, neither came I of myself but He sent me Why do ye not understand 
my speech? "—{John, viii 42-43) 

It IS noticeable that he did not tell them that he alone was the 
son of God, nor did he choose to take any notice of the insinuation 
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cast by the Jews. He amply told them that the matter required 
uuderstaudmg. In plam language, he meant: If you bdieve God 
to be your father, you must recognize him to be the father of every 
one, including even a child of fomication. The soul of the so-called 
child of fornication is not any the less a potential divinity, because 
of his not being bom in lawful wedlock. It is only because you 
do not understand me that you object to my calling myself the 
son of God.’ Here, again the opportunity is missed for the asertion 
of the virgin-birth and the fact speaks for itself. 

If it were a fact that there was a violation of some of 
the laws of nature on the occaaon of the birth of Jesus, we should 
have found some historical prcKif of the event. On the contrary, 
the most remarkable thing about the matter is a total absence of 
all reference to it Jn the sayings of Jesus himself. If it were a 
fact that the wi^ men of the East had taken the trouble to travel 
all the way from their native land to pay homage to the ‘ divine 
baby,’ we should have beard more of them But they never took 
any further interest in him or his doings, and seem to have evaporated 
into thin air, as if they had never existed before Surely an historical 
fact Jf It had been onel like that of Herod putting all the children 
in his kingdom to death, for fear of Christ destroying his power, could 
not have been ignored by the contemporary historian These are some 
of the circumstances which renders belief in the legend utterly 
imnossible. The advance of civibzation and the immense progress made 
by the natural sciences have rendered it imperative for man to build 
his religion on the rock of knowledge. The oppoate method of 
superstition and mystic rite, though at times impressive and of great 
service in strengthening fa»th, must undergo thorough overhauling 
and modification on scientific lines, Tne tendency of the modem man 
is to know the reason ichy, before embarldng on any enterprise; and 
who can say that he is wrong in inafeting on the point How unreason¬ 
able we are in matters religious, becomes auparentat once when 
we compare our attitude towards religion with that towards business, 
2Co one ever invests even a small sum of money in any concern 
without satisfying himself as to the safety and stabili^ of the 
business; yet we never trouble ourselves to find out whether there 
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is any security of the concern in which we are going to invest 
•our entire spirtUal well-being' It is impossible to go further into 
the details of the argument against the miraculous birth of Jesus 
within the space at our disposal, it seems that the account is a 
modified version of the legend about the birth of Knsna, one of 
the incarnations of Visnu in Hinduism. It is not to be supposed 
that it gives us any pleasure to destroy the long and fondly-cherished 
beliefs of a section of our race The point, too, is not an immaterial 
or unnecessary one by any means, foi so long as we believe m 
superstition and myth we stand in the way of Truth, and prevent its 
shining out in the world The proper question foi the enquiring 
mind should be, not who or what was Jesus or Buddha, oi any one 
else, nor even what did they teach, but what is the Tiuth ’ When we 
proceed to work out our salvation with a firm determination to get at 
truth, all differences of caste and weed, superstition and myth, and 
sentiment and prejudice vanish from our path, and the so-called natuial 
sciences, instead of standing sneering by, become our torch-bearers and 
liaht our way. The .criterion of truth is that it should produce imme¬ 
diate, certain and unchanging results Precisely the same ought to be 
the case with leligion, so that the system which fails to give percep¬ 
tible and immediate results is not the true religion in any sense 

As regards the account of Christ’s doings, the greatest confusion 
is found to prevail in the gospels, when read historically As an 
instance in point may be mentioned the accounts in Matthew, iv 18—20 
and John, i. 35—42, which are leproduced below — 


Matthew (Chap IV) 

John (Chap 1} 

18 And Jesus, walking by the sea of 
Galflee, saw two brethren, Simon called 
Peter, and Andrew his brother, castmg 
a net into the\sea for they were dshers 

19 And he saith unto tiiem; Follow me 
and I will make you fishers of men 

20 And they straightway left their nets, 
and followed him 

35 Again the next day after John stood, 
and two of his disciples , 

36 And lookmg upon Jesus as he walked, 
he saith, BehNd the Lamb of God * 

37 And the two disciples heard him speak, 
and they followed Jesus 

38 Then Jesus turned, and saw them fol¬ 
lowing and saith unto them. What seek 
ye’ %ey said unto him. Rabbi, (which 
is to say, being mterpreted. Master) 
where daellest thou ’ 
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Matthew (Chap IV) 

John (Chap I) 

i 

39 He saith unto them, Come and see 
They came and saw where he dwelt, and 
abode with him that day* for it was 
about the tenth hour 

40 One of the two which heard John speal. 
and followed him, was Andrew, Simon 
Peter's brother 

41. He first findeth his own brother Sunor 
and saith unto him. We have found the 
Messiah, which is, bemgmterpreted, the 
Chnst. 

42 And he brought him to Jesus And 
when Jesus beheld him, he said. Thou 
art Simon the son of Jona thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which isby mteipretation, 
a stone 


Similarly, there is a great deal of confusion about the meeting of 
Jesus and John (the Baptist), and about John’s opinion of Jesus The 
different accounts relating to this matter aie to be found in 


Matthew 

HI 

13,14, a 

Do . 

XI 

2 and 3 

Luke 

I 

41 to 44 

John 

I 

29 to 36 

Do 

m 

25 to 35 


It IS not necessary to embark on a detailed criticism of these pas¬ 
sages , it will be sufficient to reproduce a critical review of the events 
by a highly qualified critic. 

“ Now it seems absolutely impossible,” wntes Evanson " that John, after being 
from his earliest infancy personally acquamted with Jesus, and not only m possession of 
all the information respectmg him, which he must have learnt from the two famfiies, 
but so miraculously impressed with affection and reverence for him as to exult with joy, 
though but an embryo m the womb, at the mere sound of his mothei’s voice, could at 
any tune have entertained the least doubt of Jesus bemg the messiah”—(‘ The History 
of the New Testament Cnticism,’ page 91) 

Here is another instance which is capable of a lot of mischief, if 
accepted literally •— 

"And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on him, saying if t ho n be 
Christ save thjself and us But the other answenng rebuked him, sajnng dost thou not 
fear God seemg thou art m the same condemnation ’ And we mdeed justly for we 
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recehc the due reward of our deeds; but this man hath done nothing amiss And he- 
' said unto Jesus, Lord remember me when thou comest mto tl^ kmgdom And Jesus 
said unto litm, teniy I vay unto thee to-day shalt thou he with me tn paradise ”— 
Luke, xxm S9 to 43 

The italics are ours. No other gospel gives this account On the 
contrary, Mark saj's 

“ And they that were crucified with him reviled him "—(Mark, xv 32) 

Matthew, too, says that the thieves also cast the same in his teeth 
which was uttered by the Jews Now, if both the thieves had reviled 
him, it IS strange that he should have promised anything to one of 
them. It will be noticed that the number used by Matthew and Mark 
is plural, which clearly applies to both the thieves There are other 
items which are open to similar objections , but as it is not the object 
here to point out the evangelical contradictions but to see what the 
Bible teaches, we must leave the reader to find them out for himself. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 

" Han Om' Now, within this habitation of Brahman (the human body) there 
a small lotus-hke chamher, and within it a minute vacuity (antarakasa) That 
whichis withm the vacuity is worthy of search that, venly, should be enquired after ”— 
■Chhand Up Vlll It 

“ Here m the heart is a cavity, wherein He resides, the Lord of the umverse, 
the Ruler of the umverse, the Chief of the umverse ”—Brt Up IV 4 22. 

There can be no doubt but that the message which the founders 
•of Christianity desired to communicate to the world has not 
been communicated, and the blame for the failure must be 
laid at the door of allegoric al dictio n. The early life of Jesus 
need not detain us long. ' According to the first gospel he was 
taken to Egypt to escape from the persecution of Herod, and 
remained theie till the tyrant was dead But this is diiectly 
contradicted by the narrative of the third evangel, according to 
which Jesus and his parents both remained in Nazareth, and 
visited Jerusalem every year at the feast of the passover Mark is 
altogethei silent as to the eaily life of the Messiah, and only opens 
his gospel with the appearance of John the Baptist on the Jordon. 
Read historically, it will^ be difficult to determine which of the two 
evangels, the first or the third, is entitled to credence, but the 
real explanation of the Egyptian migration and sojourn is to be found 
in the fulfilment of the ancient prophecy which said “Out of 
Egypt have I called my son ’’ (see Matt ii 15) Egypt here stands for 
the ' world,’ so that the Gonquenng Soul is really called out of ‘ Egypt’ ’ 
We shall not linger over the other minor points of the early life 
of the child Jesus, except to suggest that Herod represents the phy¬ 
sical self that IS the antithesis, hence the enemy, of the true S^f 
■fie seeks to destroy all newly budding tendencies that are likely to 
interfere with his worldy empire and joys, which, in poetical allego¬ 
rical style, stands for the idea embedded in the destruction of the 
little children of the empire The true Self nevertheless develops in 
secret and emerges when his enemies have been sufficiently subdued, 
in accordance with the ancient prophecy, which said “ The Lord 
^id unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thine 
■enemies thy footstool •’’ (Psalm GX I) 
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The next important stage is the baptism of the soul It has- 
been seen m the last chapter how hopeless will be the endeavour to* 
read the incident of the relationship between Jesus and John (the 
Baptist) and the episode of the baptism histoucally. We shall reserve 
the full esoteric import of the matter for a future occasion , but the 
baptism of John is leally the initiation and purification of the soul that 
IS advancing on the path of glorification Here also it is evident that 
the contradictions have a purpose to serve, namely, the annulment 
of the historical sense, and must be deemed to have been deliberately 
introduced^ 

(^he effect of the baptism is that the soul is at once filled with 
the spirit that drives it into a forest, which is none other than that 
of world flight' Powers, occult and psychic, accrue to the soul 
now, and it has the means of the conquest and subduing of the- 
empires of the world placed, so to speak, in its hands Should it not 
go back and establish a world empire, so easily within its reach ? 
The voice of the old Tempter, the pleasure-seeking manas, is 
heard once again, ‘ why not ^ ’ is the hissing interrogation 
The soul has merely to use some of the occult rtddhts (powers) to 
establish itself as a world-emperor, to command all its thnlls and 
3 oys' The price, too, is quite insignificant * The soul need 
only prostrate itself before the Tempter to obtain all this glory 
and 3 oy> But thy seducements, 0 Tempter, are in vain, they touch 
not the heart that is soon to emerge as a Conqueror' Such is the 
account of the temptation It has no lesson for mankind if taken 
as an historical episode beetween a god and an Evil Power, but is full 
of real import, when taken as an incident in the career of an 
ardent aspirant afier release from the thraldom of the senses and 
the world! 

Thus qualified in respect of Faith, Knowledge and Conduct 
the soul now appears as the teacher and preacher of Truth in tha 
, world of men We can now say of him that he is^in the world, but 
not of the world} for the Tempter having been routed and baffled, 
the world has no more sway over him His mission now is to serve, 
- he seeks not to be ministered unto but to minister and to give his life 
as a ransom for the sms of the many, that is, to set an example in his 
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own person, that others, desirous of attaining to his heights, should 
follow I If all the empires of the world could not lure him away from 
his set purpose to find a way out of the woild, would he be so far 
forgetful of It now as to be affected by anything man could do to 
please or placate him ’ Certainly not ’ 

Let us now turn to the teaching of Jesus in which the foremost 
place IS given to the Kingdom of Heaven The question is What 
did he mean by the Kingdom of Heaven which he constantly 
preached and referred to in his sayings’ Did he mean a king- 
•dom of the sort which we aie familiar with among the nations of 
men ’ His disciples, like many other men, at the time thought that 
he spoke of the kingdom of Israel undei the pationage and suzerainty 
of God, and so deeply was this idea engraven on their minds that the 5 ’' 
asked him even after the lesurrection, *‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time 
restore again the kingdom of Israel (Acts i. 6) ’ But Jesus never 
•encouraged such notions, and on one occasion clearly explained 
what he meant by the Kingdom of Heaven He then said — 

“ The kingdom of God cometh not with obserration neither shall they say, Lo 
here' or, lo there’ for behold, the kingdom of God is within you ” (Lukexvii 20 
^d 21) 

These words distinctly go to negative all such ideas as were 
held by the disciples The kingdom which Jesus was preaching 
was not one that was to come with observation, it was not, and 
' was not to be, an histoiical event, the coming of which could be 
observed by the people at large It was likewise not going to be 
a geographical affair which could be pointed out as existing here, 
•or there, or anywhere in the world It was an affair strictly con- 
fined to the ‘ within ’ of men! On another occasion Jesus likened 
it to a mustard seed, which is infinitesimal in size, yet capable 
•of an infinite amount of expansion and growth He furthei tells 
us that it IS something which mcreases like yeast or ferment. 
"To him who has, more shall be given, but from him who has 
little, even that little shall be taken away " (Luxe xix 26) Yet, 
ngam, Jesus likened it unto a man who had cast the seed into the 
ground and gone to sleep, and the seed sprang up and grew, and 
the man knew not how' 
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These aie some of the most important characteristics of the 
Kingdom which Jesus invited mankind to enter, but the question is, 
wrhat is this exi^nding and increasing and, withal, an incipient, 
infinitesimal empiie within us which cannot be seen or perceived by 
the senses, but which is capable of multiplying like a small measure of 
yeast, till it peimeate the whole system, and from which even the 
outsideis (the buds of the an) can deiive benefit ? 

When we look at ourselves from a physical or physiological point 
of view we come acioss only the bones, blood, kidneys and other 
bodily organs and things in which it would be the height of absurdity 
to look for the promised Kingdom of Heaven But when we look from 
the standpoint of higher discernment we come across, not only the 
promised kingdom, but also the real King, God himself, within us The 
‘QCingdom within us ” of the Savioui, therefore, must mean the Spaik 
of Divinity, the germ of Godhood, the presence of the Real, the 
Perfect, the Blessed One, within us ^ We now see what Jesus 
meant by the Gospel of the “Kingdom of Heaven” ‘Go, preach 
the gospel of the kingdom to the world,’ is as much a commandment 
to-day as it was two thousand years ago What a noble mission it now 
appears to be ^Go, tell the people that the God they have been 
seaiching in vain everywheie is not non-existent, nor far from but 
actually piesent within them, tell them that his kingdom is within 
then sanctum, for where God is there must also be his kingdom” 
This IS glad tidings, indeed * ^Look not for an external heaven, for 
the heaven of heavens, the source of all bliss and blessedness is within, 
nay is none other than the real Self, that is the soul itself \ If one 
wants to dwell m a heaven where one can enjoy undisturbed bliss, one 
must help in its evolution from within All one has to do is to sow the 
tiny little seed of faith, and then, like the man m the parable, one 
may go to sleep and rise up to find it in full bloom' * This is, indeed, a 
gospel worthy of a Messiah ’ 

I Psychologically, the kingdom of heaven is a mental state, % e , 
an emotion If the mental emotion be a happy and blessed one, 
everything will adjust itself to contribute its share of bliss to the man 
who puts himself m that attitude. ■ The true nature of the soul is 
blissful, though it is now lying buried beneath a heap of filth and 
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rubbish of evil passions and desire, so that one has not to go out any¬ 
where in search of happiness, but has merely to remove the load of 
impurity from the precious Gem already lying within, to perceive its 
glory' 

' Belief m one’s own divine nature will counteract the poison of 
the suggestion of inferiority and evil, and gradually establish a reign of 
desiielessness and dispassion, which will bring peace and the tranquil¬ 
lity of mind.' Misery and fear arise from wrong suggestions which are 
accepted and acted upon by the soul We must now determine to cure 
ourselves by auto-suggestions of a counter nature Faith is the little 
seed which is to be sown, and it will do the rest, foi belief translates 
itself into action without fail. [It is the faith m the Godhood of the 
soul that will do the work of redemption, belief in the existence of 
a god as a solitary being sitting on high, and luling the world, 
will not avail, for the suggestions of inferiority and sin will still 
remain m the mind and produce their evil effect Man must approach 
God fiom within, not from without^ 

Such IS the conception of the Kingdom of God which Jesus 
preached But Christians generally consider it to be an affair of the 
other world, where they locate a geographical heaven into which all 
those who worship the God of Israel will be admitted on the Judgment 
Day, after this earth shall have passed away How. far this har¬ 
monizes with the promise of Jesus himself can be seen by a reference 
to one of his great sayings — 

'* Blessed are the meek for they shall inherit the earth ’’—(Matt v 6 ) 

Now, if the earth is to pass away before the day of final judg¬ 
ment, what shall the meek inherit ’ The truth is that being incom¬ 
petent to understand and realize the blessedness of the Kingdom of 
God and the blessings which a belief in their own Godhood can confer 
upon men, here and now, the ignorant mteipreters of the word of 
the Saviour ascribed its fulfilment to an unseen, future world, 
strengthened, m their conceit, by the notion that from that misty ^ 
ground, at least, they could not be easily dislodged 

Even in the promised heaven of a post-mundane type, there 
will be much to mar our enjoyment, if we are to be admitted there: 
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With all our emotions and feelings, and all the rest which we call 
our personality l^any of us are so narrow-minded and supercilious 
that they would rather give up their own immortality than believe 
that all the hosts of ‘niggers,’ and the coloured people that have 
ever been and shall ever be should share it with them, on teims 
of equality, in paradiseAnd yet theie .is no escape from the 
‘ niggers,’ if they happen to adopt the faith which leads to heaven ' 
Even here it becomes obvious that happiness depends not on any 
particular locality for its growth, but is a plant which has its roots 
an the soil of hearts well-manured and dressed by the emotions of 
purity and love 

The kingdom of heaven is not necessarily an event of the futuie, 
It IS already within us, for Jesus assures us — 

" If I with the finger of God cast out devils, no doubt the Kingdom of God is 
' -come upon you ”—(Luke xi 20 ) 

This IS fatal to all notions of futurity, subsequent to the Judg¬ 
ment Day Nor do the expressions— 

“The kingdom of Heaven is at hand [within reach]” (Matt in 2), 

“The law and the prophets were untilJohn, since that time the kingdom of 
God IS being preached, and every man presseth into it ” (Luke xvi 16), and 

“ From the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suifercth 
violence, and the violent [assiduous] take it by force ” (Matt xi 12) — 

lend any support to the theory of heaven as propounded by the 
Christian theologian 

The idea of heaven as a place of enjoyment, and of hell as that 
of suffering and pain, is not a new one, having been known to hum¬ 
anity fiom the eaihest time when leligion was first established 
among men But it was never intended that the sojourn of the soul 
in eithei of these regions was to be eternal, or to take place subsequent 
to a general rising of the dead on a universal Day of Judgment The 
■eternity of hell is sufficiently refuted by the Psalmist when he sings : 

“Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell ”—(Ps i 10), 

and the idea of a bodily resurrection is not supported by authority 
•or reason The following passage which seems to suppoit the idea 
as, m reality, a complete refutation of it *— 

12 • 
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“ Wherefore if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast them 
from thee it is better for thee to enter into hfc halt or maimed, rather than having 
two bands or tw o feet to be cast into everlasting fire And if thine cj c offend tlicc^ 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee, it is better for thee to enter into life uith one 
eye, rather than havmg two ej-es to be casi into hell fire (Matt xviii 8 and 9) 

Conceimng the inteipietation of this important passage, Mr B F 
Banet observes (Lectmeson New Dispensation, pp 260-26D — 

“ Hhention IS here made, it IS said, of the u hole bodt/ being cast into hell But 
if we are to understand it in its literal sense, that is, as denoting the mnlrnal body,- 
then we must also understand/i/rro//;/what is said of the ri;;/</ rr/r and the nqht hand 
And are we to believe that literally plucking out a right eje, or cutting off a right 
hand, can facilitate any one’s admission mto heaven ’ And that some actual^ go 
to heaven maimed, halt, and with only one eje, as would appear from the parallel 
passagem Mark (ix 43, 45, 47)’ For this is the conclusion to which we are brought, 
if we mterpret this Scripture m its strictly hteral sense, and understand the whole 
body to mean the iiio/crm? body No the whole body means the whole man—the 
real, spuatual man The offending e}c and hand here mentioned, denote certain 
perverse propensities of the human mind, which govern the w hole man Consequentlj, 
unless these propensities be rejected or subdued (which is what is meant by pluehna 
out the eye and outtwg off the handi, the whole mmd, that is, the entire and real 
man, IS finally brought mto an infernal state This is what is meant bj the whole 
body bemg cast into hell ” 

‘ Entering into life ’ means acquiring immortality without which 
even heaven, however attractive it might otherwise be, will for ever, 
remain but little better than the mother earth with all the woes and 
miseries which are the lot of humanity on her surface The word 
‘ hell,’m addition to its accepted significance, also indicates a state 
of suffering, a wretched, miserable condition of the mind, death, and 
the grave. Sin is the hell begun In the East people geneially say that 
heaven and hell aie both on this earth : according to one’s deeds does 
one live in either of them, here and now, in this life Even in the 
Bible, the word is frequently used in the sense of a grave and death. 

N The true sense of the passage under consideration, which be¬ 
comes clear after the wiong notions about heaven and hell have been 
eliminated, obviously, is that blissful immortality is the rewai-d of 
those who lead the life of blessed righteousness, but misery and 
suffering of those who are wicked, and, since the leal Self is not the 
bodily, i e, the apparent man, the foimer’s happiness should not be 
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allowed to be marred bv the latter’s offensive eyes and hands, which 
should be plucked out or cut off, if not amenable to control and 
correction otherwise Immortalitv must begin here and now 
in this world, if it is to be had at all; its postponement to an 
indefinite and vagup future, the veiy notion of which involves a 
numbei of co itradictions in its definition, is merelv begging the 
question There is nothing in the passage m question to suggest 
that the cut off limbs shall evei be restored to the body, which will 
render even heaven a place where one might come across not only 
that w'hich is goad, and pleasing, and beautiful, but also that which 
IS ugly and maimed and halt * 

(^So far as the senseof enjoyment is concerned, a geographical heaven 
can but afford less pam and gieatei and more refined pleasure than 
our earth ; but, m reahtv, it is only in the Gem of the Sat-Chit-Ananda, 
i.e , the Soul itself, that tiue happiness has its centre'' If the physical 
propensities, allegoricallj, the bodily limbs, offer opposition to its 
manifestation, they must be removed Where Sat'Chit-Ananda 
shines there is bliss and ‘ entering into life,’ that is. ‘ heaven', where 
He IS not shining, there is darkness and suffering, that is, ‘ hell.’ 

It must be further borne in mind that, unless happiness be the 
nature of man, it will be impossible for him to enjoy it eternally, 
because it will otherwise be subject to change, like the pleasures of 
the material world Jesus expressed this idea when he said;— 

“And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from 
heaven, even the Son of man vs Inch is in heaven ’’—(John iii 13) 

One can have absolutely no idea of a mental emotion, and certain¬ 
ly, no hankering after it, unless there be a possibility of its realization. 
The emotion of bliss is no exception to this rule, and the constant 
craving of the soul fo‘r happiness testifies to the fact that it is capable 
of realizing and enjoying bliss for itself Man’s search for happiness, 
thus, IS a search for a lost or hidden article, not for anything new. 
For, however much we may deceive ourselves with false ideas and 
conceptions, however much we may drown our real, natural instincts 
m the intoxication of the transient pleasures of the world, there is 
no man who does not feel the poignant craving for unalloyed bliss, 
whenever he gets a moment to himself, for sober thinking Whence 
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did he get this idea of pme bliss, if not from the innermost lecesses 
of his real blissful Self, lying hidden beneath the impurities of sm ’ 
It IS this inner or real Man who IS said to be in heaven, that is, in a 
state of blessedness and bliss Even if we apply the expression the 
‘ Son of man ’ exclusivelj to Jesus, in this instance, w e must come to 
the same conclusion, for it does not lefer to the bodily Jesus, who, 
we know, stood in the Holy Land and not m heaven, at the time 
when he uttered this gieat truth Therefore, the conclusion we 
arrive at even from this point of view, is the same, namely, that 
while the bodily oi physical Jesus was, at the time, in this world, 
the real Jesus was all the time enjos’ing the natural blessedness of the 
soul, that is to say, was in heaven, m metaphorical speech. The 
very word ledemption signifies this much. It is the discharging of 
an encumbrance from a thing which belongs to us, not the purchasing 
of a new article ^4ccording to the Bible, man n as gi\ en the freedom 
of choice between the enjoyment of life, t e the Self, and the Know¬ 
ledge of good and evil of things.'but, unfortunately, he elected to pursue 
the latter, little thinking of the consequences that ensue from pui su¬ 
ing that path, although warned against it in clear terms The result 
was the fall from the state of bliss, and the loss of immortalitj’ in 
the bargain. But Nature still holds these treasures in trust for him 
and is ready to restore them to him the moment he gives up the 
pursuit of the wrong path, which leads to suffering and death ^Jlnily. 
Life is divine, and the soul is the tiue redeemer itself'; The whole of 
the Gospel of St. John is full of passages establishing an identity 
between Life and Christ Jesus himself supported this view by such 
sayings as — 

t 

“ I have power to laj it (the hfei down, and I have power to take it again ” 
—(Johnx 181 

“lam the resurrection and the life ’’—(John xi 25 i 

“ Whosoever liveth and behe> ethin me shall ne\ er die Believest thou tins ’ ”_ 

(John \i 26 1 ^ 

Now let US substitute ‘ life’ for ‘ me,’ and the promise held 
out reads 

“ Whosoe\er liveth and believeth in life shall never die *’ 


I 
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We already know that the only living substance or thing is 
spirit or soul which is the source of life Jehovah himself said so- 
much when he declared 

“ That thou mayest love the Lord thy God, and that thou mayest obey his voice, 
and that thou mayest cleave unto him for he isthyhfe (Deut xxx 20) 

It IS the belief m the existence of the Sat-Chit-Ananda within, 
which will turn this very life into a heaven, for Jehovah ordains 

“I call heaven and earth to record this day agamst you that I have set before 
you life and death, blessmg and cursing therefore choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may hve ”—(Deut xxx 19 1 

Here the choice distinctly lies between ‘ life ’ and ‘ death ’, and 
its significahce becomes obvious the moment we understand the 
passage ‘ for in the day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die’ (Genesis 11 17) (^^esoul is blissful and immortal by nature, but 
when it identifies itself completely with its body, which is penshable, 
it IS inevitable that it should regard the dissolution of the body as 
its own death.] 

Now, since the knowledge of good and evil of things is possible 
only by observing their effect on our own bodies, it naturally tends 
to ‘ pamper ’ the body at the cost of the soul Hence/he who abandons 
himself to sensualism must necessarily believe the de^li of the body 
to be his own death, and in this sense may be said to die Obviously, 
then, he who knows himself ^o be the immortal Atman obtains the 
resurrection from the dead 

Thus, the true sense of redemption has nothing in common 
with the idea of a future rising of the dead on an umversal Judgment 
Day Why mankind cling so frantically to the notion of resurrection 
IS because 

“the best and most plausible ground for athanafa sm is to be found m the 
hope that immortality will re-umte us to the beloved friends who have been 
prematurely taken from us by some gnm mischance But even this supposed 
good fortune proves to be an illusion on closer enquiry, and m any case, it would 
be marred by the prospect of meeting the less agreeable acquamtances and 
the enemies who have troubled our existence here below Even the closest 
family ties would involve many a difficulty There are plenty of men who 
V ould gladly sacrifice all the glories of the paradise if it meant the eternal compamon- 
ship of their ' better-half ’ and the mother-in-law It is more than questionable 
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whether Henry YIH would like the prospect of hving eternally with his six wives, or 
Augustas, the Strong of Poland, who had a hundred mistresses and three hundred and 
fifty-two children ”—{.HacclcD 

But what can athanatism gam by the soul unless it retain its 
woildly peisonality, for according to its view all conditions minus 
the physical personalits' will be equal to annihilation ’ And, yet, a 
personality born of evil deeds and infamous actions cannot, by any 
means, be regarded as anything worth preserving. One can haidly 
go the length of saying that all unwholesome traits will be wiped off, 
leaving only the pleasant and agreeable traces of the earthly life 
adhering to the recomposed ego in lesurrection And, if this be so, 
one of the two things must happen—either heaven itself must be¬ 
come hellish for the individual, or he must be turned out to undergo 
the sonowful experiences and sensations which arise from evil 
thoughts and inclinations elsewhere In this connection, another 
question suggests itself to the enquning ipind, and it is in what 
state of development will the individuals ‘ rise up ’ and pass then 
eternal life ’ Will there be the same varieties of development m the 
other world as there are hereWill the child in aims never develop 
its latent powere ’ Will the feeble, old man, who has filled the world 
with the fame of his deeds in the iipeness of youth, live for ever in 
mental decay But the Theist has no answer to these and other 
similar questions \ 

The idea of an eternal punishment or rewaid, if analysed, would 
reduce the whole doctrine to a farce In the first place, Jehovah 
would find it difficult to divide the entire humanity into two groups,— 
the one for heaven and the other for hell,—without causing heart¬ 
burning and discontent somewhere For human beings are not alike 
in respect of their tempei aments, passions, feelings, virtues or sins 
To reduce this motley humanity into two groups, without distinction 
of degree in respect of the form and duration of reward, or punish¬ 
ment, will require an equalizing process which the human understand¬ 
ing refuses to recognise And, if it be imagined that there would be 
distinctions and degrees of reward and punishment and of their dura¬ 
tion in the other world, we would have a spectacle resembling our 
own world, and, therefore misery would not be unknown in heaven 
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The least-favoured would have occasion to envy the less-favoured, 
and the latter, m his tuin, the most-favouied even in paiadise. If 
^ this be the mode of distribution and adjustment of rewaid or punish- 

} ment on the Judgment Da\, our world has enough of heaven and hell 

'' already, and, as the materialist says, is not to be despised , for here 
the grave puts an end to the miserv and wietchedness of an earthly 
existence, sooner oi latei 

In the second place, justice demands that there should be appor¬ 
tionment of punishment accoidmg to the degiee of sin, so that those 
who have committed a fewei nunibei of sms ought not to undergo 
the same punishment as those who have sinned all their lives through 
But the orthodox belief ignoies the point altogether, and indisciimi- 
natelj dooms all sinneis to an eternal punishment in one and the 
same hell, iirespective of the number and nature of their sins, which 
IS absurd 

In the third place, to deny a chance of repentance to eiiing 
humanitv and to doom them to a life of eternal torment, out of all pro¬ 
portion to the nature and consequences of their sins, may be in harmony 
with the disposition of the king of hell , but it is utteily incompatible 
with the mercy and dignity, to say nothing of the Justice of the 
Heavenly'Father, as the God of the Judgment Day is said to be 

Those who have been fondly’ cherishing the hope of becoming 
le-united with then wives and children and friends in the promised 
land of paradise, will find the ground cut away from under their feet 
by no less an authority than the founder of they: Faith himself The 
observations which he made, while addressing the Sadducees, about 
the lesurrection (Luke xx. 27 —38 , Mark xii 18—27) with reference 
to the hypothetical case of the woman who had married several 
brothers in succession here on eaith, are definite enough to knock all 
C such beliefs on the head He then said — 

“The children of this world many and are given m marriage, but they which 
shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world and the resunection from the dead, 
neither many nor are given m marnage, neither can they die any more for they 
are equal unto the angels, and are the children of God being the children of resunec¬ 
tion And as touchmg the dead that they nse, have ye not read in the book of 
Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him saymg, I am the God of Abraham, 
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and the God of Isaac, and the God of 'acob ’ He is not the God of the dead l>ut 

the God of the living Ye therefore do greatlj err ” 

We find not onlv no trace of a belief m the resuirection of the 
dead in this passage, but, on the contrarv, a direct refutation of all 
such notions The doctrine of resurrection \\ as not unknown to the 
Jews and the Pharisees actually believed in it Before them it was 
well-known to the Egyptians tsee the Book of the Dead), who had 
probably borrowed it from the Persians But the original of the Lord 
of the Judgment Day is to be found in the god Yamaraja of the Hindu 
Mythology, who weighs the ment and dement of creatures on theii 
death and disposes of them accordingh Yamaraja is thus, a 
personification of Justice, in so far as he judges the lespective ments 
and dements of souls, and of karma,' with respect to the aw ard of 
punishment and rewaid The idea of a general nsing of the dead on 
a certain day, at the end of the world-cvcle, howe\ er, w-as never 
implied in any of these ancient cieeds, though some of the passages 
of the exoteric teaching are liable to jield that interpretation, 
if twisted out of then strict sense, to suit the ivhims of the 
leadei What was meant was that as each individual died his future 
was determined bv the operation of the Law of karma, personified 
as the Lord of Death, and he was directed to the region most suitable 
for his abode, according to the emotions evolved out by him. The 
soj'ourn of the soul m anv particular region depended on the nature 
of its karmas, stored up in the foim of tendencies andfoicesof 
a subtle tjTiei so that when the particular tendency which had secured 

I The bnDiant Hindu poetical genius to which we are indebted for the 
magnificent character of Yama, as flie impersonation of Justice that is to say, of 
natural Law than which nothmg can be more unerring, has also given ns the no less 
mteiestuig personality of Yami, his Iwin-sister, who implores bun to accept her hand 
m mamag^, but is refused with righteous indignation She is the persomfication 
of karma-phaJa (the frmt of karma) as distingui^ed from 7 arma, conceived in 
the abstract, as the principle of causation mhenng m the actions of hving beings. 
Now, as karma-phala really means a modification of the condition of the soul, it 
cannot be thought of apart from the soul, i r , as residmg m the actions of men and 
other livmg bemgs, though it can never come into existence except m connection with 
karma liiiis, the relationship between / arma and karma-phala is no more mtimate 
than that they spnng into hieing simultaneously Hence is rama the twm hrotter 
of Yami, but not her husband. Agam, as karma and karma-phala are produced 
by the soul only when it is in a condition of impnntv and never when the impnnty is 
gone, they are said to be the offspring of Surya, the Sun (the svmbol of omnSaence, 
hence, pure spintl, and Saranj-a (impurity, mlt/S or matter) before she was forced 
to run away ftom him, on account of Ms excesdve gloiy 
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a lesidence foi it m a particular region was exhausted, and was 
replaced by anothei, it was entitled to be sent to other regions suitable 
for its development or growth The idea of a perpetual punishment 
or reward was altogether out of the question, except in the case of 
Nirvana, foi that meant complete freedom from the bondage of 
kamias Such was the mythological explanation of the post-mortem 
experiences of the soul The Sadducees, howevei, understood it in 
the sense in which Haeckel so vehemently attacks it, and, finding it 
unreasonable in that sense, rejected it altogether Coming to test 
the wisdom of Jesus, they propounded the problem of the woman 
with the seven successive husbands, which was probably a favounte 
and tned aigument against those who believed m resurrection, in its 
popul^ sense In his reply Jesus deals with both the questions 
which the pioposition involved, namely, (1) the significance of 
lesurrection, and (2) the possibility of the maiital institution m the 
world of the Sons of God. Taking up the second point first, he 
declared that marriage was unknown in that legion , for those who 
were considered worthy to obtain that world and the resurrection from 
the dead, became, by their own worth, like angels, oi sons of God 
[in whom the sex function was conspicuous by its absence] Hence, 
the marital relationship of husband and wife was not possible in those 
higher regions The woids of Jesus are very significant, for it would 
appear that the resurrection which he was speaking of was not open 
to everybody indiscriminately, but was limited to those only 
who were accounted worthy to obtain it. This is not the popular- 
belief, according to which every one shall be made to rise up on the 
Judgment Day, irrespective of worth Hence it is clear that the 
Messiah did not mean any such thing as a general' rising of the dead, 

* The notion of a general rising of the dead on a universal Judgment Day, is 
also contradicted by the doctrme of ‘ works’ preached in the famous text — 

“And behold there are last which shall be first, and theie are first which 
shall be last ’’—(Luke xm 30 ) 

For if the distribution of rewards is to take place on one and the same day, it is. 
tantamount to a misuse of words to talk of the first being the last and the last bemg 
the first The plain sense of the'words used is consistent with the doctrine of merit 
or ‘works ’ alone, and indicates that those of the aspirants who are more assiduous will 
outsnp, m pomt of time, many of their less arduous brethren who might have started 
on the paUi much earlier than themselves Thus, many of those who start last shall 
be the firsty and many who started first, the last 
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but something very diflPeient fiom it It is in unequivocal terms that 
Jesus points out that the Sex function has no place in the world of 
resunection People ‘rise up ’ as angels, or Sons of the Most High, 
who are regarded as sexless How and when the transformation of 
sexual creatuies into sexless angels or sons of God takes place, popular 
theology is unable to answer, and even if it were possible to answer 
it bv calling in aid the power of an Almighty God, it would be 
difficult to find a leason for his making risen bodies of the dead sexless, 
01 for dividing the batch of angels, t e , sons of God into those who are 
»to people the heavens and those that are to become the denizens of 
hell Is it not cleai now that we en greatly concerning our ideas 
of the tiue sense of lesuiiection ? The whole thing becomes perfectly 
plain if we reject the idea of a universal bodilv resunection on some 
future day, at the end of the world-cycle. The soul is sexless by 
natuie, but it puls on bodies' of gross matter with sex-organs accord¬ 
ing to its inclinations and tendencies, so that when the male element 
prepondeiates, the body evolves out the male sex, and vice ver<ia. 
Hence, the le-incainationists believe that the same soul appeals in 
different incarnations with a different sex, sometimes in a male body, 
sometimes m a female one, and at times also as belonging to the 
neuter sex Those, therefore, who are considered worthy to obtain 
the resurrection fiom the dead, that is those who pass out of the 
cycle of birth and death, become sexless in consequence of the sex¬ 
lessness of the soul Resunection, then, is to be understood in a 
sense different from that asciibed to it by the orthodox church 
Since it IS not open to every one indiscriminately, but is attainable 
by those only who are accounted woi thy of it, and, also, because it 
enables the deseiving to nse up like angels, or Sons of God, > it is the 
conquest of death itself, not a lesurrection of the gross body of 
matter Those, theiefore, who aie able, by their own ment, to rise 


*It IS important to note that the Jews of the time of Philo of Alexandria, a 
great Jewish scholar who was bom in 6 G 20, regarded the Sons of God as in¬ 
corporeal souls, such as have the irrational parts wholly cut out, bemg absolutely 
and whoUi intellectual ^ 

“ They are called by Moses Sons of God inasmuch as they were not produced 
by any mortm, but are incorporeal, as bemg spirits destitute of any body "—(The 
Message of Philo Judaeus by E. S Guthne, p 84 1 
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“ Year fathers, where are they ’ and the prophets, do they live for ever ? ” 
Jesus also said .— 

“ As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father so he that 
eatetb me, even he shall live by me. Tins is that bread which came down from 
Heaven Not as yonr fathers did eat manna, and are dead - he that eateth of this 
bread i^aD hve for ever ”—(John vi. 57 and 581. 

Only one more instance will suffice for our purpose .— 

“ And I wiU make drunk her iBabylon’sl prmces, and he’* wise men, her* 
captains, and her rulers, and her mighty men, and th^ shall sleep a perpetual ^eep, 
and not wake, saith the Ejng, whose name »s the Lord of Hosts "—< Jeremiah h 571 

Babylon, probably, is the symbol, in a wider sense, of the world, 
but e\ en were we to read it m its narrower sense, the above passage, 
from Jeremiah, unmistakably points to the impossibility of resurrec¬ 
tion, in the popular sense And, yet, Luke says that all live unto- 
God, and he cannot be ignored. Here is a dilemma from which, 
orthodox theology is again unable to extricate itself But if we reject 
the popular notions about resurrection, it is easy to get at the truth 
embedded in these seemingly conflicting utterances of the ‘ Father ’ 
and the ‘Son Let us put down the propositions categorically, to- 
begin with We have— 

(1) all live in God, who is the God of the living, not of the- 

dead, 

(2) the patriarchs are dead, 

(3) some do not wake up from perpetual sleep and 

(4^ some, who are accounted worthy of resurrection, become 
the Sons of God and cannot die any more 

Kow, in respect of the first of these propositions, it is easy to 
see that death does not imply absolute extinction, in any sense; for 
the substances of nature subsist by their own nature, and cannot 
possibly be conceived as subject to annihilation Both the soul and 
ultimate particles of matter are deathless for this reason Hence, 
the idea of death only applies to bodies, or organisms, which are 
held together, for a time by the presence of the soul, and which 
begin to dissoKe and disintegrate on its departure. Therefore, in so 
far as death implies the extinction of that which was and is not now. 
It only means the departure of the soul from the bodv of matter in 
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^v-hich It was ensouled Hence, the patriaichs, who were and are 
not now, aie, m so far as then personal forms aie concerned, dead, 
though their souls, not being peiishable, still continue to live in some 
foim 01 other In plain language, the patriarchs are dead and no 
longer alive as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and so forth, but then souls 
^till exist, in some form oi other, in the universe 

As regards the latter part of the proposition, namely, that God 
IS not the God of the dead, its literal reading is out of the question, 
foi the speakei ceitainh could not have m eant that his God was in 
the habit of disowning a devotee the moment he was dead What 
It actuallv means is that Godhood, being the perfection m manifesta¬ 
tion of the potential attiibutes of the soul, which is immortal and 
blii>sful by nature, hence, the veiy essence of immortality and joy, , 
can never be an attnbute of what is essentially penshable There¬ 
fore, all that IS characterised by death, that is to say, the personal 
foiTOS of the dead, aie not God, and, conveisely, Godhood is not 
a characteiistic of the dead, hence, God is not the God of the dead— 
which term cei tainlv includes the Jewish patriarchs 

To appreciate the full significance and subtle beauty of the 
mj'stic thought undeilying the teaching, it is necessary to beai in 
mind the fact that the phiase ‘ the dead ’ is used, in the language 
of Mysticism, in a special sense which is quite different from its 
cun ent meaning It refere not to the dead but to the living—to 
such of the living as exist in ignorance of their divine nature, in 
other words, to those who are spintually dead, though alive phy¬ 
sically A stnking instance which fully illustrates the mystic 
sense of the phrase is to be found in l Timothy v 6 where it is 
said — 

“ But she that hveth in pleasure is dead while she Iweth ” * 

Death, then, means spiiitual death , and since the soul is im¬ 
mortal and cannot be destioyed, spiiitual death itself only signifies 
a kind of eadenmg stupor—the state of darkness and delusion 


*Cf *'For this cause was the Gospel preached also to them that are dead, that 
they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live according to God in the 
spirit ”—1 Peter iv 6 
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whereby the divine soul is debarred from the enjoj ment of its divine- 
glory. Hence, the Conquenng Soul sajs of himself — 

“ I am he that liveth, and was dead, and, behold, I am ah\e for ever more” 
—Rev 1 18 

Furthei reflection will show that the lightless. Godless, glory¬ 
less state, described as spiritual death, can be terminated if the soul 
be filled with light and joy appertaimng to Divinity, for where 
darkness and delusion are the causes of death it is but natural to 
treat light and wisdom as the harbingers of life Hence the 
knowledge and acknowledgment of God are essential to bring the soul 
back to life, as the mystics say In plain language, the soul being pure 
Intelligence by nature, and therefore liable to be affected by its 
beliefs, the moment it is filled and illumined with the knowledge of 
Its own divine nature, it emerges from the condition of the dead, is 
reborn into Life, and is speedily transformed into a full and perfect 
God Thus at the moment of illumination by the knowledge and 
acknowledgment of God the soul passes from the category of the 
dead into that of the living. This is tantamount to sajing 'that no 
one who knows the nature of God, that is to say, who knows and 
acknowledges his own Godhood, can remain ‘ dead ’ anv longer. 
For this reason Divmity and the condition of the dead are incom- 
patiole by nature—where the one is the other cannot be Hence 
the statement “ God is the God of the livmg, not of the dead , for 
all live unto him ” 

With respect to the third and the fourth propositions, it will 
suffice to point out the nature of the delusion of death in connection 
with the human soul In association with the physical body with 
which it identifies itself, more or less completely, which is evident 
from such sayings as ‘ I am old ’ and the like, the soul appropriates 
to itself the condition of the body, as if there were a complete 
identitv between them In reality, the soul being immortal and 
undjing and free from degeneration and decay, ought to think, not 
‘ I am old ’ and the like, but * Lly body is old and so forth ' But ' 
so great is the power of imagination, and so far-reaching the conse¬ 
quences of the “fall ” that by far the greatest majontv of mankind 
seldom regard themselves as any other than the body When the 
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soul IS obsessed with the delusion of identity between itself and 
its body, it IS inevitable that it should imagine the death of the 
body as its own Hence, when death is about to effect a forcible 
sepalation between tlie immoital tenant and his peiishable tene¬ 
ment, the Ignorant soul, whose craving foi life becomes stionger 
asthebodi glows weaker, clings to the fast dissolving compound 
of matter with all the tenacity of a diowning man Ignoiant of 
its ow’n tnie mdividuality, the fountain-spring of immortality, and 
deluded w ith the false idea of the body being the man, it dreads 
the approach of death, and imagines it to be a complete annihilation 
of all that it called itself As the coils of death tighten on th& 
body, as the certainty of extinction becomes more and more impressed 
on its mind, and as the sense of its utter helplessness increases 
in its consciousness, it wrings its hands, as it were, in despair, 
at the unwelcome and inevitable calamity which stares it in the 
face I^s tonnents continue till, at last, the cords of mental equili¬ 
brium snap under the combined strain of its terrible anguish and 
worry, and it is thrown rnto the blank and dismal void of insensibility 
Nevertheless, the soul does not remain permanently insensible or 
unconscious on shuffling off this mortal coil , for its natural conscious¬ 
ness IS immediately readjusted to its new smioundings which have 
arisen mechanically m the interval, by the operation of the forces of 
its karmas There is only one exception to this rule,' and it is furni¬ 
shed by those who go to the ' outer darkness, ’ in the language of the 
Bible They descend to a region of the umveise which is even 
below the lowest hell, and pass then days in a state of existence 
which, though not absolutely devoid of consciousness, has yet so little 
of conscious manifestation in it as almost to deserve being called 
unconscious The rest either go to heaven,'^ or hell, or le-mcarnate 
immediately elsewhere, according to their karmas 


^According to Vedanta, heavens and hells are both as much forms of illasion 
as IS the wakmg world, suice' their immediate knowledge only consists m states of 
consciousness I^om the Realistic point of view, however, heaven and hell are just 
as real as our universe, and separate regions of space, the former beuig situated 
above and the latter below the part called the Madhyaloka of which Jambu Dvipa, 
the central region, and not the little globe of our eaith, as has been erroneously sup¬ 
posed, IS a continent inhabited by men The names of the sixteen heaVeus, accordmg 
to Jama Cosmogony are as follows (1) Saudliarma, 1.2) Amana, {S> Hanatku- 
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It is not to be supposed that souls pass out of the cycle of trans¬ 
migration by going to heaven or hell, on the contiary, they are all re¬ 
born in othei parts of the world after undergoing experiences of 
pleasure or pain in those regions, and remain wandering about in the 
cycle of births and deaths till they evol\ e out sufficient excellence to 
attain Nirvana So far as heaven and hell aie concerned, the former 
IS open only to those who possess the right faith or who perform 
self-denying austerities (tapas) in this life, and the latter is meant 
for all the rest who are cruel and vicious and who delight in doing evil 
deeds. Thus, with the exception of a few individuals who might be 
able to perform fapas (austeiitiesl, i e, to observe the vows or rules 
of conduct becoming pious saints, all those who have no clear idea of 
their true Self are necessarily debarved from the heavens, not 
to mention Niiiana—the Happy Home beyond the turbulent sea of 
saiHSjra (transmigration). 

Now, let us also observe the change of cmcumstances which a 
belief in the existence of the ego as a separate entity will eSect in 
the life of the soul It mil, firstly, stand by, as it were, and see 
the body decline and disintegrate, without being affected the sight. 
Secondly it will enjoj self-consciousness, instead of the body-con¬ 
sciousness, with which it was formerly encumbeied though the bodv- 
consciousness is nevei completely got nd of till the body is actually 
shuffled off for good. If it has perfected itself m respect of belief, 
knowledge and conduct, it u ill reach iitrtana on parting company 
from the phj sical body , otherwise it will continue to wander about 
from life to life, till it qualify itself for liberation. 

It is, thus, evident that, so far as the soul is concerned, death 
is a mere delusion arising from the belief in its identity with the 
phj sical body Hence, the terror of death loses its sting when the 
soul recognises itself as different and distinct fiom the bod\ of 
matter in which it is ensouled 


m&ra JJa/irniira (5) JJrahtralola Brahmotlara 17) 

/fcntSlSuJrr (11) Snloro (12)S(77>(7^ra, (13) Inot/r, (11)/^ranafa 

<15) Arrna and (161 Aehttuia The «even hells are known as (1) Jtainapralh4, (2) 
Sarkar tprahha (3) Vtilul aprahhaA^) Panl-aprahhtt, (o) tmaprahha (6) Ttrmah- 
prall”^ (7) Jfahitatnahprahho Tbo region of the perfected Souls is above the 
hca\ cns, on the top of the universe 
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So much foi the idea of death , as regards death itself, it has 
been alieady stated that(the true significance of decease consists in the 
sepal ation of the soul from the body to be reborn elsewhere imme- 
■diately }This is due to the fact that death does not also destroy the 
impurities adhering to the soul, which, consequently, immediately 
•drag It into a new ‘ womb,’ in subjection to chemical affinities and 
the magnetic forces of nature The liability to birth and death is only 
■destroyed at the moment of entering nirvana whence there is no fall¬ 
ing back 

When the soul is fully evolved out into perfection, its delusions 
•come to an end , and the destruction of the karmic force, the cause 
of its transmigration, being effected, it is put bej ond the snares 
of reincarnation for ever It then enjoys sleepless bliss” and immor¬ 
tality Hence, Luke (xx 36) has it “Neither can they die any more, ’’ 
which IS capable of sound sense only on the hypothesis of re-incarna- 
tion, and means the escape of the soul from the cycle of births and 
■deaths t 

\^he Sons of God, thus, are those pure and perfect Souls who have 
attained their high Ideal, and become Gods They have destroyed the 
bondage of their lcamia$ and the consequent liability to births and 
deaths, and aie now living at the top of the universe as the Conquerors 
of the Diagon of Ignorance and its chief ally—Death They are called 
the Sons of God, because they are, so to speak, heir to the heritage 
of Divinity, having attained the perfection oi God, which is the goal 
of ‘ evolution ’ Pure, perfect happiness, i e , eternal, unabatmg bliss, 
the power to defy Death, i e , immortality, inexhaustible eneigy, i e, 
infinite powfer, infinite knowledge, and infinite perception, called the 
quanta chatustaya (fourfold infinities) in Jama Scriptures, are the attn- 
butes of their divine Souls They aie the tiue Teachers of mankind 
and the fountain-head of perfect Wisdom, hence Religion Their chief 
chaiacteristics, as given out in the Bible (Luke xx 34—38), aie (1) the 
possession of spiritual merit which entitles them to attain ‘ that world,’ 

* Sleep being inconsistent with the nature of consciousness, the Perfect One who 
IS pme consciousness must necessarily be free from the stupor and stupefaction of 
insensibility and somnolence 

t Of “ Prom death to death goes he who perceives diversity”—(Katha Upani- 
sadiv 10) 

13 
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i e , Nirvana, (2) freedom from sex, that is, the absence of all material 
bodies, (,3) non-liability to death, and (4) the enjoyment of Godly status.' 

It is not possible to lay too much stress on the words ‘ an?/ more “ 
in the Messianic observation recorded by Luke Cxx. 36) The state¬ 
ment will lose all its merit, if souls are bom and die onlv once in 
their The fact that it was made only in reference to those 

Great Ones who obtam ‘ that world' and the resurrection from the 
dead, is sufficient to show that it is not apphcable to all souls indis¬ 
criminately Thus, while all those who have not perfected themselv^ 
remain liable to repeated births and deaths, those who attain the 
full^t degree of spiritual unfoldment are necessarilv exempt from 
dying any more 

The true interpretation of the passage about the resurrectioD 
of souls, thus, leads us to a conclusion very different from that ar¬ 
rived at by the orthodox Christian Church Not the least satisfactory 
feature of our interpretation is that it at once reconciles the teaching" 
of Jesus with that of almost all other ancient religions of the world. 
Remcamation is a truth of philosophy, as we shall see when we- 
come to deal with the theoiy of karnia, so that the attempt to disown 
it can only end in bringing discredit on those who raise their voice- 
against it 

Resurrection, then, is meant only for those who realise the 
nature of the delusion involved in the idea of death, and who apply 
themselves to conquer® safnsdra {the transmigratory condition) httiI 
their lower nature This is why Jesus repeatedly exhorted his fol¬ 
lowers to acquire the perfection of God He could not have said r 
“ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect*’ (Matt v 48) unless his mind had fully grasped the 
possibility of attaining to the perfection of God. 

The idea of the ‘ conquest of safnsdra ,it must be remembered,, 
has nothing in common with that of bringing the world under snb- 
3 ugation, or of lording it over one s fellow-hem^ {The true conqueror 
IS he who conquers his lower nature, not he who allows liirngplf to 
be overpowered hi delusion, or passion or lust Hence, those who 

*Cf “fa tte WOTld ye shall have tribulatioas; bntbe of good cheer: I have over¬ 
come the world John tvi 33) ^ * 
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engage in waifare with their fellow-men, in vindication of real or 
imaginary rights and grievances, cannot be regarded as conquerors 
n the true sense of the word Religion puts no value on a conquest 
which does not procure freedom from one’s natural enemies, ^ e, 
passions, desires and the like, and warns us against all those pursuits 
md ideals which only go to increase the burden of captivity 

When the soul becomes a god and breaks away from the world 
to enter Nirvana, it feels the force of the saying “There is one 
alone, there %s not a second, yea, he hath neither child nor brother ” 
(Ecclesiastes iv 8), and with the joyous words “ I, even I, am the 
Lord, and beside me fAeie as no Saviour” (Isaiah xliii 11), plunges 
into the Ocean of Eternal Blessedness and Bliss, in its own self > 

The attainment of immortality is possible for every one of the 
living beings in the course of one or more incarnations If it were 
otherwise, it would never have been said 

" Cast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed, 
and make you a new heart and a new spirit for why will ye die, O house of Israel ’ 
Por I have no pleasure in the death of him who dieth, saith the Lord God wherefore 
turn yourselves and live ye ”—(Ezekiel xvni 31-32) 

Nor 

“If the wicked restore the pledge and give agam that he had robbed, walk 
in the statutes of life, without committing iniquity, he shall surely live, he shall not 
die ’’—(Ezekiel xxxiu 15) * 

About the time that the law was given to Moses, Jehovah is said 
to have put the matter before the people, saying 

“ I call heaven and earth to record this day against you that I have set before 
you hfe and death, blessmg and cursmg, therefore choose life, that thou and thy seed 
may hve”-'(Deut iciac 19) 

To the same effect is the following 

“I will ransom them [the true behevers] from the power of the grave I will 
redeem them from death 0 death, I will be thy plagues, O grave, I will be thy 
destruction repentance shall be hid from mme eyes ”—(Hoseaxiii 14). 

As for the wicked, their paths are turned aside—“they go 
to nothing, and perish ' (Job vi 18) “ As the waters fail from 
the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up* so man lieth 
down and riseth not, till the heavens be no more, they shall not 
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wake, nor be raised out of their sleep’’ (Job xiv 11-12K The fol¬ 
lowing IS equallj- emphatic: 

, “Thus saith the Lord ofhosts,eTensoI%\nibrea^; thvs people and this city, 
as onebieaketha potter’s vessel, that cannot be made nho^e ajjain * —{Jcrcmnib 
mx. 11) 

This distinctly refers to the bodily personality which cannot be 
made whole again. No need to multiply references, our analysis of 
the resurrection text suffices to explain all such passages in all the 
rational religions of the world 

How hard it is for Matenalism to understand the troth of some 
of these sayings needs no comment, nor were the hearers of Jesus, 
with a few honourable exceptions, any the batter m this respect 
John records that immediately after the parable of the heaienly 
bread, culminating in the most mysterious utterance: “He that 
eateth me, even he shall live by me *’ iJohn vi 57), many left his 
following, when Jesus enlightened them a bit, saying “ Does this 
offend you’ It is the spirit that qmckeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing: 
the words that I speak unto jou they are spirit, and they are life” 
(John VI 61 and 63* It is easy to understand this “ hard ” saj mg if we 
recollect that the word * me ’ in the text “he that eateth me’’has 
no reference to Jesus, but to Life and to Life’s great Ideal 

But some one may ask: how are we to eat Life ? The reply is: 
just in the same way as we dsioxir knowledge We can * eat ’ Life 
by ‘ entering ’ into it, in other words, by feeling its pulsation within 
us, or by abandoning ourselves to enjoy its soul-enranturing rhj*thm. 
If any one finds it difficult to understand it even now, he must try it 
in actual practice , and if he will but persevere a little he will find 
that he has not been spending his time in \ain Meanwhile, let us 
proceed with the sayings of Jesus 

The Master often declared that if any one would keep his tea- 
chmg and live according to his doctrine he would enjoy eternal life 
This was the main cause of difference between him and the Pharisees 
The latter could never concetve how any one could be greater than 
thdr late lamented ancestors, and they forthwith told him what they 
thought of him 

'Art thou greater than oar father, Abraham, who is dead and the prophets are 
Aead, whom makest thoa tt^s-self —(John 53). 
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How could this son of a common carpenter talk to them of the 
conquest of death when their great ancestors, who had never been 
surpassed, were unable to resist it ? Jesus threw them into greater 
convulsions by telling them that he was honoured by his Father who 
was their God , and as to Abraham’s supposed supremacy, he add¬ 
ed — 

” Your father, Abraham, rejoiced to see my day and he saw it, and was 
glad ”—(John vui 66) 

' This appeared to be downright madness to the Phaiisees, as it no 
doubt did to some of the later biographers of Jesus , for how could a 
man who was not even fifty years of age be said to have existed in 
the time of Abraham ’ But Jesus coolly threw another mystic bomb 
into the ranks of his opponents by saying “ Before Abraham was 
I am ” (John, viii 58) The Pharisees now completely lost control 
over themselves, and took up stones to cast at him, at which stage 
Jesus thought at wise to hide himself It is a great pity that for the 
want of true knowledge of Divine Philosophy the beauty of the higher 
thought and teaching of the Bible has remained unknown to the world 
hitherto To us these passages do not appear to be the lavings of a 
lunatic, or the musings of a deluded rustic, who saw the world 
thiough the prism of his own simplicity The Bhagavad Gita has it. 

Nor at any time was I not, nor thou, nor these princes of men, nor venly shall 
M e ever cease to be hereafter ’’—(Disc n 12) 

We now know that ‘lam’ means Life which is eternal and 
independent of the notion of time, so that ,the text, ‘ before Abiaham 
was I am,’only means that each and every soul is immortal and has 
existed from all eternity in the past As regards the statement— 

“ Abraham rejoiced to see my day and he saw it and was glad 

it IS deal, especially with reference to the words ‘ my day,’ that the 
allusion is to the glory appertaining to the status of a ‘ Son of God,’ 
but not to Jesus whose * day ’ could be seen by Abraham only if it 
were possible to annihilate the long centuries which separated them 
from each other It is thus clear that the speech of Jesus had no 
reference, to his own peisonality, and that we go wrong when we 
begin to fdohze Jesus, instead of idealizing the Messiah, or Jina (the 
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Conquei-oiJ, as he is called m Jainism , foi, so long as we do not shake 
oft the wrong notion that Jesus wanted our homage for his own 
peison, we stand in the way of tiuth and cannot come into our own 
The doctime ofSonshipisa pioposition of philosophy. It is, how 
evei, applicable to the whole race and not to one particular indivioual 
alone, since every soul is entitled to become a son of God the moment 
it evolves out its natuial perfection Hence, it was the Messiah, and 
not Jesus, whose day Abraham had lejoiced to see, and the speech of 
Jesus had reference not to his own physical person, but to the real 
self, i e, the Clmstos which the soul becomes, on the attainment 
of perfection 

The Messiah also figures in Hinduism, in the guise of Krishna— 
the centre of a keen controversy between the Vaishnavites and their 
opponents, the former trying to place him on the pedestal of divinity 
and the latter endeavounng to pull him down therefrom. None of 
the disputants, however, seem to understand the real nature of the 
divinity associated with Krishna, and are spending their energies in 
'a fruitless dispute over empty words and concepts. There can be 
no doubt that there was a great personage of the name of Krishna, 
for the fact that some of the Jaina Puranas contain a plain narrative 
of the events of his life, sufficiently proves him to have been an his¬ 
torical personage It is this historical Krishna whom the Vishnu 
Purana and the Bhagavad Gita have clothed m the poetical garments 
of the Messiah '^he luring of gopts from the beds of their husbands 
in the daikness of night,” the giddy moon-light dance on the banks 
of the Jamuna, the stolen kisses and embraces, all of which would be 
highly condemnable from a moral point of view if ascnbed to the 
histoncal Krishna, are fully appropriate to the Messiah or Christos 
As such, Krishna is the divine Ideal for the soul (gopt) to pour forth 
all her affection upon She must wander out, in the solitude of night 
(when thought is not occupied with worldly things), on the banks of 
the placid Jamuna (the unruffled mind), disregarding both her love for 
her husband (worldly attachments) and the fear of society When 
she stands before her Lord, stripped of her clothes, r c, worldly 
possessions, when she gives up even the last vestige of feminine 
modesty, and, standing upright, joins her hands above her head. 
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disiegaidfulof hei nudity and the rules of worldly decorum, then is the 
notion of duality between the Lovei and the Object of Love dispelled, 
and the fruit of Love enjoved. The hopes and fears of the love-lorn 
Sjopis, their neglect of their household duties, their abandonment of 
their children and husbands, then passionate yearning to be enfolded 
in the aims of the Beloved—all these are pure allegories describing 
the degiee of devotion and zeal necessaiy for the lealization of the 
great Ideal of Peifection, personified as Christos, or Krishna, the 
Redeemer ^ The Song of Solomon, no less immoral from the worldly 
point of view, is a similar allegory of Love between the Ideal and the 
individual soul Jesus, too. likened the soul to a maiden in the paia- 
ble of the ten virgins (Matt, xxv 1- 13) 

To revert to the Messianic teaching, another point which 
throws considerable light on the doctrine of the “ Kingdom of God, ’ 

' is the nature of the qualifications which are necessary for an admission 
into it On this point it is pleasant to note that there is quite a wealth 
of material, although most of it is a repetition of the same principle 
over and over again Without going into unnecessary detail, the 
young Master declared that the Kingdom was intended for the poor, 
the meek, the merciful, the peacemaker, and for those who mourned, 
or hungered for righteousness, or were pure in heait In the parable 
of the supper, the guests who were ultimately invited were the poor, 
the maimed, the halt and the blind To literally construe the doctnne 
would be to put the Kingdom on a pai with an alms-house, a dis¬ 
pensary or an infirmaiy where poverty and rags and deformity and 
disease might form the most prominent qualifications for admission To 
think that it wjas this'idea which the Saviour was preaching to the 
people, and over which he was constantly quarrelling with the Phan- 
sees, IS to insult our own underatanding more than anything else 
Obviously, the Kingdom of Heaven was not meant to be a place where 
wretchedness and imperfection could revel, or disease display its 
disgusting ugliness 

'^Blessed aie the poor in spirit,’ not because of their material 
poverty, but because of their deliberate acceptance of it on spintual 
grounds \j'lt is those and only those who are the poor m spirit that 
will be admitted into the Kingdom There is no room for poverty 
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mdisciimmatelv theie, but those who remain content with their lot, 
and those who aie poor m spirit, that is, not arrojx int but peaceful, 
not easily offended, but humble, and, abo\o all, tho=;c who arc hanpj 
and cheerful and virtuous aie alone to be blc.-,sed Heaven is to be 
claimed by the poor, the hungry, and the thirstj only when the 
hungei and thust are for righteousness. There is no room there for 
any one \vho has a srumbling disposition in the least. The principle 
illustrated is that if one longs not for matenal things, and renounce 
them by choice (not by force of circumstances over which he has no 

control) he is blessed, for the renunciation of wealth is a means oi 

attaining to the emotion of bliss Search for righteousness, provided 
it is sincere, procures peace and fieedom from desire, and enables 
the hidden state of ananda to come into manifestation For, ‘ except 
your iighteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Phansees, ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaien' 
(Matt V 20) Prom the eailiest time when man applied his mind to 
explore and lay bare the mjsteiies of Time, Space and Existence, 
renunciation has been regarded as the only means of liberation; and 
the Seimon on *the Mount furnishes abundant proof of the te.ach- 
ingof Jesus being identical wntli that of the great Indian Sages who- 
had flourished and taught before his time 

It IS true that renunciation appears very unattractive and un' 
pleasant at first, and few, indeed, there be who can oi do appreciate 
its ment, nevertheless ,withoat renunciation no progress is possible 
in any department, physical, mental or spiritual' It is always con¬ 
fined to the giving up of such practices and habits as hinder the 
onward progress of the individual The child who would acquire 
knowledge must give up toys and go to school, the young man who- 
would make money must abandon the habit of late rising; the general 
who would conquer the enemy must take leave of his hearth and 
home, and so forth Similarly, he who would tiead the path which 
leads to bliss, must retrace his steps fiom that which goes hellward, 
for they he m opposite directions! 

From one more point of view it remains to consider the doctrine 
of the Kingdom of (5od We have to see how any one desirous of 
getting an admission into Heaven was to proceed. The Saviour 
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declared that everything was possible by faith But the question 
IS. what did he mean by faith ’ Was he seeking mental acquiescence 
in his miraculous birth ^ Surely not, for he does not say so anywheie 
himself We have read the Bible over and over again in search of any 
remark of Jesus showing that he claimed any superiority for himself 
on the ground of ^ namaculat e conception, or desired that he should be 
worshipped by his folioweis, but, needless to say, in vain As regards, 
the allegation that he was the son of a god and on that ground entitled 
to woiship, we think absolutely no case is made out for that view 
Jesus nowhere said that he alone was the Son of God On the contrary, 
over and o\er again do we come across the assuiance that if a man 
keep his sayings he, too, will become the Son of God In the Seimon 
on the Mount he declared (Matth v 16 ) 

“ Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father i\hich is in Heaven ” 

About half a dozen times, at least, is the expression, “ your 
Father which is in heaven," employed m the couise of that memorable 
discourse There is no distraction or reservation made in favour of 
any particular individual Jesus claimed the status of divine Sonship for 
the self-conscious soul, he set up no distinction of birth for himself. 
Thus, those who lived according to the Divine commandments were 
truly Sons of God, while those who followed the principle of Evil, 
that IS, who lived in defiance of the commandments of Religion were 
sons of the Devil The whole thing was merely a question of how one 
lived 

It IS a spintual law of univeisal applicability that whosoever shall 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose it, shall find it. 
Jesus (allegoiically, the soul) ‘ lost his life ’ and became Christos He 
could not have remained Jesus and become a Christ, at the same time, 
for the law is ‘ as one thinks so one becomes' Thus, if a man regard 
himself as a miserable sinner, he must ever lemaih'so ; on the other 
hand, if he forget his small self, the ego of desires, and beheve himself 
to be a God he will soon actually become the enaoyei of the status of 
Godhood. This is the secret of success, and it is for this reason that 
the advanced ascetics and saints, who have understood and realized 
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the truth, neglect the first person singular, and always endeavour to 
preserve what may be described as a state of impersonality in their 
speech A failure to understand this little truth has been the 
cause of a great deal of misunderstanding,, and has caused a large 
number of beautiful aphorisms to be thrown into the waste-papei 
basket, so to speak As an instance in point, may be mentioned the 
statement in the fourth gospel.— 

“ What and if ye shall see the son of man ascend up where he was before ’ ” 
—John vi^62 

Here if the expression is taken to refer to Jesus, it can only be 
at the cost of philosophical merit Similarly, the declaration, “ Verily 
1 say unto you there be some standing here, which shall not taste of 
death till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom ” (Matthew 
XVI 28), can have absolutely no reference to Jesus, except as a 
member of the human race Mark records the statement as well, 
but he gives it thus — 

“Venly Isay unto you, that there be some of them that stand here, which 
shall not taste of deith, till they have seen the kingdom of God come with pou er ”— 
Mark ix 1 

Luke also puts ' The Kingdom of God ” m place of the “ Son 
of man in his kingdom.” It lands us in all sorts of absurdities to 
think that the “Son of man”* means Jesus, and ‘ the Kingdom 
of God,” heaven after resurrection in some other world The true 
and natural sense is that as by the fall is understood a state of fallen 
degeneracy, so by ‘ the coming of the son of man into his kingdom ’ 
• IS meant the attainment of Godhood by the soul. This is what Jesus 
referred to when he said, “ VTiat and if ye shall see the Son of man 
-ascend up where he was before ’ ” It is the realization by man of his 
glorious, divine nature which is spoken of here 

Ascension does not mean a going up to heaven, body and 
all, but something veiy diffeient We shall, however, reserve a 
■consideration of this doctrine fora later and more appropriate occasion , 
for the present it is sufficient to point out that it is impossible that 


'The Persism equualent of ‘Son of man‘is Mam-sad (from adam man 
+ rarf, bom), which is used in a genenc sense for man 
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•Jesus could have ascended to heaven in the way which a literal - 
interpretation of the Bible would suggest. Stripped of the false surplus¬ 
age of mythology, the two passages about the * ascending of the son of 
man up to where he was before,’ and of ‘ the'coming of the Kingdom 
of God ’ (which last, according to Matthew, is ‘ the coming of the 
Son of man into his Kingdom’), have reference to the individual 
soul and predict a legainmg of the ‘lost paradise’ by those who 
live up to the true teaching They point to an entry mto the ‘ Garden 
of Eden ’ from which ‘ Adam ’ is now shut out They epitomize the 
doctrme of redemption, but furnish no excuse for the element of 
peisonal worship of Jesus or any one else The following utterances 
of the gieat Master himself put the matter beyond dispute .— 

“And why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say iiule 

VI 46) 

“ Blessed are they that hear the Word of God and keep it "—(Lul c xt 28) 

“ Except ye repent, ye shall all hkewise perish” — [Liike xm 3) 

“ I receive not testimony from men but these thmgs I say that ye might be 
saved ”—(Jb7m v 34) 

“ I receive not honor from men ”—{John v 41) 

“My doctrine IS not mine, but his that sent me If any man mil do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrme whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself ” 

— {John oil 16-17) 

“ If ye contmue m my word, then are ye my disciples mdeed And ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free ”—{John vin 31-32) 

“And I seek not mine own glory ”—(John vtii 50) 

“ He that believeth on me, believeth not on me but on him that sent me 
And he that seeth me, seeth him that sent me I am come a light m the world that 
whosoever believeth on me shall not abide in darkness And if any man hear my 
words and believe not, 13udge him not for I came not to judge the world but to save 
the world He that rejecteth me and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgetli 
him the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day For I 
have not spoken of myself, but the Father which sent me he gave me a command¬ 
ment, what I should say and what I should speak And I know that his commandment 
IS hfe everlastmg whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as the Father said unto me 
so I speak ”—{John xii 44—50) 

So far as the idea of the ‘ Father ’ is concerned, it can be best 
understood by putting ourselves in the attitude of Philip, one of the 
twelve disciples, who said to Jesus (John xiv 8). 

‘ Lord show us the Father, nnd itsuffaceth us." 
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Jesus, however, did not show the Father ‘ bodily ’ to Philipr 
but simply left him to draw his own conclusions from the following' 
statement: 

“ Ha\ e I been so long tame with j ou, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ^ 
he that hath seen me hath seen the Father, and how sayest thou//;ni. Shew ns the- 
Father’ Behevest thou not that I am m the Father, and the Father in me’ the 
words that I speak unto you I speak not of myself * but the Father that dwelleth m 
me, he doeth the works ”—iJolin xtc 9-10 ) 

Now, because the Lord is Life and Life is invisible to the physical- 
eye, therefore, the Lord could not be shown to the disciple But as- 
Life IS manifested most fully and perfectly in the being of the 
Perfected Soul, therefore every Son of God is entitled to say, ‘ If you 
have seen me you have seen the Father ’ (John xiv 9). 

The true significance of the Chnst-hfe is given in the first of the 
Petnne Epistles where it is said “ because Chnst also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps ” (Chap 
11 21) It IS in this sense that a Son of (Sod says of himself ‘ I am 
the dooi: by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall 
go in and out and shall find pasture ” The same idea is expressed 
in a different setting in the parable of the true vine 

“ I am the vme, ye are the branches, be that abideth m me and I m him, the- 
same bnngeth forth much fnut, for without me ye can do notbmg If a man abide 
not m me, he IS cast forth as a branch, and is withered , and men slather them, and. 
cast them mto the lire, and they are burned "—(John xv 5-SI < 

As compared with the other ideals that are entertained by men, 
the great Ideal of Divine Perfection may well say of itself •— 

" AD that ever came before me were thieves and robbers ’’— (John x 8) 

The absurdity of an historical leading of this text is quite 
obvious For if we take the pronoun to stand for Jesus, then we shall 
be compelled to apply the terms thieves and robbers to the earlier 
seers and saints by whom he was preceded, according to the 
historical version of the Biblical narrative. But we are sure no one- 
can accuse any one, least of all, all of them, of being thieves and rob¬ 
bers, in a wholesale fashion The real significance of the expression 
has, however, nothing to do with any historical sense ; but it gives 
us the true value of the Christ-concept m its spintual import, at the 
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same time as it negatives the histoiical reading Because all other con¬ 
cepts whatsoever than the ‘ Christos one are only dissipaters o£ life, 
they are termed lobbers and thieves, and because the Christos- 
concept IS the giver of immortality and eveilasting joy, it is none 
of the lobbing and thieving fiateinitj', but is actually the preseivei, 
augmenter and perpetuator of Life' Accordingly it says of itself 
(see John X 10): “ I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly ’" It is also certainly the door 
through which all those who seek salvation have to pass, and for them 
it IS the giver of the exhilarating “sap” of life, as a vine is the 
nouiisher of its branches ' This is why it was said* “If a man love 
me he will keep my woids, and my Fathei will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make oui abode with him ’’—{John xvo 23) 

It might be that we have been somewhat luthless in breaking 
up the old idols of cherished beliefs by showing them to be grounded 
on purely mental abstractions; but it is certain that it is the know¬ 
ledge of things as they actually exist, and not our fanciful beliefs con¬ 
cerning then natuie, which can be helpful to the aspiring soul If we 
evei think of asking how the Father and Christ will come and make 
their abode with the man who ‘ keepeth the word,’ we shall perceive 
the absurdity of the literal interpretation—that two such beings as 
the heavenly Father and the ‘ Son of God ’ can come to abide or to 
dwell and do the works in each and every devotee all over the wot Id i 

It IS thus obvious that Jesus was not speaking of himself, but 
•of Christos, the true ‘ Redeemer,’ which must be ‘ boin ’ in the soul 
to enable it to attain the perfection of Gods 

Similarly, no element of Jesuscult is to be found in the following 
{John xii 35-36) — , 

“Yet a little while is the light with you Walk while ye have the light, 
lest darkness come upon you for he that walketh m darkness knoweth not whither 
he goeth While ye have light, believe in the light, that ye may be the children of 
light ” 

In vain shall we be told that * light' means Jesus and nothing 
but Jesus, for the passage has nothing to do with any personage, 
big or small, but refers to the intellect, the light of life, or spirit, which 
as the source of all good, and alone capable of guiding the soul to its 
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goal The emphasis is here laid on the opportunity jfamished b 5 the 
human birth which, according to religion, is the only starting 
point for Nirvana While we live we have a chance of correcting our 
errors and of adopting the truth but when once this life comes to an 
end, who can say how long it will be before one gets the opportunity 
again ? Hence the exhortation . 

“Repent, je’forthe kingdom ofhea\en IS at handiii 2 ) 

Jesus truly offered the highest religion to mankind when he 
said — 

“ Believe m the hgnt that ye maj be the children of light I Life) "—[John xn 36 > 

Humanity has always been hankering after a perpetuation of life 
and the Mastei declared {John v. 2A and 26): 

. “ Verily, I say unto yon, he that heareth my word, and believ etn on him that sent 

me, bath everlasting life.. For as the Father hath life in him , so hath he given 
to the son to have life m himself.'’ 


The Christos within is never wearied of proclaiming 

“Verily I say unto you, He that believeth on me has everlasting hfe 1 am 
that bread of hfe Your fathers did eat manna m the wflderness, and ate d«»p , d This 
IS the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, and not die. 
I am the living bread wWch came down from heaven: if am- man eat of this bread 
he shaniive for ever This isthe bread which came down ftim heaven, not as voar 
Fathers did eat manna and are dead: he that eateth of this bread shall live for ever*"— 
[John vi. 47-51) 


The same note is struck when it is said— 

“lamthe hghtof the World - he that foUoweth me shall not walk m darkness. 

but Shan have the hght of life.”—vin. 12.) oarsness. 


The Teacher may also justly maintain— 

“ Verily, I say unto yon, if a man keep my saymg, he shall never see death 
(John vm. 51) 


So also:— 

“lam come that thej might have life, and that they might have it more abund¬ 
antly ”—[Johns 10). 

A certain dass of ascetics even maintain that physical death is 
not an unavoidable calamity, and that it is possible to prolong life as 
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long as one likes to do so Swami Vivekananda urges (Raja Yoga, 
pages 158—160) — 

f 

“ The Yogis even hold that men who are able to acquire a tremendous power 
of good Samskai as do not have to die, but even in this hfe can change them bodies 
into God-bodies There «are several cases mentioned by the Yogis in their books 
These men change the very material of their bodies , they re-arrange the molecules in 
such fashion that they have no more sickness, and what we call death does not come 
to them Why should not this be ’ All the bodies in the Universe are made of 
tanvidtias, and it is only mthe arrangement of them that there comes a difference^ 
If you are the arranger you can arrange that body in one way or another Who 
makes up this body but you ' Who eats the food’ If another ate the food for you, 
you would not live long Who makes the blood out of it ’ You certainly You are 

the manufacturer of the body, and you live m it Only we have lost the knowledge of 
how to make it We are the creators and we have to regulate that creation, 

and as soon as we can do that we shall be able to manufacture just as we like, and then 
we shall have neither birth nor death, disease or anything ” 

To what extent this view is correct will be enquired into latei, 
but it IS clear that it was not any claim to personal worship, or adora¬ 
tion, on the part of Jesus which was the point in issue between him and 
his opponents, but the power of the soul to attain to immortality 
Hence, he did not claim any special and exclusive pnvilege for him¬ 
self when he said— 

“ I am the light of the world, he that folioweth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life ’’—(John vm 12 ) 

The Pharisees, who misunderstood him as usual, told him that 
he lied, for he bore testimony to his own record But Jesus replied 
that, though he bore testimony to his own record it was true, because 
his assertion was in agreement with truth, but their denial was based 
on Ignorance, for, while they could judge of the body, where it came 
fiom and whither it went, they had no knowledge of the cosmology of 
‘ Life,’ as he had He cited the Father, i e , the real Man, as a witness 
m his support, meaning thereby that they would acknowledge his 
miracles as indicating the perfection and divinity of the soul, but the 
Pharisees again failed to understand him, and enquired of him, “Where 
IS thy Father ’ ” (John viii 19) But they could only be told in reply 

“If ye had known me [i c , the real man in me], ye should have known my 
father also ’ —(John viii 19 ) 
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It IS always the case With those who do notexeit themselves in 
the investigation of tiuth that they evolve out a strong tendency to 
misunderstand others and the longing to conceal their own ignorance 
hy a perversion of sense The assertion of Jesus need not have been 
an occasion for misunderstanding as he drd not claim for himself any 
superiority over others when he said ‘I am the light of the World’ 
For does he not say in the Sermon on the Mount, in unmistakable 
teims — 

“ Ye are the light of the Wo^d ”—(Math \ 14 ) 

* 

The difference between Jesus and.Christ explains the rest When 
man removes the ‘ bushel ’ from the ‘ lamp ' of life and allows his 
inner light to shine forth in the world, so that the works of the 
Father within are seen by men, he becomes a Christ, and realizes the 
force of the observation, "I and my Father are one (John x 30) 
"Ye aie the salt of the earth ” (Matt, v 13', does not apply to the body 
of flesh, for that is of the earth, earthy, but to the indwelling essence 
•of Life, that is, soul, or ainvo/n, as it is termed in Sanskrit All this 
is simple enough, yet must it ever remain unintelligible to those who 
■do not take the trouble to meditate on the problem of Life itself 

Many wish to acquire faith without having the least idea of the 
difference that exists between the word of mouth and the emotion of 
belief He who only hears of a thing and forces himself to put faith 
in it, IS liable to have it destroyed when assailed by doubt, the arch¬ 
enemy which cannot be killed except with the sword of discrimination 
Man must, therefore, build his house on the rock of reason which alone 
can withstand the severest storms and squalls of scepticism. Besides, 
unreasoning zeal seldom fails to degenerate into fanaticism and 
superstition, which are the forerunners of the worst types of evil 

It is to be noted that knowledgeand its application aie two differ¬ 
ent things, and, obviously, it is the capacity in respect of the latter 
which determines the extent of the former. Hence, those who only 
hear the words of wisdom from others, without meditating on them 
for themselves, are like the Phaiisees who were unable to foim a true 
idea of what spintual freedom signified It was for this reason that 
they resented the statement,— 

” Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free "—(John vm. 32). 
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Takinjr the expression to mean national captivitv, they angrrily 
retorted that Abraham's seed was never m bondapre to any one ; how, 
then could nn\ one sax, " Ye shall be made free " Alohn vm 33) ’ 

One has only to turn to the docti me of transmipiation of souls 
to undei stand the full significance of the Messianic speech Incon¬ 
sequence of i;rnoranc 2 , the soul is liable to repeated births and deaths, 
and to the suflerinp: and pain attendant upon them This is the 
bondaire. and it continues until the power to condition its ciicum- 
stanee*; is acquiied bv the soul. With the acquisition of mastery over 
Its de‘?linv, the soul becomes what is known as the ‘ son of God,’ and 
ascends, emancipated and free, to the topmost pait of the univeise to 
reside there, for c\er, m the enjoyment of different kinds of perfec¬ 
tion. including those in respect of knowledge and bliss Now, 
oecause the mastery over one’s destmv cannot be acquired except by 
the doinp: of the riRht thinp at the riprliL moment, and because the 
selection of the nirht tinny and the riRht moment is not possible by 
dependence on chance, that is without a knowledge of what is 
right and \\ hat is not so, it follows that knowledge is a condition 
precedent to the obtainment of freedom from the liability to birth 
and death, that i**, the bondage of karma This is precisely what 
Jesus said on the subject The parables which he spoke on the - 
occasion are very instructive in themselves All who commit sm are 
the servants of sin Evil is terminable, but goodness is everlasting 
That which is merely a transitory state of existence must depart when 
the principle of goodness is established in the heart, for the latter is 
eternal Evil is darkness, ignorance , goodness is light and wisdom , 
where Che light of wisdom shines, darkness cannot remain Life is 
the Light of Wisdom itself, and, accoidingly, proclaims — 

" I am the waj, the truUi, and the light ”—(John xiv 6) 

To those who misinterpret the true doctnne. Life has nothing but 
condemnation to offer Then fate is foreshadowed in the following 
significant words of Jesus addiessed to the learned and the Doctors 
of Law 

*' Woe unto ye lawyers * for ye have taken away the key of knowledge ye 
entered not in yonrsclves, and them that were entermg in ye hindered ”—(Luke 
XI 52) 

14 
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We do not know what Jesas would have said to the modem 
preacher, who has not onlj not entered m himself and stood in the 
way of those that were entenngr in, but has, also, actually misled and 
turned away manv a well-pruided soul from the right path, to follow 
what religion never preached, but that which is the most abominable 
perveision of the true doctrine Alas ’ that the world should have 
its Pharisees in ev ery age 

The fourth evangel records jet another such discourse. It makes 
Jesus say — 

** Verily, 1 siv unto vou, if n man keep my •avinfr he shall ne\er see death ” 
—(,John Mil 51 ) 

This vv as too much foi the patience of the pool, ignorant people, 
who forthwith demanded — 

" Abraham is dead, and the prophets and thou saycst. If a man keep mj 
sajing, he «iliall nc\er taste of death Art thou greater than our father Abraham, 
'nhichis dead ’and the prophets are dead whom makcst thou thj*selffJohn 
Mil 52-53) 

If Jesus and his hearers had been merely talking of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead in the World to come, it is difficult to see how such 
a misunderstanding could arise between them It is impossible to 
construe this dialogue in any manner other than this that the doctrine 
of Jesus was so startling and new to his congregation that they were 
utterly unable to comprehend it, and were thus constantly at cross 
purposes with its propounder. The attitude of the people was not 
strange either It was the attitude which ignorance always assumes 
under such circumstances Wlienever any new doctrine is preached 
or any new possibility discovered and made known, men say : * Our 
ancestors did not know it, art thou greater than they ? ’ 

There has always been what is called prejudice against all new 
discoveries and sciences If the Bible is to be taken literally, it 
was in consequence of his miracles that Jesus increased the num¬ 
ber of his followers, and it was due to his doctrine that he generally 
managed to lose them (see John vi. 66). The irresponsible simpli¬ 
city of his parabolic discourse, that proceeded m utter disregard of 
both the dictum of nature and the experience of man, led many per¬ 
sons to consider him of unsound mind Even his own brothers did 
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not believe him to be sane Yet when we sit down coolly to under¬ 
stand the real sense of those very passages which were the mam 
causes of misunderstanding, we find them not only consistent with 
one another but also with the highest form of truth, which it has 
ever been the privilege of mankind to know Shall we sacrifice 
Truth for the sake of a false pride in our misplaced belief in the “ tra¬ 
ditions of men ” ’ Shall we reject the Light of Wisdom, because it 
is grounded on Indian Thought and did not ongmate in Palestine ? 
Shall we reject Jesus, because he had learnt what he preached at 
some time from some one else ’ Or shall we uncovei our heads and 
show reverence to the real living Truth, irrespective of the channel 
whence it flows ’ We ought to rejoice that, instead of being estrang¬ 
ed and divided amongst ourselves, we have discoveied a leal bond of 
ene-ness of thought and creed that will cement our affections and 
sympathies and destroy the barriers of ill-will and discord Those 
upon whom we have hitherto looked as strangers have been revealed 
to be near kinsmen ’ It is true that the old ideals are shattered to 
pieces, but in place of an idol of ignorant superstition and misunder¬ 
stood myth, we have the God of real, living Truth before us to wor¬ 
ship, and adore, and idolize 

We may now take up the question, how one desirous of getting 
into the Kingdom of God was to proceed ? It is gratifying to observe 
that on this point there is a mass of injunctions and prohibitions which 
in some instances are quite explicit and complete in themselves Before 
proceeding to discuss them, however, we shall avail ourselves of the 
present opportunity to repeat that Jesus himself never desired to be 
worshipped, for otherwise all these directions and injunctions would 
have been quite useless and unnecessary. It was his ‘ word ’ that he 
wanted the people to believe in, not his person He never told them 
that they were cleansed because they had seen, or worshipped, or 
lived with him, but he did say to them 

Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken unto you ’’—(John 

xy 3) 

He loved only those who kept his word, and said :— 

" K ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide m my love (John xv, 10) . Ye 

are my fnends, if ye do whatsoever I command you (John w 14) He that hath my 
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w/nwnni]monts and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me and he that loveth me shall 
}io loved of my Father (John xiv 21) And we will come unto him, and make our 
nliodowilh him (John XIV 23) .^fyou love me, keep my commandments (John 
xlv. 15) Blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it (Luke » 28) 
. Why call me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I say (Luke vi 46) ? 

Not every one that sayeth unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter mto the Kingdom of 
Heaven , but he that doeth the will of my Father which is m heaveip(Matt vii 21) 
Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them, I will hken 
him unto a wise man which built his house upon a rock (Matt vu 241 And every 

one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a 
foolish man which built his house upon the sand (Matt vu 26) And he that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me *' (Matt x 38) 

These statements leave not the least doubt in one’s mind that 
the admission mto the Kingdom of God depended not on the personal 
adoration and worship of Jesus, but on the faithful observance of the 
“word’* which he preached Thus, the most essential part of the 
qualification was the “ doing ” or “ keeping ’’ of the teaching The 
true idea of worship is stated in the Bible itself (vide 1 Peter ii 21) 
where it IS said — 

*' For even hereunto were ye called because Chnst also suffered for ns, leaving- 
us an example, that ye should follow his steps ” 

Thus there can be no manner of doubt but that the true sense 
of worship IS to follow in the footsteps of the object of adoration and 
love. 

SyNow let us see what those things were which Jesus pointed 
out should be observed or avoided On this point the Sermon on the 
Mount® IS rather interesting, as containing many instructions for the 
tyro Blessed are the poor m spirit Blessed are they that mourn. 
Blessed are they which hunger and thirst after iighteousness Similar¬ 
ly, blessed are the merciful, the peace-makers, the pure in heart. 

• Thou Shalt not only not kill, but shall also not be angiy with any 
one ’ Whosoever looks on a woman to lust after her commits adultery 
with her in his heart ‘Thou shalt not swear Thou shaltlove 
thy neighbour as well as thy enemy Thou shalt not resist evil, but 
whosoever smite thee on thy right cheek, thou shalt tuin to him the 


• Pee Matt. Chap v verses 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 21, 22, 27, 


and 44 


28, 33, 31, 39, 40, 41, 43 
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other also And, if a man claim thy coat at law, give him thy cloak 
also , if some one compel thee to go a mile, offer to go twice that, 
distance with him ’ 

Such IS the purport of the memorable sermon The question 
IS what did Jesus mean by all this ’ Why are the poor in heart bless- 
•ed ’ Why should one mourn’ Why should our enemies be 
loved ’ 

We have seen that the wietched condition of the soul is the result 
of a desire to eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil 
it has also been seen that the state of bliss is the natuial inherent 
condition of the soul which lies buried beneath the filth of desires , 
and it has been observed that the bringing into manifestation of this 
buned and hidden state of blessedness is the Ideal of the soul What 
we have, therefore, now got to do is to remove the mud of desires to 
let the inheient state of bliss shine forth To put it in different words, 
(^e state of desirelessness is the true ananda] which becomes an 
actuality of experience only by giving up all desires, one after an¬ 
other When you give up the desire to be rich you become poor, and 
because you have done so to bring out your spiritual Self from beneath 
the-filth of desnes, you are said to be poor in spirit The expression 
refers to one who has deliberately given up riches and preferred - 
poverty , it does not apply to all the pool indiscriminately There 
IS no room for one who grumbles anywhere in this system, 
nor IS the making a virtue of necessity to be commended By becom¬ 
ing poor, by choice, we give up a number of desires, lessening the 
buiden of worldly filth and bringing into manifestation, m due pro¬ 
portion, our natuial state of desirelessness, which is bliss Hence, 
anything which tends to make us desireless also tends to make us 
blithesome, that is, blissful This is how blessedness results from 
spiritual meekness The same principle undeilies all the other in¬ 
junctions, they all tend to make one “ perfect even as the Fathei 
which ism heaven is peifect ” (Matt v 48) 

Evil increases by lesistance , wickedness and villainy cannot 
beai leprimandmg on emonstrance, however well meant Hence, theie 
IS no good m ciiticizing the actions of the malevolent They only feel 
angry and nutated when told to desist, and might become bittei 
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enemies The adept deals with them as does the Lord of the Day 
deal with those who grumble at him He simply goes on shining 
and radiating and smiling, and does not withhold his light from any 
on the ground of enmitv. The wicked are. however, unable to stand 
the higher vibrations of goodness and light, while the good thrive m 
them The one dies of his wickedness, but the other thrives b> his 
virtue The fundamental basis of morality is not sentiment, or regard 
for public' opinion, oi obedience to a preceptor’s mjunctioi^ but the 
principle we have just enunciated ^e who aspires to become 
perfect l.kethe Gods must not only think of becoming so, but must alsO’ 
act like a God Just as the perfect Soul does not allow wickedness to 
mar his ananda, and regards both the good and the wicked with 
equanimity, so should the aspirant after bliss look upon all beings, 
alike He should be a well-wisher of all, but a hater of none j Harsh 
words and ill-timed disputations can only create friction and discord ; 
they give nse to anger which interferes with the harmony of the 
soul Hence, the adept would give awav his coat and cloak, both, 
to prevent spiritual discord 

It must, howevei, be said that the Bible does not make an attempt 
to distinguish between what is suitable conduct for the saint and what 
becomes the laity Obviously the laj man cannot afford to humour 
wickedness and evil as the saint is required to do But scientific 
Religion, as we shall see later on, does take their differences fullv 
into consideration and makes an allowance for them in the rules which 
it prescribes for men on the different stages of advancement 

How IS a beginning to be made in respect of proper conduct 
'^sus does not tell us anything definite as to this, but (wants us to 
purify our intention' This will keep us from coveting another’s 
propertv, and will also destroy our illusions The will in itself is free 
and irresistible, but being enmeshed m the net of ignorance, identifies 
Itself with its body, and imagines itself to be limited and finite m 
power, in consequence This is the delusion, or bondage Hence 
anything whch is calculated to dispel the delusion must also lestore 
the will to its native glory and power Dharma (religion), the eternal 
Law Divine, so tersely summaiized in the Sermon on the Mount, aims 
at this goal, and, if put into practice, proves its own worth 
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The whole thing is that in oar blind materialism we have 
neglected to consider the only important thing that is to be known» 
namely, the Soul (JWe have considered the physical f encasement 
superior to everything else, and are doing our best to study its com¬ 
forts, forgetting that the real en 3 oyer is not the body at all, but 
something of which the body is merely an objectified expression If 
the body were the enjo^er, it ought to go on enjoying its comforts 
even after death, but it is obvious that no dead body is ever anxious 
to be plopped up on cushions, or to be clothed in purple and silk We 
should not find it difficult now to comprehend why every one who 
looks at a woman with lust is as much guilty as if he had actually 
committed adultery with her Mere entertaining of a lustful thought 
suffices to set up harmful vibrations which must produce their full 
effect, unless countermanded, in time, by more powerful vibrations of 
holy thought This is how every thought is punished or rewarded 
You entertain evil thoughts, and you suffer for them, here or here¬ 
after If, on the other hand, your thoughts are healthy, you get 
your reward in the increase of spiritual vigour and life As you sow, 
so shall you reap This is how the punishment of sin® isdeath^ 
{Romans, vi 23) ^ 

phus, the only way of getting into the Kingdom of Heaven is 
the giving up or renunciation of desires, which will make the inner¬ 
most condition of desirelessness (true bliss) shine forth as a light freed 
from the covering of a bushel All the Tirthamkaras and Saviouis and 
sages are agreed as to this / This is what Lord Mahavira preached, this 
IS what Moses taught, this is actually what Jesus repeated in the Holy 
Land, and this is what Science is soon to discover and proclaim to the 
World from house-tops People do not realize the full foice of their 
error on this point When the subject becomes better known, sinless 
ness will increase, for then mankind will learn that they have to 
shape their own destiny, as they think fit 

. * The secret of sin is well-expressed in the following from the Alcaranga 

Sutra —" Certainly that man who en^ges m worldly affairs, who practises many 
tncks, who IS bewildered by his own doings, acts again and again on that desire winch 
increases his unrighteousness Hence the above has been said for the mcrease of 
this life ” And the commentator adds " For smful acts injure the bodies of livmg 
beings, therefore they are mcreased by our abstammg from sm "—(bercrcd Books o/ 
the East, Vol XXII) 
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The ancient sages while realizing that man was himself the 
Sat-Chit-Ananda—the condition he wanted to attain to—did not lose 
sight of the fact that its practical attainment was hedged in by certan 
difficulties inherent in his very disposition, of which the wand ering 
nature of the mind was the most troublesome and annoying CTo 
overcome this annoyance they prescribed mental concentration The 
idea IS that in order to be effective, force must be persistently applied 
to a single point 

So long as one does not understand the dynamics of foice, one 
can produce but little effecL Just as the rays of the Sun, when 
diffused and scattered about in space, will not produce the lequisite 
amount of heat to generate fire, but when brougln: to a focus will do 
so at once, so will not the individual will, % e , mental energy, have 
any effect unless it is also brought to a focus and concentrated on to a 
point All human achievements aie due to concentiation Even 
Knowledge is possible by concentration of thought, that is, meditation, 
not otherwise Those who hear the doctrine and do not meditate on 
it for themselves, are best desciibed in the parable of the sower, as 
the wayside, the stony-ground, oi the field of thorns, wheie the seed 
either does not take loot at all or is choked up soon aftei But that 
alone is good ground which pioduces a thirty-, a sixtj'-, or a 
hundred-fold harvest As seed sown on the wayside, the stony-ground, 
in a field of thorns, or in a plot where it is choked up by the weeds, 
produces little or no harvest, but on good ground multiplies thirty-, 
sixty-, and even a hundred-fold, so does knowledge increase in a 
thoughtful mind When one hears the ‘ word ’ and meditates on it, it 
multiplies enormously We may, foi instance, take the little aphorism, 
' the wages of sm is death.' In itself it consists of only six words, 
but It embraces within its scope the possibility of an enormous ampli¬ 
tude, that 13, the entire range of knowledge If we bring our con¬ 
centrated thought to bear on the aphorism, we shall solve the nddle 
of the Universe, but if we merely content ourselves with saying, “ how 
true It IS, ” or ‘ it is quite wrong, ” and the like, we shall not under¬ 
stand anything The difference between the adept and the average 
man lies in the power of concentration, the entu e science of Yoga is but 
a commentary on this one principle It is a matter of daily experience 
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that even in affairs of terrestr ial ^i mportance a certain amount 
of concentration of mind is aBsoIutely necessary to bring an undertak- 
■y ing to a successful end The necessity to stop the wandering of the 
? mind becomes all the more important when it has to deal with such 
^ eubtle and fine forces as compose the fetters of the soul All the 
■Saviours of mankind are agreed on this pnnciple Jesus, too, says — 

“The light of the body is the eye , therefore when thy eye is single, thy whole 
liody IS also full of light, but when thtne eye is evil thy body also is full of darkness ’’ 
—(Luke, XI 34) 

We should not allow our evil eye to scattei away the light of the 
'body , nor should the mind be permitted to dissipate away life bv its 
uncontrolled restlessness The Bbagavad Gita has it — 

“ The determinate huddht is but one pomted, many branched and endless are 
the thoughts of the irresolute”—(Disc u 34) 

i " When thy mmd, bewildered by the scriptures, shall stand immovable, fixed in 

contemplation, then shalt thou attain unto Yoga ”—(Disc ii 53) 

“ Even here on Earth everything is overcome by those whose minds remain 
balanced ’’—(Disc v 19) 

This IS why Jesus was constantly telling his hearers not to take 
thought 101 their food, or clothing, or other worldly matters Whj 
worry over such trifles ’ Is not there a highei Law that looks after 
these things ’ Behold, the buds of the air think not \ et they are 
provided for (Matt vi. 26) Look at the lilies of the field, the\ nevei 
worry themselves about what they shall wear, yet the pure white 
robe in which Nature has clothed them may well be envied b\ the 
^reat and glorious Solomon (Matt vi 28)' What is the good of one's 
won ving oneself ovei such matters when no amount of woi rv will add 
‘an inch to one’s stature’ -Matt vi. 27) ’ Is not life more than meat 
and body, moie than laiment (Luke xii 23: * Why, then, should one 
kill oneself bv worivmg ovei such tiifles 
" It was the true pnnciple of lenunciation which Jesus taught 

his followers The aspiiant after spirituality must even gn e up home 
and become homeless Foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
ha\e nests, but the Son of man hath not wheie to la\ his head *’ 
•(Matt viii. 20) “No man can ser\e two masters, \e cannot 
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serve God and mammon " (Matt vi 24) " Lay not «p for .\otirselves 
tieasui-es upon earth, but m hca\en, where the moth and rust do not 
corrupt, and where thieves break not throuph and'steal" 

19*20> " Provide neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in jour purses, 

nors_crjp for jour joumej, neither tw’o coats, nor shoes, nor jct 
staves for the workman IS worthy of his meat’ (Matt x 0*30) Just 
as a man who finds a treasure tro\e in a field, and goes and sells all 
he possesses, and bu\s the field, so he who has found the kingdom of 
hea\ en must offer his all to acquire it (Matt mii 44' In the same 
w'aj, when a pearl merchant comes across an inialuable pearl, he sells 
off all the small ones he owns and purchases that one (Matt mii 45) 
Do not be co\etous, for a man's life consists not in the abundance of 
things he possesses "Sell thatj’e have, and give alms , provide 
Vourself bagsw’hich wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that 
faileth not" (Luke xii 33), " Neither seek je greatness before one 
another, noi dominion or authority over mankind , but whosoever 
will be great among jou let him be your minister, and vvhosoevoi will 
be a chief among vou let him be vour servant like unto the Son of 
man who came not to be ministered unto, but to minister" (Matt w 
25-28’ These and many other similar saj mgs of Jesus all point to 
the necessity for practising renunciation, to get into the Kingdom of 
Heaven His condemnation of the traditions of men, such as saluta¬ 
tion in markets, sitting m high places, vveanng long robes, uttering 
long and elaborate prayers, swearing, noiseful chantj, ' washing the 
exteuor, and other like acts is based on the same principle 

We must now endeavour to go more deeply into the root of 
ethics and morals to understand the full significance of the leligious 
teaching, and to make out the true sense of such sajings as " love 
jour enemies, bless them that curse j'ou, do good to them tbafhate 
vou, and pray for them which despitefully use vou, and persecute 
vou ’’ (Matt V 441 

All the energy m the domain of embodied life comes from the 
foices of attraction and repulsion, which appeal as love and hatred 
in relation with the will, and are governed bv desire Desire to- 
possess a thing is love for or attraction towards it, desire to av oid it 
IS hatred or lepulsion of it AH our desires assume the one or the 
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Other of these two forms Leaving the complex forms of emotions out 
of consideration, as foreign to our purpose for the moment, we can 
easily see that the effect of desire in eveiy single instance is either 
to draw something towards or to drive away something fiom us 
Desire gives rise to emotion, that is, a motion towards an object or 
away from it in mind Emotion, from e, out or up, and Tnoveo, tO’ 
move, IS. therefore, the resultant of mental energy plus desire, and im¬ 
plies a moving of the mind or soul (The Imperial Dictionary) The- 
following table will show the classification of a few of the more? 
important emotions -- 


r 

Attraction 
L_ 


(Towards 

superiors) 

Reverence 


WILL (OR DESIRE) 


(Towards 

equals) 

Love 


r 1, 

worship veneration respect 


tender¬ 

ness 


Repulsion 


(Towards 

inferiors) 

Benevolence 


pity 


com¬ 

passion 


goodwill 


(Towards 
superiors) ^ 

Fear 


friendship 

r~ 


(Towards 

equals) 

Hatred 


passion 


J Towards 
inferiors) 

1 

Scorn or pnde 


Sion 

r 

choler 


_ 1 “ _ 1 

1 ' _ 1 _ 


1 . ' 1 

terror horroi j 

super^ious- 

ness 

1 

contempt 

) 

disdain 


1 

1 



rage 


wrath 


Icnr Uovercnci* 
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In the subjoined table are given a few” of the traits of character 
the above emotions or feelings, give rise to . 


I" Obcd’cncc 

1 Trutlifulness. 
> 

'| Tni.'d.rulncss 

I 

lAaltj 


Lore (aHraefton) 
^ Confidence 

c, I Candour 

%< 

I Contentment 


Honesh 


f Holiness 
S I 

g I Tenderness 

"o -v 

o , Charitv 
o 

Toleration 


I L\in» 

1 Tfea.'jo-j 


Haired IreptiUton) 

M 

^,} Mtsunderstandins 
cl UnkindneAs. 

V Mo-osenoss 


i Hj posnsj 
Mnliimitv 
Prudery 
Exactinsnicss 


N'o\’% the rule of the correspondence of emotions is that thev 
orditnrilj tend to excite similar emotions amongst others * Everv 
emotion produces m the mind of the man excited a characteristic 


vibration, and thi.s vibration tends to set up similar vibratio*ns in the 
minK of all olhoi^ who hapnen to be m his vicinitv, setting up like 
cmot'onMn them This kind of suscoptibihtv, hotvever, mostlj de- 
Iicnd** o 1 the charactor of tfio pec'on to be affected, for. 
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by reading a book of high and holy thoughts and deeds "—(T’/je Setmce of 
Emotions, by Bhagwan Das, M A , pages 155-6) 

^ V There can be no doubt whatever that emotions affect the phj'si- 
cal body and, ultimately, even the health of the individual, for good 
f 'or bad ) Protracted grief effects peiceptible changes in one’s looks^ 
** In grief the circulation becomes languid, the face pale, the muscle 
flaccid, the eyelids droop, the head hangs on the contracted chest, the 
lips,-cheeks and lower ]aw all sink downward from then own weight 
The whole expression of a man in good spirits is exactly the opposite 
of the one suffering fiom sorrow ” (Darwin). Blushing and pallor aie 
usually caused by the dilation or contraction of the vessels supplying 
blood to the head, and it is our daily expeiience that blushing and 
pallor are caused by strong mental emotions Commenting on the 
emotion of feai. Professor Metchnikoff maintains .— 

" Fear and cold alike cause contraction of the superficial blood-vessels, and, in 
' man, excite the contraction of the mmute rudimentary,, muscles inserted at the- 
roots of the hairs * Goose-skin ’ is caused by the contraction of these muscles, 
the condition being a functional rudiment, no longer serving to warm the skm nor to- 
make the body appear lai^rj Fear, which is occasionally able to excite the 
contraction of the involuntary muscles, also stimulates other muscles against the 
will Under the influence of emotions that powerfully affect the nervous system, and' 
particularly under that of fear, contractions of the bladder and mtestines may be 
so violent that it is impossible to prevent the voidmg their contents Accidents of 
this kmdarenot mfrequent mthe case of youthful candidates at examinations’ 
(Tho Prolongation of Life, page 196) 

Mr Banaji, quoting Hufeland, says — 

“ Certam habits or dispositions of mmd not only depnve the body of its vita 
powers, but as they incessantly sharpen the gall, they are continually prepanng- 
a secret poison, and by the general irritation of the gall increasmg m an extraordi¬ 
nary degree self-consumption 

" To these belongs that malignant disposition of mankind known by the name 
of peevishness Nothmg can so much blast the bloom of life, shut up every access 
to pleasure and enjosrment, and change the beautiful stream of life mto a stagnated 
^ puddle, as this disagreeable habit I advise every one who regards his life precious 
to fly from this deadly poison (peevishness) and never to suffer it even to approach 
(r/ie Greatest Discovery of Psychology, page 64) 

The Saviour’s philosophy now becomes clear Obviouslj’'^ the 
seeker after immortality and bliss must shun the emotions of hatred 
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and cultivate those of love^ He must meet harmful emotions from 
another with nobler emotions of his own, and transmute evil into good 
in the crucible of love In a sacred Scripture it is said 

“ Jfofcfc (Nirvana) hath not hidden on the back of the heavens, or on the 
surface of the earth, or m the depths of Patala (lower world) the dissolution of 
ahamhura (egotism) on the disappearance of all desue—5uchisnioA<a ” 

By a domineering, supercilious demeanour all that one can ex¬ 
pect to gain is a temporary sense of greatness over certain members 
of our race, but surely it can mean pleasuie only to the most degraded 
intellect There are others who are superior to us and who can trea 
us in the same manner When we reflect on the harm these hateful 
emotions aie apt to produce, we must recognize that the temporary 
sense of triumph, or supenoiity, over one’s subordinates is no compen¬ 
sation for the evil wrought in one’s own system, ^^t is in our power 
to avoid the generation of the poison of hatred, and we must exert 
ourselves to do so, if health and happiness aie to be attained Man 
will find that, as he cultivates the emotions of Love, he is spared 
most of the headaches and other ills which the flesh is said to be heir 
to The Theosophists maintain {A Study in Consciousness, page 
367) - 

“ Since the nature of the Self is bliss, and that bliss is only hindered in 
manifestation by resisting arcumstances, that which removes the friction between 
itself and these circumstances and opens its onward way must lead to its Self-realiz- 
ation, I c, to the reahzation of bliss Vnrtne does this, and therefore (virtue is a 
means to bliss ^ Where the inner nature of thmgs is peace and joy, the harmony 
which permits that nature to unveil itself must bnng peace and joy, andtobrmg 
about this harmony is the work of virtue ” 

Therefore, the Saviour’s teaching about meeting evil with good, 
anger with kindliness, and persecution with prayer for the welfare 
of the persecutor, is perfectly m accoi-d with the scientific truths 
4ibout the hygiene of life and the attainment of the beatific condi¬ 
tion called Bliss Nirvana is open unto him alone who brings this 
teaching into daily practice , unto none else 

It IS even possible to work out the effect of the emotions of love 
and hatred with mathematical precision, so far as the attainment of 
bliss IS concerned. For, inasmuch as'the attainment of bliss depends 
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tipon an unshakable conviction in the godly natuie of the soul, no 
■one who denies its divinity by thought, word, or deed can 
ever hope to reach the goal. *, Now, when one abuses one’s 
neighbour one cannot be said to be showing respect to the 
attribute of divinity in his soul, and, theiefore, must be taken 
to have fallen from one’s high faith, and to be travelling in a 
direction opposed to the one in which lies the goal in view 
Furthermore, when one does not show respect to Life in another’s 
body, one cannot also regard one’s own Life as divine since they are 
alike in all essential respects Thus, whether it be love foi one’s 
neighbour, friends, relations, other human beings or animals, in loving 
them, one leally loves one’s true Self, realizes one’s inner divinity, 
and speedily acquires bliss , while in hating any one, even enemies and 
lower animals one only moves away from the goal, hence, stands in the 
way of one’s own progress, and comes to grief Thus it appears that 
those who laid down " bless them that curse you, and pray for them that 
persecute you ” (Matt, v 44) were not lunatics, but men given to very 
axact and sober thinking The Divinity of the Self is to be realized for 
attaining Bliss, man should, therefore, always strengthen his belief 
in the Godhood of the soul by thought, word and deed It can now be 
seen why the slaughtenng of animals is forbidden by the higher 
religions None* who kills the humblest of these dumb creatures, and 
•discards their mute appeal for mercy, can ever hope to come into the 
realization of Life eternal, for Love is necessary for the acquisition of 
bliss, but killing can only go to destroy the sense of union and harmony 
■with the Self 

/ In practice. Love will be found to be a great powei for subduing 
•evil, whether in a family, in society, in' a nation, or amongst mankind 
g:enerally in the world While hatred would separate. Love would 
unite The former causes the downfall of nations by disunion , but 
"the latter binds mankind together m one brotherhood, however unlike 
they may be in other respects.’ History has, over and over again, 
proved and illustrated the fact that the biggest and most powerful 
nations have come to gnef through the principle of hatred and 
<5ontempt, which they had adopted as their guide m then dealmgs 
with others. 
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There are two ways of living: in the world. fl) for one’s own 
selfish ends, and (2) by carryinp out the principle of love in one’s life 
The foimer path leads to pnde, covetousness, tyranny, and to a short 
career of prospeiity during: which the seeds of disintegration germinate 
and glow apace Then begins the reverse process which in\olves the 
selfish m trouble, wars, humiliation and defeat, and finally, also in 
destiuction The path of Love, on the other hand, is free fiomsuch 
disasters It is one smooth, evei-peaceful, evei-jojous existence with 
an ever-widening circle of fuends, ever-increasing power and glory, 
and with no feai of loss oi disharmony anv where We may apply 
these principles to small families and societies or to great nations and 
empires, their working is uniform thioughout Let theie be mutual 
hatred between husband and wife, and veiy soon home will cease to be 
happv, let the feeling of mutual distiust take possession of the 
heaits of men, and it will soon disperse society , let disunion cieep in 
among men m a nation, and soon theie will be civil wars Similarly, let 
the various races constituting an empire hate each other, and it will 
very soon become convulsed with wars and shaken to its very 
foundation It is against the law of nature that hatied should be pros¬ 
perous beyond certain limits, and because in hatred energy is dissipat¬ 
ed needlessly, loss of power must ultimately lesult We should ever 
tiy to live peacefully and happily with the other membeis of oui race, 
always trying to establish a real brotherhood of man, with everyone con¬ 
tributing his or her share of goodwill towards the common good Let the- 
father not only love his family but the whole society and generation 
of men all over the woild, let the eldeis propagate the interest not 
only of their limited community but of the whole of the.human race, 
and let the king protect not only his own nation, but all the races in 
his empire and, also, the inteiests of mankind in general, although 
outside his own kingdom When the ideal is realized, theie will be- 
one continuous millennium of unbroken peace and prosperity all over 
the world, in which even the animals will not be grudged an enjoyment 
of life which IS dear to all. This seems to have been the ancient Indian.' 
ideal as the Puranas record In more lecent times, however, know¬ 
ledge dwindled and selfishness took hold of the hearts of men, with 
the result that with the splitting up of the biotherhood the 
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Muhummadans appeared- on the scene, and easily established their 
•empire in the land They too adopted the principle of hatred in their 
rule, and so the world witnessed their downfall, in the fulness of time 
-Let us now cast a glance at Europe where the principle of hatred is 
less in evidence in the relations between the individuals and the 
state There even such small nations as the Dutch, the Spaniards and 
others have not only held their own, but have also extended their 
empires to other countries where the dissensions engendered by hatred 
have given them a foothold for establishing themselves 

History thus teaches the important lesson that it is Love which 
builds, establishes, and makes secure, and hatred which disunites, dis¬ 
perses, and destroys This is a law of nature, and all the endeavours 
of man to defy it aie vain Dr. Besant rightly urges {The Universal 
Text-book of Religion and Morals, pages 176-7) — 

“ The study of past history may convince those who are not readily accessible 
to reasoning, that Brotherhood, in very truth, is a law in nature For a law proves 
itself as completely by the destruction of that which disregards it, as by the support 
of that which is harmonious with it Nation after nation, State after State, has fallen 
into rum by the ignormg of the Brotherhood where the strong oppress the weak, 
instead of protecting them , where the nch exploit the poor, instead of aidmg them , 
ivhere the learned despise the ignorant, instead of educating them, there the mexorable 
finger of nature ivrites over the civili7Ation Doomed But a little wlule, and it has 
passed away Only when Brotherhood is practised shall a civilization rise that shall 
endure ” 

It IS open to us to so behave towards our fellow-beings as to 
•establish the biotherhood of man or to thwart all progress towaids 
that ideal In the one case, we leceive oui share of joy under the ^ 
Rule of Love, but in the other, we must be prepared for the slow but 
sure justice which nature has prepared for those who violate her 
purpose, for the Ideal of Natuie is like a stone and woe unto him who 
falls foul of it, for — 

“ Whosoever shall fall upon that stone shall be broken, but on whomsoe\er it 
shall fall, it wll grind him to powder iLuke, xx 181 

Perhaps in the piesent state of human society it is somewhat 
-difficult to bring the ideal of brotherhood into realization all at once, 
but because it is difficult to do so at once furnishes no excuse for not 
15 
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advancing, however slowly it may be, towards it It only lequiies an 
endeavour from us all, the luleis and the luled alike The 
proper attitude foi rulers and kings is to spread the light of 
Truth and Knowledge among then subjects so that they may 
be able to co-operate consciously for the realization of the brotherhood, 
\^hile the ruled cannot do better than to advance the cause of 
the ideal with selfless, intelligent co-opeiation with their rulers 
When both, the ruleis and the ruled, work harmoniously together for' 
the amelioration of the condition of the whole of the human race, the 
misunderstandings that so often form the causes of deeds of bloodshed, 
iniquity and oppression, which have disfigured the pages of the history 
of almost all nations in the past, and which are, after all, due to a 
simple Ignorance of the laws of nature, will cease to exist, and mutual 
goodwill and trust and fellow-feeling will take their place The idea 
of fear has no room here, for fear requires the maintenance of pres¬ 
tige, power and favouritism and cannot do without them, while love 
abolishes differences, turns enemies into friends, and unites the 
several sections and classes of society into one harmonious whole. 

The notion of superiority is also a form of the emotion of hatred, 
and a piece of hateful falsehood, whether it be of one’s physical, men¬ 
tal, or moral attainments If we are supenor to some, m some res¬ 
pects, sure enough there are otheis who are supenor to us in others 
Real superiority lies m the development of one’s spiritual nature, but 
m that case it takes the form of humility, not of arrogance, or hauteui 
According to the Bible, Jesus was one of the meekest of men of his age 
He used to squat down on the ground, eat with his hands, and dress 
just as the poor people do today m the East, but many a preacher of 
his gospel now looks down upon this simple mode of life, and consi¬ 
ders those who live m the way the great Master did as sociallv and 
mentallj inferior to himself The difference is that w^hile the foimer 
preached the Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven, the latter preaches that 
of culture and pow er, though there is a mechanical repetition of the 
great sa> ings of the Mastei in his speech Need we wonder at a fash- 
lon-nnd-acquisition civilization, rather than salvation, being the ideal 
of mankind in our day? A mercenary, compromising attitude of' 
priesthood is responsible foi this deplorable change all over the world- 
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The IJrnhmana i*; no ONCcption to the rule Formerh’the temporal 
po\\er ^oiiFlit j'uiflauce of the church in all niatter&, but now the 
chutvh has been coinralcd from, and, in man\ insKinces, lendcred 
i?ubrcr\ienl and «:er\ilo to the ^tate The result is c\ceedinpl\ dcplor- 
,'iblc. inasmuch a'^ vhile formerh the moral side of thmps was ahvajs 
Kent m mow, now that side comes in either w hen it does not clash 
with the ixniit of \iea of the woOd, oi to hide tnc evil deeds of men 
under its cloak of In poci isv ;u,d shamc*facednc.>-s The chin ch, finding 
it** power da ndling, tno^ to letain it'' hold by p andciing to the 
c\!l ta'-tesof ininand In sanctioning then umightcou^ deedV What 
ha? biourhi this .about is the lack of true knowledge, foi knowledge 
is power which none can dcf>. We care not what creed tlie priest 
belonrs to. but it will be generalh seen that the foiciblo lemarksof 
addressed to the Scribe'; and Plunisees.aic fully merited and 
dtsei tcd b\ him, Wlien n man is not certain of hi? own ground and is 
cornipt. he cannot but he ahvpocrife. he certainh cannot preach ‘ w'lth 
aulhontj ' Perhaps the woman w ho w as taken before Jesus for his 
sanctioning hoi stoning would, if taken before the priesthood of our 
ow n time, meet a \ ery diffcienl fate from the one she did at his hands 
In poliUc?, as 111 all the other dcpaitments of life, we shall find 
that it 1 ? impossible to make any ical progress except by woiking in 
harmonv w ith the divine laws A glance at the pages of the world’s 
historj shows that empire after empire w’as formed by men, in all 
nations, each one tijmg to surpass, in solidaiity and strength, all 
others that preceded It, but the ultimate'fate of each and everyone 
of them, w’lthout a single exception, wms the same, namely, destruc¬ 
tion The reason foi this lay in the principle of hatred which 
go\erncd the he.arts of kings and rulers of men So long as they 
adhered to the principle of love in their dealings with mankind, their 
kingdoms flourished to their own and their subjects' advantage, but 
the moment the> allowed their hearts to be swayed by piide and the 
lo\e of self-aggrandizement, they were swept away from existence 
Here also it is clear that the failure to obseive the law of brotheihood 
was the cause of their downfall, for pride and self-glonfication give 
nse to the worst kind of hypocrisy and intrigue, and, ultimately, also 
lead to tyranny, the mother of destruction 
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The true principles of good governance have been laid down by 
the great moralist and poet, Sa’di of Sheeraz, in the two following 
couplets 

sgyf' y J^-}^ “-I 


ITr (11 The people ar^ like the root, and the king like the tree, the strength of 
the tree depends on the root, my son ’ 

(2) The people are bke a tree from which, if thou noundiest it, thou canst 
enjoy fruit to thine own and thme friends’ satisfaction ] 


These are the true principles of good government, and wherever 
they have been put into practice they have never failed to afford 
happiness and joy to all concerned It is well to bear in mind that 
the aim of existence is not to fill our own pockets to the detriment 
of all others of our race, nor to lord ic over mankind, but to so live in 
the world as to allow ourselves afid all others to attain to the fullest 
measure of peace, harmony and happiness which aie available here 
and hereafter, and to evolve out into perfect Gods which is our ultimate 
destiny. It is also well to lemember that each step we take m the 
wrong diiection, unless retraced in time, takes us nearer the yawning 
abjss of destruction, and that after a certain number of wrong steps 
have been taken it will be out of our power to retrace them at all 
Even today our politicians aie trying to govern the world with 
the rule of hatred, and are leading its nations into sure destruction 
They aim at ‘ world power’ for the glorification of their own nation, 
forgetting that man cannot run counter to the laws of nature with 
impunity The past history of great nations is there to convince all, 
who might be open to conviction, of the fact that stability and per^ 
matiency of kingdoms are possible only when they are founded on the 
solid and sure basis of Love, and that in the matter of world-conquest 
or world-rule, no amount of diplomatic skill, heavy armament, or ships 
and soldiers can possibly avert the doom which follow's a disregard of 
the spiritual Law of Love 

One consequence of the ambition of world-conquest is the fever¬ 
ish competition which «has been going on among the different nations 
of the world, each one dreading the nvalrj of othere, and making 
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greater and greater sacrifice to ensure superior eflBciency, with the 
result that peace has become possible only by being armed to the 
teeth The fear of a strong combination of enemies constantly spurs 
us to raise the standard of strength and efficiency of our forces, and 
necessitates the expenditure of large sums of money eveiy year 
But where is all this money to come from ’ Taxation engenders 
internal discontent, and, unless kept within reasonable bounds, 
must lead to strikes, agitation, rebellion, and even civil wais It 
IS bad politics, indeed, which prepares the national defences by 
impoverishing the people The ‘ mailed fist' policy cannot be ex¬ 
pected to lead to any lasting peace and happiness, and its success 
may be said to depend on the constant dread, on all hands, which 
prevents open rupture, till some one feels stronger than some one 
else, so that, instead pf enjoying a sense of security and peace, 
we live in a state of peipetual dread, which we try to meet and 
counteract by spreading fear among others, in our own turn It 
IS painful to observe the enormous sums of money which are annually 
spent in designing and manufacturing special types of engines of 
destruction. Already men are groaning under the weight of taxes which 
they have to pay as the price of peace, and the cost of living has 
gone up enormously Yet the suiface politicians who are respon¬ 
sible for this kind of Government fail to see that they can never 
establish internal and external peace and harmony by the rule 
of Dread, and blindly follow the course chalked out by themselves 
for the management of the world If Love had been the guid¬ 
ing principle of our political life there would have been no such dread 
anywhere, and nations would have lived side by side, and co-opeiat- 
ed with one another as friends , for Love is the power which binds 
together and effectively destroys fear Where Love reigns there is 
. no room for distrust Religion points out that a king should fight 
in defence of his people and empire, using only righteous means 
and weapons which do not inflict harm on non-combatants , and the 
ancient Records (PurUnas) are full of accounts of glories won on the 
battlefield by chiefs and wairiors of old But it does not counte¬ 
nance the mad policy of world-conquest, or the plunging of nations 
into war for the personal giatification of kings 
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Since love gives rise to confidence and amity, and hatred to 
fear and a sense of revenge, it follows that peace and harmony, inter¬ 
nal and external alike, are to be had only under the rule of 
Love. Even today, if we change our point of view, and try to 
replace hatred with love, we shall find that there will be peace and 
plenty for the whole of the human race Under the government 
of Love there can never be any discontent, and the need for heavy 
armament and aimies disappearing, the money allotted to that depart¬ 
ment of national defence can be utilized for the geneial welfare of 
the masses The science of modem politics i? at wai with the 
science of peace, and must be modified to suit the conditions which 
an advancing civilization demands Despotism is already at an 
end, but the svstem of representative government, which seems to 
be better suited to modem times than absolute monarchy, has not 
been perfected as yet The most enlightened foim of government 
should mean a sort of modified socialism in which the different 
races of mankind, the yellows, the leds, the blacks, and the whites 
all live in a faraily-like union, in which no special pnvileges are 
recognized many particular individuals, and in which the sole test 
of the capacity to manage the affaiis of the state consists in nothing 
other than love combined with competence 

Such also seems to have been the original scheme of the Christian 
Church in its inception Let us not be daunted by its failure, but 
rather try to remove the causes which brought it about When 
people like Ananias and Sapphira are drawn to the church, not by 
the power of Love, but by a sense of fear excited by the miracles 
of saints, the cause of the church is not advanced in the least there¬ 
by True lo\ e rests on wisdom, and knows no hypocrisy , and it is 
true love that is required to turn the leign of powder and shot, the 
rule of dread, into the kingdom of God So long as this principle is 
not kept in view and made the goal of all human politics, no kingdom 
of man, however well-backed by artillerv* and militaiy skill, can be 
permanent, for the great Master declared 

*• 'Diercfore say 1 unto jou, that Uie Kingdom of God shall be taken from \ou 
anil miffn tn a nation bnngmg forth the fruits thereof’'—(Matt. x\i 43 ) 
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In this one sentence was summed up the whole philosophy of 
political science two thousand ^eavs ap^o Its mcaninp: is that poli¬ 
tical prreatness depends on and follows the morality of the heart, and 
soon bepnns to ^anish w ilh the dcpai tine of the spirit of goodwill So 
far as its application is conccined, we find actual instances m history 
illu'-tratiiifr its fundamental truth The c.ise of the Jews is strongly 
in point Somehow the Hebrew nation had imbibed the idea of 
bemir the chosen people, and desiied to lemain so exclusively. Piidc 
soon brought aboul thou fall The Indians, too, came to adopt a 
polici of icscrie and indilTcicncc in lespcct of the truth, and did little 
or nothing to practi'^e oi preach it to thewoild The i esult was that 
thej became duidod amongst thomscKcs and lost then independence 
The Muhuinmadans ,iKo failed to avail themselves of the true teach¬ 
ing of religion and, foi that .eason, then empires have been broken 
up e\cr> where 

In discu'ising the pnncijde of political freedom, it is to be 
ob'!er”ed that national independence docs not alwavs signify 
individual freedom, for. while it is tine that national independ¬ 
ence presupposes the fieedom of individuals, it is no less tiue 
that national freedom is more illusory than real where the element of 
fear has not been eliminated altogether, so that vvheie people live in 
a constant diead of their neighbours, wheie individual fieedom is 
suboidmatcd to the demands of national Militarism, and vvheie life and 
libertv might be jeopaidized anv moment at the mere wish of one’s 
neighboui, and have nothing more solid or substantial to depend upon 
than powder and shot, there the slate of the people can hardly be said 
to be free On the other hand, it is quite conceivable that full libeity 
might be enjojedby the membera of a subject race, if the relations 
between them and then rulers aie based on the principle of neigh¬ 
bourly love It follows from this that the political emancipation of 
our race depends not on our ability, as a nation, to beat ofiF all enemies, 
but on our capacity to turn these very enemies into friends. The 
practising of univeisal Love, then, is the true guaiantee of peace and 
freedom We can now updei stand why eveiy rational religion lays 
considerable stress on its observance, though each gives different rea¬ 
sons for It. Foi instance, Vedanta bases it on the unity of Self, which 
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IS fully emphasized by Prof Deussen in his Aspects of Vedanta (p. 
124) - 

“Thegospels fix quite correctly as the highest law ofmorahty Love your 
neighbour as yourself But why should I do so, since by the order of nature I feel pam 
and pleasure only in myself, not m my neighbour ’ The answer is not m the Bible (this 
venerable book being not yet quite fiee of the Semitic reahsmj, but it is in the Veda, is 
m the great formula ‘tat twam asi,’ which gives m three words metaphysics and morals 
altogether You shall love your neighbour as yourself,—because you are your neigh¬ 
bour, and mere illusion makes you believe that your neighbour is something different 
from yourself ” 

The fact, however, is that the lule of neighbourly love depends 
entirely upon the Law of Kaima which teaches us that in injuiing or 
belittling others we do moie injuiy to om own souls than to the object 
of our hatied For the effect of actions—whether mental or physical 
01 those originating in speech—is preserved in the constitution of the 
ego and bears fiuit in certain chaiaeteristie forms, vntue leading to- 
desirable and happy results and vice to all that is unpleasant, undesirable 
and painful And so far as the temporal world is concerned, it is easy to 
see that all manifestations of the emotion of tiue Love carry with them 
a feeling of expansion, or ‘more-ness,’ and actually go to ineiease the 
vigour of life, while the opposite kind of feelings give nse to a sense 
of shrinkage, ' less-ness,’ and oppiession in one's own self, and also 
produce mutual distrust among men , and it is a chaiactenstic of this 
kind of distrust that it seldom fails to lead to the state of tension which 
can only be described as ‘ armed truce ' The freedom of one's neigh¬ 
bour, then, IS the measure of one’s own He who would be fiee 
himself must, therefore, set his neighboui free in the first instance > 
The advantage of Love over the opposite kind of emotion appears- 
clearly in thelife-and-death struggle of nations foi then independence^ 
for while a settlement brought about by the agency of the foimer in¬ 
volves neither bloodshed nor an estrangement of lelations between two- 
contending nations, and is actually a source of strength to them both, the 
one arrived at through the instrumentality of the latter is only bought 
at the cost of blood and money, and also entails the maintenance of an 
armed encampment in the future It follows from this that the poli¬ 
tical emancipation of the world is not to be achieved by forming any 
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comiminitj of men or nation*! foi deeds of ngprression and bloodshed, 
but by imparlinp true Knowledpe to mankind so that u hen the spiri¬ 
tual perception of the race i-^ awakened and the ma'!ses become convinc¬ 
ed of the unrcalit\ and inslabililN of the worldlj pomp and show, and 
of the 1 eahtv of their ow n jrodh nature, thov w ill, of theii own accoid 
and free-will, piocced to laKc the nccessaiy steps to establish the prin¬ 
ciple of cqualitN betw cen all classes of men Thus will be abolished, 
once for all and forc\er, the invidious distinction between the difleient 
sections and communltle^ of men 

'^From the ii-c and fall of Rieat empiies m the past we might also 
learn the imporl.ant lesson tnal justice is the principle of !:olidaut\ 
and powci. for jU‘«lice begets confidence and confidence unites indivi¬ 
duals into coloniC'!, colonies mlo states, and stales into einpiies. Wheie 
justice IS \\anting, theic is no trust , without trust, theie is no identi- 
t\ of mtore>-t .and without an identit\ of interest theie can be no- 
isprit dc coi ps, w Inch is the root of pow er It is onlv m the absence 
of justice th.it arbitrarinos^ w .th Us inseparable companion favouritism 
comes into vogue The unjust tiies to fortify himself against his ene- 
m.cs by the cxercifeO of faiouiitisni But Nature nevei countenances 
this method and though the clouds ma> seem to disperse foi the time 
being fiom the honzon, thei .ire forced back 6nly to gather more thickly 
a little later For f.'wouritism leads to inefficiency and to rivalry of a 
moan sort, and no empire c.m hold together when the units composing 
It lack in efficiency and fitness to take part in the ‘ struggle for exist¬ 
ence * Theie is no exception to this rule The downfall of all forms 
of autocracj is due to this simple Jaw* of Nature. Justice, it wull be 
seen, goes a long waj to counterbalance fear, for it inspires the heart 
w-ith confidence, and maintains peace and balance in the mind , it is the 
mother of goodwill and order in communities, and makes concord be¬ 
tween husband and wufe and love between master and servant As 
Colton said, “ if stnet justice be not the rudder of all our other virtues, 
the faster w'c sail, the further we shall find ourselves from the Haven 
w'here we would be ” 

If we look around us, we cannot fail to be impressed with the 
remarkable fact that the ruling races and nations in the world are 
those which practise the great virtue of justice, and are composed of 
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individuals who have implicit confidence in one another, while the rest, 
whose main characteristic is want of confidence in one another, simply 
exist as slaves Need we wonder at this result ^ A house divided 
against itself cannot stand , for love is the great force which solidifies 
families as well as nations and unifies them into a well-organized 
whole And the first pnnciple of love is justice, which springs from 
tiuthCulness For where truthfulness is lacking there is no self-res¬ 
pect ; and in the absence of respect for one’s own self, there can be 
no respect for any one else, except the lip-respect of a time-server 
for the time being 

To the races which aspire to oceup^y theii proper place in the 
council of nations, we wmuld advise the practising of truthfulness, 
under all circumstances They need not do anything else This one 
virtue alone will bring about an adjustment of all their lelations, of 
its own inherent foice Shakespeare nghtlv says. 

“ To thme own self be true, 

And It must follow as the night the day, 

Uiou canst not then be false to any man ” 

4 

But it is not the whole truth, for we ought to add to this * when 
thou art truly true to 'thine own Self, it must also follow that none 
can then be false to thee ’ 

Truthfulness is the powei which binds nations together Not 
only IS Its disregard fraught with national calamity and degradation 
but indmduallj, also, it can only lead to ruin. We might work out 
Its consequences fiom the points of view of leligion and matenalisro 
both ^ 

Fiistly, as regards religion^Jfalsehood directly produces impurity 
of the heart, perveits and deadens the finer instincts, converts the 
nobler emotion of love into that of hatred, and renders the ego unfit 
for the highei forms of unfoldraent It makes the intellect cloudy, 
and replaces the serenity of mind with worry and anxiety, thus 
directly robbing the ego of ananda, or bliss, the acquisition and 
-enjovment of which IS the sole aim and aspiration of the soul- The 
hai wants to be happy, hut does the very thing which directly gives 
-birth to unhappiness ’ It is like pulling out the foundation to build 
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"the superstructure with ^Spiritual progiess is impossible without 
peace of mind, and peace of mind cannot be had till the heait be 
purified, hence, lying is an immediate obstacle on the path of 
emancipation^! 

Secondly, so far as material prosperity is concerned, it is also 
easy to see that untruthfulness even here ultimately leads to ruin 
We resort to falsehood to gam a cheap advantage by dishonest means 
But dishonesty never flourishes in the long run, howevei much may 
be the immediate advantage to be gained thereby If it were other¬ 
wise, all the thieves, and dacoits and forgers, in the world, would 
>be millionaues in no time, but happily such is not the case 
National prosperity is no exception to this rule 

The short-lived triumph, which falsehood and dishonesty secure 
foi their votary, m some instances, is too feeble a recompense for 
"the life-long anguish and fear which inevitably follow m then wake. 
The liar cannot look an honest man m the face , his featuies bear the 
stamp of wretchedness and sm, he shuffles and cringes and loses 
his self-reliance Prosperity m business is impossible with such 
qualifications as these, and the health of the body, depending, as it 
does, on mental strength and purity, also suffeis m consequence 
This IS not all, for those whom the liar defrauds, become his enemies 
when the fraud is discovered, and hunt him down sooner or later 
Aie these conditions worth purchasing m consideration of some tem¬ 
porary gam by falsehood and deceit ? We venture to hope that no 
man in his senses will answer this question m the affirmative 

Truthfulness and Justice will also be found sufficient to establish 
peace and harmony wherever the interests of individuals and nations 
may clash, for they beget love, which, m the case of the body m 
power, takes the form of sympathy, and of loyalty m that of the 

other 

Eyery luling nation must lely on the loyalty of the subject 
lace, if it wishes its own rule to be perpetuated But what does 
loyalty mean ’ Does it mean a giaraophone-like lepioduction of what 
has been put into a terrified mouth by some overbeanng agency, oi 
does it mean a spontaneous gush and bubbling up of that indefinable 
feeling, oi emotion, of confidence m which love and lespect 
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are blended together m a heart which delights in giving expression 
to its natural feeling, of its own accord ? It is always possible to 
bully anj^ one into an expression of a forced sentiment of loyalty, 
but the statesman who lelies upon this kind of loyalty in his calcula¬ 
tions will very soon find himself getting into deeper water. True 
statesmanship aims not at removing oi suppressing the symptoms- 
of ‘ disease ’ or fiiction tempoiarily, but at stamping out their 
causes 

We have said that loyaltv is an emotion , so the question which 
now anses is how is it to be engendered in the human heart ^ Now, 
a stud} of the laws which govein human emotions reveals the lact 
that they spiing from mental conviction, and since mental conviction, 
in Its turn, depends on the opinion one forms on mature delibeiation, 
they may be said to depend on the opinion one is led to entertain 
concerning an individual oi a state Now, the emotion of loyaltv like 
that of friendship, belongs to the class of the emotions of Love, and, 
consequently, arises in the heart only when it is convinced of the 
relation of love existing between itself and the body in power 

But, since the mind naturally entertains a feeling of hatred for 
all those who impose lestriction of some kind or other on it, the 
emotion of loyalty is opposed to the inmost natui e o f the heart. Lucki¬ 
ly enough, there is a single exception to this rule and it is fur¬ 
nished by Love itself Hence, when the person who imposes lestraint. 
on another happens to be actuated by a feeling of love, the manifesta¬ 
tion of which takes the form of action rather than of words, the 
heart willingly sacrifices its natural resentment and accepts the 
obligations and lestiictions in the name of Love We find this prin¬ 
ciple illustrated in all the dealings of mankind , whether it be the 
lelation subsisting between parent and child, master and servant, 
superior and subordinate, lover and beloved, or that between the king 
and his subjects, it is love and love alone which induces .one to 
cheeifully acknowledge the authority of the other Hence, loyalty 
depends diiectly on the nature of the acts performed by the king. 
How little of the psychology of emotions do those statesmen who try 
to exact It from the people know, is obvious from our analysis As a 
matter of fact, the very act of forcing the tongue to give expression to 
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an emotion of love goes to engender hatred in the heart, because the 
heait resents pressure of every kind whatsoever. By violence, or 
j the fear of violence, you may force the tongue to utter and the 
pen to write a veritable encyclopaedia on loyalty , but no amount 
f of force can compel tne heart to endorse a single word of what the 
tongue utters or the pen writes, for, as we have said above, hearts 
are impervious to the heaviest artilleiy, and respond only to the 
gentle and soothing influence of love 

Some politicians think that the policy of "divide et impera’ 
is the best method of maintaining law and order We shall see how 
far it is consistent with good administiation Now, rule means 
haimony, good government, and the existence of fnendlv relations 
among all classes and communities in the country, and its value lies 
in the peace and prosperity which it aims at securing for the people 
But the essence of the idea underlying the policy of “divide and 
-* rule” IS to set people quanellmg with one another, hence to create 
friction ill-will, internal lawlessness, general chaos, and political 
paralysis—in plain English, misrule Thus, to govern by the prin¬ 
ciple of ‘ divide and rule ’ means the creation of trouble for the 
people and the government both, in the first instance Now, since 
the creation of trouble for one’s self is always suicidal, he who 
^idvises any government to adopt, or adhere to, a policy of divide and 
rule has no right to be considered wise The true value of this 
principle is to be found in its application to one's enemies in the time 
-of war When our enemies are thrown into a state of political con- 
, fusion and paralysis by internal dissensions, it becomes easier to 
conquer their country Hence, we adopt such methods as are likely 
to bring about mutual misunderstanding among them, although 
•even at such times these means are not considered honourable 
by religion This is because it never allows the worldly ambitions 
•of men to mar the prospects of their souls. Therefore, the policy 
^ cf weakening the enemy by creating misrule in his country, if permis¬ 
sible at all, IS suited to a time when there is a conquest to be made , 
it should never be resorted to in dealing with one’s friends or proteges 
■Good government necessitates the blending of all interests in the 
interests of the state, hence a reconciliation of all the elements of 
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discord and dishaimonv. Spintual blessings are not meant for a 
country wheie lawlessness is the ideal set to the people to aspire 
to Besides, one can hardly hope to find m the world any people 
so foolish as never to see through the thm veil of this policy and 
the moment they come round to recognize what the real game 
13. confusion must necessarily become worse confounded It works 
onlv so long as the people do not recognize that in the general good 
of all abne lies the good of each and every individual 

Another error which modem politicians commit, at times, is 
the laying of too much stiess on prestige. The relations between 
the king and the people, however, cannot improve so long as errors 
of the ruling bodies aie shielded on this false principle Prestige 
IS tne creature of fear, but it is love, and not fear, which generates 
loyalty For fear, as we ha\e seen, creates discontent and provokes 
resentment Under its influence people express their resentment in 
whispers, and form secret alliances to undermine authonty Where, 
therefoie, the aim is to build up a stable empne, prestige should 
notberghtly imoked to protect the wrong-doer, or to pei-petuate 
the wrong done The undoing of the wrong done, with a graceful 
acknowledgment of the blunder committed, will at once conquer the 
hearts of the people and secure their active co-operation The latter 
also ought to do their best to co-operate with the governing body for 
the preservation of law and order* for their own prospenty depends on 
the maintenance of peace in the land It was for this reason that it 
was sa’d. “ Render unto Cssar the things that be Caesar s and unto 
God the things that be God’s ” (Luke, xx. 5 ) It should never be 
forgotten that fault-finding is a means of reform only when the object 
of criticism hannens to be one’s own self, to reform others, it is neces¬ 
sary first to make them feel their shortcomings by example rather than 
precept It's no good to raise one’s voice in denunciation The voice 
hich makes itself heard is not the % oice of many persons uttering 
incoherent, inconsistent, selfish, bigoted or offensive speech, but the 
voice whicn speaks for all, steady, clear, inoffensive though firm, 
neit’ner o\er-polite to border onfiatterj, nor lacking in courtesv to 
sa\ oar of rudeness or impertinence,—the voice, m short, not of any 
particular caste, or creed, or section of men, but of sober Reason. 
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Spintual influence will, thus, be found to be > the most potent 
means of removing the existing evil fiom all the departments of life 

The problem of reclaiming criminals will also be found to be 
one of spiritual morality. It is no use hoping to suppress ciime by 
the enforcement of penal laws, nor is theie any lasting good to be 
had out of the preventive methods of binding over men foi good 
behaviour, and the like These are meiely temporary measures, and 
succeed on account of the fear which thej' excite foi the time 
being 

Now, if we can agiee as to the cause or causes which lead a 
certain number of hitherto honest men to turn criminals, we can 
lay oui hand at once on the means of reclaiming them back to 
society and moral life Analysis will show that the principle of 
morality IS heie also at the bottom of the trouble, for no one imbued 
with good moral ideas is likely to take to a dishonest mode of living 
-Hence, the process of reclamation must embrace moial education to 
be of any effect Thus, no system is worthy to be called an admi¬ 
nistration, m the true sense of the word, m which either moral 
education is conspicuous by its absence, or is of a natuie which turns 
honest men into criminals, and it is equally clear that m all good 
administiations provision must be made for imparting wholesome 
ideas on morality to convicts Meie imparting of knowledge whereby 
they might earn a few annas a day is of no avail The prospect of a 
few ‘coppers’ at the end of a whole day’s haid woik is so utterly 
devoid of attraction that, unless the will be strongly imbued with 
the principle of honesty, the earliest chance of securing a moderately 
small fortune, without labour, will suffice to turn the scale m favour 
of dishonesty. Fear of punishment is too feeble a check under the 
ciicumstances, foi all criminals know that punishment follows detec¬ 
tion, but none where there is no trace left, and thev spend then ener¬ 
gies in maturing then plans, to reduce the chances of detection to the 
baiest possibilitv Fear of punishment, thus, instead of being an incen- 
' tive to good, virtuous living, acts m an exactly opposite manner So far, 
then, as moral obligation is made to rest on the laws of society and govern¬ 
ment, its force is exhausted the moment one can discov er some method 
of defeating detection. It must, therefore, be made to rest on a 
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foundation wheie detection cannot be prevented, nor punishment 
avoided , and that foundation is furnished by religion alone In order 
to leclaim criminals, it is necessary for the state to arrange for their 
religious education, so that they may begin to understand the nature 
•of their tiue Self and realize the consequences which aiise fiom a 
disregard of Spiritual Laws Society is expected to help the state m 
this task by example lather than precept, and since the ehU of society 
IS always constituted by the persons in power, —the rest of the public 
meiely mimic them—the duty cast on the higher officials of the state 
IS to see that the noblest and the best of the tiaditions of high morality 
«nd virtue aie maintained by them in then daily life as members of 
-society. 

Without spiritual help one may for ever go on tiying to remove 
the existing evil by newer and newer methods, but we shall discover 
that each newly invented remedy while partiallv suppiessing the 
old existing evil brings two other forms of it into existence. In all the- 
depaitments of life we see this unfoitunate result following human 
endeavour, we make laws to suppress somefonn of existing evil, but 
are soon called upon to lemove the harmful results of the new 
enactment itself' This is because the divine inspiiation is not our 
guide in the selection of lemedies for the removal of evil We not 
only Ignore such inspiration at times, hut often work in defiance of 
it, and some of us are so brought up and educated that there is little 
room in their hearts for spiritual tenderness Religion inculcates the 
principle of the universal brotherhood of man, based on the solid 
foundation of love, and demands that equality and justice be extended 
to all human beings, irrespective of caste, creed or nationality, but 
we, in our blind materialism, think that their application should be 
, confined to those cases only which do not affect our individual, racial 
or communal interests No one who has such narrow ideas of 
equality and justice can ever hope to establish a reign of peace for 
his own nation, or for the world , for nature does not countenance 
iniquity in any form, and although we may not see the punishment' 
following evil deeds immediately with our limited vision, still the 
far-sighted amongst us discern ra them the beginnings of causes of 
great retribution, which is, m the fulness of time, sure to overwhelm 1 
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humanity and shake the very foundations of the world The science of 
true politics aims, from the very commencement, at rooting out evil 
and establishing the reign of peace and plenty, and has breadth of 
view enough to include the whole world in its beneficent scheme 

1 To revert to the sayings of Jesus, those who are pure in heart do 
all good acts in secret, but the hypocrites do them m public, so that 
they might be considered great and holy by their fellow-beingsJ The 
hsrpocnte’s way is, however, not the way of salvation, for it is a 
perverse nature that finds pleasure in the insincere praise of mankind 
It IS high time that those who are under the impression that spiritual 
merit consists m the testimony of one's neighbour, corrected their 
wrong belief No one certainly will be admitted into heaven on the 
production of a certificate of good conduct from his neighbour 

‘ Be perfect like the Father ’ (Matt, v 48). " Is not life more 
than meat, and the body than raiment” (Matt vi 25) “ Take therefore 
no thought for the morrow for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself ” (Matt vi 34). “And seek not ye what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind ” 
(Luke. XU 29) “ But rather seek ye the kingdom of (5od; 

and all these things shall be added unto you” (Luke, xii 31) 
Have faith, and all will be well The mam thing to be avoided is 
attachment to the objects of the senses Have no love for the out¬ 
ward shape or form of a thing, for that is impermanent [If you 
attach yourself to a thing that is not lasting, you must come to gnef 
Be attached to the in-dwellmg Atman alone, which is eternal. There 
IS no mother, nor brother, nor sister, nor any other relation of the 
soul m the World One’s true relation is one’s own Self AlLthe 
other relations are false and elusive, like the Will-o’-the-Wisp, and 
the love of the false is ever fraught with evil. Hence, the Messiah 
declared “ He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me and he that loveth son or daughter more than me is 
not worthy of me” (Matt x 37) To the same effect is the state-, 
ment. 

If any man come to me and hate not his father, and mother," and wife and 
children, and brethren and sisters, yea and his own life also, he cannot be my disciple” 
(Luke, XIV 26) . 
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The reply which Jesus gave to some one who once pointed out 
to him that his mother and sisters were waiting to speak to him, 
is fully in keeping with this principle He then said that only 
those who did the will of the ‘ Father ’ were his relations, none elsa 
Accordingly the disciple who wanted leave to bury his dead father 
was told.— 

“ Follow me and let the dead bniy their dead ”* (Matt, vui 22) 

In the (rospel according to John is actually recorded an instance 
when Jesus addressed his mother by the undignified title of " woman ” 
(John, XIX 261. The Yogis say:— 

“ The afihctions are nesaenoe, ^;oism, attachment, averaon and loveof life ” 

Similarly, it is written in the Bhagavad Gita •— 

“ASection and aversion for the objects of sense} abide m the senses; let none 
come under the dommion of these two, they are obstmctors of the path" (Disc, in 34) 

'* He who regards impartially lovers, friends, foes, strangers, neutrals, foreign¬ 
ers and relatives, also the righteous and the unrighteous, he excelletb ’ (Disc, vi 9) 

The love of the body is likewise a source of trouble, and an 
obstacle to true liberation One most reahse the Ideal, regardless 
of everything else Jesus always said to every one who asked him 
about the means of salvation.— 

“ If any vian 'will come after me, let him deny himself, and tahe up his cross, and 
billow me" (Matt xn. 24) f 

Only those who are willing to pursue the Truth at 'all 
costs can get to it If we love our little personality, we shall never 
reach it, for its path is obstructed by the love of ‘ Un-Troth ’ If we 
get ready to crucify the little carnal self for the sake of the real Self, 
emancipation will come at once, forthe law is ‘ that whosoever shall 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose it shall find it ' 
(Matt 39) There is no need to propitiate any cosmic or extra-cosmic 

*0/ » The wise gneve neither for the hvmg nor for the dead ' —Bhagavad Gita 
(Disc.n 11) 

t Cf “And hethattakethnot his cross, and fbllowetfa after me, is not worthy 
of me ’’ (Matt. x. 3S) 
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deity for this, the whole thing is a Question of laws of which not a 
tittle shall be broken It does seem at times that villainy and deceit 
triumph over virtue and honesty, but in reality this is not so The 
apparent villain might have done a good act, and the virtuous and 
honest man one that is bad. Shall the laws of Nature cease to operate 
for good in favour of the foi mei, and for harm against the latter because 
of their general habit or reputation to the contrary ’ The laws do 
not lecognise any such thing as a generally good man or a habitual¬ 
ly bad one, they are simply concerned with each individual thought 
or act by itself ^^Every thought, whether good or bad, sets certain 
forces in motion which must have their due effect. In the morality of 
laws good and bad do not exist The same nature which has pointed 
out that the proper food for man is a fruit and nut diet has pointed 
out living flesh to be the only diet of tigers, wolves and other beasts of 
prey Where is the pnnciple of mercy then, in nature ^ This, however, 
IS not meant to furnish a plea for the slaughter of poor dumb animals 
to tickle the palate of the Epicure ' No wise man who has undei stood 
the laws of nature will ever think of eating meat * For him the evil 
consequences arising out of such a diet furnish a sufficient argument 
against its use If one only knew what evils arise out of it, one would 
shun It as poison. Is not its disgusting nauseating sight, m its 
uncooked state, a sufficient reason for its discontinuance ’ The 
Bhagavad Gita declares — 


“The foods that augment vitality, vigour, health, joy and cheerfulness, delicious 
bland, substantial and agreeable are dear to the pure The passionate desure foods * 
that are bitter, sour, sahne, overhot, pungent, dry and burning, and which produce 
pam, gnef and sickness That which is stale and flat, putnd and corrupt, leavuigs 
also and unclean, is the food dear to the dark ” 


To revert to the point of morality of nature, it is certain that she 
respects not our ideas of viitue and vice With her it is all a question 
of causes and effects—as you sow, so shall you reap. Neither is she 
a respecter of persons According to the Bible, Adam, the Son of Gkid 
(Luke, ill 38), violated one of the laws, and was promptly turned out of 
the Garden of Eden, while Jesus, a man (John, viii 40), by living in 
harmony with the Law became Christ If you are unhappy, who cares 


* See ' The Jam Philosophy ’ by V R Gandhi, pp 143—^163 
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for It in the Universe ’ There are hundreds and thousands of others 
who are more unhappy than you It is your own look-out whether 
you would be happy or miserable There is no punishment or reward 
outside the range of the laws of nature; and everj' moment is the 
Judgment* Day with these unerring, unfeeling laws When we violate 
the law we come to grief, but when we live in harmony with it we 
thrive U'he Sat-Chit-Ananda state is within us, and it is our own 
look-out whether we bury it deeper and deeper within us by our 
Ignorance and vicious living, or by chiselling off all impurities, like a 
sculptor, bring the hidden treasure into viewj 

The only way, then, of secunng freedom and happiness is the 
renunciation of desires which produce delusion and tighten the bonds 
The Vedantic simile of a dream, which is invaluable as a means for 
engendering the spint of vairagya m the soul, might be availed of here 
for the purpose, though not quite appropriate otherwise For just as 
in the state of dreaming we perform action in imagination, so might we 
be said to be dreaming now and acting in a huge dream While dream¬ 
ing, do we not perceive the objects created by our mind as if they had 
the same reality as ourselves ’ Do we not associate with our dream- 
phantoms, as if they were real beings ’ Aye, we treat them as real 
emstent beings, and eat and drink and make merry with them * We 
fall in love with them, just as we do on this plane, and feel grief, and 
break our hearts when we find the course of true love not running 
smooth even there We experience all sorts of sensations of joy and 
borrow in the dream-land just as we do here ’ Sometimes the sensa¬ 
tions are frightful * we fear, as we do on this material plane, run for 
dear life, hide ourselves from our enemies, and beg for mercy when 
unearthed and dragged out of the place of hiding At times we even 
perceive the hand of the assassin nse, the gleam of his daggei is seen 
•Diere is a movement of the descending arm. the skin is pierced, 
death now stares life full m the face , its gnp tightensthe piercing 
scr^mrfagomzedterror is uttered, hope is gone, and consciousness 
IS departing, when, all of a sudden, something snaps, and we find 


midst thereof, he wfll not do iniquity every 
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ourselves comfortably lying in our bed, in this material world of ours, 
laughing at our own dream ' What is it ? Is it not an index to what 
we are doing here m this world ? When the mind changes this chap¬ 
ter of incidents, shall we not be lying in our proper bed, the luxunous 
bosom of Eternity ’ Let us think over the scene in the dream-land 
Who was its creator ’ Was it not the result of the activity of the dream¬ 
er’s own mind ’ Did it not exist in his imagination alone ? But did 
he not, all the same, consider it so real and life-like as to actually live 
It m his own consciousness ? All these questions must be answered in 
the affirmative The dieam-scene was actually created by the dream¬ 
er’s own imagination, the creative faculty, the Holy Ghost, so to 
speak, of the mind, which also created a new light form for the dream¬ 
er to perform action through, on the dream stage Our own imagina¬ 
tion was the supporter and sustainer of the world of dream, and was 
within and without the whole dream-creation Why were we unhappy 
then ? What did we fear ? Were we not afraid of the creatures of 
our own mind ? It is a staitling pronouncement, but it is true none 
the less , we toere afraid of the creatures of our own imagination and 
were frightened by their monstrous looks. We had liked the scene and 
desired to take part personally in the drama which was to be enacted , 
we had, so to speak, forgotten m the excitement of the play that our 
own mind was the Creator of it all So, when we found ourselves in 
difficulties, we weie unable to escape from them We had, as it were, 
put off the ‘ Creative Power ’ when falling in love with the fair 
heroine of the play and at the moment of entering the lists to chastise 
the villain Had we known, that is to say, remembered, that our mind 
possessed the power of life and death over the adversary, his dagger 
would never have penetrated our heart, but as it never occurred to us 
that neither the fair dream-land fairy, nor the villain, nor anything else 
had an objective reality outside our imagination, the Creative Power, 
which we had put off, stood aloof, and the scene brought to us all the 
misery and wretchedness and pain that it could, and finally terminated 
in * death,’ at which moment of extreme agony we turned round and 
found the ‘ put off ’ Creative Principle within us, smiling placidly at our 
error! The ‘ Holy Ghost,’ the ‘ Creative Principle,’ had never left 
but was within us all the time . it was merely the fault of the memory 
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that failed to remind us of its presence, for which reason we could not 
connect ourselves with it We had placed ourselves, mentally on the 
same plane with the dream-imapes and had thus voluntarily accepted 
an inferior status It was under the influence of such thoughts that 
we had entered the lists to chastise the villain We had fancied him 
to be a real foe, whereas we ought to have looked upon him as a creation 
of the mind The' Creative Principle,* which was looking on the 
scene, obeyed the thought, and manifested the condition implied in 
the dream body This is why we were o\erpo\vered by the \illain 
We can now perceive the secret of our unhappiness. We have for¬ 
gotten our real Self and are searching outside in the world for that 
which is within us The source of eternal happiness is within us, it is the 
desire to win the fairy of the dream which stands between us and the 
spring of happiness within When we put ourselves on a level w'lth 
the John, Brown and others of our dream, we disconnect ourselves 
with the * Creative Power,’ and must share the fate of those imaginarj' 
others of our own making In this world also the ‘ Creative Will ’ is 
capable of achieving the most wonderful feats , and that will is also 
ours * The moment we look upon the world as a stage, and on men 
and women as actors in disguise, we rise above it and occupy oar pro¬ 
per place, or, in the words of Jesus, '* We ascend to where we were 
before ” (John vi, 62) It is the forgetfulness of our true nature which 
is causing us all the unhappiness, and misery, and sickness, and disease 
l^Tien we know our real Self, we shall not make ourselves miserable 
in the pursuit of the shadows of the world. 

Such is the lesson to be learnt from the beautiful simile of a 
dream The Bible also teaches that when we cease acting and become 
mere spectators then will the Christ (Life dmne) plead for us with the 
Heavenly Father within, saying : " They are not of the World, even 
as I am not of the World Sanctify them through truth thy word is 
truth ” (John xvii 16-17) Then it will be that miracles will be per¬ 
formed, at our bidding, so to speak When we can conscientiously say 
like the Saviour . “ In the world ye shall have tnbulations, but be of 
good cheer . I have overcome the world ”5 (John xvi 33), then, indeed, 
will the prophecy,—" They shall speak with new tongues, they shall 
take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
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them , they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall recover” (Mark 
XVI 17-18)—be fulfilled This is all the redemption Once more let us 
remember that as in a dream we became an actor by virtue of the 
desire to win the fair heroine, so m actual life, on this globe, it is the 
desire of the attractive things of the world which is the cause of our 
fall The soul is Great and Glonous, and the Creator of its own world 
of thought, the Universe is like the illumination of an Idea* in the 
mind. Let us not belittle ourselves. Let us regard the Self as above 
all the fair objects m the world ; we should not humiliate ourselves by 
coming down to their level Do we not laugh at the idea of our love 
for the fair Rosalind of our dreams ^ Is it not because we think it 
ridiculous for the Real to fall in love with the false, the unreal, the 
transitory ? In loving the false we become estranged from the Self, 
which IS the Truth, and run after the Non-Truth This is the only sin 
which shall be punished with death, and which cannot be foigiven 
Jesus also says — 

" Verfly I say unto you, all sms shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, and 
blasphemies wherewithsoever they shall blaspheme but he that shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is m danger of eternal damnation " 
(Mark m 28*29} 

How can it be forgiven ’ If we have no faith in the very power 
which decrees forgiveness and destroys sin what forgiveness can we 
ask for then ’ 

The ‘ Creative Power ’ in man begins to re-arrange the molecules of 
the body and brain, and to re-mould the emotions in the right way, 
when there is a sincere repentance from sin The process of 
elimination of wickedness, however, requires a belief in the ability 
of the ‘ Cieative Power ’ to accomplish this beneficial change Hence 
when you have no faith in the ability of this Power itself, how 
can you invoke its aid or allow it to do j'ou anj good ? In plain 
language, the spirit or soul is an entity which is capable of attain¬ 
ing the highest ideal of perfection as well as of falling into the 
lowest state of degradation and helplessness Pure consciousness, 

* Because all things arc reflected in the itrtala JTiUna (ommsctcncci of the 
Siddhatman (God), therefore, the unn erse is here hkened to the illumination of an idea 
(tliat IS to say, the coraprehensue knowledge) of a Pure Perfect Soul 
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i.e., intelligence, by nature, it is affected by its beliefs so that its 
attainment of its high and sublime Ideal is really dependent on its 
own faith, which may electrify the individual will into omnipotence to 
sweep away all obstruction from its path, or throw it into the gutter 
of impotence and ineffectiveness, according as it is inspired by true 
wisdom or by false and untiue notions about itself Will being, thus, 
the source of all good, it is impossible to undo the effect of belittling 
its power , for an impotent will is incapable of doing good, and nothing 
but impotence can result to will by holding it in dension, It is, there¬ 
fore, the only sm which cannot be foigiven, and the punishment of 
which IS eternal damnation, that is floundering in the ' ocean ’ of 
transmigration Again, in so far as the will is developed by vavragya 
(the spirit of lenuneiation), and is demoralized by uncontrolled 
living he who despises vavrdgya, which, as we shall see later, is the 
true idea underlying the conception of the Holy Ghost, is in imminent 
danger of damnation 

The notion of baptism, which we now proceed to consider, is also 
a profound doctrine The world now merely looks upon it as a sacra¬ 
ment , but it was something so difficult to understand that one of the 
Pharisees, a man Nicodemus by name, who was a ruler of the Jews, 
was nonplussed by it John the Baptist had declared “I baptize 
you with water unto repentance, but he who is coming after me 
shall baptize you with fiie” (Matt iii 11) When Jesus referred to 
the subject, saying, “Except a man be born again he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God ’’ (John in 3) Nicodemus felt puzzled at 
this new birth and enquired, how could a man be re-born when 
old Was he to enter a second time into his mother’s womb to be 
born again ’ The reply given was " Except a man be bom of water 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God That 
which IS bom of the flesh is flesh , and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spmt Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be bom 
again “ (John in. 5 —7) The idea conveyed is that of a birth from 
darkness into light, t.e , of a spiritual birth, without which redemp¬ 
tion from sin is not possible. The idea of a second birth is well-known 
among the Hindus and Jamas The three higher castes, namely, 
Brahmanas, Kshatrijas and Vaisyas are called ‘ twice-bom,’ or 
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regenerate. The investiture of the sacred thread is the ceremony 
which IS the outward symbol of the second birth By birth all men are 
•considered like unto ^udras, but the second birth is' the regeneration 
mspint. It IS said by one of the ancient Hindu sages “ Brahmanas 
by birth are, however, regarded by the wise to be equal to ^udras 
nntil they are born in the Veda (^ e., learn the sacred literature), 
but after that, (that is, the second birth) they are deemed Twice- 
born It IS the knowledge of one’s own divinity which burns up 
sin, and purifies and piepares the soul to manifest God-life, hence, no 
«ne who has not been purified by knowledge can aspire to get into the 
Kingdom of Heaven The Bhagavad Gita declares. “ Venly there is no 
punfiei like wisdom in this world As the burning fire reduces fuel to 
ashes, so doth the fire of wisdom reduce all actions to ashes ” (Disc. iv. 
•37-38) The first biith is the birth of man m the world, but the second 
bnth IS the God-birth, or the birth of man into God hood 

With the seed of ignoiance burnt up by the fire of wisdom, the neo¬ 
phyte IS born in faith, the only gateway to the Realm of Light and Life 
to which he was hitherto 'dead ’ This entenng into Life, or the birth 
of the soul in faith, i e., the second birth, is the basic piinciple of the 
doctrine of being born again which was propounded by Jesus and which 
l^icodemus failed to undeistand, at least, in the first instance It will 
not surprise modern theology a little to be told that its error of legard- 
ing God as a maker is ultimately traceable to the notion of the 
second birth, which, as seen above, is grounded on the doctrine of 
baptism, ^.e, initiation into the secret science of the soul If modem 
theologians will but leflect on the matter, they will not be slow 
to realise that the practice of addressing the clergy as father or rever- 
•end father which seems to have been in vogue all over the world 
in the past, can have reference not to the physical body but to the 
initiation of the soul into the mystenes of the spiritual side of Life 
poetically described as the biith of man in spirit, or, simplv, as 

*Cf the sfiljfc (the seeker) transforms himself mentallj, morallj and 
spintually into another character so much so that his essence, attnbutcs and actions, 
become the essence, attributes, and actions of God He is bom again, not of cor¬ 
ruptible seed, but of uncorruptible, by the word of God, which In cth and abidcth for 
•ever " Studies in Tasuu arf’ ” (p 78) 
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the second birth It is with reference to this second birth that 
the idea of the fatherhood of the clergy is associated ; for the 
guru (spiritual preceptor) who brings it about and who is entitled 
for that reason to all the respect if not to greater reverence 
than what is due to the progenitor of one’s physical person, is 
its cause, or author, and must be descnbed as ' father, ’ to heep 
up the metaphor Now, because the Tirthamkar (Deified Teacher 
or God) IS the greatest and the most worshipful guru of all, 
nobody is bettei entitled than He to the title This was the onginal 
idea , but when the true teaching of religion was lost sight of in 
the undei ground mazes of mythology and the conception of divinity 
replaced with erroneous notions of the latter'day theology which insists 
on reading the mystery-language of its scriptures in a literal sense, the 
puiity of the original conception of the Fatherhood of God also came 
to be replaced by the course and undignified notion of a maker in the 
physical sense That the clergyshould have remained unaffected by 
the eirors affecting divinity IS not surprising under the circumstances 
and IS precisely what was to be expected , for they have never passed 
through the melting pot of mythology to give use to misunderstand¬ 
ing, though many people are now ignorant of the pi-ecise reason why 
they should be addressed as * father,’ and take the appellation as 
merely a term of respect 

Such IS the secret of baptism * As the cause of unhappiness if 
Ignorance, so that of redemption must be wisdom to be acquired bi 
studv and meditation The illumined sage, .consequently does no 
praj to anj one for help, but devotes his time to study and meditation 
rely mg on the power of his soul to effect the necessary change fron 
within 


* Some sort of baptism seems to ba\e been practised even in the Greek Mys 
tones Wc are told fay Uie author of the * Influence of Greek Ideas on theChnstia 
Church’ — 

So carh as the time of Justin Mar^-r we find a name g:i\ en to baptism whii 
comes straifrht from the Greek Mjstenes—the name ' enlightenment’ The effei 
of baptism is illumination, perfection , hence sms before and after baptism, t r , ei 
hchtenmcnt, arc different ’’ fpp 295-296) 

The Marcosians and some Valentinian schools also appear to haNe believed " m 
baptism tlsatwaa an absolute sundenng'of the baptised from the corruptible world ai 
an emancipation into a perfect and eternal life ” (Ibid , p 306) 
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We are told again and again by Christian theologians that salva¬ 
tion in Chnstianity is a matter of grace, and that Jehovah's favour is 
to be sought by prayer and praise, but not to be bought by works 
But we have seen how gnevous a misinterpretation such a supposition, 
actually is of the teaching of their faith, every word of which is compa¬ 
tible only with the doing of works that bear a causal connection with 
the ideal of perfection that has been set before them in the Sermon on 
the Mount The text of Matthew, xi 12, is a further refutation of all 
such notions, and may be taken to be the last word on the subject 
This is how it reads 

" From the days of John the Baptist until now the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent take it by force ” 

Luke also puts it equally forcibly when he says — 

"The law and the prophets were until John , smce that time thekmgdomof 
God IS bemg preached, and every man presseth into it ” (Luke, im 16) 

The truth is that it is a doctiine of combating with and overpower¬ 
ing the forces of sin by hard spmtual work, not of getting into heaven 
by a movement of lips and knees in supplication The messianic state¬ 
ment— 

" But many that are first shall be last, and the last shall be first ' (Matt, xix. 

30)— 

can hardly be said to accord with the dogma of prayer, or grace, but 
IS fully intelligible on the hypothesis of ‘ works ’ 

As the materialist says, prayer is an old-womanish shedding of 
tears of impotent helplessness, and amounts to waste of time pure and 
simple, notwithstanding the sense of relief which aiises in some cases 
of fervent praying There is no such thing in Nature anywhere as a 
depaitment for receiving and disposing of the countless millions of 
unreasonable, impious and self-contradictory prayers which are poured 
forth daily by the human race How could any one—even a God— 
constitute himself the Supermtendent-in-charge of what might be 
called an universal Prayer Bureau, and yet remain happy f We have 
seen that dnanda (bliss) is altogether inconsistent with such activity 
Besides, if there be an all-wise Ruler of the Universe, and he an omni¬ 
scient God, how can he be influenced by our prayers ? It will be 
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monstrous to imagine that our suffering and wants have to be repeat¬ 
edly brought to his notice before he maj be expected to move in the 
matter, and yet our constant praying cannot mean aught else An 
omniscient Ruler Divine must be further presumed to know all that is 
to happen in the future, and, consequently, to have a fixed creative 
purpose and scheme of governance of the world, from which it will 
he vain for anybody to endeavour to dmw him away Again a being 
who IS described as the loving Father must further be deemed to crant 
■as much as he can prudently give to his starving and otherwise needy 
children, without waiting to be pestered by them with petitions of 
appeal for his help But if that be so, why pray at all ? 

The truth is that praj er is an indication of a lapse fijom rational¬ 
ism, for science and prayer are hostile to one another, so that the 
latter b^ins where the former, or rather our individual knowledge 
concerning it, ends Prayer is nourished by superstition in the bosom 
of ignorance, and withers at the fust touch of reason Bom at the 
mght-time of (knowledge), it shines at her best in the house 

of Mvsticism, the author of her being , but sickens and pales if drag¬ 
ged into the powerful Sun of Intellectualism It is for this reason 
that no one ever thinks of praying so long as he believes that he can 
reach his object through a chain of causes and effects, beginning with 
an effort on his part and ending at the goal m view For example, we 
-do not pray that our food may be cooked, the house built, letters post¬ 
ed, and so on A superstitious man will, however, immediatelv- fall 
on his knees to pray the moment there is a breakdown of the causal 
connection between the means employed and the end to be attained. 
Accordingly, we do not pray in times of war that God might send our 
projectiles to a greater distance than the guns are able to throw them, 
or that a hundred enemies be killed with each stroke of the sword : 
but we do pray for victorj- when all we could do has been done so far 
■as our knowledge extends , and this because the causal connection 
between the efforts of men and ultimate victory depends on factors 
far more numerous than we are able to take into our calculation 

So far as the feeling of relief which arises from prayer is concem- 
■ed, it is the outcome of a spirit of resignation Just as the litigant 
who has well-nigh worried himself to death over the intricacies of his 
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law-suit experiences a sudden feeling of soothing consolation on plac¬ 
ing the matter in the hands of the most competent lawyer in the 
country, in the same way, and precisely for the same leason, or reasons, 
does the devotee, who prays for dmne assistance, experience a feeling 
characteristic of relief If we analyse his feeling still further, we shall 
find it to consist in the cessation of mental agitation coupled with a 
sense of satisfaction and resignation, resulting from the belief that 
the best that could be done has been done under the circumstances 

The response to prayer, which the superstitious seldom fail to 
attribute to their deity, proceeds from one of the following sources, 
namely, 

(1) the soul itself, 

(2) some other living being, affected by our distress and moved by 

sympathy to help us out of our difficulties, and 

(3) coincidence 

In the first case, the soul itself perceives the solution of its difficul¬ 
ties, or secures its objective , in the second, it is assisted by some one 
from outside , but m the third, it is obliged to what might be termed 
chance, puie and simple 

All cases of response to prayer, as a matter of fact, really fall m 
the third category, for the very idea of response is a puie fiction of 
unreasoning faith • So far as chance is concerned, it does not mean that 

* The facts of the modem European War may convmce those who are not readdy 
accessible to reason of the utter groundlessness of the behef m the existence of a 
beneficent Buler of the Universe, both competent and anxious to grant the prayers of 
men Its horrors lasted not a few short weeks or months, but for several years con- 
tmuously, m the course of which towns were depopulated, countries devastated, kmg- 
doms overthrown and hearth and home destroyed on a wholesale scale, plunging the 
whole world mto misery, and transformmg Europe itself into a re^ar shambles, reek- 
mg with the blood of no less than twenty milhon human bemgs, to say nothing 
of innocent beasts and birds It is a record, m modem times, of prolonged 
privations, of unparalleled suffermg and of bloody deeds of all conceivable shades of 
mghtftilness, sparing neither sex nor age nor even innocence All this, went on under 
the very nose, as it were, of our omniscient, omnipotent ruler of the world, and yet he 
did not see it fit to stir b^self even to save defenceless women and innocent babes, or 
to put a speedy end to tlus world-wide calamity It is not that his aid was not mvoked 
or his intervention resented, on the contrary, all conceivable forms of supphcabon— 
ordmary and special prayers, hymns, intercession service and the hke—were repeatedly 
employed by men, all over the world, to move him m the matter These facts speak 
for themselves, and prove, beyond the possibility of doubt, that the management of the 
world IS not a function or concern of divmity, consisting as it does, m the perfection of 
vatragya (renunciation^, that is, desurelessness For me sahie reason, &e grantmgr 
of boons to a worshipper or follower is not an attnbute of godhood 
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the occurrence of the event is brought about lawlessly or in violation 
of the natural Law or what is the same thing in diifeient words, by 
way of a miracle, but that its relation to the suppliants’s wish»rests 
upon nothing more or less than their co-existence in point of time The 
event itself was bound to happen and •would have happened, as an 
independent happerang, whethei any one prayed for its occurrence or 
not, so that even its synchronism with praj er cannot be said to be due 
to the interference on the part of a prayer-granting agency in heaven 
Tnere are many such coincidences always occurring in nature which 
even the most unreasoning deism will refuse to regard as instances of 
divine response to the outpouring of the human soul, eg, the occur¬ 
rence of the death of an enemy or of some other form of calamity to his 
person or property But if we are debarred ftom legarding these 
dark coincidences as response to prayer, because of their tendency to 
leave a stain on the honour and charactei of their ‘ perpetrators,’ 
what IS oui warrant for ascribing any other to the agency of a god ? 

The ongin of the idea of prayer, it may be pointed out here, is 
to be found m the daily meditation of the Jamas, termed sfinidviKa, 
which is directly calculated to enable the soul to attain to its 
high ideal in the shortest possible time The s^mdytka consists in 
an endeavour to refrain from the commission of all kinds of sm for a 
-certain period of time—usually for an antara-muhrirta {=about 48 
minutes)—every day During this penod one should engage oneself, 
with a cheerful mind in subdumg one's likes and dislikes, and 
should dissociate oneself mentally from all kinds of interests and 
undertakings of which the woildly personality is made up The most 
valuable gam from samSyzka is the cultivation of an ever-growing 
feeling of equammity, that well-balanced state of mental quietude and 
serenity which is the foremost attribute of divinity The necessity 
for ^mfiyika will be apparent to any one who will ponder over the 
nature of the wide gulf which separates the actual from the potential , 
for he who would become a God must first learn to behave as a God be¬ 
fore he can be allowed a seat in the Assembly of Gods SawZyika aims 
nt the attainment of divinity through perfectionin conduct, which, con¬ 
sisting, as it does, in the purest and most complete form of renunciation, 
is th6 sole and the immediate cause of salvation, that is of wholene^ 
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and fieedom from the pain and miseiy of sams^ra (births and 
deaths) 

The layman who has just entered the path oliserves the a^m^yika 
meditation but once daily m the morning, for he is not able to tear 
I himself away from business and pleasure at that early stage in his 
spiritual career to be able to perform it more often , but as he progres¬ 
ses onwards, he takes to its observance three times—morning, noon and 
evening—every day, gradually extending its duration also from one 
antat a-muMria to three times as much at each sitting. The ascetic who 
has successfully passed through the preliminary stages of renunciation, 
as a householder, is expected to be an embodiment of desirelessness it¬ 
self, so that his whole life is, as it were, a conimuous sSmSytka from 
■one end to the other 

The quality or nature of meditation also varies with the progress 
■of the soul, though its general aspect remains the same so long as its 
- type IS not changed from what is known as dharma dhySna (religious 
meditation) to that termed dhyBna, which is puie self-contem¬ 
plation in the highest sense 
Sam^yika consists in, 

1. repenting for the faults committed in the past, 

2 resolving to abstain from sinning m the future, 

2 renunciation of personal likes and dislikes, 

4 praise of Tvrthamkaras (Perfect Teachers or Gods), 

6 devotion to a particular Ttrthamkara, and 
6 withdrawal of attention from the body, and its being directed 
towards the soul, %.e., the cultivating of a sense of detach¬ 
ment from the body. 

Of these, the first two aim at the elimination of evil,*or sin, 
the third at the development of a spirit of renunciation, the 
fourth and the fifth at impressing the soul, with reference to the 
lives of the Holy Ones, with the fact of its own divinity, and 
the last at the correction of the error of the body being taken for the 
man, as well as at the subjugation of ‘ flesh ’ Prayer, as it is understood 
in deistic theology, it will be seen, is incapable of achieving any of the 
happy results which flow from the observance of the s^m&yika medi¬ 
tation , for prayer is,not connected with the goal in view by anjr such 
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thing as a chain of causes and effects which alone can be relied upon 
for the realizations of our aspirations and hopes In the subjoined 
table we give the analyses of modem prayer and s9m^yika, side by 
side, for facility of comparison 


Prayer 

■ 

SdtnSyil.a 

Beggmg for forgiveness of sms and 
other noons from another 

1 

Exertmg oneself to avoid smning, by 
repentmg for the sms already com¬ 
mitted, and by resolving not to 
commit others m the future 


2 

Renunciation of bkes and di^kes, whitdi 
IS the cause of mental equanimity 
and leads to blissfulness of bemg 

Praise of a wrathful creator, jealous of 
his vmty, by one who can never as¬ 
pire to become bis equal 

3 

Praise of Tirthamkaras, who have at- 
tamed to perfection by Their own 
exertion 


4 

Devotion to one particular Tirthamkara 
whose biography is to be taken as 
f umishmg inspiration to one's own 
soul, the Perfect One havmg risen to 
the status of Divimty from the or¬ 
dinary position of a sinful soul 


5 

Correctmg the prevalent error of the 
body bemg taken for the man, and 
the conquest of ' flesh.’ 


A glance at the left-hand side of the table suffices to demonstrate 
that the two chief characteristics of prayer are * 

1 one’s dependence upon another than one’s own self, and 

2 the denial of soul’s divinity 

That there is nothing commendable, but everything objectionable, 
in these elements will, we think, be quite plain to any one familiar 
with the nature of the soul and the effect of evil suggestion on its 
career. 

S^mSyika, on the other hand, is the very process which is 
directly connected with the end in view in a causal way, and is, for 
that reason, the true method of meditation 

But there is every reason to suppose and none to oppose the fact 

that the modern conception of prayer does not coincide with that of 
# 
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the ancients, but has arisen, like all other errors of deistic theology, 
from a misinterpretation of its Scriptures, except where they are of 
j too recent a date to be free from modern imperfections For it is im- 
possible to bfelieve that those very beings whose mythology shows them 
f to have been fully aware of the divinity of the soul could have been so 
inconsistent with themselves as to immediately preach that it was 
not 

As to the efficacy of prayer in those cases where the desired good 
is done by the soul itself, its why can be easily understood if we lecall 
to mind the fact that the Subjective Mind is amenable to the law of 
suggestion,* so that any suggestion which may find its way to the 
adytum of the inner- divinity will be at once carried out by it 
m so far as it is physically possible to do so Jesus points 
out the proper method of ‘ praying,’ when he says “ What things 
soever ye desire, when ye pray believe that ye receive them, and ye 

* Su^estion has been defined by hypnotists as the insinuation of a belief or im¬ 
pulse mto the mmd by any means, as by words or gestures, usually, by emphatic de¬ 
claration The suggestion may come from outside, as from a hypnotist, or it may be 
what IS known as auto-suggestion which means a suggestion by a person to himself 
The wonderful bistnomc abihly displayed by hypnotized subjects m personated suggest¬ 
ed characters has often been remarked But it is not acting a part It is much 
more than actmg, for the subject believes himself to be the actual personality suggest¬ 
ed As for the efficacy of suggestion, the prmciple is that the mmd is endowed with 
the power to act upon and mfluence matter, just as it is hable to be mfluenced by 
matter As Pyof Wilham James shows “ mental states occasion also changes m the 
calibre of the blood-vessels, or alteration m the heart-beats, or processes more subtle 
still, in glands and viscera If these are taken into account, as well as acts which 
follow at some remote period, because the mental state was once there, it will be safe 
to lay down the general law that no mental modification ever occurs which is not accom¬ 
panied or followed by a bodily change " The effect of suggestion on the soul is even 
more remarkable, mere thought suificmg to produce immediate depression of spints 
and the hke The rule of efficacy m these cases is that a suggestion that is known by 
the subject m his normal condition to be absolutely false will always excite at least a 
- momentac}' opposition, for suggestion works most effectively on lines of least resist- 
^ ance But repetition overcomes all resistances, so that when the subjective mmd is 
confronted by two opposmg suggeshons the stronger one must necessarily prevail It 
IS a corollary to this that suggestion becomes most effective when the subject is mduced 
to beheve in its truth m his normal condition, that is, on rovesbg^ation, in the rational 
way Hence the value of reasoned behefs, that is faith 
17 
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shall have them ” (Mark xi 24) His Wades' furnish ample illustra¬ 
tion of his leaching He invariably asked those who came to him to 
he cured of their ailments and deformities, if they believed, and 
never failed to tell them, after the cute, that it was their own faith 
which had wrought the miracle It is recorded that when with his 
own people, in his own country, he could do no miracle, and marvelled 
because of their unbelief Thus, if a man has no faith, neither Grod 
nor man can do anything for him 

As regards the prayer known as the Lord’s prayer, which was 
taught by Jesus to his disciples, that has nothing in common with 
the idea of an appeal for help which has been found to be objection¬ 
able, being nothing other than a form of mental renunciation in reality 
Its best interpretation is to be found m the works of Swami Rama 
Tirtha from which we may quote the following *— 

“ * Man shall not hve by bread alone * Look here ' In the LoM’s prayer we 
say, ' Give us tins day our daily bread,’ and here we say that man shall not hve by 
bread alone Reconcile these statements , understand tiiem thoroui^kly The mean> 
mg of that Lord’s prayer, when it was stated, ‘Give us tins day our daily bread,’ is 
not that you should he askmg, the meamng of that is not that you should be craving, 
willmg, dnd wishmg , not at all This is not the meaning The meaning of that 
was that even a kmg, an emperor, who is m no danger of not having his daily bread, 
even a prmce who is sure that the daily bread is guaranteed to bun, even he is tn 
offer that prayer If so, evidently ‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’ does not mean 
that they should put themselves m the'beg^g mood, they should ask for matenal 
prosperity, it does not mean that That prayer means that everybody, let him be a 
prince, a kmg, a monarch, anybody, he is to look upon all these things around him, 
all the wealth and plenty, all the nches, all the beautiful and attractive objects as 
not his, asnotbelongmgtohun, as God’s, God’s, notmme, not mine That does not 
mean beggmg, but that means renouncmg Look here ' Give us this day our daily 
bread ’ That does not mean beggmg and askmg, but it means rather renouncing and 
givmg up, givmg up renouncing unto God that was the meamng of that You know 
how unreasonable it IS on the part of a kmg to offer that prayer, ‘ Give us this day, 
etc.,’ if it be taken m its ordmary sense How unreasonable ’ It becomes reasonable 
enough when the kmg, while he fa offermg that prayer, puts hunself m the mood 
where all the jewels m his house, the house itself, all these hd renounces, as it were, 
he gives them up, as it were, he disclaims them He breaks his connections with 
them, so to say, and he stands apart from them He is the monk of monks He 
says this is God’s, this table, everythmg lymg upon the table fa His, not mme , I do not 
possess anythmg Anything that comes comes from my beloved One He realizes it 
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that way Andifyoata&6 the ueaiiing of ^ Give mo this day, etc,’ as explained 
just now by Rama, then you will find it cOn^£stent with ^ Man ghaTl not hve by bread 
alone ’ Then you will find it consistent wilii it, otherwise innnngigf^on i; •> 

It IS, thus, obvious that to the illumined sage prayer is a mean¬ 
ingless term Who IS there beside his own Self to pray to? Whose 
help to ask ? Who can help the Lord of the Universe ? Who but 
one’s own Self could have helped one in one’s troubles m the dream¬ 
land ? We have created our surroundings ourselves; if they are 
not what they should be, we must change them ourselves There is 
absolutely no good in Weeping or wailing. Even when we say 
that God helps us he only helps us from within. The help 
really comes from the soul itself though we erroneously ascnbe it 
to an outside God There is no without, so to speak, to the 
self-sufficient soul, from where any help could come. We are the 
masters of our own destiny, however much we may be ignorant of our 
powers Even the final liberation will come through our own exer¬ 
tion, though we might be now hoping to attain it through the grace 
of another As Vivekananda says, the soul is like a prisoner lying m 
a pnson, barred and chained from within, waiting for the arrival of 
the Liberator. We have called him, begged him, prayed to him to 
come, and are anxiously awaiting’his arrival. With faith we are sitting 
down, full of eager expectation and belief When the time for redemp¬ 
tion comes, there is a lap on the door. We open it and peep out; 
there is no one without The rap is repeated , but again there is no¬ 
body without, only our faith is now working with redoubled vigour 
from within. The prison door is now open, but there is no redeemer 
without, for we have opened it ourselves ' Thus, all search after the 
gods and goddesses brmgs us back to the point whence we had started, 
that is, to one’s own Self, and man finds that ‘the God whom he 
was searching in every little brook, in every temple, in little churches, 
in worse heavens, that God whom he was even imagimng as sitting 
m heaven and ruling the World, is his own Self’I am He, and He is 
Me ! Venly, " I am in the Father, and ye in me and I in you ” (John 
XIV 20) None but “ I am ” is the God, and this little bodily ‘ I ’ is 
really only the cause of confusion ! 
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** I heard a knock—a hard, hard, hard blow— 

On my door and cried I ‘ Who is it ? Ho !’ 

'' I wondermg waited entranced, and lo ' 

How soft and sweet Love whispered low, 

’ Tis thou that knockest, do you not know 

Ancient evolutionists declare that the true secret of evolution lies 
in the inherent inclination for the manifestation of perfection which is 
already within every being, and that this perfection is haired and the 
infinite tide behind is struggling to express itself In the child the 
man is concealed and suppressed The moment the door is opened, 
outrushes the suppressed man So in man there is the potential God, 
kept in by the bars and locks of ignorance. When the ‘ KEY OP 
KNOWLEDGE ’ is applied to the locks, the bars and bolts fiy back, and 
Adam stands revealed in the full glory of “ I am,” the God, the 
Sat-Chit-Ananda > 
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YOGA 

V Each soal is potentially Divine The goal is to manifest this Divinity within, 
-by con&olling nature, external and mtemal Do this either by work, or worship, or 
TJhychic control, or philosophy, by one, or more, or all of these, and be free This is 
the whole of rehgion ^ Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, or temples, or forms, 
are but secondary details ’’—Jlaja Yoga by Vivekananda 

The foregoing treatment of the subject, it is to be hoped, has 
prepared the ground for further investigation into the nature of the 
methods that have been prescribed by different religions for the 
realization of the great ideal of perfection and happiness We have 
now arrived at a point m our investigation into the nature of the 
Self when theoretical speculations must be replaced by practical 
achievements, when Self-realization must be brought within the 
domain of actual practical experience We are now on the borders 
o^^oga which is the bridge between God and man^ With its aid man 
can, not only catch glimpses of the blissful goal, but also cross the 
yawning abysm and enter the precincts of the heaven- beyond m his 
own proper person 

It IS not our purpose here to enter into a detailed description of 
the numerous methods prescribed and the rules laid down for the 
imtiation and guidance of the novice We shall merely content our¬ 
selves with enquiring into the nature and practicability of the science, 
and with making brief, but general, observations on the subject, 
which are to be understood as giving merely the most rudimentary 
and elementary principles of the practical side of Yoga 

It has been shown m the preceding pages that the cause of 
unhappiness, bondage and misery of the soul is purely^ and simply 
Ignorance ;It was on account of ignorance that Adam, instead of ‘ walk¬ 
ing m the company of the Lord God m the Garden of Eden, ’ was turned 
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out of it, and it is due to ignorancethat * heaven ’ has hitherto remained 
lost to us. It has been also seen that almost all the Redeemers and 
Saviours of the race, who have appeared in various ages and countries, 
have pointed out the primary means of redemption to consist in the 
knowledge of the Self But this is true only in a general way, since it 
is one thing to know the truth and another to realize it, for the \ ery 
first requisite for realization is a firm, unshakable belief m the Truth 
One must possess what Jesus would have called an unassailable, und> - 
mg Faith, and(^he only test of faith is that one should not hesitate to 
risk one’s life on it > It is only so long as faith is weak and the germ of 
doubt has not been annihilated that the pupil asks for leave to ‘ bury 
the dead.’ When the heart becomes saturated with belief m Truth, 
one would understand that no man * having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back ’ (Luke ix 62) is worthy of the kingdom of God, 
and would ‘leave the dead to bury their dead' (Matt viii 22), without 
more ado \\Tio is there to be buried, the “I," or the body’ The 
man IS, indeed, the “ I,” and the body is merely a carcass of dead 
matter But the “I” never dies, nor does it ever need a bunal 
Hence, he who wishes to enter into Life must leave such things 
as the burial of corpses to those who are spiritually dead, though 
they might be living and moving about physically. 

Yoga aims at imparting the knowledge of Truth, and, at the 
same time, at building up an unchanging, undying faith in the heart 
(It means union, or the linking together of man to God, or, more 
correctly, disunion, or separation from the objects of the sense^ that 
is, from the perishable phenomenal world (Max Muller) It is the 
science which leads the initiate by easy steps or gradations to the 
loftiest heights of Self-realization, till he stand face to face with the 
Object of his search- This is the best proof he can have of the 
truth of the doctrine But, unfortunately, it can be had only 
when the disciple has crossed the thorny path and landed in safety 
at the goal, so that he has ultimately to depend on his intellect till 
such time as Omniscience shall arise m his soul K he has succeeded 
m grasping the truth, he will find his progress in Self-realization 
comparatively easy, and signs and omens and other occurrences of 
a ' mysterious ’ nature will not be generally wanting to keep up his 
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spirits and cheer up his heart There is no dark mysticism m this 
statement The "Fall” is due to ignorance, so the removal of 
ignorance must reinstate us in power, glory and 3 oy But the 
difficulty IS that it is not easy to induce one to set one’s foot on the 
path, or to investigate the sub 3 ect to acquire the knowledge of the 
Self Under the influence of the suggestion of identity with the 
enter encasement of matter, the physical body, he who is the Wor¬ 
shipped of the Universe, in the purity of his nature, is acting as if 
he were a slave ;Cthe Master is doing the work of the coo he in his 
own house, and resents being told that he is the Mastef^’ What is 
to be done to remove this fatal bondage ’ 

Yoga teaches us that knowledge is the only means whereby 
the spell can be broken Obviously, it is the state of one’s belief 
which has to be affected, so that one may be able to purge the mind 
of the wrong impression of infenority and ‘ duality ’ But belief can¬ 
not be changed except by reason, that is, knowledge Hence, it is 
clear that knowledge alone is the weapon which can attack wrong 
impressions and destroy false beliefs Let us take a couple of practi¬ 
cal instances to illustrate the principle Suppose a child sees a rope 
in a dark room and fancies it to be a serpent, and is afraid to go into 
that room- How will you remove the erroneous impression of the 
child ? Will you not lift him up in your arms, and take him to the 
fancied serpent, and let him satisfy himself in every manner that his 
belief was a mistaken one ? Suppose, again, that a man is hypnotiz¬ 
ed to believe that he is haunted by a devil, and is consequently in a 
terrible plight What will you do for him ? Will you not ‘ wake ’ 
him up and let him see that the devil, which was haunting him, was 
the merest illusion ’ 

'The human race are similarly hypnotized into the belief that 
they are wretched ignorant beings, evil by natuie and birth, and 
doomed to suffer all sorts of rebuffs and disappointments at the hands 
of destiny and the forces of Nature What is your duty here ? Will 
you not treat them as you have treated the two previous cases ’ 
Just wake them up, so that they may see for themselves that the 
whole thing is a delusion Like the child in the illustration, man 
believesthatthereis, in the chamber of his heart, the black serpent 
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of Evil, and is unhappy thereby Theie is only one way of removing- 
the wrong impiession from his mind, and that is to convince him that 
there is no serpent, but God Himself m his heart Your assuring 
>iim that his belief is wrong, on the authority of any or all of the 
Buddhas, Chnsts, Muhummads and others will be of no avail at all 
You must remove all doubt from his mind, but that can be done only 
when he has been led to think and expenment for himself, to his 
utter satisfaction Says Swami Sama Tirtha.— 

“ If the sun should say to tiie mangoes of Bombay, as I revealed my warmth 
and light [to the birch and cedar trees of the Himalayas, I will not do so to- 
son, you must grow and flourish on my revelations of goodness and power to thiso 
beautiful mountainous giants, the Bombay mangoes would be no more Neither 
could the Iflies of the field live on the sun that shone upon the garden-apples, nor could 
Shakespeare, Newton or Spencer h\e upon a revelation made to Buddha, Christ or 
Muhammad So have we to solve our own problems and to begm to see with our own 
eyes, rather than to continue peepmg through the e>es of our most venerable Seers 
and the Ss^es of the past gone by ” 

It IS impossible to satisfy the child by quoting authority Per¬ 
fect conviction follows only a total anmhilation of doubt, which 
necessitates an exhaustive investigation to one's own satisfaction 
A child IS liable to regard his most loving authority as capable of 
erring. so is man As to the degree of peifection and permanency 
of faith and the value of auto-suggestion based on mental conviction, 
Hudson well sajs (The Law of Mental Medicine) 

•* . faith IS as essential to success by scientific methods as by any 
other But there are three advantages m this regard which are mcident to scientific 
methods The first is that the requisite faith can be acquired by study and reasonmg * 
the second is that the faith is perfect, for the reason that it is acquired through 
knowledge and confirmed by reason, and the third is that the faith thus acquired 
and sanctioned becomes at once a permanent possesaon, because there can arise no- 
adicrsc auto-suggestions from the objective mmd to weaken its potency ♦ • * 
Hence it is that suggestions which are based upon scientific truths, other tbmgs bemg 
equal, are nece^nlj the most potent m their influence and permanent m their 
effect ” 

Yoga insists on each man working out his salvation himself 
Every one according to this system has to stand on his own legs; none 
may claim support from his neighbour If one person out of half 
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a dozen is demesmerised, it is not of any value to others who do not 
undergo the * unwinding ’ process themselves Each one must dis- 
co\ er and apply the KEY OP KNOWLEDGE to his own heart where 
the serpent of darkness is supposed to be in hiding You must remove 
>our own doubts, one by one, for no one but you yourself know what 
your doubts are This is the very first principle It will, in due 
course of time, bi ing its reward, which is self-reliance Its develop* 
raent is the first sign of success The wonderful success of the man 
of science is due to his self-reliance 

The ne’it essential is meditation, without which no knowledge is 
possible One may believe the conclusions arrived at by others to be 
correct, but this is merely a second-hand method Unless we have 
thought over the point foi ourselves, we can never be certain of the 
result, and the geim of doubt cannot be said to have Been killed The 
onlj, way of effectively destiosnng doubt is to revolve the thing to be 
meditated upon, in all its bearings in the mind, that is, to dissect it, to 
analyze it, to cut it to pieces, and to pr> into it from all possible 
points of view. When an opinion is foimed as the result of the fore¬ 
going processes, it will never admit of doubt .The diffeience between 
a conclusion ai rived at after pioper investigation and one heard from 
another is piecisely that between a house founded on rock and one 
built on sand Meditation is the piocess of classification and, general¬ 
ization of facts into pimciples) and^it is obvious that no sound ground¬ 
ing of knowledge can be possible without it But meditation depends 
on concentration, which is the leal secret of success 

jConcentration means the focussing of foice on a point, the mobiliza¬ 
tion of the army on the frontier of the terntory to be attacked If 
we wish to make a conquest of Russia, we must bring our forces to 
beai against her on a point It will not do to send a million soldiers 
to St Petersburgh, individually and one aftei another , foi it will 
require only a handful of the Russians to kill each individual straggler 
as he emerges on the scene A handful of soldiers properly handled 
will achieve great victones, but their energies must not be dissipated 
in all directions Says a thoughtful wnter — 

“ How has all this knowledge m the world been gained but by concentration of 
the powers of mind ’ Nature is ready to give up her secrets if we only know how to 
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loaoek, to give her the necessary blow, and the strength and the force of the blow come 
through concentration There is no hnut to the power of the human mind. The more 
-concentrated it is, the more power is brought to bear on one pomt, and that is the 
-secret."—Vivekananda 


The question now anses, how to concentrate one’s mind ’ A 


number of methods have been suggested for this purpose which 
Hinduism deals with under four heads, namely. Hatha Yoga, Bhakti 
Yoga, RajaYoga and JfiSna Yoga. These are prescribed according to the 
•capacity and qualifications of the aspirant (Hatha Yoga aims at 
producing the desired attitude of concentration by controlling the 
physical body, and at purifying and uplifting the mind by restraining 
the senses* Its severe practices are said to prepare the Yogi for 
the higher methods of Raja Yoga Bhakti Yoga * is the path of 
Love of the Dmne, through which man becomes merged in the 
beatific state of a vision divine in his own soul He thus 
discovers the real side of Life, and reaches the same point of 
indifference to tne objects of the senses as does the follower on the 
path of Hatha Yoga. ^.Then comes Raja ISToga, the science of God* 
r^hzation by the control of the mind itself J) The most important one 
of all these methods, however, is what is known as Jnfma Yoga, 
t at IS. tne Path of union through knowledge, which deals with the 


Kreat questions regarding Life and the nature of things It is the 
science of the Real, which, by showing the hollow nature of the 
■o jerts of the senses, enables one to renounce them with ease 

f these four systems the aspirant may select the one which is 
most suited to his inclination and surroundings However, it is Jn.lna 
Yo^ which IS recommended as the true path, for knowledge alone can 
of doubt and engender overwhelming faith in the 

oina-oe the educated 

thS ^4 Jn.ma and the Raja Yoga paths more suitable to 

® ^ other two. The ignorant and the less educated 

FT V ® find time enough for the severe austerities of 

-a-ffb ^hose pursuits in life, leave them 

® mclination and tune to proceed along the paths of the 

tL on the other, will find the path of Raja 

oga, the best means of progressing towards the goal Bhakti Yoga 
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is the most suitable method for the average men and women of the 
world, while all the rest who are inclined that way and who can 
iSord to bear and undergo the austerities and hard practices of 
Satha Yoga may proceed along that road 

Such is the general scheme of the process of realization to be 
gathered from the Hindu Scriptures This fourfold classification, 
however, lacks scientific validity and is quite artificial, not with- 
itanding that it seems at first sight to provide a path to suit every 
temperament For the truly scientific method of salvation, like all 
ither scientific methods, can be but one, irrespective of the question 
whether it suit the fancy of all men or not ’ Certainly, no good 
can come of our abandoning the scientific path to suit different 
temperaments, for while all endeavours to humour individual idiosyn¬ 
crasies are bound to fail to develop second-rate talent, or capacity, 
on the one hand, the validity of the means employed is also vitiated 
at once by a compiomising spirit, on the other _We do not allow the 
soldier to select for himself whether he would undergo the necessary 
drill or not He has got to do so if he wishes to join the army ' The 
same is the case with the tiaining of the will for spiritual progiess ' 
Factitious as the above classification of the subject-matter has 
been seen to be, it is nevertheless one which is eminently useful for 
our requirements, since it furnishes a fairly suitable basis for the 
comparative study of the pnnciples underlying the methods of 
self-realization laid down in different religions We shall, therefore, 
adhere to it as far as possible for the purposes of the present inves¬ 
tigation 

To proceed with the subject, the object of concentration differs 
in the four systems The jiidm (he who follows Judna Yoga) has 
the self directly as the object of his concentration The follower 
of Baja Yoga aims at the attainment of ‘ ScLmSdh% ’—a state in which 
the purity of the mind enables the soul to acquire perfect jndna, and 
to enjoy the bliss of being, ansing from the expulsion of all elements 
■of desire from its consciousness The bkakta’s intense, undiiuded, 
impassioned love of the Teacher (God) constitutes his concentration ,* 

* •' Love concentrates all the powers of the will without effort, as when a man 
falls m love with a woman ”— {Inspired Tails) by Vivekananda 
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and the physical austenties of the Hatha-Yo^, practised with a 
view to curb down the desiring manas (mind), are sufficient concentra¬ 
tion for him. But all this diversity of method also is merely one of form,^ 
the real object of spiritual concentration throughout being one and^ 
the same, namely, the realization of one’s identity or ‘ samen^ ’ 
with (3od, in other words, the establishing of the individual soul in 
the state of Sat-Chit-Ananda-ship 

Many people find it difficult to concentrate their mind on 
religious subjects, and, on that account, are inclined to find 
fault with It. The fault, however, does not he with the mind, 
but with the association of ideas which we form for our¬ 
selves For concentration is not opposed to the nature of the 
mind which entertains but one idea at a time The difficulty which 
novices experience is, thus, due, not to the lack of the power of 
concentration in the mind, but to the lack of suitable associations 
It is the association of ideas which determines the point of concentra-' 
tion, that is to say, the point on which the mind is generally concentrat¬ 
ed, or on which it can he fixed with ease A tradesman, for instance, 
finds his mind as a rule absorbed m matters pertaining to his particular 
trade, and expenences no difficulty in concentrating it on the details 
of his business, yet the same tradesman does not, generall}' and with¬ 
out special causes, find it easy to apply it to the business of another, 
and will find it difficult to make it interested even in his own if the 
more immediate personal interests be centred elsewheie, eg, if he 
happen to fall in love. In the last mentioned case, his mind will refuse 
to linger on the detail of his business, and will run away towards 
the more absorbing love aifair Nor does he need any instructions in 
the art of concentration, which comes spontaneously with love. It is 
clear from this that the subject on which the mind dwells the longest 
is necessarily the one w'hich excites the liveliest interest, for the- 
time being in other words, the subject of concentration is determined 
by the most paramount inclinations, emotions, and passions in every J 
individual case And, since our inclinations, emotions and passions- 
depend, to a great extent on the association of ideas, it follows that 
change of association is all that is required to interest the mind in 
any particular subject. Those who wish to develop the power of 
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concentration on any particular subject should, therefore, change 
their old modes of thought, and cultivate suitable associations for the 
,new subject Therefore,'the company of swarms, devotees and others, 
who have renounced the world for God-realization, is about the best 
/means of turning the mind God ward The same result can be achiev¬ 
ed, though with greater labour, by a constant perusal of books which 
^eal with matters pertaining to God-realization < 

' Another thing to bear in mind is that the subject of concentration 
IS neither the name, nor the form, nor the size of a thing, but its 
significance, or purport' The mind cannot, for long, be concentrated 
•on a subject the paucity of whose detail renders it unworthy of con¬ 
templation (A chess-player, for example, will soon get tired of look¬ 
ing meiely at the chess-board and‘men,’ but will goon playing 
the game, unmindful of time and most other things, without finding 
his interest flagging. (In this lies one of the chief objections to idola- 
'try'. (If the subject for concentration be only the name and form 
of the devotee’s idol, obviously there is nothing of much value to be 
obtained by such devotion, for the mind having speedily mastered the 
few physical details thus presented to it for concentration of thought, 
gradually loses all interest in the idol and wanders away from it 
Few, however, are degenerate enough to worship the blocks of stone 
in temples or pagodas What is actually worshipped in most cases 
IS the Parawatinaw—whether the devotee has a true conception of 
Divinity or not, is a different matter—whose symbol the image in 
stone becomes on consecration It follows from this that the subject 
which presents the greatest vanety of detail is the one on which 
mmd can be concentrated without ennui Hence, the Self or Soul, 
as the repository of an infinity of divine attributes is the only subject 
in which mind can find food for meditation and entertainment enough 
for all eternity. 

The value of concentration has been recognized by all the foun¬ 
ders of the religions of the world who have recommended different 
methods of Yoga, according to their lights Muhammad pointed out 
the path of Resignati on* to the will of Allah as the means of getting 

* Resignation to the will of God means a complete effacement of the personal 
■^nll The khalifa Im ears and eyes only for the Lord; he readily and cheerfully 
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into Heaven ; Jesus preached Faith, Knowledge, and Renunciation 
for bringing the Kingdom of Heaven into manifestation , other 
saviours and sages have laid down, more or less, the same rules 
In each and every instance stress is laid, directly or /by necessarj 
implication, on mental concentration, which religion does not hesitate 
to describe as the key-note of success 

The object of concentration should be, firstly, the denial of 
duality,' which means a denial of the imaginary unbridgeable gulf, set 
up by modern theology between God and man, that is, of the suppos¬ 
ed, eternal, unqualified inferiority of man and of his inability to attain 
to Godhood,''and, secondly, the positive assertion of the Divinity of 
the Self ! This should be the real aim and object of concentration 
Whenever we can find time for it—and the oftener we do it the 
better—we should settle down to concentrate on these points, and, if 
we have faith in the teaching, we would very soon begin to feel that 
we are on the nght path A few moments’concentration, with faith, 
IS all that is needed to show one that one’s labour has not been m vain. 
It IS the best proof that one can ask for, or that can be furnished by 
any system As we persevere in concentration we shall realize that 
what we have considered happiness hitherto is a condition foieign to 
the very notion of bliss The modern man looks upon the Yogi as an 
idle fanatic of chimerical dreams, but that is because he has no true 


obcjs all divine commands, however strongly opposed to his own personal mterests. 
Something like the spint of Abraham who is said to have got ready to sacrifice his 
son, at the command of Jehovah, is required for resignation There must be no 
grumblmg or murmuring against the harshness of fate, or the mjustice of the com¬ 
mandment The ideal devotee does not enquire into the reason why, but cheerfully, 
even bbndiy, obejs all injunctions, believing that he wfll thereby reach his goal 
Krishna also declared “ Flee unto Hun (the Self) for shelter with ail thy being, by 
His grace shalt thou obtain supreme peace, the everlasting dw'ellmg place” (Bhagavad 
Gita, x\nii 62) Tlie devotees hold that when the soul gives up self-interest, subdues 
self-conceit, crushes out all nobons of self-importance, and tears out, as it were, from 
Its heart, the very idea of egotism, then the burden of salvation becomes the burden 
of the Self, and, like the mother ever watchful over the child that is completely 
resigned in her arms, he looks upon it as his duty to do everythuig for the man 
who thus surrenders himself to his God Such is the proper attitude of resignation, 
which, in its true import, simply means lofty devotion to the great spmtual Ideal 
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notion of what happiness implies Just think over what it means 
iVhat is happiness Whether accumulating wealth, surrounding 
ine’s self with all sorts of furniture and nick-nacks, eating dinners, 
iiolding inter\news, forming courts and becoming courtiers, fighting 
law suits, engaging in warfare and shedding the blood of one another, 
Jiving oneself airs of importance, belittling others losing one’s self- 
somposure in the vindication of real or supposed gnevances, con¬ 
stantly seeking but never finding happiness in the infatuations of the 
world, and finally drowning the senses in sheer desperation in tempo¬ 
rary artificial stimulation, and looking for consolation in each other’s 
impotent sympathy,—whether all or any of these constitute happiness, 
or do breaking through the fetters of conventionality, rising above 
the feeling of impotent helplessness, securing freedom from mundane 
anxieties and cares, living at peace with each and every and all 
manifestations of life, radiating good-will and Love all round, unres¬ 
trained, free, enj03’ing nature’s highest gift, that is. Life, here and 
now. being master of death, disease and destiny ? Need we repeat which 
of these opposite sets of circumstances is to’be considered happy ’ 

Taking an Indian ascetic as an embodiment of idleness, an 
advocate of modern civilization once demanded of Swarm Rama Tirtha 
when he was visiting America 

“ Whv do vou import >our Asiatic Ia,:iness to Amenca ' Go out Do some 
good ’** 


*Asto the basic pnnciple of " doing good " of whicli our brethren in the West 
hke so much to talk. It IS exhausted with helping the needy, aiding the mjured, and 
nrotectine the undefended till such time as they can regam strength, or stand upon 
their own legs, to enter into the deadly struggle for existence, which is character¬ 
istic of the purely animal side of life Two features at once ^nd out in bold relief 
before us in the most flattering picture of this humane work of philanthropy, and. 
these are 

1 . the mability of the poor to participate m the work, and 

2 the temporary nature of the relief afforded 

Now. as to the first of these, it is obvious that one without time ot money can¬ 
not indulge in it to any great extent, so that thop who have to earn their livelih^d 
by dadylabow are debarred, by no fault of theirs, from participating appreciably 
the domg of good, and, as regards the second, it is obvious that the aim is not 
to put the Kect of philanthropy altogether above want, but, ^ best, to point out 
the wav whereby be might earn a living Besides, the good that might result from 
Mich acte of pKthropy is confined to the matenal side of life TOe phila^opist 
B incapable of finding a cure for the mental ailments and spintud disorders of 
the soul as is the doctor or the musician It is religion and rehgion alone which can 
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The Swann replied — 

"As to doing good, is not that profession already chokeful, over-crowded ? 
Leave me alone, I and my Rama fGod) Laziness did jou say’ Oriental laziness" 
Why, what is laziness ’ Is it not laziness to keep floundering in the q uagmir e of 
conventionality and let oneself flow down the current of custom or fashion, and sink 
like a dead weight in the well of appearances and be caught in the pond of possession 
and ^end the time, which should be God’s, in making gold and call it doing good ’ 
it not laziness to practically let others live jour life and have no freedom in dress, 
-eatmg, walking, sleeping, laughing and weeping, not to saj anj’thing of talking’ 
Is it not laziness to lose j our Godhead ’ What for is this hurrj' and vv onj, this break¬ 
neck, hot haste and feverish rush ’ To accumulate almighft' dollars like others, and 
what then’ To enjoy as others’ No, there is no enjoj-ment in running after enjov- 
ment 0 dear dupes of opuuons, why postpone jour enjojTnent ’ Whj don’t jon 
sit dowm here, m this Natural Garden, on the banks of this beautiful mountain stream, 
■and enjoy the company of jour real blood relations—free air, sflverj* hght, plaj’ful 
water, and green earth—relations of which jour blood is really formed’ Hide¬ 
bound m caste are the civilized nations They separate themselves from fellow- 
bmgs and eidle themselves from free open nature and fresh, fragrant natural He 
anto close drawing-rooms,—dens and dungeons Thej* banish themselves from the 
wide world, excommunicate themselves from all creation, ostracize themselves from 
plants and-ammals By arrogatmg to themselves the airs of supenonly, prestige, 
Tespectabilit}’» honour, they cut themselves into isolated stagnation Haveraerej, 
my friends, have mercy on yourselves The w ealth swept out of the possession of the 
more needy and added to your property by organized craft will enable vou sunplj to 
have sickenmg dmneis of hotels and taverns, and furnish you with palhd countenances 
‘ and conventional looks, will Imprison you in boxes called rooms, choked with the stink of 
artificiahty, will keep you all the time m the restlessness of mmd excited by all sorts of 
unnatural stimulants, physical and mental Why all such fuss for mere self-delusion ’ 
In the name of such supposed pleasures lose not your bold on the real joy. No''need 
of beating about the bush, come, enjoy the Now and Here Come, be with me on 
the grass ’’ 


and does help suffering humanity m the last-named kmds of disorders, and whatever 
sympathy, peace, or cheerfulness phllanthropj is able to evoke, or inspire mthe 
natient. is due to the straevrlinsr notions of rebGoon whirh fha 


iwi jj&uuuuiivc VA jjciiuoucuif Axui uie 61611160^ or reogion to which 

ae is wedded, and philanthropy will sacrifice herself over its funeral She exists 

by religion, and for rehgion But she is utterly incapable of taking the place of rehrion 
winch aspires to make men not fit enough to enter into the deadly strife ofex^race 
to kill out all their unfit brethren, but to raise them all, the fit and the unfit afike to 
toe ^preme stotus of Godhood Hence, however commendable philantbroDV be in 
Itself,—OTd It IS certainly noble work—it IS confined to a narrower mhere^^activulv 
and usef^ess than rehmon in its purest form Thus, while a life devoted to reheim 
necessary comprises phflanthropic activity in all its phases, philanthropy miSt^?* 
always be based on toe sound principles of religious piety and virtue 
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How well does the Yogi poet sing 

“ The moon is up they see the moon, 

I dnnk Thine feyebrow’s hght 
Big fair they hold, full crowded soon 
I watch and watch Thee, source of Light 
Nay, call no surgeons, doctors, none. 

For me my pam is alljdehght 
Adieu, ye citizens, cities good-bye < 

Oh, welcome, dizzy, ethereal heights * 

0 Fasluon and custom, virtue and vice, 

0 Laws, convention, peace and fight, 

0 Fnends and foes, relations, ties. 

Possession, passion, wrong and right. 

Good-bye, 0 Itoie and space, good-bye , 

Good-bye, 0 world, and Day and Night' 

My love IS flowers, music, hght 
My love is day, my love is night. 

Dissolved m me all dark and bnght 
Oh, what a peace and joy ' 

Oh leave me alone, my love and I, 

Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye ’’—Rama 

f 

Such IS the good-bye of the Yogi when he renounces the false 
world to be absorbed in the Real It is the music of the soul which 
has realized the illusoiy nature of this world of births and deaths, and 
caught a glimpse of the happy home beyond the Vale of Tears 

Robed in the beautiful white troiisseati of spintuality, veiled in 
the halo of virgin punty, blushing with the hope of the lealization 
of the sweetest of expectations of a maiden passion, forgetting the 
father, the mother, the brother, the sister, and other distracting ties 
of the world, having turned her back on the toys and things and other 
attractions of childhood’s state, imraei-sed gopika-iUke in the sweet 
meditation of the Cow-herd’s* all-absorbing love, with the bouquet 
of the orange blossoms of pure thoughts in one hand, and the lamp 
of yfiSna (tiue wisdom), ever trimmed and ready to guide her steps 
towards the Bridegroom, the moment he comes, in the other, the 
Soul of the Yogi prepares herself for her union with the Lord. She 


* Enshna or Christos 
18 
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has no fear, no uneasiness, no doubt about his coming , and the 
lamp is kept constantly burning, lest he .turn away on seeing the brid¬ 
al chamber plunged in darkness The idea of the wastage of oil is 
foreign to the notion of love Better that all the oil in the world 
be consumed, in waiting and watching for the Lord, than that there 
should be the least disappointment in Love The Bridegroom wants 
only undivided love; he is highly jealous in his love affairs, and 
does not allow idols of cupidity and attachment to prevail against 
>iim At the faintest idea of calculatmg commercialism he turns 
his back on the bridal chamber. If the bride fears the loss of oil, 
or allows her laziness to have the better of her love, the Bridegroom 
also fears the contamination of such a bride “ Therefore, take ye 
heed, watch and pray : for ye know not when the time is ” (Mark, 
xiii 33) Such is the beautiful lesson to be learnt from the parable 
of ten maidens propounded by Jesus (Matthew, xxv 1—12). 

If you want real happiness, it will come to you by the right use 
of concentration alone. So long as you do not give up your false 
ideals of bustling worldly life, you stand in your own way and debar 
yourself from true joy IlTien rightly understood, the inner forces 
of life can be rendered of valuable assistance for the uplifting of 
each other, and even modern civilization utilized as a means of 
further progress, if we only direct its future evolution on lines 
which are compatible with the spintual requirements of the real Man 
We do not decry civilization at all so far as its own sphere of 
action IS concerned. It has its good points, and has gone a long 
way to improve the condition of the masses in certain particulars 
But we must not lose sight of the distinction between racial and indi¬ 
vidual interests nor confound salvation with railn aj's and telegraphs, 
or even with sanitation and hygiene. The ‘ fall ’ has to be reversed by 
each and every one of us indmdually, racial civilization cannot aid 
us much in this direction Cmhzation will not take anj nation into 
paradisb m a body ; for its doors are opened only for individuals, not 
for races All our boasted raflwajs, telegraphs, appliances ’ and 
inventions, which constitute our civilization, or, at least, a major 
portion of it are merely for national aggrandizement, totheindm- 
dual thev cannot be said to have brought anything hke unalloyed 
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happiness And if we add to these considerations the long list of 
those unfortunate beings who have fallen victim to the march 
of civilization, and of those who have been crushed under the 
T^heels of the Jugger-naut car of science and culture, we shall learn 
0 estimate modern progress at its true worth. 

There is no doubt, however, that civilization can be made to 
iplift both the individuals and masses, and to benefit large bodies 
)f men collectively. The idea of collective worship explains how 
:his IS possible , for the power of concentration increases with the 
ncrease in the number of persons of one mind Public worship 
iwes its origin to this idea of collective concentration. A simple 
Ilustration of the power of collective concentration is to be found in 
he phenomenon of table-rapping In explaining this kind of pheno- 
nena, Swamt Rama Tirtha observes.— 


*• Sama tells j'ou that what your Scriptures say about the Gods becommg^ 
isible on the occasions of Tajna ceremonies is mdeed hterally true But that 
imply proves the power of collective concentration The latest researches of 
isvchology show that the effect of concentration mcreases, as the square of the ri 
lumber of one-mmded people present on the occasion That is the virtue of satsanga 
7ow, if Bama alone can materialize any idea he pleases, how much more could the 
Lundreds and thousands of people of one mind, chantmg the same hymn, tbinkmg 
he same form, help matenalizmg it 


The reason why our collective worship is incapable of achieving 
iny great results nowadays, is to be found in the fact that people 
ire lacking in the power of concentration. Of the scores of persons 
tvho generally pray in mosques, or unite in worship in churches, no 
two individuals can be said to have their minds concentrated on the 
same idea 

Is it not the want of faith in religion and a little too much interest 
in the mundane things which is the cause of evil amongst us^ So long as 
we suffer ourselves to drift away from the truth, it is the merest mock- 
ay to attend the church. When we go to worship God, let it be with 
the purest heart and witfi undivided attention It is worth while to 
imderstand the reason why temples and churches and other kinds of 
ilacesof worship came into existence The following from * The Raja 
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Yoga ’ will be found to contain a fairly accurate explanation of the 
matter.— 

"Those of yon who can afford it wiB do better to have a room for this (Yoga) 
pracdce alone, do not sleep in that room, it must be kept holy • yon mnst not enter 
the room until yon have bathed, and are perfectly clean in body and mmd Place 
flowers m that room always; they are the best snironndings for a y(^, also pictures 
that are plpagnng- Bnrn mcense mommg and evening Have no qnarrelhng, or anger, 
or unholy tiionghts m that room. Only allow those persons to enter who are of the 
same thought as you Then by and by there will be an atmosphere of holmess in that 
room, and when yon are miserable, s o r ro w f ul, doubtful, or your mind is disturbed, the 
very fact of entermg that room will make yon calmer. This was the idea of the temple 
and the cnurdi • The idea is that by keepmg holy vibrations there the place becomes 
and remains illummed ’’ 

We may now proceed to a conaderation of the principle of non¬ 
attachment to the fruits of action Here, again, the object is to rid 
the soul of its worldly desires Work we all must perform to avoid 
stagnation, but it is essential that we should not make our happiness 
dependent on its result The significance of work, in religion, is very 
different from what we ordinarily understand by the word By work, 
in Its religious sense, is not meant the plodding drudgery' of the toiler 
after nches, nor the performance of labour, whether mental or physical, 
for the sake of gain " Work in Vedanta, ” says Swami Rama T^rtha, 
“ always means harmonious vibrations with the Real Self and attune- 
ment with the Universe This unselfish umon with the One Reality 
which is the only real work, is often times labelled and branded as no 
work, or idleness ” Spiritual ‘ work,’ certainly, does not mean labour 
for some worldly gam. The real significance of work in religion is the 
contemplation of one’s own pure Atman! 

It IS only a labourer who works for gam to satisfy his vulgar 
cravings The Master never labours for worldly gain, his enjoyment 
of his true Self is sufficient return for him The object of work is the 
renunciation of desires, since they keep us entangled m delusion 
Desire is a confession of being wanting in fulness, and by force of thie 
law, ‘ as you think, so you become,’ matenalizes the condition of 
deficiency in physical terms The T^Tiole cannot have a desire in him 
The natural perfection of the soul remains hidden only so long as we 
do not renounce attachment to the fruit of action When we come 
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round to take the right view, we shall look upon worldly attachments 
as love of the fair but false objects in dreams. The love of the false 
ones is bound to be productive of suffenng.and sorrow Knowing this, 
should we fall in love with them ? This is the secret Work done 
impersonally is of the highest ment <The moment we stake our happi¬ 
ness on the result of the work in hand, mind loses its tranquillity, 
and intellect its foresight.\ This is an old principle, and is well brought 
out in one of Lytton’s interesting novels So long as Zanoni looked on 
the World as a mere spectator, he could read the destinies of the race, 
and shape the events to his liking, but the moment he fell in love with 
the fair but frail and doubting Viola, he came down to her level, lost 
his command over the Powers and Elements, and was unable to keep 
the hideous monster, the Dweller on the Threshold, from obtruding 
itself on his thoughts 

In practice, the principle of non-attachment to the fruit of action 
must signify the curbing of passions and desires, if it is not to become 
a license for free indulgence of the senses, in the name of duty and 
dharma For, individual motives being the main-spring of all human 
activity, it is idle to talk of non-attachment to the fruit of action where 
evil action itself is not abandoned altogether As a matter of fact, no 
man ever performs what he is not interested in doing in some sort of 
way, so that the continuance of evil actions must be ultimately trace¬ 
able to individual interest and desires Besides this, it is also incumbent 
on the soul, at a certain stage of its spintual progress, to rise above 
the sense of worldly duty, to attain to the highest good The 
aspirant cannot then afford to return to the world even to bury a dead 
parent (Cf. Matt viii 22), notwithstanding that the sense of worldly 
duty unmistakably points that way It is, thus, the curbing of 
passions and desires which is intended by the doctrine, not their 
free indulgence in the guise of religion 

In dealing with this subject, it is worth while to under¬ 
stand the truth about sensual enjoyment. The question is. 
is the sense of enj'oj'ment in the objects or in the mind ? 
In different words, is the sensation of pleasure or pain one ex¬ 
periences in connection with sense-objects in the mind, or outside 
it? 
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Now, if pleasure and pam, were the propcrtj* of objects, it is 
obvious that every one would be affected by them in one and the 
same manner; but it is well-known that all persons are not affected 
by the same object alike The most delicious food tastes insipid on 
a full stomach, and bitter and repugnant in disease, while hunger 
acts as a sauce to an indifferently cooked dish ‘Tastes differ,* is a 
very old saying, but its validity is not impaired bv its age If ‘ taste ’ 
really resided in food, there would be no differences in its enjoyment 
among men But, since all persons do not enjoy the same dish 
in the same wav, it follows that ‘ taste ’ is not m the food, but 
in the attitude or inclination of the mind towards it The same 
considerations apply to the remaining senses Out of the one and 
the same object different persons denve different experiences of 
pleasure and pain One man esteems a beautiful woman with the 
reverent love of a dutiful son, another looks upon her as a daughter, 
a third loves her as his wife, while a fourth, fascinated by her 
charms, entertains thoughts of lust for her. Obv lously, then, the 
pleasure each of them denves from her person is different from that 
of the others, and yet the object is one and the same Again, all the 
pleasure one denves from her changes into disgust if she happen to 
display nasty temper, or become unchaste Sometimes in dreams 
one expenences such pleasures that the sense of enjoj ment lingers 
behind a long time even in the waking state The Yogi, therefore, 
holds that pleasure and pain are not m the objects of the senses, but 
in the mind,* and are determined by the attitude which it assumes 
towards them Knowing this, he discards the pursuit of the plea¬ 
sures of the world, and becomes absorbed in enjoying the enjoyments 
of the source of joy itsell 

It is now easjfto understand the sense of the sajing, “Everj* 
one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life” (Matt 
xix 29) It simply means that by givi ng up the pleasures of the 

* We are not to be taken as denying certain physical properties and diemical 
action to material tlnngs; what is meant is the denial of the attribution of pleasure 
and nain as annartamirnr tn i-bemmdependentiy of the mmd whidi IS affected by the™ 
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senses and the ties with which we are bound to the world for the 
sake of the soul (Jesus=the ideal or the soul), we become heir to the 
hundredfold joy of Self-realization, and come into life eternal 

The Yogi understands the nature of happiness, and knows it to 
be very (different from the pleasures of the sensek He loves only the 
thnil of delight characteristic of Wholeness and Perfection In the 
conscious enjoyment of real joy he finds it diflScult, as it were, to keep 
back the words, “ happy, happy, I am happy,” which constantly 
rise to his lips ’ No royalty under the sun can lay claim to any such 
experience The world reads, ‘Blessed are the poor m spirit, for theirs 
is the Kingdom of Heaven ’ (Matt v. 33), but it is the Yogi 
who lealizes it Men only vaguely talk of Glod, but the Yogi knows 
himself to be the enjoyer of the divine status, and fee ls his ow n 
he art-beating i n harmo ny with the ‘ Divine Heart * This is the very 
last stage of progress When the aspirant gets established in this 
state, he is said to have attained to sarnddhi (i e , the ecstatic trance). 

‘'When thou hast reached that state, the portals that thou hast to conquer on 
the path fling open wide their gates to let thee pass, and Nature’s strongest mights 
possess no power to stay thy course” (Tke Voice of Tho Stlenco) 

He has touched the summit of attainment, and, like a conqueror, 
stands triumphant, his mind like a calm and boundless Ocean spreading 
out in shoreless Space, holding the poweis of Life and Death in his 
hand What the World regards as miracles are the most ordinary 
manifestations of his powers. Virtue flows fi om his person towards all, 
he becomes the centre of ladiation of good-will and peace all round. 
All the miracles performed by the past Redeemers of mankind were 
performed with the aid of the powers developed in Yoga We now¬ 
adays ridicule the idea of miracles altogether, because we see none, 
but there is nothing to shy at except our own ignorance in respect to 
them. Man’s ignorance makes the, supernatural, in reality all is 
natural. When the causes of an effect are hidden and unknown, the 
woild considers it a miiacle , when they are known, it is legarded as 
a natural occuiience v Why should we decry miracles at all ? VTiat 
IS impossible under the sun ? Are not all things, the faculty of under¬ 
standing which enables us to acquue the mastery over nature, nay, 
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life itself, miracles ? A century back we wojld ha\c rejjardcd wire¬ 
less telegraphy as a great miracle, but we do not look upon it in that 
light now. Today we can hold direct con\erse bj wireless across 
whole continents and seas, and no one is astonished 1 Nature is full 
of wonders all round Does not the man of science astonish os bj the 
exhibitions of the mysterious \nrtues of electncitj and magnetism ? 
When we remember that the untold millions of tons of rock, earth and 
other solid matter which constitute our world are suspended in Space 
merely by the force of attraction, we shall not raarxel at the possibi¬ 
lities open to a ‘ magnetic ’ personality And, after all, what is 
magnetism other than a change of arrangement of the particles of a 
substance ? When a bar of steel is magnetized, it exhibits certam 
properties which were not actne in it before magnetization, and yet 
nothing has been added to, or subtracted from, it We are taught 
that— 

“the difference between the airangremcnt of the part-clcs in a macnet and sn 
ordinary piece of steel, or iron, might be likered to the diffcne-’cc in the packing 
arrangements of two boxK of eggs—in the first tcor'estxc’dng to the matnetl the 
^gs are carefully packed, lymg s^de by side, parallel to each o'her and to the sides 
of the box, with their small ends all turned in the same direct-on, ard therefore 
touching the larger end of the adjo’ning egg, while in the second (ordinary iron o* 
steel), badly packed, the separate eggs be in oil so-ts of postio",s with regard to 
each other, and at aH angles of inclination to the sides of the box," * 

Every particle of iron in an unmagnetized bar is supposed to 
contain equal quantities of two magnetic fluids, called positive and 
negative, which have a mutual attraction for each other; bnt these 
fluids are intimately united m the partide and neutralize each other 
This IS one of the two theories of magnetism known to science 
The other, known as the theory of Vreber, is that the particles of 
iron are always magnetic; that is, the extremities of every particle 
are always magnetic polK, but in the ordinary state of iron these 
poles are turned in all direebons, so that they neutralize each 
other’s effect. Magnetization, on the first hypothesis, is caused 
by the separation of the two fluids and their being pushed to the 
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two poles, but according to the second is the effect of the re-arrange¬ 
ment of all the particles composing the bar, like the systematic 
arrangement of the eggs in the box as described above 

Thus, whichever theory be regarded as correct, it is clear that 
the extraordinary, phenomenal powers of the magnet are the result 
of a systematic arrangement of the parts composing it, with regard 
to each other, and the ' sides of the box ’ A similar change takes 
place in the human mind under the influence of Yoga In the un^ 
trai ned state the power o f the mind i s neu t ralize d o wing to th e bad 
arrangement of the pai tides of matter, but under the influenc e of 
Yoga, the se parti cles ye br ought u nder p roper, mag netic arrange - 
mey, and a leal, living mag net of trem endo us pov^i is the result 
The act o f one-pointed con centrati on causes.t hese mi nd-particles t o 
re;;arrange themsdyes on the m agnet i e^pnneip le. 

In its natural purity is like an immense magnet with all 
its constituents arranged in the proper way, so that the moment 
one arranges one’s mind on the magnetic principle, one comes into 
harmony with the Whole, and may claim the full benefit of the 
entire ‘ magnet ’ But the ordinary mortal is like any one of the 
particles of the unmagnetized bar, running counter to the lines of 
magnetic force A meie drop in the stream in so far as the body 
IS concerned, he tries to swim against the current, and in doing so 
receives knocks and kicks and cudgelling from his neighbours, and 
suffers all sorts of pain and misery His unhappiness is the result 
of his own Ignorance and desires The former deprives him of the 
knowledge of his real Self, and the latter lead him to the pursuit of 
objects out of the straight course, and necessitate his turning 
round against the current But in this simple act lies all the mischief 
So long as we swim with the current we have the support of the 
whole stream, but the moment we reverse our movement, the whole, 
tide turns against us and mercilessly destroys us All the ills of 
the mind and the body are the result of our endeavour to swim 
against the ‘ current ’ of life We must give up the pursuit of the 
shining objects which has brought us all the ills and unhappiness 
which the flesh is heir to »^j[t is only delusion which makes us think 
that happiness is to be had from the outside, when we ‘ wake up ’ 
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we shall find the Self to be the source of bliss itself, and wonder how 
we could have forgotten ourselves to such an extent as we did The 
nervous system of man is made up of polarized cells, and t^ mind is 
the gieat steel bar m which, under his piesent condition, the particles 
are”k) badly arranged that th^psycho-magnetic ‘fluid ’ in_ one^ is 
n ^tr alized by the opposite kind oFfSuid’ in_ another Let him 
rearrange the particles of his mind, let the positive poles of all the 
cells of the mind-stuff point, like the needle in the manner’s compass, 
in the same dnection, and let this direction be that of Life, and 
there wJl be no limit to his power and happiness ' This is the secret 
of health and power and wonder-working 

It IS not possible to deny the effect of thought on the mind and, 
through it, on the physical matter of the body The phenomena of 
post-hypnotic suggestion furnish the strongest basis for this belief 
The most extraordinary feature of this kind of thought-influence is 
that, even after complete ‘ waking up,’ the subject carries out all 
orders given him in the hypnotic state, at the appointed time and 
place, although he remembers nothing about them and has no idea 
of the action he is about to perform, in obedience to the order of the 
operatoi. The question is, by what power and in what manner is 
the obedience of the subject secured by the operator’s will ? 

Now, there are two salient features which distinguish the 
hypnotic state from the normal condition In the first place, there 
IS no deliberation, i e , freedom of choice, m that state, and, in the 
second, there is the functioning of the higher faculties of the soul, 
that IS to say, of the subjective mind, following on the abdication or 
unseating of reason Hence, whatever be the true explanation of 
hypnotic influence—whether it be due to suggestion pure and simple 
or to the agency of a magnetic fluid—it is certain that the suspension 
^of the function of delibeiative faculty has to be effected, before 
proper hjpnotic condition can be induced m the subject The 
problem then resolves itself into the simple question, how is the 
dethronement of the faculty of discnmmation brought about ? 

Further analysis reveals the fact that It IS the excitation of the 
will itself which suspends the function of deliberation, for, when 
It IS earned away by an idea, it often leads the individual to perform 
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acts V. hich he deeply regiets m his calmer moments. When people are 
mixed up in a crowd they often act m this manner Perusal of literature 
which readilv commands the assent of one’s will, is another illustration 
of the principle In both these instances it is the emotional nature 
which is appealed to, and which excites the will and makes it discard 
the waining: of the intellect Independently of the above, the will 
IS also fr eed fr om t he dominion o^the intellect whenever it is stimulat¬ 
ed into exaltation by internal stimulus, such as in Yoga, or when the 
intellect is unable to meet the situation, as in the case of some grave, 
immediate danger, oi when its vehicle, or tool, i e , the brain, is 
exhausted, whether by the poisonous secretions of brain-cells, oi the 
over-stimulation of the sensory nerves by means of some mechanical 
device, or otherwise There is, however, an important distinction 
between those cases in which the suspension of the disci iminative 
function is accomplished through the exaltation of will, and those 
in which it is brought about by the stupefaction or gagging of the 
intellect, or by the paralysis of the will itself, for. in the former 
case, the will is conscious of its supremacy, and itself dispenses with 
the services of the intellect, while in the latter, it is deprived of its 
guidance by some outside cause Hence, it is not only not conscious of 
Its supremacy in the latter condition, but is also affected by the 
paralvsisof the intellect more or less Fascination is an instance in point 

Now, an impression of the hypnotic sort is, psychologically, a 
phenomenon of the same type or class as any other kind of idea The 
difference between a suggestion given by one to oneself, that is, a 
mental resolve to do a certain act on a future occasion, and that 
given by the operatoi in the hypnotic state, lies in the fact that in 
the former case it reaches the indmdual will through the portal of 
the intellect, and, for that reason, is the result of the exercise of 
•deliberate choice, while in the latter, %.e, in hypnotism, reason is 
held m abeyance, and, thus, not in a position to know of what passes 
•directly between the operator and the will Hence, the individual 
remains ignorant of what takes place in the hypnotic trance, unless 
the operator intend otherwise 

This being the only difference between the act of deliberate 
choosing and the hypnotic suggestion, obviously, the execution 
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neither of our own resolution nor of the operator's command 
can have anything to do with the faculty of reason, except in so 
far as will chooses to avail itself of its assistance; and slnc( 
there is no othei force capable of voluntary activity, it is w3 
and will alone which is concerned in carrying out the idea which i 
adopts in one of the two ways described above Now, because th 
same faculty, namely, will, is concerned in carrying out its own a 
well as the operator’s suggestion, it is legitimate to infer that i 
adopts the same procedure m both cases Hence, the same mechanisn 
would be employed in both instances, so that, if we could know its 
modus operaridz in one case, we should know it in the other as well. 

. Now,when we wish to do some act on a certain date in the future, 
we form some mental scheme of the process which will culminate in 
the desired act This may be done deliberately, or merely by linking 
the idea of the end to some habitual act, which is to be performed 
about the same time, and of which the end in view may be a natural 
culmination In either case, the scheme is an association of more or 
less complex processes In carrying out the hypnotic suggestion it 
may be assumed that the will adopts a similar procedure though 
unaided by reason It links the idea of the end m view to some 
particular group of processes which tend that way, and leaves it to 
the habitual discharge of its own involuntary energy to do the rest 
That will is capable of doing all this seems wonderful, bat then 
hypnotism itself is no less wonderful! Will is not the same thing as 
blind or unconscious force, as it used to be supposed Its inherent, 
wonderful nature is revealed only when it is &eed from the tutelage 
of reason which holds it in leading strings^ Traces of its knowledge 
are ordinarily to be seen even in its automatic activity where each 
movement is not only precise and proper, but also prefigures the end 
to be attained,—and all this without the accompaniment of deliberat¬ 
ing reason Will is an aspect of the subjective mind and, therefore, 
all-know mg potentially It can take cognizance of its environment 
by means independent of the physical senses Hudson points out: 

"it performs its highest funcbons when the objective senses are in abeyance 
In a word, it is that intelhgenee which makes itsdf manifest in a hypnobe subject 
when he isinastateof somnambabsm In this state many of the most wonderful 
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feats of the subjective luind are performed It sees without the natural organs of 
vision; and in this, as in many other grades, or degrees, of the hypnotic state, it can 
iie made, apparently, to leave the body, and to travel to distant lands and bnng back 
intelhgence, oft-tunes of the most exact and truthful character It has also the 
power to read the thoughts of others, even to the mmutest details, to read the 
xmtents of sealed envelopes and closed books In short, it is the subjective 
ivhich possesses what is popularly designated as clairvoyant power, and the ability to 
apprehend the thoughts of others without the aid of the ordmaiy means of commum- 
cation In pomt of fact, that which for convemence I have chosen to designate as 
the subjective mmd appears to be a separate and distmct entity and the real 
iistmctive difference between the two mmds seems to consist m the fact that the 
ibjecthe mmd IS merely the function of the bram, while the subjective mind is a 
distmct entity, possessmg mdependent powers and functions, havmg a mental 
organization of its own, and being capable of sustammg an existence mdependently of 
the body, bi other words, it is the soul ” 

The subjective mind also seems to possess the power to move 
ponderable objects without any visible physical contact, but its power 
and activities are inversely proportionate to the vigour of the objec¬ 
tive mmd It contiols the functions, sensations, and conditions of 
the body, and is itself amenable to control by suggestion The body 
is like a confederation, composed of cells, permeated with life 

“Science teaches us,” says Hudson, "that the whole body is made up of a con¬ 
federation of mtelhgent entities, each of winch performs its functions with an mtelli- 
gence exactly adapted to the performance of its special duties as a member of the 
confederacy. There is mdeed no life without mmd, from the lowest unicellular 
organism up to man. It is, therefore, a mental energy that actuates every fibre of 
the body under all its conditions ” 

The physiology of the action of the two mmds, the subjective 
and the objective, is thus explained by the author of Medical 
Hypnotism — 

“ Under normal conditions, our concepts of ideas and actions are derived from 
two sources, one from the automatic mstmctive or sub-conscious department, the 
acts which are done without any reasonmg, without our consciousness of the acts , the 
other from the so-called conscious department, the acts which are reasoned and con¬ 
trolled by the sensory faculties The former are the crude, natural, unchecked 
automatism of the bram of the child and savage, which is governed by fictitious 
conception of imagmative impulse of the sub-conscious state, the latter are 
the refined^ regulated sensory actions and ideas of the bram of the grown-up 
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and avilized man, which arc developed by education and arc therefor 
reasoned, moderated and controlled Reason imposes a check upon brain automatism, 
and creates a rational state of consciousness Nevertheless, vve notice the 
phenomena of automatic brain activntj manifested daily m the vvakinp state, even 
in the rational and educated man We \v alk in a mechanical vv aj, to such an extent, ^ 
that we often pass the limits assi^cd bj the creative mil of the mind, which directed i 
our first-step We swim or vve play on the piano, our finpers wandennfj mechanically 
on the keyboard without stopping, and very frequently we converse while playing, 
swimming or even wntmg, and allow ourselves to be absorbed bv foreign thoughts 
while doing something else The child is impulsiv e and chaotic It protects itself from 

injury’ instinctively We raise our hands, close our eyes, on the slightest provocation, 

reflexly and automatically The child jumps, screams and lauglis, according to one or 
the other impression which it receives We dance, make involuntary motions of oar 
bodyandlimbs, when a familiar melody IS suggested to our mmd by the hwoomous 
accord of music We see in our dreams existing realities, and rejoice m happy, and 
weep m horrible, imaginativ e scenes We are made victors and vnctims in our dreams. 
Poor human reason is earned by the current stream of imagination, the p’xmdestmmd 
thus yields to hallncination Real and imagmative images appear before our closed 
eyes, and during thus sleep, that is to say, dunng over a quarter of our existence, we 
become the plaything of the dreams whidi imagination calls forth Even in the waking 
state we notice many analogical actions and thoughts The soldier in the army submits 
to orders of his supenor officer, performs bodily movements, commits terrible acts 
mechanically, automatically, and without any reason At the command * fire,* his 
conscious faculties are paralyzed and be fires automatically ' There existe, says Dr. 
Despme, ‘ an automatic brain actwity which manifests itself without the occurrence 
of the ego, for all movements possess, m accordance with the law which governs brain 
activity’, an inteUigent power without any ego and without any psrsonality. Under 
hypnotic suggestion, psychic faculhes are made to manifest their inherent automatic 
functions to their utmost capacities That there is a nexus between the two minds 
that enables them to act m perfect synchronism when occasion requires, is necessarily 
true' It IS to this synchronism that we are mdebted for what is designated as ‘ gemos ’ 
It IS also in evidence on occasions of great impotmnce to the indmdnal, as when danger 
is immment, or some great crisis is impending ” 

According to the most authontative views, the subjective mind 
IS invested with full control over the vital functions of the body, 
which accounts for the mysterious and wonderful phenomena of 
hypnotism and mental healing 

Hypnotism itself may be defined as the induction of a peculiar 
psychical condition which releases the subjective mind, foi the time 
being, from the dominion of the lower, or the objective mind The 
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* conscious’ mind is, in a sense, a guard or sentinel on the sub-conscious, 
with reason as a check imposed on the brain automatism Hence, we 
must overpower and vanquish the sentinel of reason, if we wish to 
set the subjective mind free to express itself. Dr Ram Narain 
f maintains (see Medical Hypnotism) *— 

"Suppress consciousness, suppress the voluntary brain activities, and you have 
a case of somnambulism winch, according to Despme, is characterized physiological¬ 
ly by the exercise of the automatic activity alone of the brain, and the paralysis of the 
conscious activity of the bram which manifests the ego ” 

It is in this condition that the formation of blisters full of 
serum lesults fiom the application of postage stamps or plain paper 
to the body of the ‘patient, ’ regarding whom Medical Hypnotism 
records — 

" At your suggestion he smells the strongest ammoma as camphor and eats 
" qumme with the same relish as sugar, and what is most strange is the fact that he 
gets no harm at all ” 

When the objective mind has retired from the scene, or 
crawled into its shell and ‘ pulled in the lid ’ after it, suggestion 
takes effect and materializes the suggested condition in the body of 
flesh The subjective mind does not reason , it accepts the suggestion 
as true and performs its functions accordingly It is obvious, there¬ 
fore, that any wrong suggestion given to the subjective mind will 
produce evil effect, which will continue to exist, so long as a counter¬ 
manding suggestion is not imparted to the individual will The cure 
of ills and ailments, therefore, most obviously, lies m a reveisal of 
the wrong process Two things have to be done to counteract the 
evil effects of harmful suggestion, and these are (1) the removal of 
the existing evil, and (2) the prevention of its recurrence The flrst 
requires the removal of the suggestion which is the cause of trouble, 
and the second necessitates our being on guard against all possible 
evil and harmful suggestions in the future 

The suggestion of ‘ wholeness ’ may be made by one person to 
another, as by a mental healer to his patient, it may also be made 
by the patient himself, m which case it is known as auto-suggestion. 
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In the words of Hudson “ Other things being equal, an auto-sugges¬ 
tion is more potent than a suggestion from an extraneous source, for 
the simple reason that an auto-suggestion is generally backed by the 
■obsective convictions of the patient, whereas a suggestion by another 
may directly contravene the patient’s objective reason and experience, 
—not that the latter may not be effective when it is made with force 
and persistence, but that the forraef is more easily and naturally 
effective, either as a moral or therapeutic agency ' 

As regards preventive suggestion, the same wnter maintains 

“ It is always easy to prevent an adverse snggesbon from taking- eSiect in tbe 
mind; and thar is by not allowing it to find an entrance. To that end one^onld 
never allow himself to tiunk, much less to talk, on the subject of tbe whole¬ 
someness or digestibilrty of food that is set before him.'’ 

What is true m respect of physical health is also equally true 
in respect of mental well-being, the rule governing them both being 
the same, namely, ‘ as one thinks, so one becomes.’ We see the 
power of thought conspicuously in evidence during epidemics, when 
many persons suffer from fright. 

Prevention and cure of »vil, therefore, lie within the power of 
all, the certainty and permanency of results depending on the degree 
•of knowledge and its legitimate use This is precisely what the Yogis 
say, and is exactly what is meant by the symbology of the ‘ Pall ’ in 
the book of Genesis According to the former, all power including 
thatof controlling death and destiny comes to him who brings lus 
little ego under his control, and establishes himself in the beatific 
state of soMiad/w'(trance of Self-realization); and according to the 
latter It is the sentinel of the‘flaming sword which turns in every' 
•direction’ that stands between man and Life ‘ more abundant and 
full ’ Immortality is to be obtmned by him who overpowers this 

sentinel and reaches the Tree of Life, and immortality includes all 
powers 

Religion summed up the entire subject ages before the dawn of 
modem cinlization, and sent it to the World, from time to time. 

Different teachers have used different words, indeed but the «!ense 
.and substance have always been the same, whenever and wherever 
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the utterances have proceeded forth fiom the lips of the truly 
illumined sages; tor Religion is neithei a sect, nor a scripture, nor, 
indeed, anything other than Truth itself ;■ and, although the books 
that contain its teachings may not be very ancient or old m so far as 
their wilting is conceined, It is, in very truth, older than the oldest 
document extant, nioie ancient than the most ancient sage who 
opened his lips to discourse upon its eternity, or the earliest Saviour 
who saved himself with its aid—in fact, it is eternal Unfoitunately 
for man, his love of money and other worldly things has so hardened 
his heait that he has lost the power* of benefiting himself by the 
teaching of the Saviouis, and has diifted farther and farther away from 
truth with the advance of time He respected the Teachers for the 
miracles they wrought, or aie said to have wrought, but there 
ended his interest in them and in their teachings. By considering 
these God-men supernatural beings he has reduced himself to the 
status of wretched helplessness, aitogethei forgetting that what one 
man can do all otheis can achieve also.’ The most elementary study 
of the Spiritual Laws suffices to show that the God-men of the past 
were superhuman only in the sense that they had developed the super¬ 
conscious powers of their souls, and, for that leason, weie enabled to 
•peiform deeds which to the ordinary mediocre being appear to be 
miraculous 

Almost all the miracles of the past saviours of mankind can be 
explained with the aid of the mental laws already known Here is 
one of them, which though unacceptable as a historical fact, in view 
of the mythological nature of the Mahabharata, from which it is 
taken, yet affords interesting data for study A little before the 
breaking out of the Great Mahabharata War, and at the time when 
the five Pandava brothers were living in seclusion, in the forest, with 
Draupadi, the wife of Aquna, a certain Risi, Durvsss by name, once 
visited their secluded habitation with an enormous crowd of ckela& 
(disciples) and others, numbenng close upon ten thousand For certain 
reasons, he timed his visit to an hour when it was not possible 
for the Pandava brothers to entertain the party to a feast, and 
it was well-known that the muni's displeasure brooded ill far beyond 
the power of ordinary mortals to bear Draupadi, seeing consternation 
19 
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depicted on the faces of the Pandava brothers, prayed for deliverance 
to Kiishna, who responded by appearing in person before her The 
tradition has it that Krishna himself put a little particle of some 
boiled herb, which was the only edible available at the time, in 
hiB holy mouth, and, chewing it with great relish, declared that 
his hunger was appeased The Rin and his followers, who had been 
bathing in the beautiful Jamuna, in the pleasant e> pcctation of a 
princely feast, now felt as if they had gorged Lhemsehes with 
food, and, fearing the displeasure of the Pandavas, fled awa>, 
and would not return when asked to do so In this manner did 
Krishna save the honour of the Pandava brothers Now, it does 
seem wonderful that Krishna ate the particle of the boiled herb, and 
Durvastt lost his hunger , but there is nothing supernatural in it The 
attention of the leader is invited to an interesting experiment made 
by Dr Goche which is Quoted in Medical Hypnotism, in his own 
words, as follows *— 


‘ Placing a screen between myself and my subject.' I made my assistant serve 
her a glass of water, and while fixing my thoughts on her I put some Cayenne pepper 
on my tongue No sooner had the subject brought the water to her bps than she 
exclaimed ‘Someone has just put pepper m my mouth ' As nobody knciv of my 
having put pepper m my mouth the expenment was certainly conclusive ” 


The difference between the miracle of the boiled herb and the 
expenment of Dr Coche is only one of degree, the intensity of the 
concentrated thought of a modern investigator being to that of an 
advanced yogi as a spark to the Sun Dr Coche could affect only 
his subject with his own taste, but the soveieign power of the 
Lord of Yoga IS able to manifest itself on a much larger scale But 
as stated before this only shows that the author of the great epic was 
familiar with the working of the law of suggestion ^ 

Theviews held by modern thinkers concerning the^ miraculous 
healing ascribed to Jesus may be summed up in a few sentences ‘There 
IS nothing supernatural in the miraculous cures effected by Jesus On 
the other hand, mental healing is a science, the powe^that heals 
resides in the patient This was the doctnne taught by Jel ^d 
pitomized in the expression, “ thy faith hath made thlXZe^ 
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The whole art'of mental healing consists m inducing faith in the 
patient and developing his latent power , and suggestion is the most 
potent means for that purpose What Jesus did, or is said to have 
done, can also be done by others, as he is himself reported to have 
said .— 

“ Venly, verily, I say unto you, He that beheveth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also, and greater works than these shall he do , because 1 go unto tny 
father ” (John xiv 12) 

The agreement between the Hindu Scriptures and the Holy Bible 
on the point of miracles might be shown by a single quotation from 
the “ Yoga Vaaista ” 

“ Through right enquiry, the object of enquiry can be found like the essence m 
mflk One who has equality of vision through the enjoyment of the final beatitude 
will wear it as his foremost ornament, will never degrade himself from that state, 
will be able to digest allthmgs taken m—hke sugarcandy by a swan, whether such 
thmgs are polluted or mixed with poison or are mjurious to health or adulterated 
Whether they swallow virulent poison or counter-poison or milk or sugarcane-juice or 
food, thev will preserve a perfect equammity of mmd Whether one plants his dagger 
deep m their head or preserves it, they will regard them neither as fnends nor as 
foes Since persons of equal vision will look upon all equally, them hearts will be filled 
with bhss ” 

/■ 

This compares well with the passage in the second Evangel (see 
Mark xvi 17-18) reproduced below .— 

“ In my name they shall cast out devils , they shall speak with new tongues , they 
shall take up serpents, and if they dnnk any deadly thmg, it shall not hurt them, 
they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover " 

Recent research, especially that of the New Nancy School, has 
cleaily demonstrated the fact that healing miracles are really due to 
the wondrous powers of the patient himself Most wonderful.results 
have occurred, in many cases instantaneously, where the imagination 
of the patient has, accepted the suggested condition Actual phj'sical 
pam has been seen to depart, in less than a minute, by the mere 
entertainment of the thought that it is departing, accompanied by 
a gentle stroking of the affected part, and by the rapid and audible 
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IS to be dothronea artiiiciaiiv This is achieved c.f-itj bj the clo-iafT 
of the eyes and the relaxation of bodily tcns'on With the world of phe¬ 
nomena shut out from the n lew- and the tension of attention more or less 
completely relaxed, the intellect is left neither w ith an inclination for 
exertion nor w ith an idea or object on which to fasten itself, and the 
conditions most favourable for a trance are produced At this moment 
there occurs a “ welling up of Mrtue ” m the Sub-conscious Self, and 
It IS this‘virtue’which is potent and effective m the curing of dis¬ 
orders,-though, as already observed, it is not discriminating in the real 
sense of the term Hence the supreme importance of Reason m the selec¬ 
tion of the proper suggestion that is to be imparted to the sub-conscious 
mind As regards the question how is an auto-suggestion to be im¬ 
pressed on the Subjective Mind ’ there is only one way of doing 
this, and it consists in the isolation of the idea oi thought to be 
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imparted from all other thoughts, ideas and inclinations, and in allow¬ 
ing the mind to dwell on it for a while This will result in the 
absorption of the new thought into the fluid dynamic substance of 
life which will suffice to bring about the desired condition speedily, 
at times almost miraculously. 

As already stated, the Subjective mind does not proceed to effect 
a catastrophe or cure by deliberation Its process is simple, almost 
automatic. The modification or change implied in the acceptance of 
the suggestion itself brings about a general readjustment of things 
This explains why a simple thought of health suffices to remove the 
conditions of ill-health from the different bodily organs, without its 
being necessary to elaborate out a detailed suggestion for every 
separate part 

The procedure we have described above is that which is followed 
by the New Nancy School But the greatest discovery of this school 
is the Law of Reversed Effort, the credit of which belongs to 
Monsieur Emile Cou4 It would, however, seem that miraculous heal¬ 
ing by suggestion and auto-suggestion is really a part of Yoga, and 
was known and practised in India in the days long long past Unfor- 
tunatelv its scientific aspect came to be lost sight of altogether in a 
later age, and it has now come down to us from hoary antiquity in 
the unscientific way it is given in the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali In 
this form and in the hands of its unscientific “ professors ” it is 
more likely to do harm than good, and that is the reason why it has 
come into bad odour with men of light and learning Neverthe¬ 
less it is obvious that the entire process of imparting a given suggestion 
is comprised in the terms pratiyaJmra, dMranU and dhyana which 
■precede yoga samadJn M Charles Baudouin has the following note 
on this subject in his highly interesting work entitled “ Suggestion 
and Auto-suggestion ” — 

“As one of the cunosities of hatory, and further as a lesson in humflify, we may 
pomt out that the states just descnbed under the names of colle6tedness [the welhng 
up of the Sub-conscious Life], contention [effortless attention], and auto-hypnosis, are 
descnbed, with considerable p^chological acumen though not of course m modem 
psychological terminology, m the precepts by which, for centunes past, the Yogis of 
Hmdustan have been accustomed to attam self-mastery The two states whose 
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acquirement must be the novices’s first aim arc known as pratynliSra (mental 
exammation) and dhararia (concentration of the mind upon a tboughtl ” 

The discovery of the Law of the Reversed Effort which has been 
already referred to concerns the functions of the imagination and will, 
and proves that in cases of conflict between them the former easily 
triumphs over the latter. C H Brooks thus explains the nature of 
this conflict (" The Practice of Auto-suggestion,'* p. 66) — 

“ This doctrine is m no sense a negation of the will It simplj puts it in its 
right place, subordmates it to a higher power A moment's reflection will suffice to 
show that the will cannot be more than the servant of thought. We are mcapableof 
exercising the will unless the imagination lias first furnished it n ith a goal We cannot 
simply will, we must will somof/itny and that something exists m our minds as an 
idea The will acts nghtly when it acts m harmony with the idea m the mmd " 

With reference to the Law of Reversed Effort Baudoum main¬ 
tains — 

“When an idea imposes itself on the mind to such an extent as to give 
nse to a suggestion, all the conscious efforts which the subject makes in order to 
counteract this suggestion ate not merely without the desired effect, but they 
actually run counter to the subject’s conscious wishes and tend to intensify suggestion. 
The efforts are spontaneously reversed so as to reinforce the effect of the dominant 
idea Whenever is any one m this state of mmd, • I should like to, but I cannot,’ he 
may wish as much as he pleases, but the harder he tnes the less is he able ” Sunges- 
Uon and Auto-axiggesUon, p 118) 

Another thing to bear in mmd in connection with this Law of 
Reversed Effort is this that the suggestion to be given should not 
contradict a pre-existing conviction of the subject, for it would not 
then be accepted, and might even end disastrously, by augmenting 
the trouble which it is intended it should cure For instance, it 
is no good one's saying to oneself ‘ I have not got headache ’ when 
one actually has it The mmd will immediately declare the statement 
to be false, and the headache will be aggravated as the lesult of 
the re-inforcement of fact by suggestion' What one should suggest to 
oneself in such a case is ‘ my headache is departing ’ or something 
else to that effect 

Perhaps the class of miracles ascribed to Jesus and other saviours 
which one finds most difficult to believe is that of which the case 
of the daughter of Jairus foims a typical instance The question, 
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however, is not whether any one can perform them today, and 
thus put their occurrence beyond the possibility of doubt and dispute, 
but whether the revival of the dead is an event which ii^ altogether 
bevond the range of possibility ’ It would be harsh lo^c, indeed, 
to say that, because the secret is not known to us, therefore, it 
does not exist m nature at all, for it might be only waiting to be 
discovered by us, as it was discovered by the ancients It might 
be that the conditions for the successful performance of the miracle 
are so rigid, that the secret, although known to and practised by 
certain saints of the higher order and imparted by them to their 
immediate disciples, could not be utilized by their remoter followers 
of a less developed spirituality. It might also be that the power 
cannot be exercised in certain cases at all, as in decapitation, where 
the continuity of the system is completely severed once for all 

The relation between the soul and the physical body resembles 
and may be likened to that between a central spring and the fields to 
be irrigated by it. This will be clear on a little reflection The 
physical beginning of the individual organism may be taken to be 
the fertilized ovum which is a single cell formed in the body of the 
female parent, and fecundated by the spermatozoon in the father’s 
seed Before conception, however, neither the ovum nor the sper¬ 
matozoon IS complete enough in itself, and, for that reason, neither 
is capable of development or growth as an embryo The fusion of their 
nuclei results in the formation of a complete cell which becomes the 
starting point of a fresh incarnation for the migrating soul The 
cell now immediately sets out on the path of embryonic growth, and 
the formation of the organism begins. By the process of successive 
divisions, new cells are formed from this single primitive ‘parent,’and 
come to occupy their propei places in the system This process continues 
till the organism grows into a colony of cells, with numerous centies 
of control to regulate their function and movement. As new cells 
are formed and put in their proper positions in the bodj% life flows 
out from the centre to cover them up with its ramifications, and 
thus brings them under control This is bow the subjective mind 
of the individual controls and governs the functions of the cells which 
constitute the body As regards health, the rule seems to be that 
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SO long as this central spring is overflowing with the fluid of life, 
and its waters reach the vital organs, health and youth are maintained, 
but when, owing to some cause or other, obstacles spring up which 
prevent the living waters from reaching the bodily cells, then such 
of them as receive no supply or only an insufficient quantity of it, 
decline to contribute their share to the general well-being of the 
organism, setting up all sorts of disease and other forms of unhealthy 
complications m the system. Hence, the choking up of the central 
spring must mean death to the individual In diseased conditions, such 
as paralysis, the subjective mind is unable to exercise control, wholly 
or partially, over the affected limb, and the same thing happens in 
cases of atrophy, in which the affected part dries up, for want of a 
proper supply of the living waters of life When a sudden shock of 
a violent nature occuis in the experience of the individual, and the 
central spring is affected, there occuis a dislocation in one or more of 
the many pivots connected with the channels of communication, and 
the connection between the central organ and some vital part of the 
body IS cut off This means the death of the individual ordinarily Now, 
if we can induce the subjective mind, which has full control over the 
cells of the body, to re-establish the broken communication once more, 
the dead might be revived The action of the heart, which stops 
owing to the deranged and ruptured condition of the channels of the 
nervo-vital fluid, may also, it would seem, be restored m some cases at 
least by artificial movements or rhythmical vibrations * By this means 
the ‘ dislocation ’ caused in the chamber of the heart will gradually 
yield to the treatment and healthy action will ultimately be restored 
The case of the daughter of Jairus, however, was not subjected 
to this kind of treatment It was not necessary for a master Yogi 
to resort to scientific appliances to effect a cure Modern Science 
does not know how to control the mind without the aid of drugs and 
instruments , but a yogi^s spintual power renders their use quite 
unnecessary for him, as he can influence the subject's mind bj a mere 


* Some ^nch scientists arc reported to have revived certain electrocuted animals 
b> the rhjthmiral applirationof the electnc current It is regarded as “proved 
bejond doubt that respiration and heart-beatings-life itself—can be definitelv and per- 
romcntlj re-instituted in a bodj from which, by accepted medical evidence ™:fc^d 
departed isce the Praeheat Medietne for March 1908) ’ 
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word of command We shall analyze the procedure followed in raising 

the daughter of Jairus to understand its underlying principle. 

At the \ ery outset, Jesus assured the father of the maiden that 
she was not dead, but merely asleep * Since untruth cannot be ascribed 
to Jesus his words could have been addressed only to keep the sub¬ 
jective mind of her father (wlio m all probability was in telepathic 
rapport with her) from affecting hei injuriously any more Next, 
he turned out the minstiels and others who were creating a disturb¬ 
ance, and thus exerting harmful influence on the mind of the ‘ dead ’ 
girl. He then took three of his most spiritually developed disciples 
into the chamber, to aid him in influencing the subjective mind of the 
maiden, and finally raised hei with a powerful suggestion She was 
then given something to eat, probably with a view to lemove all doubt 
Trom her mind as to her revivification 

Many such miracles are mentioned in connection with the prophets 
and seers of the past But it is not always clear whether they are 
to be taken literally or in a hidden sense t The only fact that emerges 
jlearly from these instances is that the death of the physical organism 
IS merely synonymous, at least in such cases, with the breach of com¬ 
munications between the central fountain-spring and some vital part 
af the body, and that the work of restoration to life depends upon the 

* Cf " To sleep IS to become disinterested A mother who sleeps by the side of 
ler child will not stir at the sound of thunder, but the sigh of the child will wake her 
Does she rcallj sleep in regard to her child ^ We do not sleep in regard to what con- 
Snues to interest us ‘ Dreams ’ by H Bergson 

t In the allegorical sense the miracles will signify the restoration of the spiritual 
Mwers and functions that lie unmanifest in the case of the ordinary unredeemed soul 
,the opening out of the eyes and the unstopping of ears as in the case of Osins vide 
the Encydopaedia of Religion and Ethics (Vol ix 75) The cunng of the paralytic and 
the halt and lame will also receive a similar interpretation The seven evil spints that 
w ere cast out of Mary Magdelene very probably represent the seven evil forces which 
,stand in the way of the acquisition of the Right Faith, namely, three kinds of false be¬ 
liefs (untruth, mixed truth and falsehood, and truth tinged with superstition) and four of 
the most powerful of passions (vicr, anger, pnde, deceit and greed of the extra vicious 
•quality) Lazarus, similarly, might well stand for a divme attnbute that is unfunction- 
ing owing to the influence of these passions of the fourth (the extra vicious) degree of 
^intensify (technically known as the anantanutandin, see the Practical Path), for he lay 
dead four days Similar spiritual import will have to be read into the other miracls 
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restoration of the broken communications The law of sujrjrcstion wo^te 
here just as effectively as elsewhere, and it is undoubtedly sujn:e 5 tion 
which is the cause of premature death in man> cases A hfe-long 
scepticism of the powers of the soul and a constant fear of death tnost 
produce their effect, sooner or later, on the body, so that v, hen some 
illness, more serious than any other which it has been the patient s 
lot m life to suffer from, supervenes, he jrrows suspicious of life and 
believes that the time for death has come Add to this the effect 
to be produced on the mind by the \ isit of specialist*:, the whispenn? 
of anxious relatives and friends, the solemn and sca’^ looks of the 
attendants, the anxietj of the famiK lawyer for the disposal of pro¬ 
perty, and it can be easil\ seen how the combined influence of them 
all to say nothing of a number of ocher minor depressing and dis¬ 
piriting incidents and events, will act as a most powerful suggestion 
for death which the subjective mind will have no altematice but to 
adopt The effect of such a forcible suggestion is that it renders the 
mind unconscious of its own operations, paraUzes the brain and 
breaks up nervous connections This is death, if the rupture of com¬ 
munications is accompanied by the departure of the soul from the 
body But it is quite conceivable that the soul mav not leave the 
organism in certain cases iramedutely notwithstanding the cessation 
of the functions of the vital organs In these cases probably the 
channels of communication are not completelv destroyed but only be¬ 
come clogged, so that the work of restoration to life would seem to 
depend on the removal of the clogging obstacle from the path This 
might be done by suggestion, as in the case of the daughter of Jairus, 
or by artificial breathing, as in cases of drowning, or bv anv othez 
suitable means We may, therefore, conclude that the restoration of the 
dead to life is not, by any means, a matter which we should be justi¬ 
fied in considering to be altogether beyond the range of possibihtv 
Among minor miracles we might refer to those of Sicann* Rama 
Tirtha who died not many years ago While living, in seclusion, 
in the Himalajan forests he often encountered wild beasts; but thev 
did him no harm. Once he was confronted by five bears but thej 
walked awav without molesting hun in the least On another occasion 
he met a wild wolf; and again a tiger encountered him in the same 
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jungle TheiSt&amz himself explains the reason of his remaining 
unmolested by these beasts “Why was it? Simply on account of 
fearlessness Hama was filled with that spirit. I am not the body. 
I am not the mind; the Supreme Divinity I am, I am iGod, no fire can 
bum me, no weapon wound me They (the wild beasts) were looked 
straight in the eyes and they ran away “ 

We could cite many similar instances from ancient records, but 
it would serve no pseful purpose to quote them here But foi the 
corroboration these statements have received from modern psychical 
research, the sceptic would have raised his voice against them, and 
proclaimed them to be beyond the range of possibility He is, however, 
compelled to hold his peace now that some great thinkers have 
declared their belief, on scientific grounds, in such phenomenal 
occurrences Says Mr Hudson — 

“ Facts of record are not wanting to sustain the proposition that man in a subjective, 
or partially subjective condition, is safe from the attacks of wild beasts One of the 
first recorded instances, and the one most familiar, is the story of Daniel Daniel was 
a prophet,—a seer At this day he would be known m some circles as a spmtual 
medium , in other words, as a mind reader, a clairvoyant, etc,—accordmg to the 
conceptionof each individual &sto the ongm of his powers In other words, he was 
a man possessed of great subjective powers He was naturally and habitually in tlrat 
state m which, in modem parlance, the threshold of his consciousness was displaced, 
and the powers of his soul were developed hi this state he was thrown mto the lion’s 
den, with the result recorded The sceptic as to the divine authenticity of scriptures 
can readily accept this story as hterally true when he recalls the experiments made in 
Fans a few years ago In that city a young lady was hypnotized and placed m a den 
of hons The qbject of the expenment is not now recalled , but the result was just the 
same as that recorded of the ancient prophet She had no fear of the lions, and the 
hons paid not the slightest attention to her The adepts of India, and even the mferior 
pnests of the Buddhistic faith, often display their powers by entering the jungles, so 
infested by man-eatmg tigers that ordinary man would not live an hour, and remain 
there all night, with no weapons of defence save the God-given powers of the soul ”— 

(The Lato of Psychic Phenomena) 

\ 

Religion teaches us that what was done once can be done again, 
and by each and every one of us , and Dr Coche’s experiment 
is a practical demonstration of its eternal truth When man becomes 
perfect, ‘ like the Father,’ he will have the power of performing 
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all the miracles which have been ascribed to the numerous God- 
men of the past But the acquisition of the * Father-like ’ perfec¬ 
tion depends, as has been seen before, upon the dominion one acquires 
over one’s objective mind, which will set the subjective intelligence 
free, and enable the soul to realize its latent godly powers and divine 
potentialities The secret of success lies in the remo\nl of the 'ivrong 
impressions which are now guiding our conduct in the numerous walks 
of life, and which have formed deep-rooted habits of thought with 
us Religion points out that the initial cause of misery is the belief 
m one’s identitv with the bodv, and prescribes a renunciation of all 
those actions and thoughts which encourage, or confirm, the conviction 
Suggestion must also be harnessed into service, since it is one of the 
most potent means of subjugating the lower mind. Tlie value of 
suggestion is coming to be recognised on all hands 51 Jean Finot 
observes in ' The Philosophy of Long Life ’ — 

“ It IS suggesbon ill-cmploycd •which undoubtcdb shortens it Ihfcl Armed nt 
. certain age, we drag ourselves with the idea of the approaching end We lose faith 
B our powers, and they abandon us Under the pretext of the weight of age upon 
lur shoulders, we take on sedentary habits We cexseto busy ourselves with our 
iccupations Little by httlo our blood, ■vitiated by idleness, together with our ill-re- 
lewed tissues, open the door to all kinds of diseases Premature old age attacks us and 
ve Butcuirtb sooner than we need in consequence of a harmful nuto-suggeshon Now 
et us try to hve by auto-suggestion instead of dying by jt Let us have ever before 
lur eves the numerous examples of robust and healthy old age We must store up in 
)ur brauis healthy, serene, and comfortable suggestions " 

The yogis insist that we must first rub off the store of recorded 
unhealthy suggestions from oui memory, and re-arrange our ideas in 
the light of the knowledge of Truth This, however, cannot be accom¬ 
plished without enormous labour, inasmuch as memory is not a thing 
which can be taken out, cleansed and put back m its place by any known 
process Severe physical and mental dulling, necessitating the closing 
up of old and deeply-rooted tracks in the nervous matter of the brain 
and the spinal column, and the opening up of new paths, in place 
thereof, is required for that purpose As Vivekananda observes _ 

» We will find later on that Ml the study of these psychological matters there wfll 
be a good deal of acbon going on la the body Nerve currents will have to be replaced 
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and given a new channel New sorts of vibrations will begin, the whole constitntion 
will be 1 emodelled as it were But the mam part of the action will he along the spmal 
column, so that the one thing necessary for the posture is to hold the spmal column 
free, sitting erect, holdmg the three parts—the chest, neck and the head—m a straight 
Ime ” 


Any one cultivating the habit of concentration will perceive subtle 
changes taking place in his nerves, particularly in those of the head 
and the face It is due to these changes that the face of the yogi be¬ 
comes calm and shining, his features refined and beautiful, and his 
voice melodious and musical, and it is also due to these changes that 
the development of the higher faculties takes place in him. It is no 
longer disputed that there are certain regions, or centres, within the 
human system which perform specific functions. The faculties and 
powers of man are due to the development of these centres, or regions, 
and his shortcomings also are to be traced to an undeveloped, or 
atrophied, state of one or more of them • The yogi may develop any 
or all of these centres at will, the only thing necessary being to re¬ 
arrange the nervous matter and to stimulate it into activity How 
this is to be accomplished, is a secret of practical yoga which is usually 
only imparted, by word of mouth, to capable deserving men , but its 
principle may be taken to consist in the accomplishment of systematic 
relaxations of bodily tensions that are obstructing the free func¬ 
tioning of certain powerful nervous currents, e.g , the kwndalim 
(Serpent Power), which is said to be residing in the muladhara (the 
basic) plexus. 

A word of warning seems necessary here about practising the 
methods of Yoga Involving, as these practices do, many important 
changes in the arrangement of the brain cells and nerve currents, the 
tyro, unless he has thoroughly understood and mastered the subject, 
and IS extremely cautious in his method, is likely to do himself great 
injury by practising Yoga exercises without being duly instructed by a 


* Injury of the motor regions m the head, for*instance, causes what is known as 
aphemia or motor aphasia, which is not the loss of voice nor paralysis of the tongue or 
hps, but the mabihty to utter any words at all, or the utterance of a few meaningless 
stock phrases, as speech, mispronouncing, misplacing, and misusmg one’s words in 
\ various degrees—(Pro/. James}, 
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qualified teacher. A slight error m some apparently tnfling detail, a 
little misapprehension ot the natural ease of posture, and even a slight 
overdoing of some particular exercise have often been known to have 
had a most calamitous ending Many persons have gone mad for want 
of proper guidance in their Yoga practice It is for this reason that 
the guidance of a guru (preceptor), who knows the practical difficulties 
which the novice generally encounters, and who can help him to get 
over them, by means of practical suggestions, learnt in his own noviti¬ 
ate, IS considered and prescribed as indispensable. Except m rare cir¬ 
cumstances, no one can afford to ignore this piece of advice of the 
ancient rins, who founded this Science But the difficulty, it is said, 
does not stand much in the way of the followers of Jnana Yoga who 
aim at the attainment of right knowledge, leaving all other-details to 
adjust themselves Says Swann Rama Tirtha — 

“There IS no necessity of your retiring into the forests and pursuing abnormal 
pracbces to realize Vedantic Yoga You are the father of Yoga, &va Himself, when 
you are lost m activity or merged m work " 


This IS, no doubt, true theoretically, for as ignorance of the godly 
natuie of the soul has been the cause of trouble in the past, the change 
of belief, in the right direction, now, must bring about the state of at- 
nne-ment with the Self All the Yoga that need be peifoimed by the 
jnanr, therefore, consists in an unshakable conviction m the truth of 
the Atman, le , the soul, being the Paraniatmaji, that is, God In prac- 
tace however.it will be found thatthe strengthening of faith is a much 
harder task than many would imagine it to be There are thousands of 
men in India and elsewhere who know and theoretically believe their 
souls to be Gods, jet they are hopelessly involved m delusion and 
utterly helpless against its temptations and snares These men have no 
Idea of what the actual enjoyment or realization of God-conscious¬ 
ness means For that depends on such a degree of unshakable 
unch™g.ng of Truth that one should bo pre^ to 

otukoono adi, that is, to nsk one's v^ry 1*, if neoesSS m .to 
cause Such a conviction necessitates a complete saturatmT,’ nf tho 
mind with belief m one’s own Godhood and ^ fi 

ness of the pleasnres of the world • An eerVendeavor. i^TnS 
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observed, is made in every rational leligion to strengthen the 
devotee’s faith hi various means The constant reading of works 
like Put anas, which in simple, easy'language teach and illustrate 
the great truths of the divine philosophy, the recitation of kathas 
(biographies of saints and deified beings), the constant meditation on 
the sense and teaching of the Sastt as, the daily chanting of hymns 
and hob' 'nvintt as, such as Om, and the fixing of the mind on certain 
nervous centres, not with the object of acqutrtng psychic powers, but 
with the sole aim of realizing the great and beatific condition of 
liberation from the bondage of delusion and flesh, are some of the 
many means suggested by religion The curbing of evil emotions and 
unholy passions, the giving of suitable gifts to learned and deserving 
men, the daily devotion and meditation, all tending to destroy peisonal 
hopes and fears and ambitions, which owe their origin to the flesh, 
are also acts well-calculated to lead the mind to overthrow the 
dominion of matter and the thraldom of the senses The Christian 
doctrine of the Eucharist, too, was intended to serve the same 
purpose, although many have regaided it as a ‘ hard ' saying 

As a matter of fact, it is in the very ‘ hardness ’ of the philosophy 
of the Eucharist that its gist is to be found As a rule, a rude and 
irritating I'emark lingers longer in and makes a deeper impression on 
the mind than any ordinary philosophical maxim, or complimentary 
speech, and, for this reason, makes the task of meditation easier of 
accomplishment.® If the teacher had said, ‘ the bread ye eat and the 
wine ye dnnk have been provided by Nature or Grod, ’ no one would 
have found the statement difficult to ‘ digest,’ and the matter would 
not have excited any controversial spirit Knowing the human nature 

* Cf •' The mysteries were, on purpose, explained in parables and allegories, 
so that only those could hear—that had ears to hear The zest and relish of a doctrme 
is better realized, when it is presented m a foreign garb The effort of the mmd in 
realizing it, brings its own reward 

[ Tr,—It will be more charmmg if tbe mysteries of the ‘ beloved ’ are discovered 
in the traditions of others' ] 


- Studies in Tasawwuf,” pp 118-119 
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full well, he gave them a problem of philosophy in the form of a 
‘ hard ’ saying, and offered them bread and wine, the quality of which 
was so very unpalatable that they could not be readily swallowed His 
obsect was to make the literal sense of the words employed so highly 
repugnant and mysterious that their minds should turn from it and 
become interested in searching their hidden sense, thus deepening the 
impression each time that bread was broken oi wine tasted. All this 
would have indirectly acted as a strong stimulus to right meditation, 
but, unfortunately, none of the unmstructed hearers understood him 
in this light Some of the more advanced men even grumbled at it. 

The true significance of the ritual will become clear if we bear 
in mind the fact that allegory invaded even the domain of foods In 
the Epistle of St Barnabas, which must have been composed, at 
the latest, in the early part of the second century, and which might 
well have been wntten, as some thinkers have surmised, about A D 
70—79, over two pages are devoted to the allegoncal explanation of 
the subject It is said there — 


"Now when Moses said ' Ye shaU not eat eagle, nor crow, nor hawk ’ 
Thou Shalt not, he means, consort with or make thyself like onto such men as 
know not how to provide their food by toil and sweat, but seize other people's property 
m their lawlessness, and lay wait for it, as if walking in guilelessness, and look round 
to see whom they may strip bare in them rapacity, just as these birds alone provide 
no food for themselves, but sit idle, and seek how they may devour the flesh of others, 
bemg pestilent in them wickedness Thou shalt not eat,’ he says, ‘lamprey nor 
polypus nor cuttlefish’ ‘Thou shalt not, he means, make thyself hke unto such 
men, who are utterly ungodly and are already condemned to death, just as these 
fishes alone are accursed, and swim m deep water, not commg up like the others, but 
hving on the ground below in the depths« . ''iEptsfle of Barnaha» p 19 ) 


^ In the Letter of Aristeas which is a Jewish document about three 
hundred years older m date than the ‘ Epistle of Bainabas,’ the whole 
of the teaching concerning the clean and unclean animals had already 
been recognized as an allegory The conclusion reached was 


“ all these ordmances have been solemnlv maSp » -ip 

to promote hoty meditation and the perfecting of character By th£ 3^s '" 

which he ^ed unclean, the lawgiver gave us a sign tllat ttose for wS^e laws 
are ordamed must practise nghteousness m their hearts and onnrp J L 
m them own strength, nor rob one of anythmg. hut ^ 
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motives ,. He has, then, set forth all these rules as to what is permitted us m 
the case of these and other creatures by way of allegory . So, then, all that is 
I said concerning meats and animals relates to righteousness and nghteous 
deahngs between man and man ’’—The Letter of Ansteas, Eng Trans by H St. J 
I Thackeiy, pp 54, 66 and 67 

Aristobulus had also advocated an allegoncal interpretation of 
the injunctions relating to the animals declared lawful and unlawful 
as food (Farrar’s ‘ History of Interpretation,’ p 169), TertuJIian 
follows him fully when he says 

” Literal prohibitions about the dean and unclean kinds of food would be quite 
contemptible ” (Ibid, 178) , 

Unfortunately Farrar was not a student of religion as a science, 
and failed to he impressed with the allegorical significance of the 
‘hooks*' though both Clement (see Writings of Clement, Vol ii, 
pp 251-252 and 488) and Origen (see Philocalia, p 131) definitely hold 
the allegorical meaning to be the true significance of the teict 

It must be now obvious that the real interpretation of the text 

“ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and dnnk his blood, ye have no hfe 
3n you ” (John vi 63)— 

IS that man is recommended to acquire the virtues and qualities of 
the Ideal, not that he is to tear out the flesh of a living being and 
sip his blood as if it were wine The spiritual significance is insisted 
upon m the Bible itself, whi’ch records (John vi 62) •— 

“ It IS the spint that quickeneth, the flesh profitetb nothing the words that I 
speak unto you, they 81*6 spirit and they are life ” 

Thus understood, the sacrament of the Eucharist is of immense • 
philosophical merit, and has a practical value of its own, which is very 
necessary to be appreciated at its just estimation ; for as Swedenborg 
pointed out — 

'On the knowledge and the acknonledgment of God, depends the saKation of 
every’one; for the universal heaven, and the universal church on earth, and in 
^general, all religion, has its foundation in a just idea of God, because hereby there is 
conjunchon, and by conjunction light wisdom and ctcmal happiness ’’ 

20 
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Another important means of strengthening faith is the chanting 
of holy Tnantras, i e , rdigious formulas, or texts, of which the 
monosyllabic aitm or om, is the most potent, since it is indicative* 
of the five orders of spiritually evolved beings, arhais (Tirthamltaras) 
a^anras (Liberated Souls', acharyas (leaders of saints) up^dhi^yas 
(professor saints) and minns (ordinary saints) 

' 'According to Hinduism, om is the most appropriate name of the 
Deity, because the three letters, a, « and m, of which the word is 
composed, denote supremely excellent, supremely high, and supremely 
wise; for 'a' indicates blis or ananda, ‘an signifies power, or 
anjas, and ' ma ’ means supporter or protector t 

Now, since chanting is merely a means to an end, and is resorted 
to with the sole object of establishing the human mind indinne, godly 
vibrations, because of the holy ideas of virtue and goodness, which 
the word chanted conveys, it follows that the term which contains 
the most exhaustive enumeration of the divine powers and attributes, 
will form the best means of uplifting the souL For this reason there 
is no other word which can claim precedence over Om Concerning 
the magic potency of the mantram Srcami Kama Tirtha writes •— 

*‘To realize this idea (the divimty of the soal), and to dehypnotoe into the Eesl 
Self, a gets a great help from the pliable Om WhHe chanting thesvHali^ 

Om, to the Vedantm, the sense, the meaning attached toit,is: *1 am the Lightoi 
Lights; I am the Sun, lam the real Snn, the apparent sun is my symbol only I 
am Die Sun, before whom the planets and ah the bodies revdve* . . I an 
immovable, eternal, the same yesterday, today and for ever Before me does 
■whole globe, this whole unicetse, unfold itself ” 


Chanting the praises of the Self, thus, is the most potent means 
for changing the negative rhythm of the soul into the poritive one. 
For, will is all-powerfal, but unreasoning, and, for that reason, amen¬ 
able to su^estion. So long as it is imbued with the idea of power 
lessness and impotency, it cannot manifest its divine powers 'Tbe 
singing of its praises, consequently, is the most potent means of 
purging the individual consciousness of the harmful idea of its sup- 
posed weakness, and of lifting it out of the rio ugh of desjwnd and 

* See toe • Jaina Plalosophy.’ by T. K Gandia, pp S5-SS " ^ 

t See toe Sacred Bodks of toe Hindn^ VbL HL part 1 
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negativity C.But let it be - distinctly understood that mere counting 
of beads is time absolutely wasted away Good lies only in meditation 
on the^qualities and attributes of Divinity but not in the words, the 
rosaiy, the beads or the thread on which they are strung He alone 
who knows and meditates on his soul as a God is to derive any 
benefit from the practice 

We may now turn our attention to Bhakh Yoga which is sup¬ 
posedly the easiest, and, therefoie, the most popular, path of Self- 
realization. Unfortunately, however, there is no direct causal con¬ 
nection between devotion or love and salvation, so that Bhakh must 
give place to some other method, if it is ever to lead to Nirvana 
Nevertheless, Bhakti is said to lead to God-vision, which is regarded 
as the goal of evolution by the school of devotional Mysticism. What 
this notion of God-vision means may be gathered from a little dis¬ 
course by Sri Ram Krishna Paramahamsa, a Hindu saint, who flour¬ 
ished in recent times , Asked by a disciple as to whether it was 
possible to see God, he replied. “ Certainly These are some of the 
means by which one can see God . (1) going from time to time into 
solitude, (2) chanting His names and His attributes, (3/ discrimination, 
and (4) earnest prayer, with a yearning for the Lord Thou mayest 
see God, if thy love for Him is as strong as the three attachments 
put together, viz . the attachment of a worldly man to things of the 
world, the attachment of the mother to her child, and the attachment 
of a chaste and devoted wife to her husband The thing is, m 
order to see God, one must love Him, heart and soul y 

Here also no attempt whatsoever is made to establish any 
causal connection between the vision of God and individual salvation, 
nor IS any explanation offered of how the sight pf another is to afford 
fame and everlasting joy to the soul The fact is that devotionalism 
aspires to soar above reason, and is, consequently, not very particular 
as to the data upon which it rests its conclusions Hence, the greater 
the sense of mystery and louder the condemnation of reason in a dis¬ 
course, the more will it be applauded by the devotee Here is a 
sample of a milder type of protest against the voice of the intellect *— 

” Only love for the Supreme Lord js true BhaTcti To the true iJiakfa all the 
phOosophfcal distmctions are mere idle talk He cares nothing for argument, he 
I 
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docs not reason, he ‘ scn<iC3,’ ho perceive. He xianLi to Iw e hirn’ielf in pjre U/ve 
of God, and there ha\e been hlmhiai ho maintain tiiat Uih i" wore to be detlrcd 
than liberation , who snj, * 1 do not want to bctnifrar, I want to tn<\tc rajjar ' M nnt 
to love and enjoy the Beloved ” 

This IS just one of those passapres which servo tlic purpore of 
devotionalism better than a thousand arguments, and furnish 
authority for discardinp: the voice of the intellect. There is no true 
devotee who does not have his flinpr at reason vv hen hcilen in arpu- 
ment* 

With the voice of intellect silenced once for nil, we need not feel 
surprised at the sayings and doings of mystical saints, ‘‘Ome of v\ horn 
even recommend the worshipping of God as one's own child, so that 
there might remain no feeling of awe or reverence to mar the fulness 
of love. This IS. however, the extreme view, for the idea of devotion 
IS not founded upon the element of fear, and does not recognize the 
existence of a god, or goddess, to be propitiated or appeased 

There can be no fear in love, nor can hhahti be said to begin so long 
as one is afraid to approach its object But the remedy for fear does 
not consist in regarding one s God as one’s child, but m transfemng 
one’s attention from an unnatural to the natural object of adoration, 
for while no one can eternally entertain a feeling of lov e for an enemy 
or a chastising dignitary, however much one might * respect ’ him for 
his might, the heart is immediately and inalienably drawn to the true 
object of love, the moment it is discovered to be worthy of adora¬ 
tion 

Similarly, there is no room in for begging or bargaining 
jWith the ‘ Beloved ’ The idea of begging for favours is a sacrilege to 
^the bhakta He will not pray for help, health, wealth, or eVe^o go 
to heaven He who wishes’to embark on the path of love must give 
xip all such desires, and fill his mind with holy t“houghts He who 
desires to come into the presence of the * Beloved ’ must make a 
bundle of all shop-keeping religion and cast it away from him before 
he can be allowed to set his foot within the shrine 

It is not that you do not get what you pray for, for that depends 
on the working of the laws, but it is low and vulgar—a beggar’s 
xeligion Fool, indeed, is he who living on the banks of the Ganges 
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digs a little well for water. Fool, indeed, is he who coming to a dia¬ 
mond mine begins to search for glass beads These prayers for help, 
health, wealth and material prosperity are notbhaktii they are the 
lowest form of karma , and they stand in the way of the realization 
of the great Ideal 

Love is an emotion, not an exchange of goods, or bartering of 
property, it has nothing in common with the spirit of bargaining 
Jlie true bhakta cheerfully sacrifices everything for the object of his 
love, and would willingly give up home, family, wealth, and all else 
that he might own, to catch but a fleeting glimpse of his Love's le- 
splende'nt, glorious ‘ face ’ He has ears and eyes only for the object 
of his love, and takes no interest in the concerns of men He avoids 
the company of those engrossed in the affairs of the world, and be¬ 
comes a wanderer on the face of the earth in search of his ‘ Beloved,’ 
unmindful of the requirements of the body and of the inclemency of 
seasons He disregards both the taunts of men and the importunities 
of his own lower nature In a word, he becomes mad with love 

'When his love reaches this supreme state of forgetfulness of the 
world, when his mind is purged of all desires for sensuous enjoyment, 
and when the-consciousness of his own personality has become merg¬ 
ed in the emotion of pure love for his true Self, then is the veil lifted 
up from the ravishing face of the ‘ Beloved ’ and he is allowed to 
drink deep at the very fountain of love and bliss itself He then realizes 
the full force of the saying, "What is a man profited, if 
he shall gam the whole world and lose his own soul ’ ” (Matt xvi 26). 
With the dropping of the scales from his eyes, his vision becomes 
clarified, he hears the mellifluent, melodious voice of love softly 
whisper in his ear the sweet and vivifying formula—that thou art— 
of divine wisdom , he realizes the joyous import of the words, ‘ wW 
thou beholdest beauteous creature is thy Self ’, his heart leaps up 
with delight; and, with one bound, as it were, of the ecstasy of 
super-consciousness, he plunges into the ocean of Joy in his own 
Self I 

We might call this intense love of the bhakta madness, if we 
please,—it is certainly disregardful of what, 'soul-less’ humanity 
regard as sound mtellectualism—but we must remember that it takes 
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Bees, m unbroken solitude, nothing but his own pure Self as the ‘one 
without a second * How are these doorways, through which dis¬ 
tractions enter, to be closed ? For the bhakta, through Love, Love, 
and yet again Love, by driving away everything from his thoughts, 
but sympathy, compassion and those ideas and emotions which lead 
up to a perfectly impassioned Love—quixotic it may be,—reckless, 
ridiculous to us in its fervour, but unconquerable and unrelenting 
Giving It full play, never checking it, weeping, it may -be, for the 
misenes of the world and the sense of separation from the one Ocean 
of Life and Love, day and night, in public or m solitude, canng for 
nothing, but attaining the realization of That chastising himself 
through remorse and leproach for every shortcoming in Loye, at 
length he reaches a great calm, a great serenity, he stands ‘ on the 
other shore.’ He knows, he feels his shoulders may become marked 
with the stripes that fall on those of others, but he suffers no longer. 
he IS ever happy and satisfied No words can explain that state, 
and because it cannot be expressed, except by negations, it is a 
mystery—‘ the peace which passeth all understanding ’ ” 

When this all-powerful, all-conquering devotion, producing Love 
for friend and foe alike, springs up m the heart, it becomes pure, 
and is then prepared for God-vision Ardour m the worship of the 
Self, constant contemplation of his glory, the dedication of all actions 
to him, and the feeling of extreme misery in losing him from 
memory, are some of the signs of true Devotion It arises from 
knowledge, in the first instance, and itself leads to the perfection of 
Wisdom 

As to the lohy and the wherefore of bhakh, Love is said to arise 
as the climax of a course of internal action, or evolution According 
to Srirnpa Goswami. 

“ First anses faith then follows attraction, and after that adoration Adoration 
leads to suppressidn of worldly desires, and the result is single-mindedness and satisfac¬ 
tion Then g^ows attachment which results m ebulhtion of sentiment. After this 
love comes into play ’’ 

The above is the quintessence and general summary of the views 
of the devotional schools of religion We shall now proceed to investi¬ 
gate the nature of the main principles underlying this particular 
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branch of Yoga To begin with, bhakh, being a form of the emotion of 
love, cannot possibly arise in the heart so long as it remains uncon¬ 
vinced of the special claim of the object of devotion to one’s worship. 
CJertamly no one can force himself to love another against his heart 
It follows from this that genuine bhakh is not possible where reason 
is given the go-by before it has pronounced its benediction on the 
idol to be installed m the sacred temple of the heart Fanaticism 
may, no doubt, flourish in the absence 'of the light of intellect, but 
then fanaticism has no foundation of truth, and the pursuit of untruth 
IS not to be desired. It is not that one cannot be devoted to a false 
obseet, for that is a matter of personal belief, but that the worship¬ 
ping of the false god, or ideal, is like a stiucture without a solid 
foundation, and is suie to lead to trouble sooner or later Thus the 
first essential on the path of bhakti is the ascertainment of the tine 
object of devotion 

It IS also important to know that spintual love or devotion has 
little, or nothing, in common with the vehement, unreasoning ardour 
of a sensualist’s passion, and that the men who endeavour to imitate 
the full-gushing, standard lover of an oriental love-story have no idea 
whatever of the kind of love implied m devotion to divinity. Love 
certainly does not signify unreasonableness, and irrational frenzy may 
be a characteristic of lunatics and fiends, but not of the worshippers 
of the Supierae Intelligence The truth is that the nature of devotion 
has been entirely misunderstood by the generality of men, who, 
unable to form a rational conception of the kind of love implied in 
bhakh, have been led to confound it with the mad impetuosity 
of sensuality Some have even likened it to a moth’s fatal attraction 
for light, and onental poetry levels in depicting the sensation 
of the ‘painful delight’ which the tiny insect-lover is supposed to 
expenence, m the closing moments of its life on the burning altar of 
love Many persons are misled by these charming flights of fancy, 
and begin to interpret their own confused sensations and mental 
affections and the manifestations of psychic phenomena they 
might come across in all sorts of fanciful ways always bent upon 
finding a confirmation of their own views in each and everv 
occurrence 
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That this IS not bhakti but a form of madness, is evident from the 
very nature of love which is an ^ential ingredient of devotion As 
pointed out in the last chapter, love is of three hinds, according as 
it js (1) for the superior, (2) the equal, or (3) the infenor Of these, 
the first takes the form of respect for learning and age, respectful 
affection for the parent, reverence for the tutor, loyalty for the 
king and devotion or worship for the TvrtJmmkara (God) The 
second denotes equality of status, and manifests itself in the form 
of friendship, amity, affection and the like, and the third assumes 
the form of benevolence, patronage and other similar emotions. 
Sexual love is a form of the second type, though one of its most 
complex phases, since it implies the engrafting of the idea of sexual 
relationship on the stock of amity and good fellowship, Love of the 
first type is founded on respect, of the second on mutual amity, and 
of the third on protection or watchfulness. 

It IS thus clear that bhakh belongs to the class of emotions of 
love of the first kind, which are distinguishable from its remaining 
types on account of the element of respect It follows from this that 
neither the emotion of benevolence which is characteristic of love 
for an inferior, nor the full-gushing, impetuous ardour of the hero of 
a love-tale can be the appropriate form of love for the true God, 
than whom no one has a better nght to our respect Nor is there 
room in devotion for the type of passion that exhausts itself in 
empty professions and protestations, and the only form that is 
admissible m religion is the intellectual which demonstrates its un¬ 
bounded love and respect for God by intelligently walking in the 
footsteps of the Teacher and by understanding His word. It would 
seem that the confusion of thought, which has arisen among the 
followers of mysticism on this point, is due to a failure to discriminate 
between the different kinds of love which have been enumerated above, 
and to a vague notion of the moth type of passion being the most 
perfect But it is clear that no one ever dreams of loving his parent, 
^tutor or king alter the manner of a moth, and it is also evident that 
a God cannot be likened to a silly, empty-headed coquette who judges 
the merit of her different suitors according to the amount of 
vehemence put in by them in their protestations of love The fact 
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is that love is a motive power grounded on belief, and manifests 
Itself by becoming translated into action, the manifestations of its 
activity taking different but appropnate, typical forms, according 
to the nature of the relationship in which the object of love stands 
to him who loves Thus, we offer devotion and worship to a 
TirQumkara (God), reverence to a tutor, loj'alty to a king, friend¬ 
ship to our equals, and piotection and patronage to those who 
are inferior to us But we do not offer devotion to a king, pat¬ 
ronage to divinity or worship to a child Every one of these has his 
particular form of love, and must be loved in that very form This 
IS the lule of Love, the breach of which cannot but be fraught 
with evil consequences One has only to picture to oneself the 
consequences of approaching a parent, tutor or king with the romantic 
sentiments of a Romeo to realize the absurdity of the situation and 
the amount of evil resulting from a disregard of the rule The case 
with Divinity is no different; He has His own appropriate form 
and must be loved in that very form The idea of putting the 
all-knowmg, ever blissful Godhead on a par with every love-sick 
Juliet of romance is absolutely disgusting; and it does not improi e 
matters a bit if we reverse the role of relationship For while the 
idea of a God as a Romeo, madly m love with the human soul, cannot be 
deemed to present a picture of divine perfection either in knowledge, 
bliss or power, on the one hand, the disparity of class and incongruitv 
of type is not done away with, on the other It is thus clear that 
the true significance of love in reference to God has nothing m 
common with the idea of passion between the two sexes, nor can one’s 
God be loved as one’s child Devotion to God really means a devo¬ 
tion to the attnbutes of divinity, which the devotee wishes to 
develop in hi-, own soul, and consists in the blending of the 
fullest measure of love and respect for those who have evolved out 
those very attributes in perfection 

- its true sense means devotion to an ideal, and 

incidentally, the worshipping of those who have already attained 
to Its realization The causal connection between the ideal of 
the soul and the worshipping of those who have already realized 
It IS to be found in the fact that the realization of an ideal demands 
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-one^s wholehearted attention, and is only possible by following in 
the footsteps of those who have actually reached the goal 

The analjsis of the nature of bhakh entitles us to say that no one 
vho does not excite, in the fullest degree, the feelings of love and 
reverence in our hearts is entitled to our devotion. This amounts to 
saying that the being to whom the heart spontaneously offers its 
iexotion is he who is its greatest sympathiser and well-wisher Now, 
since these qualifications are to be found m the Tirtkamkara alone 
R’ho preaches the dharma (religion or path) that leads to the 
Perfection and Bliss of Gods, in other words, who enables the soul 
to attain to the sublime status of Godhood, none but He is entitled to 
Dr can command the full adoration of the heart 

According to modern theologians, however, bJmkh implies devotion 
to a Supreme Being on the ground of his being the creator of the 
world, and the maker of souls and then bodies. But this is quite 
untenable, firstly, because the notion of a creator of the world and of 
the maker of souls and their material bodies has been seen to be 
illogical, and, secondly, because an act of this kind performed 
voluntarily in the past is incapable of engendering the emotion of 
love, much less of devotional love, though it might possibly give nse 
to a feeling of gratitude on the part of those bom with a silver spoon 
in their mouths But even this sense of gratitude would be entirely 
wanting, and might be counter-indicated by a strong feeling of hatred 
m the case of those unfortunate ones who find themselves placed, for 
no fault of theirs, m unsuitable and painful suimundings, and of those 
who are 'created to people the hell,’ as the holy Qur’an asserts 

The case with those who believe in the existence of a creator, 
but make his creative activity subservient to the principle of karma 
IS even worse, since on their hypothesis the creator'becomes merely an 
artificer of kat ma, without a voice of his own, so that neither praise 
nor blame can ever be earned by him Certainly no one can ever feel 
grateful to such a world-maker for his cieative activity 

We may now turn our attention to the teaching of Mysticism 
which maintains that God should be worshipped to obtain his vision, 
or to become absorbed in him This view also is not tenable, since 
the vision or contact of another cannot possibly afford anything more 
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As regards the statement that purity of the heart enables one to 
have God-vision, the truth is that the effect of an intense craving for 
the realization of the Ideal is to make the mmd one-pomted by pre¬ 
venting Its restiveness and wandering after the pleasures and attractions 
of the world This leads to purity of consciousness which then reflects 
its own natural effulgence—the glory of God Just as in a storm one 
cannot see the objects lying at the bottom of a pond, owing to the 
disturbed and muddy state of its water, so is not the vision of the 
inner Divinity possible so long as the individual consciousness remains 
muddy and disturbed by the uncontrolled, tempestuous fury and mad 
impetuosity of a desire-ridden will And, just as the objects at the 
bottom of the pond can be clearly perceived when the storm abates, 
so IS the vision of the Self obtainable with ease when the surface of 
the lake of human consciousness is rendered calm and smooth by the 
subsidence of the activity of the desiring manas (lower mind) When 
the heait is nd of the taint of attachment to the things of the world 
It reflects the natural efEulgence of the soul and enables it to see itself. 
Hence, the statement that the pure in heart shall see God 

This finishes our survey of the path of BhaUi 

As regards the remaining departments of Yoga, the analysis of 
the methods of Jnava and Bhdldx practically disposes of them also, for 
they also aim at concentration, although the Raja-yogi tries to attain 
It bv the control of the mind itself, and the follower of Hatha Yoga 
by the restraint of the physical body and the avenues of the senses 
Neither Baja Yoga nor Hatha Yoga, if taken by itself, can, however, 
achieve any great results, since the scientific method consists neither 
purely m the control of the mind nor exclusively in the subjugation 
of the body, but in the doing of the right thing at the right time, 
as will be seen in a subsequent chapter. 

So far, however, as concentration of mind is concerned, all the 
departments of Yoga which have been examined here are at one 1 
on lajnng emphasis on it The reason for this is obvious If we look / 
mto the nature of the power which is exerted in all cases of concen¬ 
tration, without a single exception, we shall not fail to discover it to 
be our will Hence, we may say that Yoga is the science which 
directly develops the will Now, inasmuch as the emancipation of 
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Will from the bondage of sin, and the possession of life more full and 
abundant, are the aims of the soul, obviously that whose every step 
is calculated to increase the power of the individual will is the only 
channel of liberation. In this sense. Yoga, certainly, is the science 
of liberation par excellence 

The chief obstacle on the path of Yoga, which beginners have ta 
get over, lies in the mechanism of habit which the easy-going will 
likes to adhere to It is not to be supposed that the actual, practical 
science of Yoga is charactenzed by anything resembling the ease with 
which we, have been discussing it here We know, from practical 
expenence, how hard it is to bieak through any deep-rooted habit 
How diflBcult It IS to give up drinking, for instance, when once the 
craving for liquor has become a habit with will ’ Yoga has to get 
over not one or two of such habits alone, but over all those traits and 
tendencies and inclinations which lead in the wrong direction , and 
their number is legion Few, indeed, there be who aspire to nse above 
the smooth-running, though destructive, mechanism of habitude, and 
they alone are benefited by Yoga For the rest whose minds are 
stdeped in the matenahsm of the world neither Yoga nor any other 
method can do anything Hence, Yoga accepts only those disciples, 
in the first instance, in whom zeal and earnestness have been emanci¬ 
pated from the thraldom of slothfulness of habit, by viveka (discrimina¬ 
tion), vavragya (non attachment), tyaga (renunciation), and faith If 
we ponder over these last-named qualifications, we shall discover that 
without theu: aid it is not possible to enter upon the steep path of 
salvation. Obviously, there can be no desire for liberation unless there 
be present to the mind a keen sense of discrimination between the 
permanency of the state of Nirvana and the transitory, * shadowy ’ 
nature of the world Hence, the first essential is the discrimination 
between the Keal and the ‘ unreal.’ Next,^it is also easy to see that 
unless the desire for liberation is intense enough to overcome all other 
desires which tend to prolong the bondage, it will be overpowered by 
them Hence, unless the will of the Yogi is fortified by such powerful 
virtues, as non-attachment, renunciation and faith, it is not likely to 
overcome the weaknesses of the flesh, or attain to any appreciable 
success'' Therefore, no one who, having entered the path, looks 
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behind at the world on which he has turned his back, is worthy of Yoga 
It was for this reason that Jesus reprimanded the disciple who want- 
-ed leave to bury the dead These principles appear foolish and silly 
only so long as we do not look deep into the cause of success itself 
Whatever be the ideal to be attained, it is inconceivable how success 
can result without perseverance and concentration of the mind , and it is 
equally unimaginable how concentration and perseverance can be 
harnessed into service without the giving up of those attractions and 
pursuits which distract away attention from the goal Yoga, there¬ 
fore, rightly insists on the possession of the above-mentioned quali¬ 
fications 

From being accepted as a disciple to the full realization of the 
Self, that IS, the attainment of bliss, eight steps are pointed out by 
Patanjali, the venerable codifier of this science; and they aie, 1 Yama, 
2 Xtyama, 3 Asana, 4 Pranayama, 5 Pratyahara, 6 Dharana, 
1 Dhyana and 8. SawJidht Of these, yama, signifies non-injurmg, 
truthfulness, non-stealing, continence and the imposing of limitations 
cnthe v^orldly goods , myama means purity, contentment, study and 
resignation, and p? artayama conveys the idea of controlling the vital 
force The first two mean the moral training of the soul, but the 
third, namely, pranayama, is a very different thing 

We shall first of all take up the question of moiality Morality 
IS the basis of Yoga, and it has been said, m so many words, 
that without It no one can attain to Nirvana Of all the reli¬ 
gions in the world there is none in which perjury, theft, mur¬ 
kier, adultery and all other offences are not condemned in strong 
terms They differ, however, m degree In some, for in¬ 
stance, non-killing is enjoined m respect of mankind alone, while in 
others, as m Jainism, it is said that ‘ mercy shall not be for man alone, 
bat shall go bevond, and embrace the whole world ’ But the question 
naturallj is that although all the rational religions, which have 
swayed m the past and are now swaying the destinies of hundreds of 
millions of human beings in the world, are agreed as to the things to be 
performed and the deeds to be avoided, why is it that their behests 
ore trampled under foot and disobeyed ’ How is it that the Hindus 
now do not entertain the same respect for animal life as they did in 
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the past ? Why is it that the Christians no longer live the life 
delineated in the Sermon on the Mount, or the Muhammadans abide 
by the doctrine of resignation to the will of God ? By morality the 
Yogi does not mean the modern lip-morality of the world, which 
regards the Messianic injunction, “ whosoever shall smite thee on 
the right cheek turn to him the other also, ” as meant only for 
the high-flown style of pulpit oratory, and as quite inapplicable to the 
affairs of practical life, but a real, live code of Ethics which does 
not brook violation of its least commandment, and which, conse¬ 
quently, must be respected and obeyed. The difference lies in the 
fact that, while ’^the Yogi aims at perfecting himself, by bringing 
into manifestation the good, the true, and the beautiful in his own 
soul, the ambition of the man of the world does not soar higher 
than dominion over the world and bags of gold and silver The latter, 
not knowing the uses of what the former regards as a useless 
commodity, and not knowing where and when to stop, goes on 
seeking and piling up wealth, till he kill himself in its pursuit The 
former, knowing the true worth of money, cares not to soil his happiness 
by coming in contact with it, and thus avoids all the worries and flurries 
and doubts and disappointments of the money-maker, courteously 
nicknamed the city-magnate 

Now, let us ndte“the different lesults of the two pureuits The 
city-magnate might possess heaps of gold m his safe, he might have 
a large balance to his credit in one or more banks, he might be able to 
pui chase, or otherwise procure, all the parapha malia of luxury which 
constitute the pleasure of the worldly-mmded, but all this can he 
boast of at the cost of health, beauty and youth, to say nothing of true 
happiness, which, it would seem, is beyond bis understanding. For 
while he has been busy m the pursuit of nches, dyspepsia, gout, and 
rheumatism have been busy in his pursuit, and by the time he lays 
his hold on money, these lay their hold on him So is the case with 
ugliness No one, whether a city-magnate or not, can, with impunity, 
spend hours of mental torture, or toss, night after night, from side to 
side, in bed, in racking his brains for devising newei methods of 
amassing more gold, or of making good the losses already incurred 
Mental anguish must leave its visible ugly marks behind, in the shape 
21 
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of a wrinkled forehead, distorted feature': and wretched Just 

think over it, was man bom to be a w retched, mr-f nlde bcin?'. 
burning libel on personal beautv and a victim to all ‘•orts of rhnsti) 
and incurable diseases, or don he male him^df f>, * Tlie milhor^airfi 
makes his pile, it is true, but it is not in his power to enjoy it ms 
money which perhaps would have been more ii'^oful to iJimc roo''> 
needy peasant, now lies buried in his iron safe, frc' from the conta 
mination of poverty, but It carries Its own curse with it.—the awn 
who made it is not to enjo> it ’ It is true that the man of monej 
sleeps in his mansion, and his couch consists of the mo-,t luvunojs 
springy bed that human ingenuitj can dcvKC, w htlc the Yogi he 
down on mother earth, but it is no less true that tlx* latter gets uf 
in the morning, sa>ing, uneasy lies the hcid that w e ir.s a crow n, 
and the former fcchnq it' 

When man understands that everj little departure from the stnc' 
code of morality, as laid down by Religion, goes to stamp the feature 
with ugliness and misery, renders the sjstcm scnbitivc to the infectioi 
and onslaught of disease-bearing germs and also tends to shorten lif^ 
to say nothing of its evil effect on the future career of the soul, hi 
will come to estimate the scathing condemnation of the Scribes ani 
Pharisees by Jesus at its proper worth The Yogi is not against ou; 
making money, provided w’c do not lose sight of the real aim. Tin 
true principle is to do whatever work is natural or congenial to one’i 
station in life, but to do it unconcernedly, alw aj’s remembering tha 
wealth IS not the be all and end all of eidstence One need entertau 
no fear of poverty or starvation by working m this unconcerned manner 
One fears only so long as one does not understand the truth Thi 
moment we give up theorizing and put the statement to practice 
test, we shall find the Master’s words, Seek je first the Kingdo" 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be adder 
unto you” (Matt vi 33), a piece of literal truism This is th( 
fundamental basis of morality There is no wrathful Supreme Bem! 
to get angry with us for our transgressions, but they carry thei 
punishment with them, and each time that we violate the leas 
commandment we are punished with ugliness and disease, and tha 
most coveted possession of saints and sages, which Yogis call peac' 
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of mind, IS denied us, for a shorter or longer period, according to the 
nature of the sin and the atonement we might have made subsequentljr, 
consciously, or otherwise When the accumulated deposit of ‘ disease ’ 
assumes such dimensions as preclude the idea of redemption m the 
particular' incarnation, death destroys the body, and thus graciously 
puts an end to the physical suffering and torments of a woin-out, 
diseased, and dilapidated organism, the owner of which has signally 
failed to utilize his chance of life eternal 

i^orality in religion means a God-like attitude of Purity and Love 
towards all beings For religion aims at turning men into Gods,' 
and there is no room in it for the hollow sentimentality of the world 
which exhausts itself in wordy protestations of goodness and virtue 
It IS not an admirer of wolves in sheep’s skin, who for securing the 
good opinion of their stupid and insincere neighbours go down on 
their knees and offer up long and elaborate prayers in public, who 
give a small pittance of their wealth with all the noise and 
fuss that they can make foi a mention in the press, who place 
large sums of money at the disposal of royalty to secure a title, 
or whp,_shed_ crocodile tears to excite the respect of their 
kind 'Morality, in religion, means the purification of the inner as 
well a^^ the outer natureLet no thought which is not pure and 
God-hke ever enter the heart, let the mind dwell on nothing but 
what IS good, and true, and beautiful Purify the heait, talk of 
nothing but God , think of nothing but God ; let punty surround you 
within and without The Vedantist puts it 

“ When thy consciousness duelling in pure light and pure love, does not admit 
any other thought but that of thy beloved, thy Real self, then how is V possible to 
thmkof good or bad, of the dual throng? Then you smg nothing but thyself Then 
you are speaking nothing but God’s music Then you chant nothing but God's beauty. 
Then you feel nothmg but God’s hand m all bands, God’s eye m all eyes, God’s mind 
in all mmds, God’s love m all loves, God’s virtues in all virtues, God’s presence in 
each and everythmg ”— Eama Ttrtlia 

The next step is Asana, i e , posture, foi-contemplation Steady 
posture IS necessary to keep the body motionless, else its unchecked 
restlessness would distract the mind and dissipate the energy of 
the will The asana that is generally adopted by yogis is a sitting 
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posture, with legs crossed, after the manner of the images of the Jaina 
Tirihamlaras. When the osana becomes firm and is no longei a 
source of distraction to the mind, pranayama may be practised with 
ease 

The word pranayama really signifies the contiolling of energy* 
though it is generally taken to mean the regulation of breath Accoid- 
mg to a certain class of yogis, it means the controlling of the cosmic, 
energy. Says Stuaini Vivekananda. — 

“ Just as Akiisa is the infinite, omnipresent material of this omverse, so is this 
prana, the infinite, ommpresent manifestmg power of this universe The knowledge 
andcontrolof this prana IS really what is meant by pranayama This opens to os the 
door to almost unhmited power ” 

But the primary object of pranayama, according to Yoga, is to 
control the wandenng of the mind so as to be able to prevent the 
uncontrolled dissipation of energy Apart from this, breathing is also 
the mam source of the absorption of the vital energy \Wth each 
breath we inhale a certain amount of prsna (ele ctricity orj dtal force) 
from the atmosphenc air Thi s electricity is abs orbed by the blood, 
and is stored up in the nervous system The ypg£ aimsat cont rolling 
this" vital force by regulating his breath Ord manly, respiration is 
auTinvoluntary act, although it can be~partially brought under the 
domiraon of volition, as in speaking, singing, and the Iika Its move¬ 
ments are under the special control of that portion of the cerebro¬ 
spinal axis which is known as the medulla oblongata. By controlling 
the respiratory action the Yogi establishes control over the \ital -forces 
in his body He begins by correcting the normal breath Acconimg 
to Yoga, the proper method of breathing is neither exclusively clavi¬ 
cular, nor thoracic, nor even diaphragmatic, but a combination of them 
all The object is to lemove the condition of passivity from the 
system, and that can be accomplished by (1) inhaling a large quantity 
of the vital breath from the atmosphere, and (2) by employing it to 
energize the nervous centres of the spinal column and brain which 
control the whole system The lung capacity increases with practice, 
but it also requires certain other aids The food must be pure, whole¬ 
some and non-imtating, so that the body' should acquire punty and 
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elasticity and lightness Smoking and drinking must be given up 
with animal diet, as they actually produce the very conditions which 
it IS the aim of Yoga to remove Along with the regulation of diet, 
certain purificatory exercises in breathing have also to be practised for 
rendering the nerves supple and light This generally takes a few 
months, at the end of which sufficient control is obtained to ‘ will ’ 
the -prana to any particular part of the body This enables the yogi 
to get rid of many kinds of disease from his system 

Rhythmical breathing is a powerful ally in gaining control over 
the vital forces of the body The yogi declares that rhythm pervades 
the univeise In all vibrations is to be found a certain rhythm, so 
that all cosmical movements and manifestations of force are rhythmi¬ 
cal Our bodies are as much subject to the law of rhythm as are the 
notes of music, or the feet of a poem Says the author of “ The 
Hatha Yoga ” 

" You have heard how a note on a violin, if sounded repeatedly and in rhythm, 
will start mto motion vibrations which will m time destroy a bridge The same result 
is true when a regiment of soldiers crosses a bridge, the order bemg always given to 
‘ break step ’ on such occasions, lest the vibrations brmg down both the bridge and 
regiment These manifestations of the effect of rhythmic motion will give you an 
Idea of the effect of rhythmic breathmg The whole ^stem catches the vibrations 
and becomes m harmony with the will, which causes the rhythmic motion of the lungs, 
and, while in such complete harmony, wiU respond readily to orders from the will 
With the body thus attuned, the Yogi finds no difficulty m mcreasmg the cnrculation 
m any part of the body by an order from the will, and m the same way be can 
direct an moreased current of the nerve force to any part of the organ, strengthemng 
and stimulatmg it ” 

In this mannei the yogi catches the swing, as it were, and is 
able to absorb and control a laige amount of prana energy. The effect 
of rhythmic breathing is that it sets every fibre of the body vibrating 
with vitality, so that when all the motions of the body become 
rhythmical, the body itself becomes, as it were, a gigantic battery 
of will 

In rhythmic breathing the mam thing to be grasped is the idea 
of rhythm To quote again from “ The Hatha Yoga ’’ *— 

“ The yogi bases his rhythmic time upon a unit corre^ondmg with the beat 
. of his heart The heart-beat varies in different persons but the heart-beat unit of 
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each person IS the proper rhythmic standard for that particular mdividual in his 
rhythmic breathing Ascertam your normal heart-beat by placmg your fingers over 
your pulse, and then count 1,2, 3,4, 3,6,1,2, 3,4. 5, 6, etc, until the rhythm becomes 
firmly fixed m your mrad The yogi-rule of rhythmic breathmg is that the 

nmts of mhalation and exhalation should be the same, while the umts for retenbon 
and between the breaths should be one-half the number of those of mhalabon and 
eidialabon ” 

When the novice has mastered the preliminary exercises he will 
be able to regulate the vital pram in any part of the body at will, 
banishing and destroying the causes of disharmony from his system. 
According to Vivekananda, the whole scope of Raja Yoga is leally to 
teach the control and direction of prona on different planes It is said 
in the Yoga Va^istha. 

“ If the mobon of Pro and therefore the mind be arrested, both mtemally 
andextemally, then ivill death and dotage fly to a great distance Then will abide m 
the body dhutus (spiritual substances) such as will never be expelled at any bme Those 
only can be said to have truly cognized the Reality who, walking m the path of Atman 
Jnana, eradicate their desures, render thereby them mtelligence clear, and tear asunder 
all the bonds of the mmd As the fluctuabng mmd arises through its gradual associabon 
With objects, bmtfas and deaths also arise It is only when the mmd quits all, without 
any attracbon or repulsion towards objects, that it will cease to exist. If thoughts are 
destroyed through the exbncbon of vSsatfas (desirest, then quiescence will result and the 
mind’s destrucbon will ensue If there is no thought of any worldly object or of any 
place, how can the mmdexist (separate) m the \oid of nfesa ’ . . The wise say 

that the mmd denudes itself of its form, even though engaged m acbons, if it. after 
dissolvmg all things unto itself, becomes as cool as ambrosia ” 

Touching the effect of the control of prsna we are further 

told 

“ The control of^irano IS tantamount to (or leads to) an abdicabon of external 
vSsana^ With the givmg up of vasanas the mmd does not exist; the same result 
accrues with the control of prana Through a long pracbce of prana’s control and 
through the mrtiabon by a guru, a'tana (posture), diet and dhtfana (meditabon), prana 
is controlled But the vJsanas will be extmguished through the performance of acbons 
without any attracbon (or desire), the noa-coatemplabon of samsara (or the absence of 
love for this mundane life) and the seemg of all things of form as formless If there is 
an end to the life of our antagomst, the tlisanas, the mind too will not arise Should 
the wmds cease to blow, will parbdes of dust be seen floating m the atmo^here ’ 
ThefluctuafaonofprCnaisthatofthepamful mmd. Therefore the control of prapa 
should be the natural and unfaihng duty of all spinbially-mmded persons of wisdom ” 
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■^o put it in terms which are easily comprehensible to the modem 
mind, the object of Yoga is to remove the impurities of sm that have 
entered into the constitution of the soul, and have thrown it into the 
condition of negativity Pranayama enables the soul to develop its 
will, by preventing the mind from wandering away after the good 
things of the world, and is, for that reason, a necessary part of 
Toga But it IS useful only up to a certain stage, for otherwise it 
vill itself constitute a distraction to the concentration of mind on 
:he Self Besides this the tiue causes of the development of will 
ire renunciation and self-contemplatiori It is for this reason that the 
iigher adepts in Yoga do not concern themselves with the regu- 
ation of breath 

I After pro HoyoTWa comes pratyahara, which means “gathering 
.owards,” that is, checking the outgoing energy of the mind, and free- 
ng it from the thraldom of the senses Next comes DharanS which 
neans the holding of the mind on a point, to the exclusion of all 
)thers, e g , the fixing of attention on the heart Dharana also signifies 
special forms of meditation Dhyana is the next step, and means 
Jontemplation, so that when the mind is freed from the thraldom of the 
senses, and does not wander outwards, it can be easily employed in 
the contemplation of the Atman This will naturally lead up to 
SamMht, the state in which the soul enjoys its own inherent, natural 
bliss Why Sarmdht is the realization of the ideal of the soul, is 
because in that state all .taint of attachment for the outside world, 
together with its concomitants, pleasure and pain, is transcended, 
intellect is left behind, and the soul is set free to feel its own glory 
and bliss When this stage is reached, the soul no longer 
argues and disputes, it simply knows • It then enjoys the bliss and 
blessedness of perfection ^ What this state means, cannot be put in 
words, for it consists in a feeling, and human language is not capable 
jf accurately depicting, or describing feelings However, the following 
iesenption from “ The Self and Its Sheaths” (p 71) will be found 
lucid enough to convey a fairly good idea of the sublime state of 
ecstasy.— 

“There are moments, supreme and rare moments, that come to the life of the 
pure and spiritual, when every sheath is still and harmomous, when the senses are 
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tranquO, qmet and insensitive, when the mind is serene, calm and unchanging, when fixed 
in meditation the whole being ls steady and nothmg that is without maj avail to disturb; 
when love has permeated every fibre, when devotion has illummated so that the whole 
istranslucent, there is a silence and m the sfience there is a sudden change, no words 
may tell it, no syllables may utter it, but the change is there All limitations have fallen 
away Eveiyhmitof every kmd has vanished, as stars seen m the boundless space, 
the self IS in limitless life, and knows no limit and realizes no bound hght in wisdom, 
consciousness of perfect hght that knows no shadow, and therefore knows not itself 
as hght, when the thinker has become the knower, when all reason has vanidied 
and wisdom taken its place , who shall sav what it is save that it is bliss ’ Who shall 
try to utter that which is unutterable m mortal speech, but it is true and it exists " 

Many instances of such ecstatic joy are to be found in the lives 
of mystics, and Prof James mentions some in his“ Varieties of 
Peligious Experience ” Beyond the reach of speech, it cannot be 
expressed m words, it is a state on the emotional side of consciousness, 
and must he felt to be realized 

It remains to be said that from time immemorial an interesting 
controversy has been going on in respect of the practical merit and 
worth of the Jfiana and Bhaktt methods of Self-realization The 
subject has been discussed in the instructive little pamphlet, entitled 
the “ Fourth Book of Practical Vedanta,” by Pt G K Sastri The 
book IS, however, not likely to interest many persons, as it does not 
deal with the subj ect philosophically A similai intellectual controversy, 
it seems, prevailed amongst the several sects and schools of practical 
religion in the Holy Land " Can any good come out of Nazareth ? ”— 
was the common expression of ridicule and contempt with which the 
followers of the path of knowledge iJ/lana) were wont to look down 
upon the devotees of Bhaklx (Nazareth) This did not mean that the 
Jews were actually foolish enough to think that the little village of 
Nazareth was too insignificant to be the birth-place of a World-Teach¬ 
er It is sheer prejudice which has led some of us to ascribe such 
crass ignorance to the Semitic race As a matter of fact, the custodi¬ 
ans of the wisdom of the Kabbala were intellectual men and could 
not be credited with the belief Uiat greatness depended upon geo 
graphical limits, or the dimensions of towns and villages 

“ The name Nazir,” says Dr Paul Cams, “has nothmg to do with the village 
of Nazareth Etymologically, the word means a devotee Nazareth must have 
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been a very unimportant place, for it is not mentioned at all in the Hebrew 
literature, and we do not even know the Hebrew spelhng of the word This has 
given nse to the idea entertained by some hypercntical mmds that a village 
of that name did not exist m Christ’s time Li all probability, it is the place now 
■called en-Nasnra, a little village m Gahlee That Jesus was a Nazarene (or, accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrew term, a Nazir) we have canonical testunony The Nazinm are 
known, through a statement m the Acts, to have been a com m u n istic sect who held 
all things m common They kept the Mosaic Law and believed m Jesus as the 
Messiah ”—{The Age of Ohnst) 

Paul, though not a Nazii himself, associated with them (The 
Acts, XXIV 5) Early Christians were called Nazarenes, and their 
descendants are still known in the East as Nasaras, or Nasarees Dr 
William Benjamin Smith wiites — 

" The epithet Nazarasus is not derived from a city tailed Nazareth, there was, 
m fact, no such city at the beginnmg of our era The epithet is an appellation primarily 
of a Deity, it is formed after the analogy of Hebrew proper names ending in tah, as 
Zachanah, the tah representmg Jehovah and is derived from the familiar old Semitic 
nazar, meanmg keep, guard, protect, so that the Synac‘Nazarya’is very nearly 
Gmrdtan-Yah The names Jesus and Nazarmus differ about as Salvator 
and Servator The Nazarenes (or Nasarees) were m all likelihood the worshippers of 
Nazarya, and according to Epiphamus were ‘ before Christ and knew not Christ ”* 

The sect m question did not originate with Jesus, nor did the 
expression “Can there any good thing come out of Nazareth?” 
(John, 1 46) acquire currency, for the first time, dunng his career 
Samuel and Samson who preceded Jesus by many centuries were both 
followers of this sect There is a mention of the vow of the Nazante 
in the Book of Numbers (Chap vi 2), and the rules of conduct becom- 
rng a Nazir are also given in the Bible 

Theie can be little doubt that the word Nazareth in the con¬ 
temptuous expression, “can any good thing come out of Nazareth,” 
lefened to devotion, .not to an actual village of that name, which 
might or might not have existed m the Holy Land, and is expressive 
of the ridicule in which tire,followeLa,.gf Jnsiia Yoga held those of 
the path of B/ia/ifi In order to enter *^fully into the spirit of the 
controversy, it is necessary to revert to the precise nature of mok'-a 

*Quoted in The host La tauage of SgmboUem, by Harold %ol II, p 2SC>, 

foot-note 
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or redemption, concerning which there does not seem to have been, 
much difference of opinion, in the earlier days, among the ancients 
It was recognized to be the attainment of the Ideal of happiness— 
whatever might be the views of the dilfeient schools as to its precise- 
nature—on all hands Hence, the difference of opinion was confined 
to the merit of the various means employed to achieve that devoutly 
wished-for end Now, since bliaLh is not even possible where ita 
ob 3 ect has not been determined by knowledge, it is clear that the 
bestower of vioksa is knowledge alone, in the first instance, that is to 
say, that without right knowledge Nirvana cannot be attained, all 
other efforts to the contrary notwithstanding That being so. Rasa 
Yoga, bhakit and other methods (if any) are obviously insufficient to 
meet the situation, though if properly practised, meditation is sure to 
lead to knowledge, without it being necessary for the aspirant to go 
to school to study philosophy Knowledge inheres m consciousness, 
and because consciousness is the function of the soul-substance, it 
(knowledge) also necessarily becomes innate m each and every soul. 
Hence, knowledge anses from within, and education is a drawing 
out, from €, out, and duco, to lead Manj of the past sages and pro¬ 
phets were quite innocent of the art of reading and wnting, and yet 
some of us still marvel at their knowledge and insight All this goes 
to show that knowledge needs only meditation and concentration to 
rise to the ‘suiface ’ Thus, wherevei there is concentration of 
thought wisdom is sure to leveal itself there, sooner or later Hence, 
the bhaktas hold that Brahma (Wisdom) himself comes to teach them 
Truth, preparatory to their admission to Niivana The least com¬ 
mendable form of Yoga, the path of physical austerity, such as stand¬ 
ing on one leg foi a time, was also intended as a form of penance for 
the curbing of desire, and therefore as an aid towaids concentiation 
The real difficulty in respect of the question, which has given rise 
to this discussion anses, however, when we come to look into the 
difference between knowledge and belief All the scriptures are 
unanimous in declanng, ‘ believe and be baptized/ but none actually 
maintains ‘knoti and be saved’ Psychologically, there is a great 
difference between superficial knowledge and belief, since motor 
effects are apt to follow the latter, but not the foimer. Hence, it is 
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the belief in one’s Godhood, not a mere superficial acquaintance with 
^■hat idea, which leads to Nirvana. 

When meditation has led to the knowledge of identity between 
he Self and God, it becomes incumbent on the soul to raise it to the 
loint of belief Right belief being acquired, speedy realization is possi- 
ile by combining the path of knowledge with that of pioper conduct 
?he path of the “ Jinas ” (Masters) is threefold, according to Jainism, 
ind consists m right Insight or Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right 
Conduct 

So far as faith, or insight, and knowledge aie concerned, we 
leed not dwell any further on their natuie , but Jt is clear that* light 
ction, hence conduct, is the very essence of all rational methods of 
ttaming the desired end, for no process which consists m a series 
f inactions, or things done wrongly, i,e , m a topsyturvy manner, 
an ever be relied upon to lead us to a desired result If we seiiously 
hink over the matter, we shall soon learn that there is no difference 
letween the spiritual and any other kind of ideal in respect of the 
irinciples governing the method of realization Analysis will show 
hat the successful achievement of an object of des ire depends oa 
1) the belief in the possibility of its attainment, (2) the knowledge 
f the means by which it is to be attained and (3) the actual employ- 
oent of these means in the proper way, that is to say, the doing of 
he right thing at the right moment 

These three essentials of success give us the why and the where- 
ore of all scientific methods, and constitute the standard by which 
vq may judge and determine the true nature and merit of each of 
he several paths, Jnrma Yoga and the like 

Thus, neither jnana, nor bhaktr, nor mental control, nor physical 
sceticism is by itself sufficient to translate the ideal into an actuality 
f experience These are all valuable adjuncts along with one another, 
■Jut, taken separately, they all lack that causal validity of scientific 
^thought which is the hall-mark of practicability It will be seen that 
knowledge and freedom are not synonymous terms, while bhakU 
(devotion) is not even possible where the object thereof is unknown 
Hence, bhaktz may be said to begin truly when knowledge leaches 
the degree of certitude implied m faith, and devotion to an ideal 
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marks the first stage of progress when faith is translated into 
action 

' To sum up, the real Yoga for man is to know and realize his owr 
divine nature, and to establish himself in the beatific state of blessed 
ness and bliss, by subduing and mortifying the little, self-deluded, bodil; 
self The process of realization is threefold, and consists in Sigh 
Insight or Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct, that is to say 
in singeing the wings of sin, i e., ignorance, by the fire of TVisdom ii 
destroj mg the delusion of duality by faith in the Godhood of th( 
Self,. and in radiating peace and goodwill and joy to all beings in th( 
universe, in short, in settling down to the enjoyment of one’s trui 
Self, here and now Let the world call it idleness, if it likes; wha 
does It matter to the soul ? Neither Mahavira, nor Parasva no 
any other Saviour of thelrace kept shop, or sold merchandise Ye 
who ever dared consider them idle ? What is the value of the opinioi 
of the worldly mortals to him who depends not on the opinion o 
others for his happiness, but who knows and feels the Self to b 
the very fountain-head of bliss itself? 

" I tell} oa what is man’s supreme vocation 
Before me was no world, 'tis my creation. 

’TwasI who raised the Sun from out the sea, 

The moon began her changeful course with me "—Goethe 
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RESURRECTION 

“C!onceniing liis Son Jesus Christ our Lord, which was made of the seed 
if David accordmg to the desh, and declared to be the Son of God with power, accord- 
ng to the spirit of holuiess by the resurrection &om the dead ”—Romans i 3-4 

“ But {f there be no resurrection of the dead, then is Chnst not risen And if 
Ilhnst be not risen, then ta our preaching vain, and your faith ts also vam Yea, and 
Eve 'are found false witnesses of God, because we have testified of God that he raised up 
Christ whom he has notraised up, if so be that the dead rise not”—(2 Cor xv 13—15) 

In his first epistle to the Corinthians, St Paul, the apostle, un¬ 
hesitatingly bases the whole of the ‘ new ’ doctrine on the power of 
the soul to rise from the dead, for if there is to be no conquest of death 
in the expeiience of the aspiring ytva, vain, indeed, is the teaching 
of religion, and equally vain the promises of a life more full and 
abundant and everlasting in nirvana But what does this conquest 
of death, without which religion would be reduced to a sorry farce, 
signify ’ Paul gives us no learned dissertation or discourse, but 
merely cites the instance of ‘Christ’ in proof of his view He does 
not, however, claim for the ‘ Christ ’ any extra credit for any special, 
or divine birth, but puts him on a par with the rest of mankind, 
claiming no more merit in his resurrection than in that of any other 
man 

St Paul’s argument is condensed in the simple statement *— 

“ For if the dead rise not, then is Chnst not risen ”—{1 Oor. xv 16) 

The lesurrection of the dead, then, is clearly the point in contro¬ 
versy, and the resuirection of Jesus himself will depend on the 
finding which may be ai rived at on it 

To Paul’s mind the matter did not present any difficulty, he 
clearly saw the connection between the doctrine of the ‘ fall ’ and that 
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of resunection He based the claim to resurrection on the power of 
* Man* to triumph over death, and declared * — 

" Ftor since bj man rw»ic death bj man cffF«c also the resurrection of the dead 
For as in Adam all die, e\en so in Christ shall nil be made ali\e (7 Cftr., 21 
and 22) 

It is, then, the doctnne of the ‘ fait' which shall also throw 
light on that of resurrection, and to that doctnne we must, accord- 
ingb, return to understand the precise sense of resurrection We 
shall, theiefore, now proceed to complete the symbolism of the ‘ fall’m 
the life of the Messiah, to find oat its significance for the human race 
We shall not go into the ments of the Christian belief separately, 
but shall consider its claims as we proceed with our ow n news on 
the subject, and shall see how far they are well-founded 

The grotesque view of modem scholarship which perceives no¬ 
thing but savage simplicity and childlike wonder on the part of the 
' primitive * man at the phenomena of nature, as the real grounding 
of ancient mythology, is entitled to be dismissed with little or no 
ceremony Its absurdity has been noted ere this and will also be 
made more and more e\ ident as we progress with our investigation 
It would have doubtless amused the ancients, if they could read what 
modem scholars have said about their mental development. We shall 
leave the reader to determine for himself the worth of the modem 
view as contained in the following extract from Mr Joseph 
McCabe’s otherwise excellent work the ‘Bankmptcy of Religion’ 
(p 167):— 

“This IS not the place to inquire into the real origin and nature of these (croci- 
finon and resurrection) myths. It has been widely believed that thej refer, 
ultunately, to the annual death (or enfeeblement) of the sun as winter approaches. 
Its re-birtfa at the solace, and its resurrection (osuaDv preceded by a dramatic repre¬ 
sentation of the death) m the ^rmg The seasons differ so much m different labtodes 
—the sun is so differently regarded m a tropical and a temperate clime—^that confu¬ 
sion of dates is qmte mtelligibie In E^ypt the annual fall and rise of tne 
Nile was the chief factor. Sir J G Frazer however, contends . that these 
myths refer to the annual death and re-birth of the spirit of Vegetation, a much 
more conspicuous case, to the ignorant mind, of death and resnrrection Probably 
both spectacles have bad a share m inspinngand shapmg the myths What is dear is 
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that the naive philosophy of primitive man, his childlike wonder at the annual death 
and re-birth of sun and flowers and com, is the real root of the stones that still engross 
millions of our neighbours at Christmas and Easter ” 

The leal justification for the view of the moderns, if there can 
be any justification for the loss of the sense of relevancy and such 
unmitigated ignorance, is to be found in the intellectual shabbiness 
and bankruptcy of the counter-hypothesis put forth by the theologian, 
who IS, however, m many cases, as much a moderner as the critic of 
the ancient lore himself > 

To proceed with our explanation, it was seen in the chapter on the 
“fallthat the wretched condition of man was the result of a longing 
for sensual enjoyment on the part of the typical man—Adam With¬ 
out going twice over the ground already covered in our eailier 
chapter, it is sufficient to say that the legend of the fall contains the 
sublimest secrets and teachings of inestimable value for mankind 
It IS a warning against a puiely sensuous existence , for by making 
the power of discrimination to pander to sense-gratification we de- 
pnve ourselves of wisdom, which results from its proper employ¬ 
ment The man who aspires to attain immortality must devote 
himself unreservedly to the God within, he must deny all other 
claims on his attention He should perceive only one reality in all 
phenomena, and understand and realize the force of the statement, ‘ I 
and the father aie one, ’ (John, x 30), for the Upanis ad teaches.— 

“ If a matt sees no other (besides Himself), hears no other, knows no other, that 
IS infinite, if he sees, hears, knows another, that is the finite The mfinite is the 
immortal, the finite is mortal "~(Ghhandogya Upam^ad, VII 24) 

To a man immersed in the temptations and joys of the world all this 
is and must' ever remain to be as great an absurdity as the notion that 
the moon is made of green cheese He should wait patiently till the 
Divine in him quickens him from within, and in the meanwhile he 
^cannot do bettei than assume the attitude of Karada, one of the 
great nsis of Hindu mythology, who, in spite of having read all the 
Vedas, and almost all other matenal sciences, declared that he did 
not possess the’ knowledge of the Real, and actually sought out a 
Kshattnya king to learn it from him He would also do well to 
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remember that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and that to 
deny, merely on the strength of learning derived from sciences whose 
range does not extend beyond matter, the teaching of religion and 
the sanity of its founders is to play with sharp-edged tools 

To proceed with our investigation The history of the ancestor 
is the histoiy of the individual, and the so-called sm of Adam is 
lepeated by each and every one of us It is not true to say that the 
lie of an Omnipotent Almighty God was excited and kindled by 
man’s eating of a corporeal fruit to such an extent that he not only 
punished the guilty, hut also their whole piogeny ad infimtum The 
fathers have eaten the sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set 
on edge, not because a just and merciful God decreed it that way, 
hut because of the wrong suggestion which paients impait to their 
offspring, and which moulds their lives in the wiong way It is, 
however, comforting to know that the leaders of rational thought 
in the world in our day do not regard such cruel, ‘unfatherly,’ ungod- 
like vengeance to be an attribute of Godhood Eminent men from 
the ranks of orthodox Christians themselves are now beginning to 
foim a more accurate and dignified notion of divinity, and there is 
every reason to hope that in the near future such fables as that of 
the uncontrollable fury of an Almighty God will only make us smile at 
our own ignorance and ready credulity 

As the idea of the punishment of the innocent is foieign to our 
notions of the dignity, the justice and the mercy of God, so is the 
idea of the vicarious atonement of Jesus, a pure dogma of ignorant 
faith We agiee with Mr Bernard Lucas when he says — 

“ In the moral realm to substitute the innocent for the gmlty is a conception which 
subverts the moral idea To conceive of the punishment of the just for the unjust 
IS not onlj an outrage on the moral sense of humanity, it is a subversion of the 
moral character of God The sufTermg of the innocent for the guilty presents diffi¬ 
culties to our moral nature and to our behef in a beneficent God, but its arbitraiy 
mfliction os a penalty is a conception from which the modem mmd absolutely revolts 
Tlie conception of the solidarity of the race may throw some light on the problem of 
suffering, but It throws no light on a suffenng which IS a penalty arbitrarily inflicted 
on the mnocent in order that thei guiltj may escape Tliat which is bad morality 
cannot be good theologj That wludi the highest and best vnthin us repudiates and 
condemns, God cannot approve and adopt Vicarious punishment marks a lower 
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stage of man's moral development, m which it presented no difficulty to the moral 
sense At the present day it would be an outrage to civilization Our theology must 
transcend our morality, not fall below it One can no longer regard the suffiermgs of 
Chnstasinany sense a penalty which He endured m order that we might escape "— 
{Christ for India) 


"The revelation in Jesus,” says Mr Lucas, " has shown us not 
only God as he has manifested himself m Human life, but it has shown 
us man as conceived by the divine mind He has shown us of what 
humamty is capable when its life is lived, not in isolation or opposi¬ 
tion to God, but in harmony with him ” Those who have attentively 
followed the preceding pages need not be reminded that within every 
man there are two principles, namely, the Divine, and the personal, 
t e , the lower self Of these, Christ stands for the Divine element, 
which is buried deep under huge deposits of sm It is this hidden 
Divinity that is to be purified and released from the giip of sin, when 
it will reveal itself as a God For one's Divinity is real the moment 
one can consciously and conscientiously say, from one’s heart, " I and 
the father are one ” (John x 30) In different language, Godhood 
IS at one end and animalism at the other, of existence, with the middle 
point denoting freedom of action, hence choice of paths, occupied 
by man When the animal nature acquires ascendency in this see-saw 
of life, the God-element goes down, and vice versa , and exactly in 
the proportion in which the one is forced down does the other acquire 
ascendency This is the doctrine of the Cross—crucify the ego of 
■desires, and you become divine, suppress the real Self, and you 
immediately fall to the level of biutes, and become an heir to the 
lull heritage of wretchedness and misery pertaining to an animal 
existence 

It IS the notion of the body being the man which is the cause of 
our downfall A story is told in the Yoga Va^istha of a war between 
devas and the powers of darkness The leader of the latter forces 
one day created, by his power of irtdyd, three asuras without ahamkdra, 
and sent them to fight the devas The latter fought hard against 
them, but in vain Their egoless opponents had no fear of destruction 
on account of the absence of ahamkara, and proved invincible The 
■devas thereupon sought the advice of Brahma, who told them that 
22 
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their enemies couW not be hilled unlc5.> thov dc.eIopc<l ahnmJ^rn 
within them When a'skcd as to how they were to proceed to create 
the sense of ahnmKura in their enemies, he sut-Ke-itcd thiit they 
should constantly draw the asiirot into the battle fithl and th^'a 
retire befoie them The reason assipncd for Ihii (iu''ir mot hoi of 
warfare wms that b\ their constanlh prctendinr’ to fieht and runn*n;r 
aw'ay the ias'im of ahamiant would beo-in to reflect ito‘''lf in the 
minds of the dreaded oswrai, ns a shadow in t:hi«. and the; i\oald 
be caught, like rats, in the trap of egoitv. The dcras c.irne<^l out the 
advice of Brahmn, and a long period of time claps:ed dunnir which 
this queer warfare was carried on to the great chagrin and irritr*t»on 
of the asiiras. Gradually, the sense of cgo:t> stole into the mind*> of 
the invincible demons, and fear took hold of their hearts The dnns 
no longer found them invulnerable, and spocdil.\ overpowerrd then 

The lesson to be leamt from the storj is tle*-ciibc‘d in the Yoga 
Va^istha, m the following words 

** In the three worlds there arc three kimli of nhanKr»ns Of the twolr'U 
of ahankarasarealwnjs beneficjal and one alwnje condtainible Tl^t jntna wljoh. 
after discnm.nation enables us to cognize Unt all t*e wo'lds ard Parst"! tman are 
ourselves, that the self or ‘ I ’ is eternal and that there h no other to K irod'fntcd 
upon than our self IS the Supreme Ahankura That jn'na which maker us perceire 
our own Self to be more subtle than the tailK'nd of padd> and to lx. ever e*ist<.nt, 
exterior to (or aboae) all theunwersc, is the recond kind of Aluank’ra Tb^two 
kinds of ahankrras will certauib be found m the Jivan-muktas and will enable them 
to attain Moksha after crcKsmg Samsara , but will neter rebject them to boadrge 
That certam knowledge whicli identifies the ‘ I ’ with the bod\ composed of tl e bird', 
feet, etc , is the third kind of Ahankura This is common to all persons of the world 
and dire in its results It is the cause of the grow th of the po.sonous tree of re-birth.'. 
It should be destroj ed at all costs Dire, a cr> dire arc its effects The sooner \ ou anni- 
hilatethis ahankura through the nbovcmentioned two kinds of ahankums, tiKSEoare- 
avfll the Brahmicpnnciple dawn injou Then if jou are firmh seated in that sen* 
where even these two kmds of ahankutas are given up, one b> one, then sucli a stare 
is the npe Bmhmic state seat. The non-identification of the ‘ I ’ w ith the \ isible body 
(or the visibles) IS the l^rvana proclaimed by the Vedas " 

Such IS the teaching of the Yoga Vasi?tha. We can now easila 
understand what Jesus meant when he said_ 

“He that findeth his life shaU lose it and he that loscUi lus life form\ sake 
shall find it "~{MaU,x $!/.) 
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In plain language, it means that he who identifies his life with 
the lowest, 4 c., the third kind of a/ia?«A.a?a, spoken of above, shall 
lose It, but he who sacrifices the lower ahamkara, that is, the sense 
of“I-ness"or egotism, for the sake of the higher, or the Christ 
principle, will attain Nirvana 

It is the sacrifice of the lower which brings the higher Self 
into manifestation \JVhile it is tiue that religion offers all desirable 
good, including peace, immortality and bliss, to its followers, it is 
equallj' true that its boons aie to be had only on the payment of a price 
The price to be paid is not money, or its equivalent, neither false praise, 
nor pretended devotion, but nothing other than an annihilation of the 
lower personality, that is, the total destruction of the false, personal 
self which sets itself up m place of the real Man and holds Him in 
tight bondage Thus, it is the sacrifice of one’s own lower nature, 
not that of another’s life, which can be the means of liberation 

It is worth any amount of trouble to understand the true sense 
of sacrifice We find in all leligions, with one or two honourable ex¬ 
ceptions, the injunction to offer sacrifices to the Godhead. Even the 
Vedas have become, in the hands of an ignorant and gieedy priest¬ 
hood, the souice of bloodshed and slaughter of dumb and defenceless 
animals The question is, do these Scriptures really enjoin the 
shedding of the blood of innocent animals for the glorification and 
redemption of the human race ’ 

We venture to think not It will be unnecessary to cntically 
examine all the Scriptures extant on the point We think that an 
examination of the teaching of the Holy Bible alone will suffice to 
show that the true sense of all such injunctions has been grossly 
misunderstood by mankind In vain shall we plead the cause of our 
mute fellow-beings on the score of morality When mind is steeped 
in selfishness and ignorance, it is not liable to be influenced by any' 
considerations of tenderness and mercy We, therefore, turn to the 
Holy Bible to see how far is the idea of an animal sacnfice supported 
by the authority of Jehovah It will be noticed that the first recorded 
Biblical sacrifices are those of Abel” and Cam, but, as has been 


* The reason why Cam’s sacnfice was not while Abel’s was acceptable to the 
Lord lies in the very nature of the faculties which they represent Cam is reason 
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already demonstrated, they are not to be taken literally There 
seems to be no divine injunction in support of the institution Accord¬ 
ing to Revd F. Watson, D D feee the Cambridge Companion to the 
Bible):— 

** No divme command can be quoted for the institation of sacrifice, but from it: 
.adoption in the earbest times by all nations, its divine ongm may be inferred. ” 

But we shall see that, far from being supported bj' any divine 
commandment, the practice of shedding the blood of innocent beings 
is actually condemned m the Bible Samuel was among the first few 
who raised their voice against the animal sacrifice He demands in 
his mild language, 

“ Haththe Lord as great debght m burnt offenngs and sacrifices, as m obeymg 
the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams ”— Sam xv 22) 

Through the 'mouth of the Psalmist, Jehovah declared . 

“ I vrill take no bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds Foi 
every beast of the forest is mme, and the cattle upon a thousand bills . If 1 
were hungry, I would not tell thee for the world is mme, and the fulness thereof 
Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats ^ Offer unto God tbanksgivmg; 
and pay thy vows unto the most high ”—[Ps I 9—11 ) 

Surely David does not use ambiguous language when he says: 

“ 0 Lord, open thou my bps, and my mouth riiall shew forth thy praise For thou 
desurest not sacrifice, else would I give it thou dehghtest not in the burnt offer¬ 
ing —tPs ?i lo and 16 ) 

Even the compiler of the book of Proverbs unhesitatingly main- 
tmns: 

“ The sacrifice of the wicked is an abommatioa to the Lord but the prayer of 
the upnght la his dehght.”—(Pro xv 8) 

engaged m the study of the World of matter and form, hence of the not-Self As 
such, It is opposed to the well-bemg of the ego, hence, the Lord, t e , the Dni- 

mty, is not pleased with Cam’s offermg. But Abel is Faith which aspires to attam 
the perfection of Gods and leads to freedom and bliss It enlarges the Spintual Ego, 
and leads to the development of will m the right direction Its sacrifice, or offermg, 
that is, the fruit of its labour, is, accordmgly, accepted by God 
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Similarly, 

“To do justice and judgment *s more acceptable to the Lord than sacrifice"— 
(Pro xxt 3 ) 

Isaiah IS equally emphatic and unequivocal in proclaiming the 
will of the Lord 

" To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ’ saith the Lord 
I am full of the burnt oilermgs of rams, and the fat of fed beasts, and I delight not 
m the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats Bring no more vam 
oblations, incense is an abommation unto me, the new moons and sabbaths, the 
callmg of assemblies, I cannot sway with, miquily even the solemn meetmg 
Your new moons and your appomted feasts my soul hateth, they are a trouble unto 
me, I am weary to bear them And when ye spread forth your hands, I will hide 
mme eyes from you, yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear your hands 
are full of >blood ’’—{Is I ll to 13) 

Can there be anything more emphatic than this, yet has Isaiah 
not done with the subject, and says towards the end of the book 
named after him (Chap Ixvi 3) 

“ He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a man, he that sacnficetb a lamb as if 
he cut off a dog’s neck he that olfereth an oblation, as if he offered swine’s blood, 
he that burneth incense, as if he blessed an idol Yea, they have chosen them own 
ways, and their soul dehghteth m their abominations ’’ 

No less emphatic is the language from the mouth of Hosea 

“ I desired meny, and not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than the 
burnt offermgs ’’—(JBbseo, vt 6 ) 


Jeremiah also proclaims the will of the Lord in unmistakable 
terms 

“ To what purpose cometh there to me incense &om Sheba, and the sweet cane 
from a far country ^ Your burnt offerings are not acceptable, nor your sacrifices 
sweet unto me ”—{Jer vt 20) 

Yet, again, it is declared (Hos viii 13) 

“They sacrifice flesh for the sacnfices of mine offerings, andeatif, but the 
Lord accepteth them not now will he remember their miqmty, and visit their sms, 
they shall return to Egypt (bondage) ’’ 
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Through Amos we have it 

**I hate, I despise your feast days, and I Trill not smell in your solemn assem 
biles Though ye offer me burnt offermgs, and jour meat offermgs, I win not accept 
them, neither wfll I regard the peace offenngs of your fat beasts ”— (Amos, v 21 
and 22 ) 

There can, thus, he little doubt that when Moses enjoined sacn* 
fices he did not mean the slaughter of defenceless, innocent animals, 
for were It so, these expressions of abhonence and disgust, on the 
part of the Lord, would be meaningless, and he would not have 
further declared. 

Put your burnt offerings unto your sacrifices, and eat flesh For I spake not 
nnto your fathers, nor commanded them m the daj that I brought them out of the 
land of Egypt, concemmg burnt offenngs or sacrifices but this thing commanded 1 
them, sajnng. Obey my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my people and 
walk ye m all the ways that I have commanded you, that it may be well unto j'ou 
{Jeremiah, vtt 21—23) 

Here we have direct authonty to show that the passages which 
seem to enjoin sacrifice, in their exoteric sense, are not to be read 
literally, but in a hidden or inner sense. Surely, it is poor theology 
to maintain, and that in defiance of the dictum of one’s own god, 
that he loves the flesh and blood of his animal creation, and is 
pleasurably affected by them David understood this much better 
than the modems Addressing his deity, he sings 

“ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire mme ears hast thou opened . 
burnt offenngs and sm offering hast thou not required. (Ps al 6 ) 

With the New Testament the spint of sacrifice altogether 
changes Jesus said — 

“ I will have meny, and not sacrifice. "—(MaUheic, tx 13 and ani T ) 

It Will be noticed that the animals selected for sacrifice were 
invariably the bull, the ram and the he-goat Now, if we can under¬ 
stand that the ancients saw a remarkable resemblance between tbe 
signsof the Zodiac and the chief limbs of the human body, and em¬ 
ployed the zodiacal symbols to allegorize their religious conceptions, it 
will not be difficult to grasp the hidden sense of the passages whose 


exotfetic aiid vulgar'Si^nifibknee-leads to a slaughtet bt the innocent 
lives bt animals Thfee of these Zbdiacal signs are of special impor¬ 
tance for our purpose^* for their symhols’Happen to be identical with 
the three animals mostly selected for sacrifice, although, in later 
times, other animals also came to be included in the category of 
sacrificial ‘ beasts ’ These three are Aiies (the ram), Taurus (the bull) 
and Capricomus (the he-goat) It is laid down in the Bnhajjatakam 
of Varaha Mihira that 


" each sign of the zodiac is characterized by a special part of the human body , 
thus. Mesa is represented by the head , Vn§a by the face Makara by the knees 

{Sacred Books of the Hindus, vol xtt, pp 6 and 7 ) 

We have omitted the description of the other parts of the body, 
as we are not concerned with them here The Sanskrit Mesa, Vrisa 
and Makara are the equivalents of the Anes, Taurus and Capricomus, 
respectively Thus, the ram, the bull, and the he-goat, also represent 
the three important limbs of the microcosm, the human body, which, 
as the mvstics are never tired of teaching, is a perfect epitome of the 
macrocosm, % e , the universe Now, since we have the authonty of 
Jehovah himself to show that he never commanded the burnt offer¬ 
ings or sacnfices (Jeremiah, vii 22), we must try to find out what 
the prophets meant^ when they enjoined those sacrifices, for that 
they did enjoin some sort of sacrifice is beyond doubt Let us see 
what light can be thrown on the situation by divine commandments 
and declarations Here are some of them - 

" But this thing comitianded 1 them, saying. Obey my voice, and 'l^will be your 
■Qod and walk ye mall the ways that I have commanded you, that it may b^ well 
unto you (Jer mi 23) 

“ I desire mercy, and not sacrifice , and the knowledge of God more than burnt 
offenngs ”~-[Hosea, m 6 ) 

The Psalmist chants — 

“ I will praise the name of God with a song, and will magnify him with thanks- 
givmg Z’Ais also shall please the Lordhetter than an ox or bullock that hath horns 
and hoofs (Ps Ixix 30 and3l.) 

" The sacnfices of God are a broken spint, a broken and a contnte heart, 

0 God, thou wilt not despise ”—(Ps h 17 ) 
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The bullock that has homs and hoofs is not acceptable, but the 
one that has no homs and hoofs is desired—the pride of the face 
must be sacrificed , the strong neck must be bent 

In the book of Proverbs we are told * 

" To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to the Lord than sacnilce. 
[fjhap XXI 3 ) 

Jesus puts the case still more emphatically when he says: 

“And to love him with all the heart, and with all the understandmg, and with 
hll the soul and with all the strength, and to love hts neighbouras himself, is more than 
all whole burnt offermgs and sacrifices ”—(2farA »«• 33) 

Finally, Paul gives up all attempt at secrecy and divulges the 
long preserved secret in his epistle to the Romans He wntes * 

“ I beseech yon, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service ’’—iSotn atii t) 

(Just as m the astronomy of the ancients, the ram, the bull and 
the he-goat stand for the head, the face and the knees of the zodiacal 
man (Kala Purusa), so do they represent, aliartikara (egotism), pnde 
of power and carnality* in the science of symbolical correspondence 
Hence, the sacnficing of the lower ahavi'.ara, pnde and carnal desire 
is what IS enjoined by the prophets, not an offeiing of the dead or 
dying bodies of animals Life is pleased with him only who offers 
his body as a living sacnfice \ A broken spirit, with all traces of 
pnde and carnality crushed out, is the sacrifice which is immediately 
acceptable to the Self We must, however, see that this is not done in 
the spirit of Pharisee hypocrisy When the devotee offers his little 
pers onality, or ahamkara, wit h bowed head, bent neck and bended 

*‘Goat typified Generative Heat or the Wtal Urge ’—[The Lost Language of 
Sgnibohsm, vot i, p 347 ) 

t Cf “ The camels slatn for sacnflee have we appomted for you as symbols of 
your obedience unto God Their flesh is not accepted of God, neither them blood; 
but your piety is accepted of him ” (Al Koran, Chap xxu) Now the camel is noted 
for its long neck, hence bendmg one’s neck m humihation is what is intended by its 
sacrifice 
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knees, the sacnfice cannot but be accepted, and the sacrificer is 
rewarded with life eternal as its reward 

Why this IS so, is easy enough to see The soul inflated with the 
pride of personality, %.e , ahamkara, has wound round itself a number^ 
of coils of desires, and suffers from the tightness of the ‘ cords ’ And 
the strangest thing about it is this that although it smarts and shneks, 
and yells from pain, its pride is not lessened, but goes on increasing,, 
and the cords of passion and desire cut deeper and deeper into its ‘ flesh.’ 
Hundreds and thousands of beings are born and die in this condition, 
never caring to know the leason why ot their excruciating pain, and yet 
the cure is simple enough the moment the diagnosis is made The 
colds cut deeper and deeper into the skin because it is inflated from 
within The cause of this is ahamkara Need we prescribe the cure 
now ? To the thoughtful it is apparent Take off a little of the air 
from the ahamkara, and relief will come instantaneously Remove- 
the ahamkara completely, and the pain is gone It is for this reason 
that ^ankaracharya sajs somewhere in his writings that the Sarmdht 
(tiance) of self-realization removes in a few minutes the sins of a 
hundred years Suppose we tightly wind a cord a couple of miles- 
long lound an inflated body, and then try to take it off as quickly as 
possible. There are two principal ways of doing so . one is the tedious 
method of removing the coils one by one , but the other, and by far 
the quicker method, is to take out the air from the inflated body, 
when all the coils will fall off at once of their own accord The same 
IS the case with sin, the accumulated deposit of evil karma, on the 
soul There is this difference between an inflated body and the soul 
that while the former is filled with extraneous wind, the latter is. 
puffed up with its own conceit, since the ahamkara is only the 
f pride of personality. Evil karmas bind the soul hand and foot with 
^ the cords of sin , and it feels greater and greater pain as its sense, 
f of meum and teum becomes enlarged in its consciousness. Life 
IS, however, ever ready to help it in its trouble, but cannot do so 
I till a ‘ sacrifice ’ is offered. The ignorant suggest the slaughtei of 
dumb animals, but the God within desires not blood, for that 
^ can only tighten^ still more closely, the coils of evil karma, 
in consequence of the cruelty involved in the act of sacrificial 
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'butchery* ',Thus, the ottly sacrifice which is acceptable is that 
of the head, the neck and the knees of the lower ego, which 
the ancients symbolized by the ram, the bull and the he-goat, 
Tespectively. .This bnef analysis, Ifet tis hope, will put a stop to 
the unnecessary and harmful butchery which takes place in the 
name of divinity, on the occasions of religious festivals To the 
Jews and Muhammadans we would recommend a senous consideration 
of the divine declarations contained in the Old Testament and the 
'Qur’an. To those of the Hindus who indulge in this inhuman ceremo¬ 
nial, we suggest a peiusal of their own Scriptures, which, in their 
esoteric,! or true sense, do not en]om the sacrifice of life on any account 
How could the ancient Risis whose piecision of thought makes them 
ask at the very commencement ‘ who is the God to whom we shall 
offer sacrifice ’ ’ and finds him to be the dweller in the hearts of all 
beings,—how could such Risis, we ask en 30 in any animal sacrifice to 
auch a god Again, how could they prescribe renunciation, so com¬ 
plete and full as to destroy one’s ahamksra, and yet insist on the 
peiformance of bloody sacrifices foi the well-being of that very 
■aJiamkara ’ 

It IS in no ambiguous terms that the Vedas themselves point out 
the identity between the sacnficer and the saciifice The following 
texts may be cited as relevant to the point under consideration 

1 “ The sacnficer is himself the victim It (the sscnfice) takes the very 

sacnficer himself to heaven (Tait Br m 12 4.8) 

* Of “ Itis not possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take away 
sins”— iHebmos x 4) 

t It IS obvious to any one who has studied the Vedas that the words employed m 
the text in connection with animal sacrifices are capable of an exotenc as well as an 
-esotenc interpretation For instance, the word aiva signifies not only a horse, but also 
the mmd The manas drags the body just as the horse moves a car For the body is 
symbolically represented by a chariot so that that which drags it about may well be 
called an astia (horse) Hence, the horse is the symbol of the desiring manas Bible 
manner, the word “ aja ” means a ram, or he-goat exotencally, but esotencally it 
means carnal nature Hence, the mjunction to sacrifice the horse and the he-goat 
'esoterically means only the sacnficmg of the desirmg manas and camahty without 
which mokslia cannot be attamed The gomedha ot the Hmdu Scriptures, similarly, 
means self-demal, go (cow) bemg a symbol for indniyas (the senses), m the sense of 

(sensualism) 
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i <2 Thesacnficer iBthe.8nimal ”lJ(S iPiBr :xi,4'8 S') 

^ The anitnhl'is nlhmiitelythe sacnScerhunBelf (Tait Br ii 2 <8 2 ) < 

^ “ The sacnficer is ii^deed the sacrifice ’'=(Tait Br i 28) 

5 “ Now the sacridce Is the man The sacrifice is the man for 'the reason that 
he man spreads it, mnd that m bemg spread it is made of exactly the same extent as 
lie man ■: this is the reason why the sacrifice is the man ”—(Satapatha Brahmana, I 3 

8—Sacred Books of the East, vol xu p 178) 

6 “ The sacrifice is the representation of the man himself , and 'hence its di¬ 
mensions are to be those of a man the Jithii (a kmd of spoon) is supposed to re¬ 
present the nght, and the upabhnt (another kind of spoon) the left arm, and the 
•dhruva, the trunk ’’—(Sacred Books of the East, vol xii p 78 note) 

Thus all the religions ■w'e have examined here are at one on the 
point that it IS the saciifice of one’s own lower nature which as 
enjoined, not that of poor, inoffensive beasts 

Let us, then, offer to our Ideal the sacnfices which are pleasing 
and acceptable unto Life, and avoid the 'shedding of innocent blood 
in its holy name The bull which has horns and hoofs should be 
replaced on the saciificial altar with the one that has no'horns and 
hoofs, %e, by the neck, the symbol and seat of human pride and 
'•conceit The ram and the he-goat, hitherto misunderstood to mean 
the animals of those names, now become the sense of egotism and 
carnal nature of the sacnficer himself Let us in future offer to Life 
only the self-less praise, with bent knees and bowed head, and we shall 
find, eie long, that it is the offering which is the source of bliss and 
blessedness to the sacnficer 

To complete our explanation of sacrificial symbology, we have to 
/observe that the zodiacal mkn consists of positive and negative parts, 
jlike everything else in nature (Bnhajjatakam). Of the four kinds of 
' tendencies represented by the four quadrupeds, the lion (Leo), the ram, 
■^lie bull and the he-goat, the only positive one Is fearlessness, sym- 
[ bolized by the lion Now, since the object of sacrifice is the attainment 
of one’s hidden Godhood, therefore, only those tendencies which are 
," negative, that is to say, which produce negativity, hence, weakness, 
i aie to be destioyed For this reason were the rain, the bull and the 
' 'he-goat, the symbols of negative, % e , weakening tendencies, in the 
' nature of the Soul, selected for sacrifice. 
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The higher Self is pure Will which comes into manifestation only 
when the weakening tendencies are brought under control. Hence, 
anything which removes weakness from the will directly goes tpj 
impart grace and strength to the soul, in other words, the soul can - 
only be developed by a deliberate eradication of all those / 
tendencies, inclinations and emotions which act as obstacles on 
the path of emancipation. Hence sensuality, pnde, greed, and all other 
like inclinations and emotions have to be offered as a sacrifice to pro¬ 
pitiate (develop) the God (Self) 

We may, therefore, say that the sacrifice of another’s life can 
never be the means of salvation, on the contrary, it is sure to engen¬ 
der the worst kind of kanms for the vain sacrificer, for will can never 
be developed by the sight or smell of blood. It is passions, and pas 
sions alone, which are excited and strengthened by it, but passions 
only go to obscure the intellect and harden the heart. Neither know¬ 
ledge, nor purity, therefore, can spnng out of animal or human 
sacrifice. ' 

As already pointed out, resurrection means the conquest of death 
and the realization of the natural purity of the Atman, x e, the Self 
Now, because the realization of this natural perfection depends on 
one's own exertion, and not on the merit, grace or favour of another, 
it IS inconceivable how any outside agency can possibly lead to the 
emancipation of the soul from the clutches of sin and death All that 
another can possibly do for one, m this respect, is to call one’s 
attention to the powers and forces lying hidden and latent m the soul. 
and for this reason it is necessary to take instruction from a properly 
qualified teacher But neithei sacrifice nor vicarious atonement tends, 
in the remotest degree, to draw the attention of the soul to its own 
divinity or nature For this reason they are both equally devoid of 
merit and the seed of rebirth 

Arrived at the status of manhood, the jiva has the choice, hence, t 
the powei to attain salvation by the light use of his dmne will He ' 
may direct his energies in the direction of the phenomenal, and lose 
himself in the pursuit of the knowledge of good and evil, or, resolutely 
turn his back upon the -world, and become absorbed in the realization 
of his immortal, blissful Self The first path leads to trouble, sickness. 
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ieath, and hell, but the second is the mokska-marga proper—the road 
to bliss and blessedness unabating 

The attainment of bliss is possible only for those who push the 
animal-end of the see*saw of existence below the level of neutrality, 
thus, raising the God-end up According to the Bible, Adam strove 
for the acquisition of the power of sensual discrimination, and there¬ 
by developed his lower nature, with the result that the God-end •of 
the see-saw went down and the animal-end rose uppermost ‘ Jesus, ’ 
understanding, as he did, the secret of the Genesis legend, began to 
push the lower end down, and succeeded in doing so at the Place of 
Golgotha The blood of the Chnst within, but not of any external 
saviour or saint, is on our hands The ideal for the lealization of 
which we ought to give our heart’s blood is being slam by us , and it 
is the guilt of this cnme which hangs heavy on our souls. It is only 
when the lower natuie is slam that the higher acquiies ascendency 
‘Jesus’must suifei, so that Christ might appear, and even Christ 
must give way to God, so that the full blaze of the glory of the 
■* Father ’ may be brought into manifestation This is, however, a very 
different thing from what the clencs would have us believe is the real 
doctrine of the New Testament Those who take the teaching of the 
Bible in the clerical sense would do well to ponder over the weighty 
•observations of Mr Lucas, the author of the Chnst For India, which 
we reproduce here — 

“ The modem mmd frankly recognizes that the basis of its theology is not the 
Bible, regarded as an mfalhble book whose words and thought-forms are the moulds 
into which its rehgious thoughts musthe pressed, but the religious experience of the 
Tace, and supremely of Jesus, the highest manifestation of the thought and mmd of 
God It finds m the Bible the richest religious experience of humanily, but it recogmzes 
that that experience has been expressed m thought-forms which are essentially tem¬ 
porary, representative of the age m which the wnters lived, and coloured with views of 
the umverse which the present age has outgrown The religious expenence is of per¬ 
manent value, but the expression of it is, of necessity, archaic. The rehgious expenence 
can only be made a hving reality for the modern mmd m proportion as the expres¬ 
sion of it is altered by replacing obsolete thought-forms by tthose m current 
use To preserve the Bibhcal expression is often to sacnfice the reality of the 
rehgious expenence, with consequences which are fatal to present-day reli¬ 
gion. *’ 
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There can be no doubt but that this is the correct attitude of 
the really zealous mind Religion must agree with common sense 
(not necessarily with the common sense of the city magnate, or the 
materialistic professor, but with the common sense of the real sages 
of the race), it can never be true when it assumes a hostile attitude 
towaids lationalism When we look upon the Bible as a collection of 
the thoughts of the various prophets and seers according to their 
lights, and not as an infallible record of historical events or religious 
experience, we cannot go wrong None of the Biblical prophets 
can be regarded as infallible, and the only useful purpose their 
writings serve for us lies in the fact that we are enabled to form 
an estimate of the degree of divine manifestation with their help, 
and also to check the conclusions we might ourselves draw from the 
facts within oui knowledge Man must take the religious lecords as 
he finds them, and should try to understand the tiuth for himself. 
He should be prepared to reject that which is not compatible with 
the facts of experience, or with good, sound common sense It is only 
then that he will be able to understand religion The doctrine of 
the vicarious atonement by ‘ the first and the only begotten Son of God,' 
if taken literally, comes to gnef at the very commencement There 
is and can be no such thing as a son begotten of God Jehovah de¬ 
clares (Isaiah, xlui 11): 

“ I, even I, «rw the Lord, and beside me there ts no saviour. ” 

To the same effect is the follovnng from Ecclesiastes (iv 8) — 

“ There IS one alone, and there is not a second, yea, he hath n w tl^Ar chdd not 
brother ” 

It Will be pure waste of time to dwell any longer on the point, 
suffice it to say that there is not a woid of proof in favour of the 
orthodox theory either in the Bible or outside it 

Now, if a real Son of God (in the sense in which orthodox 
Chnstianity uses that expression) had come down to the woild to 
save mankind from sin, and to sacrifice his life so that humanity 
might be saved, he would have behaved in a manner quite different 
from that of Jesus The very first point of diffeience lies in the 
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method of teaching One can understand a man speaking in secret 
parables and concealed metaphoi The reason is to be found in the 
)ld advice of sageS; namely, that the lips of, wisdom are sealed except 
:o the ear of understanding, especially ascribed to Hermes 

This course was rendered necessarj:-: . 

(1) because the ultimate truth is so astounding and so utterly 
beyond the comprehension of the generality of mankind that it was 
thought hardly worth one’s while to see that they too understood it, 

(2) because the sneenng attitude of ignorant unbelief has been 
known to injuriously, affect the mind of many a less advanced 
teacher, and 

(3) because the preacher was geneially subjected to violence 
and Ij nch law, and, at times, paid the penalty with his life ' 

Accordingly, it is but natural that the Bible should make Jesus 
sav — 

“Give not that winch IS holy unto the dogs, neither cast je your pearls before 
swine, lest they trample them under them feet, and turn again and rend you ''—[Matt 
vix 6) 

But it IS obvious that none of the above reasons will hold good 
in the case of an Almighty God or in that of his Son, and one will, 
therefore, naturally expect a real Son of God to speak the highest 
truth, without fear or favour—a quality m which Jesus was certainly 
found wanting 

Then, again, a real Son of God would not have been found 
making distinctions and differences as are only too obvious from such 
observations of Jesus.as the following — 

I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel (JIfaW xv 24) 

“It IS not meet to take the children's bread, and to cast tt to dogs 

XV 20 ) 

In the eye of a god, surely, all his creatures are alike, so that 
the notion of the favoured nation cannot but be looked upon as a 
■ piece of savage self-conceit and barbarous self-glorification. If we, 
however, take into account what Jesus said on another occasion, his 
position becomes clear “For the Son of Man has come to save that 
which was lost” (Matt xviii 11), gives us a clear insight into his 
attitude towards the rest of mankind He knew that there were 
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manv who were not lost, and for them he could not have come 
The people from whom he had learnt his gospel were there and he 
-could not be presumed to be teaching his own teachers WTiatever 
view we may take of the historicity and teaching of Jesus it is 
certain, beyond the possibility of doubt, that he was preaching no¬ 
thing new to the world, and, therefore, those who knew the truth 
had no necessity for his help, or guidance. His position as regards 
the woman of Canaan also becomes clear now, and, plainly put, 
-amounts to this that his mission in life was to carry enlightenment 
to those who were in the dark, but out of them those who could be 
considered better ‘ soil ’ were his first care, for there the seed would 
yield a thirty-, a sixty-, or even a hundred-fold harvest quicklv* 
as, he thought, was the case with the Israelites .\s a Jew. Jes:^ 
would naturally be led to believe that the doctrines of Moses and tbe 
commandments of Jehovah had, so to speaK, prepared the ground 
in Israel for the reception of the seed of Truth, and for that reason 
he would be expected to applv himself to their uplifting Tiie tas^ 
of preaching the philosophy of Life to those who were strangeis 
to spiritual metaphysics would not appeal to his mind , nor is k 
likely to appeal to the mind of any other person We find this pnr* 
ciple working even m our ordinary hves daily If an ignorant- 
illiterate, rustic and an educated person were to applj' for instruc¬ 
tion to some leading professor, say. in higher mathematics it is 
obvious whom he would accept as his pupil The former would be 
rejected not because the Professor cannot teach him, but because he 
must go elsewere to acqiure a Mr grounding in elementary mathe- 
-matics, by way of a preparation for the higher coarse, while the 
latter, presenting in his previous education the goodness and fertility 
of the * soil ’ would be readily instructed. Acting on this principle* 
-Jesus refused to pay heed to the lamentations of the woman of 
Canaan, till her highly pertinent answer—" Truth Lord: Yet th® 
do^ eat of the crumbs which Ml from thdr masters’ table”— 
(Matt XV 27) convinced him that she had a great capacity f®^ 
Mth m her heart It requires but a companson with the Saviour’s 
attitude to show us the absurdity of the modem religious missionary 
The former professed to save the lost sheep onl 5 \ but the latter, 
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his blind zeal, presumes to teach even those who are more enlighten¬ 
ed than himself What respect can he, then, hope to command from 
those who have a profound knowledge of matters with which he is, 
at best, most superficially and inadequately acquainted ’ Even in the 
ranks of the Chnstian clergy themselves there are to be found men 
likeRevd H E Sampson, the learned author of “ Progressive Chnst- 
iamty, ” who have realized the weakness of the orthodox interpreta¬ 
tion of their cieed, and have burnt midnight oil in a biave and manly 
endeavour to put it on a higher and rational basis He has estab¬ 
lished the fact that re-incarnation is a fundamental pait of the true 
doctrine of the church, and, although many eriors have crept into 
the book for want of accurate knowledge of the divine philosophy, 
one cannot refuse to recognize the signal service he has rendered to 
Chnstendom at large 

As a matter of fact, Mr Sampson does not bestow on the doc¬ 
trine of the ‘ fall ’ that consideration which its importance demands, and 
believes the origin of sin to he in a violation of the law of segregation 
of species We regret we are unable to agree with him also when 
he tries to interpret religious dogmas and mystic tales from the 
standpoint of a histonan It is impossible to criticise his elaborate 
reasoning, at length, in the present work, but a few of the aigu- 
ments against his theory may be bnefly stated as follows 

(1) the fall of Adam, or the ongin of sin, is a typical affair, not 
an historical event, in the physical world, and, therefore, cannot be 
explained on historical lines, 

(2) if the fall were due to unlawful intercourse, whether 
sanctioned by any matnmonial tie or not, between the Sons of God and 
the daughters of men, the condition of humanity prior to the act of 
transgression ought not to have been a fallen one, but the Bible itself 
leaves no room for doubt on this point; 

(3) it IS not easy to see the unlawful nature of intermarriage 
between the Sons of God and the daughters of men, in the historical 
sense ; 

(4) subsequent sexual promiscuity fails to explain the origin of 
the evil tendency in the Sons of God which prompted them to come 
in unto the daughters of men . and 

23 
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< 5 ) racial sin by intermarriage or fornication,.leaves no room for 
individual salvation, and will make redemption itself dependent on 
the possibility' of racial regeneration 

It is not the prevention of intermarriage that will lead to the 
redemption of mankind, but celibacy The paiticular passage in 
Genesis (vi 1 — 6 ) on which Revd Sampson has based his theory of 
sexual segregation, has nothing to do with the idea of Nirvana, or 
with that of the fall If true, it merely shows how sexual lost per¬ 
verted the hearts of men at a certain period in the history of the 
world, and led to the shortening of the duiation of life, from a 
thousand* 3 ears 01 so to * an hundred and twenty To this extent 
the passage in question may be said to be histoncal. The doctrine 
of the fall, as well as the ‘ first recorded ' sacrifices of Abel and Gain, 
however, are purely allegorical and have no historical basis To read 
them histoneally, therefore, can only lead to confusion 

The passage under consideration is, likewise, an allegory depicting 
the perversion in the natural functioning of the light divine of Reason, 
collective^’, the Sons of God The daughters of men are the tenden¬ 
cies and longings of the flesh which are the generatnxes of evil pas¬ 
sions The great Jewish scholar Philo Judaeus, too, regards the narra¬ 
tive as a pure allegory We are obliged to Drummond who has sum¬ 
med up Philo’s views in this regard Drummond’s comment as to this 
may be given in his own words — 

“ The angels enter aftar the departure of the dnme ^int, for as long as pure 
rays of wisdom shme m the soul, through which the wise man sees God and his powers, 
none of those who falsely act as angels enter the reason. But when the hght of under¬ 
standing IS overshadowed, ‘ the companions of darkness ’ umte with the effeminate 
passions, which scnpture ‘ has termed daughters of men ’’’—{Drummond’s Fhito 
J'lidaeus, Vol II, p 240 ) 

Sexual promiscuity, fornication, incest, over-indulgence, and all 
other abuses of the sex-function only go to excite and stiengthen 

• It IS mteresting to compare this period of longevity with the long lives of men 
at the tunc (about 86,500 jears ago) of Sn Nemi Nathji Bhagwan, the twenty-seco’id 
Tirthankara of Jainism, who according to the Jama Puranas, readed atDwarka 
with His cousins, Sn Kn^a and Balram, and lived for a thousand years in this 
world 
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evil passions and tendencies, and, thus, actually produce weakness 
of the*will Even the least objectionable se\-relation of husband and 
wife IS an obstacle on the path to Nirvana, since it diverts attention 
from the higher to the lower self Therefore, so long as sexual 
passion is not brought completely under the control of will, it acts 
as an impediment to the realization of pei faction and bliss, which 
are the ideal in view Eradication of the sex-passion rather than the 
segregation of species, tlien, is the means of developing the will It 
is for this reason that all lational leligions enjoin sexual abstinence, 
m the end All the great Teachers also practised absolute celibacy, 
and enjoined it on their followers Of all the poisons in the 
universe, /rawia-exciting feminine beauty is the most fatal. Physical 
contact IS not necessaiy for its action , its mere sight, even thought, 
IS sufficient to affect the mind Photographs, paintings, and even 
verbal desciiption of beauty have been known to excite the sexual 
passion It is more lasting in its effect than the olhei known poisons, 
since they only affect the physical body which the soul leaves 
behind on death while its evil influence becomes incorporated 
in the individual character, and persists through future incarnations 
Moreover, since passion is the actual cause of mental impuiity, 
and since redemption cannot be had so long as the mind is not purged 
of all impurities, no one who aspires to obtain moksha can afford to 
abandon himself to voluptuousness, or sexual love, in any form Even 
thoughts of lust must be completely banished from the inner atmos- 
pheie of the soul Total abstinence and self-contiol are rigidly 
enjoined on all who aspire for liberation in the course of one earth-life. 
Foi the rest partial contiol is necessary, if they would avoid hell 
and ugly, tormenting scenes in the heieaftei Partial control consists 
in’the proper selection of a bride, and in the observance of the nuptial 
vow The marriage bed must be maintained pure and inviolate The 
idea of a bedmate other than the married spouse should never be 
allowed to sully the purity of the heart, sexual fidelity should under 
no circumstances be jeopaidized even in thought 

The husband and wife should both have the same ideal of life 
in common; they should share eacn other’s'beliefs and aspirations 
Diveisity of ideals is compatible with friction, not with co-operation, 
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and even when people try to ‘puli on ’ together in a highly commend¬ 
able spnrit of toleration the differences of opinion are not reconciled 
thereby. Hence, active co-operation for the realization of each other’s 
ideals is out of the question under the circumstances It is thus clear 
that where the selection of the nuptial-partnei is determined solely 
by physical charms, or some raatenal advantage, e g , money, mar¬ 
riage becomes a lottery m which more ‘ blanks ’ are drawn than* prizes.’ 

It IS now easy to interpret the Biblical teaching in respect of 
the types of eunuchs amongst men. There are eunuchs bom, eunuchs 
made of men, and eunuchs who have become so for the Kingdom of 
Heaven The first class needs no comment, in their case impotence 
iscongemtal In the second group fall all those unfortunate captive 
of war, slaves and others, whose masters, or guardians, ha\ e them 
operated upon to depiive them of their manhood But the third class 
consists of those pure and divine souls who have completely subdued 
their sexual passion to enter into Life Eternal. These alone are 
blessed , for they have adopted the life of celibacy of their own free¬ 
will and choice, not by force of circumstances beyond their control 
nor from worldly motives Theirs is the purest motive, and, natuially, 
theirs, also, is the bliss of Nirvana 

To digress still further two elements are involved in the proper 
functioning of the mantal relation, namely, physical necessity and the 
spiritual need The former alone is recognized, and forms the basis 
of society in Europe and among non-Indian races, where marriage is 
treated as a civil contract more or less binding on the parties, according 
to the rules and requirements of the society to which they happen to 
belong True marriage, however, means the union of souls for uplift¬ 
ing the condition of the paiticipants, for their mutual, spmtual ad\ ance- 
ment There is no room for brute carnality here, and although it is 
not necessars' to crush out, or subdue, the natural demands of human 
nature, the parties remain unmoved by the presence of each other, ex¬ 
cept with the common idea of co-operating with nature for the unfold- 
ment of the best withm them And, if the law be as Jesus defined it - 

“ Again 1 saj tmto you, that if two of you shall agree on earth as touching any- 
thmgtbat thej shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which fe m heaven ” 
—(Mali xvih.19) 
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who can doubt the efficacy of such a spiritual union of the participants, 
when all the most powerful psychic forces of both the husband and 
the wife are duected towards one common end, when they both work 
In one direction, with one mind, for the realization of tbeir most 
closely connected and inseparably fused and united interests ^ It 
is in respect of such marriages that one unhesitatingly thinks, ‘ mar- 
nages are made in heaven , those whom God has joined let no man 
put asunder ’ (Mark x 9) 

To revert to the mam subject, if the ‘ only begotten ’ Son of God 
had come down from heaven, he would have declared at once what 
he meant by a ‘ rising from the dead,’ and not left the matter 
enshrouded in mystery for a single moment Assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that Jesus was a historical figure and the Son of a 
god, we can easily imagine what would have been the most natural 
course of conduct for him He had come down for at least three 
distinct purposes, namely, 

(1) to reveal the glory of the Father to mankind, 

(2) to redeem humanity from sm, and 

(3) to establish his claim to the Sonship of God by nsing from 

the dead 

His most obvious procedure would be to tell mankind his position 
in as plain a language as possible If people failed to understand him, 
it was not their fault, it was failure on the part of the ‘ Son of God ’ 
to express himself If the Son of a god fails to make people under¬ 
stand him, there is an end of the matter, for there is a distinct con¬ 
fession of weakness, which is hardly in keeping with the notion of an 
all-knowing, all-powerful god The question is, why did Jesus use 
ambiguous, unintelligible language when refernng to his resuirection 
from the dead ’ Why did he not tell them plainly what he meant, 
instead of using language which, to say the least, was misleading ? 
Now that the events are over, and we look into the sense of the 
various Messianic references to his death and resurrection, we may 
find them quite intelligible , but that before the event no one—not 
even the chosen twelve—had the least idea on the subject is 

/ 
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absolutely certain from passages like the following, in the four 
gospels — *■ 

•* The people answered bun, we haVe heard out of the law that Christ abideth for 
ever how sayest thou, The Son of Man must be lifted up ’ Who is this Son of Man ’ " 
—(J o7in, JOL 34) 

“ For he shall be dehvered unto the Gentiles, and shall be mocked, and spitefully 
entreated, and spitted on 

“ And they shall scourge him and put him to death and the third day he shall 
nse agam 

“ And they understood none of these thmgs and this saymg was hid from them, 
neither knew they the thmgs which were spoken "—{Luke, irvin 32,33 and 34) 

“ And they kept the saymg with themselves, questiomng one with another what 
the nsmg from the dead should mean "—(Mark, ix. 10 ) 

'* For he taught hisldisciples, and said unto them. The Son of Man is delivered 
mto the hands of men, and they shall kill him , and after that he is killed, he shall 
nse the third day 

“ But they understood not that saymg, and were afraid to ask him "—(Mark, ix 
31 and 32.) 

No need to multiply references , it is not a case for interpieta- 
tion, for we have here the actual testimony of the chosen disciples 
themselves that they did not understand what was meant by these 
sayings Further, it is recorded in the gospels that Jesus not only 
evinced fear at the very last moment before his final preparation for 
glonfication, but also actually prayed that the " cup might pass from 
him " (Matt, xxvi 39) It is also wntten that before his arrest he 
often hid himself from fear, when he found that the intentions of the 
Jews were all but friendly towards him 

"Then from that day forth they took counsel together for to put him to death 

“ Jesus therefore walked no more openly among the Jews but went thence to a 
country near the wilderness, mto a city called Ephraim, and there contmued with his 
disciples. "—(John, m 63 and 641 


"Then took they up stones to cast at him but Jesus hid himself, and went out 
of the temple, going through the midst of them and so passed, by "—(John, vui 69) 
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The display of siich. fear by the Son of God is most un’God-like. 
Nor do we imagine it becoming the dignity of such an Exalted Being 
to assure his disciples. 

“ My soul IS exceeding sorrowful, even unto death. "—{Matt xxvi 38) 

It IS considered a virtue amongst civilized races to display a 
manly spirit of resignation in the closing moments of life, and a 
manifestation of old-womanish horror of death is looked upon as a 
sign of pagan barbarism Why, then, did Jesus forget himself so 
far ? 

In endeavouring to find a satisfactory explanation of these difficul¬ 
ties we must begin by frankly recognising the irrepressible fact that 
our ideas about the historicity and personality of Jesus are hopelessly 
wrong and the sole cause of our errors ^ There can be no such thing 
as a Son of God, to begin with In order that there should be a son, 
there must be a wife first But the God of Chnstianity cannot have 
a son, for he has no wife • 

It IS not even possible to regard Jesus as an historical figure, 
since we are not led to any really reliable or valuable results there¬ 
by If we regard him as a man of no education, as some of* his bio¬ 
graphers do, we shall have to content ourselves with finding such 
attnbutes in him as rustic simplicity, unsophisticated candour, 
and the like, instead of an 3 rthing that may be termed divine On 
the other hand, if we credit him with learning, on the authority of 
certain verses (John viii 6, Luke iv 16—20) that show that he 
once or twice wrote something on the ground, and read the book of 
Isaiah, there is nothing to show that he received an extensive edu¬ 
cation, though his teachings are full of beautiful gems of esotenc 
wisdom throughout Whence could he acquire this wisdom, unless 
it be deemed to have been ‘ put into his mouth ’ by some one who was 
really learned and who understood things But this only means that 
he himself is only an allegoiy, pure and simple 

Some writers have regarded him even as a revolutionary who 
wanted to bnng about a social upheaval, and aimed at the levelling 
down of all distinctions and differences But a supposition like that 
is not in harmony with such sayings as “ Render to Caesar the 
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things thst srs Csesar's, aiid to God the things that are God s (Mark, 
XI! 17) Kor will It explain the element or the attitude of mystery: 

•• I (^n my moutii m patahles; I ■will otter thmgs ■which have been kept 
secret from the foardataonof the vrorld 3 S 1 35) 

Besides, the connection between social reform and the found¬ 
ing of a religion is not quite so clear as to justify the conclusion that 
that was the goal in view Ko doubt to a certain extent social reform 
is cot ered by religious reform but the converse of this proposition is 
not true Needless to add that the supposition will also fail to account 
for and explain a very lai^e number of mystic sayings and esoteric 
truths of which the gospels are full. 

Tne same difficulty arises with regard to crucifixion. On the 
historical view the crucifixion could only be the termination of a 
simp'e, idjllic life the owner of which paid the penalty for Ms revo- 
Ivtionarj Mews with his life on the cross But this again gives us no 
help m understanding the Messianic teaching, and certainly leaves 
us no wiser after we have accorded our assent to it than before 

We shall be coming nearer to nature and life if we regard 
Jesus as an advanced yogi who had determined upon a public 
demonstration of the power of yoga to triumph over death, in his 
own person <sce Matt xx IS; Luke xiii 32 and xxii 22) This 
will enable us to sympathise with him m his mission of enlighten¬ 
ing the Jewish nation, who had grossly misdirected themselves as 
to the true interpretation of the senpture. We can now appreciate 
his bursts of righteous indignation against the traditions of men which 
had come to be substituted in place of the commandments of the Law. 
H’s discourses now no longer appear to be the ravings of a deluded 
rustic who saw the world through the prism of his simplicify. We can 
cien share his jov when he is surrounded by eager listeners; and his 
sorrow when these misunderstand hisdoctnne. 

Vi e can also imagine him as engaged in devising out proper means 
for ensuring the success of his intended demonstration He would 
naturallj be anxious not to disclose the secret to any one, and 
with such men as Judas Iscanot amongst his followers extreme 
caution would naturally be the counsel of reason For his 
‘death’ he would prefer the manner which would be the 
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most suited for the demonstration of his yoga powers, and very 
naturally he would decide upon crucifixion, because of its offering the 
best facilities for the suspension of animation, and because of its 
approaching death thd nearest in point of simulation The great 
[ feast of the Passover, when Pilate’s presence at Jerusalem would 
prevent the Jews from taking the law into their hands, tnat is to 
say, from stoning huh, would naturally stnke him as the most 
suitable moment for the demonstration of the miraculous rising from 
the ‘ dead.’ It would also be reasonable to expect that the most 
Ignominious form of punishment, namely, crucifixion, which was 
•chiefly reserved for slaves, would be selected for him by the Jews, 
who were likely to regard him as a low-born reviler of their Law: 
and the Romans would not be expected to show any tenderness for 
his person, if they were once led to regard him as a revolutionary 
■and ah enemy of the Csesar Let us suppose these were the plans 
which Jesus had formed for the enlightenment of the Jews Let us 
further suppose that they have been fully matuied and the time 
hasamved when they are to be put into execution Jesus enters 
Jerusalem, riding a donkey, with his followers shouting “blessed 
is the king of Israel that cometh in the name of the Loid’’(John, 
xii. 3) Surely, it all now looks likea levolt against the Csesar ’ ‘ 

The days that follow are crowded with events The enemies, 
too, are not idle They sought to take him by craft, to put him to 
death At last a traitor is found, and arrangements aie made foi the 
arrest of the master The co-disciples are not aware of all this , but 
the master knows that it is the last day and an airest may be expected 
to take place any moment now In the strain and stress of such 
a day of strenuous work a moment’s leisure is now obtained for seiious 
thought There is a moment s hesitation: a strange thought lays 
hold of the yogi's mind : will the plans carry through successfully ’ 
and without a hitch and mishap’ It sends a thrill of horror into his 
whole frame. The daring aspirant may well seek solitude to look 
•over the events of his career, as the teacher of the race Let us 
follow the workings of his mind more closely. 

In the undisturbed solitude of the place of Gethsemane, he 
sought for the causation of the hapless drama of misery and woe. 
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and. the shaping of destiny. His mind went back, through the vista of 
time, to the solitary couple of typical humanity, said to be responsible 
for the introduction of sin into the world. With the mind’s eye 
he saw them walking in the company of ‘ Father, ’ and behdd 
their happiness unmarred by any of the trials and incidents common 
to the humanity m his own day. The vision of paradise lay 
stretched before him. The Garden of Eden rolled itself out before the 
seer’s eye, with the two human figures, standing in bold relief m the 
foreground, the one with a countenance radiating in manhood’s glory, 
like the noonday sun, and the other, in the fulness »of womanhood’s 
charms surpassing the shining orb of the Queen of Night, at the 
zenith of her majestic grace. He looked at them with awe and ad¬ 
miration, and his delight knew no bounds when he beheld their radi- 
ant faces lit up with the beatific glory of, at-one-ment with Life 
Divme which he had learnt to look upon as God The scene held him 
spell-bound for a moment Then his eye wandered over to the place 
where the Tree of Life stood in the midst of the garden, and he present¬ 
ly beheld the two human figures walking leisurely towards it, and saw 
them stretch out their hands and eat its golden fruit, which, even as it 
hung from the tree, seemed to be overflowing with the nectar of 
immortality There was not a single withered leaf on tha£ tree, nor 
anywhere else in its vicinity, while the heavenly fragrance of its blos¬ 
soms carried life and joy to all, as it was wafted on the breeze 

Entranced and enraptured, he allowed his gaze to wander from 
It to a still more beautiful tree in the garden 

With root above branches below, its leaves are hymns, virtue and vice, its 
flowers, and joy and gnef its fruit Downwards and upwards spread the brandies 
of It nourished by the qualities, the objects of sense its buds, and its roots grow 
downwards, the bonds of action in the world of men ’’—{Bhaqavad Gita Disc xv J 

Jesus was fascinated , something within him seemed to point il 
out as the tree of knowledge of good and evil Suddenly he noticed 
a dark slimy object gliding up its trunk and throw its venom into it 
He instinctively shuddered at the sight, and allowed his gaze to wander 
awa> still further, when in a quiet retreat he beheld the first female 
form, radiant, sweet and fair, her beauteous countenance bathed in 
smiles of j*oy, her eyes sparkling with the light of innocency and love. 
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a perfect model of feminine giace and beauty, tripping gaily, and, 
m the intense lightness of her heaitand the conscious delight of 
freedom and power, hardly seeming to touch the ground which she 
trod. Presently he beheld the dark shmy creature coming up to her 
from behind, and noticed that her fair face showed signs of instinc¬ 
tive repulsion at its appioach. Eagerly did he strain his nei-ves to 
catch their com eisation, but in vain. He only beheld a shaking of 
the head on the part of the fair one, and a nodding, as if in emphasiz¬ 
ing a point, on that of the other, and then it seemed as if some under¬ 
standing had been -ai rived at between them, for he beheld them 
parting compan> w ith a nod of their heads His gaze now followed 
the figure of the woman, v. ho, passing thiough some beautiful walks 
and flowerbeds, lejoined her lord. Theie was some conversation 
between them which he could not overhear, but he saw signs of anger 
and incrodulit> succeed each other on the face of the man Next he 
beheld them proceeding in the direction of the attiactive but poison¬ 
ous tree, and it appeal ed to him that their talk had some reference 
to it, for the man shook his head vigorously when they leached it 
At last the woman raised her beautiful, symmetrical hand to point 
out its beauty, whereupon her companion seemed to agiee with her 

Then all of a sudden the heart of Jesus sank within him He 
saw the woman pluck the fruit of the tree He made as if to lush 
forward to warn them that the tree was poisoned, but before he 
could realize what had happened, the woman had eaten a piece her¬ 
self and had given another to her lord and master, the man Jesus 
did not want to look in that direction any more. He knew what the 
inevitable result of that fruit would be. 

Then he turned his gaze towaids Jerusalem, and saw, as if by 
the power of clairvoyance, the chief pnests and elders gathered 
together, planning and plotting his own destruction He saw Judas 
Iscariot sitting in their midst with what looked, like some pieces of 
silver before him, and heard the anangement arrived at for his 
betrayal But the scene did not affect him in the least, he was 
only amazed (Mark, xiv 33) at their shortsightedness His mind 
had already been made up, the temporary fit of weakness had passed 
In the whole of the holy land of Palestine he was the one man whO' 
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knew the secret of sm Should he allow the handful of purblind 
fools of the Scnbes and Pharisees to stand between him and his duty 
to the whole race ? 

When at the end of his forty days’austerities m the forest he 
bad not yielded to the voice of temptation, which had pointed out 
that all the pomp and power and* greatness which man can possibly 
desire in this world would be his, if he would but use his powers for 
their acquisition, and had preferred to carry out his ministry, how could 
he now be swayed away from the course which he had chalked out 
for himself That settled the pomt, once for all Ha\ing arrived 
at this conclusion, he became once again the Master that he 
was 

After the fit of momentary human weakness had passed away, 
■Jesus applied himself to testing his powers He exerted himself 
to such an extent in what seemed to his disciples the act of praying, 
but which, in reality, was the act of concentration and display of 
will-power that his sweat was as it weie great drops of blood falling 
down to the ground (Luke, xxii. 44) Three of his most powerful 
disciples, namely, Peter, James and John, felt overpowered, and 
could not keep awake, and fancied that an angel from heaven had 
come to stren^hen him Thrice he told them to keep awake, and 
watch with him, but each time they fell asleep, and did not know 
what reply to give 'Maik, xiv 40) when reprimanded by him The 
test was entirely succeKful, for if three of his well-instructed and 
most advanced disciples, like Peter, James and John, could not resist 
the infiuence of,' but yielded to, his subjective forces, and were 
dumbfounded in addition, he bad nothing to fear at all at the hands 
of his persecutors So he stepped out of his solitude, being, now, 
fullv prepaied for the coming ordeal He no longer said * the spirit 
indeed is willing but the flesh is weak ’ (Mark, xiv. 38) The weakness 
of the flesh was a momentary sensation, which the spirit had never 
succumbed to There was no longer the fear of any mishap, or 
calamity ; he felt the power of the spint welling up within him The 
‘ man' m him was completely subdued, and, nsing like the divine 
Master that he had now become, he declared, Rise up, let us go" 
(Mark, xiv 42) to meet the assassin 
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Soon the traitor arrives with the minions of the priests The 
master is surrounded by the soldieiy Peter, not knowing the secrets 
of his master, seeks to resist the arrest, but is gently reprimanded. 
Thence the party pioceeds to the Temple where the priests, subject 
'the Master to a heckling cioss-examination. 

The next day he is placed on his trial before Pilate, who is an 
honest man Here an unforeseen difficulty presents itself should he. 
speak out the tiuth and risk the failure of his plans, at the last 
moment, or deceive the judge, who is a pious man’ Falsehood, how¬ 
ever, IS out of the question before such a man* Pilate is accordingly 
told that the master’s teaching has no reference to worldly power, 
the prisoner disclaims any worldly ambitions' Pilate is impressed, 
and IS on the point of ordering the release of the prisoner befoie him, 
when the Jews threaten him with enmity for Caesar Feaif ul of his 
own safety, the governor at last passes the sentence of death by 
crucifixion, on the piisoner A procession is now formed, and the- 
multitude follows the condemned man to the Place of Calvary, 
where the sentence is earned out 

Only a few other incidents need mentioning to complete the 
scene at Calvary, The most important point is that Jesus was cruci¬ 
fied at the sixth hour and ‘ expired ’ at the ninth This even sur¬ 
prises Pilate (Mark, xv 44) Before his ‘death’ the master was 
given some vinegar to deaden pain , but he would not have it Pam, 
and foi a yogi * Who ever heard of an adept stooping to dnnking 
vinegar, to deaden physical pain ’ There is the well-known case of 
the yogi at Lahore who suffered himself to be buned underground, 
foi full forty days (see The Law of the Psychic Phenomena, by 
T. J Hudson, p 312).— 


“ One of the most clearly attested instances of the kmd alluded to ‘is the 
expenirent of the fakir of Lahore, who, at the mstance of Ranjit Smgh, suffered 
himself to be buned alive in an air-tight vault for a penod of six weeks The case 
was thoroughly authenticated by Sir Claude Wade, the then Bntish Resident at the- 
N- Court of Ludhiana The fakir’s nostrils and ears were first filled with wax , he was 
then placed in a linen bag, then deposited in a aooden box which was securely locked 
and the box was deposited in a bnck vault 'which was carefully plastered up with 
mortar and sealed with the Raja’s seal A guard of Bntish soldiers was then detailed 
to watth the vault day and night At the erd of thepresenbed time the vault was. 
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■opened m the presence of Su: Claude and Banpt Singh, and the fakir-nras restored to 
consciousness ” 


We also leam from Dr Drayton that Sir Monier Williams, at om 
time Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, also testified to the accuracj 
■of these details, and that Dr McGregor, the then Resident Surgeon, 
also watched the case "Every precaution was taken to prevent 
deception ” (Human Magnetism, pages 59 and 60 ) 

Sensations of pam are generally absent in a trance, and the 
immunity from them becomes more marked when a suggestion tc 
that effect is given by a person himself before entering that state, 
or, afterwards, by another, as in hypnotism Says Prof James ir 
his ‘ Pnnciples of Psychology,' at page 606 of the second volume - 

Real sensations may be abolished as well as false ones suggested Legs and 
breasts may be amputated, children born, teeth extracted, mfact, the most painfu 
■experiences undergone, with no other anaesthetic than the hjpnotizer's assurance tlial 
no pam shall be felt.” 


To conclude Jesus was removed fiom the cross and tenderly 
laid in the grave When once there he came round With his 
Voga-born powers of miraculous healing the healing of his own wounds 
required but a thought to be effected His triumph was now com¬ 
plete 


How and when he emerged from the grave is not known 

It would seem that he did not seemanv of his own disciples, after his 

resurrection Certainly, he did not appear unto the public or unto 

any of his enemies According to the first evangel some of the 

disciples vihose number was now reduced to eleven, doubted the 

feet of resurrection, even after they had seen their resurrected 
Master» (Matt xxviii 17 ) «>urrectea 

Such would be the mam theme of the suppositional story of a 
master yogi, determined to demonstrate his powers m a public 
manner. But we must have reliable records on which it can be founded 
m the first instance. Unfortunately the gospels from which it is 
to be compiled are not in the least reliable They comprise mimb 
that IS only too obviously the work of simple imagination Such, for 
instance, is the story of the two malefactors who are said to have 
been crucified with Jesus. This would certainly seem to have been 
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invented, so that the event ‘ might come to pass ’ in fulfilment of the 
prophecy which said : * and he was numbered with the transgressors ’ 
[Mark, xv. 28) Unfortunately for the fulfilment of this ancient say¬ 
ing, as an actual event, the facts point unmistakably in the opposite 
direction Luke is the most garrulous of all the gospel-wnters on 
this point. He makes one of his malefactors revile Jesus, but lets 
the other chide him for his impiety, at which Jesus is pleased to such 
an extent that he promises the God-feanng evil-doer a lift to the 
paradise that very day (Luke, xxiii 39—43) Matthew and Mark both 
unhesitatingly declare that the thieves, also, who were crucified with 
Jesus, reviled him, and naturally omit all further detail, since as they 
had both reviled him there was nothing to be said m the shape of a pro¬ 
mise from Jesus to any one of them (Matthew, xxvii 44, Mark, xv 32). 
John, not knowing what to do with the mutually quarrelsome male¬ 
factors of Luke, thought it quite enough to bring them onto the scene 
Under the circumstances it is not possible to assume a foundation of 
fact foi the story, and the testimony of the gospel-writers is moie 
than counterbalanced by a desire to bring about a fulfilment of as 
many of the piophetic utterances of the veteran Isaiah as they 
found it convenient to do The circumstantial evidence is all 
against the story Till the malefactors were actually crucified, no¬ 
body seemed to know anything about their veiy existence, so much 
so that one is tempted to imagine that these venerable gentlemen 
determined, of their own free will and accord, to join Jesus in death, 
so that Isaiah’s word might not be broken ' Luke, indeed, does say 
that the malefactors were also led with him, but he is too loquacious 
on the point, and had best be left oht of the witness-box. 

There is nothing in the language of Pilate to suggest that there 
were any other persons besides Barabbas and Jesus to be crucified. 
Matthew (xxvii. 17) gives us the exact words used by him (Pilate) 
on the occasion, and they were 

“ Whom will ye that I release unto you’ Barabbas, or Jesus which is called 
Chnst ’ ” 

There is no reference to a third prisoner in this speech Be¬ 
sides, it IS highly incredible that persons whose only fault was that 
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thej had been guilty of theft (Matthew, xxvn. 33 and 44 , Mark, xv 27) . 
would be put to death, but Barabbas, who was a notable prisoner, 
as he had taken part m an insunection against the established author- 
>tv, and was also gmlty of murder (Matthew, xxvh 16)—a murderer 
and an insurgent iMark, xv. 7', a seditionist and murderer (Luke, 
xxin. 19 —and a robber (John xvui. 40), should be released ’ 

As for the account of the resurrection, the same type of dis¬ 
crepancies aie found to abound m the gospel with reference to this 
as to anv other mattei, but we shall let Dr W Wenzhc, MD., 
State the case as to these in his own words {The Greatest Good of 
Mankind pages 205. 206 and 207) 

•* \n anijel doseendmj from heaven amid an earthquake to roll away the stone 
from the tomb of Christ, witnessed, according to Matthew, by Mary Magdalene and 
the otlier Mary, is certainly something so remarkable that if it had occurred Mark, 
Luke and Tohn would also have recorded the miracle as a prelude 

“ Instead of merelj omitting the tesbmonj, these apostles three of them, 
lostifj to the contrarj , Luke, xxi\ 2 sajs ' And they found the stone rolled away 
from the tomb and angel outside bat one tctfhm the tomb, and that 10, Joanna, 
was with the Uco Marjs ’ John, ■«, however, says. Alary Magdalene a/onc went 
to the tomb Alark, xvi 4, mentions no angel from heaven, but ' They see that 
t!io stone is rolled awaj ' 

" Thus the four records contain four different accounts 

* While the one joungman angelof Luke was siffma on the right side, xvi 5, 
/(CO men m dazzling apparel stood by them according to Luke, xav 4 but Johr 
sms, vx 13, Magdalene bcholdcth firo angels m white one at the Arad, and 

one at the feet, w here the bodj of Jesus had lam 

If these set oral recorders were so particular m the number of angels and then 
pos'uros, V hj dothej contradict one another as to the number of witnesses that gav< 
the tostinonj Alatthew snying that the two Marys went, Luke that ’oanna was 
done, and .John that Magdalene alone went to the tomb 

“Matthew “ats that the two Alarys met Jesus on their wa> to the disciples anc 
tluit 1 c '^ko to them On the apoomted tune Jesus met the eleven on the mountau 
and gall e instructions Nothing is mentioned of vanishing or rising up to heaven 
Hls list wo-ds in this chapter are * lam with jou alwajs, eien unto the end of thi 
w odd * 

Jlr'k records, wi 9, that Jesus when he was risen appeared £rst to Magda 
kre, 12, tVn in arother form unto two that had been wuth him, afterwards to thi 
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eleven themselves 19 After he had spoken unto them, he was received up mto 
heaven and sat at the right hand of God 

** Luke ^xxiv 13 narrates that Jesus first appeared unto two that were joumey- 
mg, but they knew him not until they had supper 31 and then he vanished out of 
sight > 34 He appeared unto Simon 36 Then he stood in the midst of them 39 
It IS I myself. handle me and see , for spirit hath no flesh and bones, as ye behold 
me having 50 He led them out 51 While he blessed them, he parted from them, 
and was earned up into heaven 

“John has Jesus appear to Magdalene m the tomb after she spoke to the angels, 
but she knew him not 17 When she knew him, Jesus said. Touch me not , for I am 
not yet ascended unto the Father 19 On the evenmg of the first day of the week 
he appeared to the disciples m a closed room 26 After eight days he came agam, 
the doors bemg shut 27 Then saith he to Thomas, reach hither thy hand and put 
it into my side , John xxl 15—27 In xxi 24, Jesus (manifested himself agam to 
the disciples at the sea of Tibenas on the beach and filled the nets with fishes. He 
sayeth not how he vanished, and ‘ we know that his witness is true ’ 

Jesus showed himself ahve after his passion by many proofs, appeanng unto 
the apostles by the space of forty days, says Paul in Acts I 3—9 And when he had said 
these thmgs, as they were lookmg, he teas taken up , and a cloud receivedihim out of 
their sight And while they were looking steadfastly into heaven as he went, behold 
tico men stood by them in lohito apparel, which also said. Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye lookmg mto heaven This Jesus, which was received up from you mto 
heaven, shall come agamm hke manner as ye behold himgomg mto heaven 

“ Paul says, that Jesus appeared to Cephas, then to the twelve then he appeared 
to above 600 btethren at once of whom the greater part remain until now, 7. then 
he appeared to James, then to all the apostles, and, last of all, as to one bom out of all 
time, he appeared to me also, 1 Cor xv 6— 1 

“ The ascension as witnessed by the apostles is desenbed m the Acts with all 
the accessories such a spectacular event would imply, whereas Mark and Luke only 
say that Jesus was received m heaven, Matthew, John, and Paul, m Cor I, say 
nothmg about so great a miracle ” 

“ Order of appearance ” 

"Jesus appeared m the following order 

"To Mary and Magdalene, then to the 11 apostles, accordmg to Matthew. 

" To Magdalene, then to the two apostles, then to all —Mark. 

" To the two apostles, then to Simon, then to all — Luke 

" To Magdalene, then to the disciples, m 8 days agam m Tibenas —John 


24 
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“ To the apostles in 40 days —^cfs 

“ To Cephas, then to the 12 apostles, then to the above 600 ~~i Oor. 

“ To Paul, and James 

, “No two records i^e as to the number of-witnesses, nor as to the order of 
meeting Jesus 

“Slight -variations in the testimony of witnesses would strengthen evidence if 
they express merely the differences of personal impressions, but the pggpniinlc must 
agree In the above the essentials not only disagree, but contradict one another 
This holds good also with reference to what was spoken by Jesus and his disciples. K 
closely exammed it ivill be found that the relevant as well as the irrelevant vary -with 
each version, Exemph gratia , Luke xxiv 39, the evenmg of the first day. See my hands 
and feet, that it is myself, handle me and see * for a spurit hath no flesh and bones, 
as ye behold me having In John, xx 17, Jesus says to Magdalene, Touch me not; 
for I am not yet ascended unto the Father Again, eight days later, verse 27, he 
asks Thomas to touch and examine him We are left to draw our own condtisions “ 

There are many more obvious traces of the exercise of ingenuity 
in the gospels, iru this connection Matthew makes the Pharisees 
obtain the permission of Pilate to make the sepulchre secure on the 
second day, feanng that the deceiver might use up again (Matthew, 
xxvii 62—66) This does not read well with what John says in the 
fourth gospel (chapter xii, verses 32, 33 and 34) It is hardly likely 
that Jesus would be so careless with his speech that what remained 
unintelligible to his fnends and disciples would be plain to his enemies 
Moreover, if the Jews had entertained any fears with regard to him, 
they would have shown more promptitude and earnestness while his 
body still lay on the cross, or, at the latest, that very night No 
other gospel-writer corroborates Matthew on the point The strong¬ 
est reason against the story about securing the sepulchre lies in the 
fact that the Jews had absolutely no knowledge of the resurrection 
of Jesus, or there would have been some signs of activity, or repent¬ 
ance, on their part It is unlikelv that such an event would have 
passed by without causing a tremendous stir, the absence of which 
the fable of a bribe is too feeble to explain. 

Matthew closes his gospel with some of the disciples still doubt¬ 
ing the resurrection of Jesus although they ‘saw and worshipped 
him’ (xxviii. 17). According to Luke, the resurrection and the 
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vanishing took place the same day. Certain women went and saw 
the empty grave, and when they had carried the news to the dis¬ 
ciples,'Peter also ran to see what had happened, and was astonished 
to find the linen clothes lying m the grave, but not the body of Jesus. 
The same day Jesus met two of the disciples, talked to them, dined 
with them in the evening, met the remaining body of them about an 
hour later, and, finally, leading them out to Bethany, parted from 
them, and was earned up to heaven 

According to John, both Peter and ‘ the other disciple ’ ran to 
see the sepulchre, and, although the * other disciple ’ outran Peter, 
the lesult was that they both found the grave empty, except that it 
contained linen clothes and a napkin John’s anxiety to be believed 
practically makes it impossible for one to believe in his narration of 
the mystenous events which he records in connection with the resur¬ 
rection of his Master '■ 

Passing on to a consideration of the ascension, we notice that 
the evangelical accounts are again full of disciepancies and contradic¬ 
tions Matthew and John, it will be seen, do not lend support to the 
ascension myth as given in the other two gospels , and it is unlikely 
that they would have kept silence on such a glorious event, if it 
were an histoncal fact This one circumstance alone is sufficient to 
show that the ‘ rising up to heaven ’ is a doctiinal allegory,* rather 
than an actual event The true import of the allegory will become 
clear when we come to deal with the Jama view of mokska , here it 
suffices to point out that ascension only implies the attainment of 
the status of Godhood, z.e , Nirvana, or the rising up of the God-end 
of the see-saw of existence to the top ' 

^That the dodxine of resurrection is not an original Christian tenet, is 
well-known to students of comparative theology , but those who are not familiar with 
the subject will find the following observations of Mr Joseph McCabe full of interest 
(see The Bankruptcj/ of Religion, p 164) — 

“ The death and resurrection of Christ are probably to the average believer the 
central and unique truth of the Christian religion Now, every well-informed theolo¬ 
gian has known for ages that m the Roman world m which Chnstianily arose, the 
annual commemoration of the death and resurrection of a god was the most common 
religious feature The Egyptian cult of Osiris, the Babyloman cult of Tammuz (or 
Adonis), and the Phrygian cult of Attis had celebrated this annual solemnity for un- 
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The narrative may now be deemed to be complete, and may 
even be taken to satisfy the historical instinct, if we do not pry too 
closely into the events constituting it, or lookout for those items of 
conduct which should be piesent in the life of an adept in Yoga. 
We shall here mention a few of the incongruities which cannot 
be suppressed by any means The very first question of importance 
is : What did Jesus eat, and what did he drink ’ for fish, flesh ana 
fowl are forbidden to a yogi; so is wine. But there can be no room 
for doubt, on a literal reading of the Bible, that Jesus indulged 
habitually in both meat and wine* Yet the gospels themselves formu¬ 
late the injunction foi practising mercy in no unemphatic terms 

" But go ye andleam what that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacniice 
—{Matt IX 13) 

This IS emphasized again in a subsequent chapter of the first 
gospel 

“ But if 3 e had known what this meaneth, I wfll have meres', aiid not sacrifice, ye 
would not have condemned the guiltless ’’—(Matt xn. 7) 

Now, it is absolutely certain that no one who regards the sacri* 
ficial shedding of blood as cruel can ever regard the_ wholesale 
slaughter of animals for hisown food as anj'thing else As a matter 
of fact, no true yogi will ever think of accepting a pupil, unless he first 
give up flesh and wine ; and it is impossible that real yoga powers 
can be developed, except by the ngid observance of the vow of 
(non-killing) Even early Christians were advised to practise 
abstention from animal flesh; and the truly enlightened amongst 
them did consider it obligatory for men to refrain from animal foods 
As ilr Hatch points out (see The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages 
on the Christian Church, p 165):— 

“ There are proofs of the existence m the very carhest Christian communities of 
those who endeavoured to hve on a higher plane than their fellows Abstinence from 

known ages, and had, in the fusion of nations in the Boman Empire, ^read it over 
the whole eastern world The Greeks adopted the festival centuries before Christ 
was bom, the Persian cult of hlifhra also adopted it. It is safe to say that there 
wasnotacityof that old world, before the tune of Christ, wMch had not one or mo^ 
temples, of different rehgions, attracting full pubhc attention to thea nnual celebration 
of the death and resurrection of a god.” 
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mamasc and from ammal foad<; was urged and practised as ' counsels of perfection.' 
In some communities there was an attempt to make such counsels of perfection 
ebligatorj*.” 

In the Bible itself there are evident traces of a controversy 
having ansen at a very early date in the Christian church, which was 
referred to St. Paul. He refers to it again and again in his writings, 
and detotes a whole chapter comprising no less than 23 verses to the 
subject in the Epistle to the Romans Why he devotes so much 
space to a simple question which should be capable of being answer¬ 
ed with a simple yes or no, will be clear to any one who has under- 
fetood the nature of the difficulties under which the apostle laboured, 
which made it inexpedient that he should express himself openly 
before the average reader, who knew nothing about the allegorical 
signification of the Biblical teaching and who had accepted the new 
faith on no other than the literal import of the language of the script 
Such a reader would be prone to smell heathenism in the cult, if 
told, all too suddenly, of the inner truth Some of these new con¬ 
verts showed special enthusiasm m the cause of the exoteric god, as 
certain of the early fathers found out from bitter experience. They 
even prasecuted certain bishops and elders of the church that taught 
the secret doctrine somewhat openly St. Paul knew their minds full 
well, and dared not condemn meat openly before such men. He was, 
therefore, forced to frame his answers in such a way that he should 
avoid giving cause for dissatisfaction and discontent to the unen¬ 
lightened brethren, without, at the same time, compromising the 
truth. We may point out in this connection that the reason why the 
evangelists are regarded as men of an infenoi order of intelligence by the 
moderh world consists m nothing other than their inability to express 
themselves freely, in plain language, in the caution which they were 
under a compulsion to exercise in legard to the true doctnnes of the 
faith and which made it necessary for them to use complex, puzzling 
and even misleading expiession to communicate their thoughts Their 
wntings are full of indications that go to show that they were cer¬ 
tainly very much better acquainted with this subject than the critics 
of their words, who, because of their own intellectual shortcomings, 
see nothing but inferiority and lack of precision in their thought 1 
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To revert to the subject under consideration, it must be now 
clear that it is impossible that Jesus could have ever indulged in 
meat and strong dnnk On the contrary, it is clear that the terms 
meat and wine have an allegorical significance, meat implying, soul- 
nourishing vairagm (renunciation) and wine, the joy of Self-contem¬ 
plation. St Paul refers expressly to spintual meat and spiritual wine 
in 1 Cor x 3 and 4 In 1 (^r iii. 2 it is said — 

“ And I, brethren, could not speid: unto you ..s unto spuitnal, but as unto camal, 
even as unto babes m CfansL I have fed you with milk, and not with meat for 
Mtherto ye were not able to bear it, neither yet are ye able ” 

Again in Hebrews v 12—14 it is said 

** For when for the tune ye ought to be teachers, ye have need that one teach you 
again which be the first principles of the oracles of God, and are become such as have 
need of milk, and not of strong meat For every one that nseth milk is unsldlful m 
the’ word of righteousness: for he is a babe Bntstrong meat belongefli to them that 
are full of age. even those who by reason of nse have their senses essrcisad to discern 
both good and evil” 

As for the meat that is not symbolical, that is sufficiently con¬ 
demned when It is said : 

“ Font IS a good ttung that the heart be filled with grace; not with meats, 
which have not profited them that have been occupied therein ” (Hebrews xui, 9 ) 

The next point is about the kind of observances Jesus practised 
3 s a yogi or when ‘ the spirit ’ drove him into the wilderness But 
there is no mention of any of them anywhere in the Bible, except 
that he fasted for forty days and forly nights at a stretch Surely, 
a single fast prolonged for forty days and forty nights will not sufoce 
to turn a man into an adept! We are also told nothing definite about 
‘ the spirit ’ that is said to have driven Jesus into the wilderness 

That a yogi could be seized by an evil spirit is possible ; but he 
cannot then be deemed to have successfully attained to adeptship 
Besides, it certainly does not speak much for his knowledge if the 
evil one had need to show him all the empires of the world from the 
top of an ‘ exceedingly high ’ mountain ! Furthermore, only he who 
is not confident of his power and who is apprehensive of mishaps 
will use misleading speech or observe secrecy about his plans No 
true yogi will certainly say of himself. 

“ ily soul IS exceedmg so r ro wfu l, even unto death.”— (Matt, icsvi. 38.) 
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Nor would he pray that * the cup might be taken away ’ (Mark, s 
XIV 36), nor ever Fetray the anguish of his soul, even if he could feeL 
f it, as Jesus is said to have done, when he cried out twice : “ My - 
' God, My God, why hast thou thus forsaken me” (Matt xxvii 46) 

I The position of an adept begging for extraneous aid would be as insipid 
as the one which would seek to credit the son of a god with a hide-and- 
seek game, like that which the gospels disclose, when read histon- 
cally For if there be a resurrection of the dead in the hereafter, 
men would have risen just the same whether a god sacrificed the 
life of his only begotten son or not Why could not the Lord think 
of some other and a less tragic way to save, or inform, manland ? 
Aie not all things possible with him ’ And after all the cere¬ 
mony comes to a childish farce when we remember that ab¬ 
solutely no sort of danger was incurred in the so-called sacrifice, 
for it was certain that the divine victim was not really to die At 
the very utmost this sacrifice of a god upto his own self, when 
stopped of all its poetic sentimentality came only to the suspension 
of animation for the space of three days ’ Surely the humble fakzr 
at the court of Lahore outdid this several times over when he re¬ 
mained buried m the vault underground for forty days, as already 
noted 

Let us not linger over the details of an episode which not only 
does not hold together as a fact should do, but which is also fiatly 
contradicted by the apostle Paul who, referring directly to Jesus, 
says * 

“ Who for the joy that was set before hun endured the cross, despismg the 
shame ’’—(Hebrew xu 3) 

This is certainly very much to the point as a basic principle; 
for we now know that the doctrine of the cross is the doctrine of 
perfection, by the renunciation of desire, culminating in a world-flight 
that may even bring ridicule on the head of the saintly aspirant, 
for his stopping himself of the very last vestige of clothes and 
worldly goods The text 

“ And he that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of 
me”—(Matt x 38)— 
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surely, could not, by any conceivable stretch of imagination, be 
regarded as aught but a doetnnal symbolism For assuming that 
a cross had been provided for Jesus by the Jews, there is no one 
who may be interested in providing it for the followers of Jesus. 
Clement of Alexandria clearly understood the doctrine to be one of 
renunciation, and he is undoubtedly right when he says — 

“And to bear the sign of the cross is to bear about death, by tal-ing - &rewell 
of all things whilst still in the flesh ahve "—(Ante meene Chnsttan Library, vol xu, 
p 464) 

This IS also the true sense of the text fGalatians vi 14) — 

“ But God forbid that I should gloiy save m the cross of Lord Jesus Chnst, 
by whom the world is crucified unto me, and 1 unto Uie world ” 

The same signification is to be attributed to the text 

“ IDiowing this that our old man is crucified with 7itm that the body of sm might 
be destroyed, that henceforth we should not serve sm ”—(Romans vi 6 > 

The point will become quite clear from the following verses 

“ For he that is dead is freed from sin 

“ Now if we be dead with Chnst, we believe that we shall also live with him 
(Romans VI 7-8) 

• Without a doubt it was the suffering, of self-denial which the 
doctnne implied, for it was said '' 

“ Alwajs bearing about in the body the dj mg of the Lord Jcsuc, that the life also 
of Jesus might be made mamfestm our body"—(2 Cor iv 10) 

“For we which live are always dehvered unto death for Jesus’ sake, that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our mortal flesh 

“ So then deaUi w orketh m us but life in you ’’—(2 Cor iv 11-12 ) 

The subiect again appears in the Epistle to Galatians (chap ii 
19-20) where it is said_ 

“ For I Uirough the law am dead to the law, that 1 might hve unto God 

“ 1 am crucified with Chnst ’’ 

And jet again in the same Epistle (chap v 24) it is urged : 

“ And thej ithat are Chnst’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and 
lusts" 
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The fact is that the symbol of the cross is a silent reminder 
"that the body is to be treated as if it were a cioss of wood on which 
the soul was nailed and from which-it*was to be separated by bidding 
farewell to the world and to the' good things it contained • The 
similanty between the body and the cross will become at once 
apparent if one stand upright, and stretch out the arms to the full 
on the sides 

It must be abundantly clear now that the true signification of 
'Crucifixion can only be doctrinal, not historical And what holds 
good of crucifixion must also apply, with equal force, to resurrection, 
because that is only the fulfilment of the law that he who shall 
lose his life shall find it He, therefore, who makes himself dead 
to all things of the world, in other words who practises complete 
renunciation, rises above the condition and category of the ‘ dead 
In other words, resuriection was something which was to be obtained 
<by merit and work This is what gives meaning to the Pauline anxiety 
about his condition when he says. 

“ If by any means I might attam unto the resurrection of the dead "— 
(Phihppians m 11) 

And the same meaning is to be ascribed to the preacher when 
he says 

“Awake thou that sleepest and anse from the dead (Bphasians v 14 ) 

We have already seen (chapter vi ante) that the great resurrec¬ 
tion text in Luke xx 35-36 bears no reference to a general rising 
'Of the dead at the end of the world process, but only signifies the 
attainment of Nirvana by the soul It is thus clear that those who 
seek to read history into the gospel narratives wander away from 
the truth, misdirecting their attention fiom the proper course 

It seems now futile to endeavour to show that ascension, too, is 
a matter of pure doctrine, like crucifixion and resurrection, and ob¬ 
viously where the othei two are rejected from historical investigation, 
there is nothing left on which it can be supported The truth is 
that no part of an allegorical composition can be taken as intended in 
the historical sense, and it is quite impossible to separate one part of 
-a connected narrative and to label it * fact,’ while tabulating the rest 
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as fiction Of the allegorical intei^retation, it may further be said 
that it is both edifying and constructive at the same time. It is true 
that we have been ruthlessly iconoclastic in pulling down chenshed 
idols from their high pedestals, but it is not purelv destructive work 
that has been done For in the place of ill-conceived misplaced 
insignia of idolatry, error, and untruth we now have the real Divine 
Truth itself to guide and lead us to the coveted heights of victory, 

glory and joy, which, truth to speak, could not even be said to have 

been known to those who had set up the false idols It will be 
observed that there is little, if any, value at all, in an historical read¬ 
ing of what IS an esoteric tiuth, on the contraiy, generally the method 
IS fraught with great harm, as falsehood always is foi its votaries 
For instance, the account of > the doingfs of the family of Abraham 
amounts, when read as a bit of histoiy, to but little more than a piece 
of information which has no real cash value, as a guiding principle 
in any one’s life, and it may actually mislead one by impressing the 
mind with wrong notions about God, devotion and sacrifice. But, 
read allegorically, it imparts a highly useful lesson in the shape of 
the advice to cast out “ the bond-woman and her son,” so that ‘ the 
son of the free-woman” may come into the inheritance that is his 
birth-right (Galatians iv 30) The one veision would leave the reader 
precisely where he was before, even if it does not stuff his mind with 
grotesque absurdities, but the other, if carried out, would enable a puny 
mortal to turn himself into a perfect God • 

Crucifixion, then, means the reversal of the temptation whereby 
sm IS introduced, the forcing down of the man-end of the sea-saw. 
to raise the God-end to its proper position and place Those w o 
successfully accomplish the arduous task become entitled to be 
lated to heaven, and rise up from the ‘ dead,’ to enter nirvana, ^ e 
happy land above the troublous sea of samsara. Their samara 

(the world, but, literally, the career of the soul as a transmigrating 

ego) has come to an end, and they shall no more experience a fal 
Neither can they die anymore (Luke xx 36) This is precisely the^ 
sense m which it was said by St Paul — 

“ Now all these things happened unto them for ensamples: andthey are written 
for our admonibon, npon whom the ends of the world are come "—{1 Cor x. 11) 
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Mythologically, the allegory is now complete Its chief features, 
m their proper sequence, are •— 

(1) the Godhood of the jiva, i e., soul, 

(2) the temptation to eat of the forbidden fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, 

(3) the fall, whereby the God-element went down and the 
lower element became uppermost, whereby also the Immortal became 
the mortal, * 

(4) redemption by the ‘ Key of Knowledge ’, 

(5) crucifixion ox the lower element, 

(6) resurrection, or the regaining of the lost immortality, and 

(7) ascension, or the final triumph, i e, the going up of the 
God-element to the top 

The idea is so complete and full in all its details that it leaves 
no room for doubt as to its being the true essence of the Biblical 
religion. 

It IS now possible to reconcile many of the old prophecies con¬ 
tained in the Old Testament in the light of our knowledge of mytho¬ 
logy Even the idea of the virgin-birth of Christ becomes intelligible 
now When Divine Wisdom quickens the germ of Godhood lying 
dormant within the soul, it is called the birth of man in spirit, not a 
re-entering into the mother’s womb a second time, as Nicodemus 
thought, but a birth of the saviour within each and every human 
being, as Jesus taught Truly is the teaching of the Master: 

“ That which IS bom of the flesh is flesh, and that which is bom of the Spint 
IS spirit Marvel not that I said unto thee ye must be bom again ’’—(John in 6 
and 7)— 

quite in accord with the utterance of the prophet 

“ Behold a virgm [the soul substance] shall bring forth a child (wisdom) and his 
name shall be Immanuel [Saviour] ” 

Thus, the first birth ot man is of flesh, in the mannei of the 
flesh, but the second is that of Christ in him, and since the birth 
of Christ IS the result of the brooding of the Spirit over the Intellect, 
having no manner of resemblance to the process of procreation, it 
IS called the virgin-birth 
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That the prophecy in Isaiah (vn 14 and 15) does not refpr fn 

hara ® ‘l>e prophecy cannot be said to 

sh Md bread As he himself puts it; the Son of Man '■ came eating 

bibli^T”^'!”^. “ ™“ gluttonous, and a wme 

Toe, ’ ^ publicans and sinners ” (Matthew xi. 19) Besides, 

inoH^ uever called Immanuel at anj*- moment of his life, and, 
y, there was wanting that setting to the fulfilment which had 
6sied by the ancient seer, and which is to be found record- 

e in e su sequent verses of the very same chapter which contains 
the prophecy 

applicable to Jesus is, however, most appropriate to 
Christ which is always conceived of the Spirit, in an immaculate 
fashion Butter (wisdom, i.e, that which is extracted from the milk 
of experience) and honey {ananda, z e, bliss) shall he enjoy, when¬ 
ever and wherever he is born The true significance of the Virgin 
bmth, in plain terms, is the birth of the individual soul in dhairna 
(right faith), and the conceptions of Krishna, Christos and Christ are 
intended to convey no more than the oare idea that the- acquisition of 
the right faith by the soul soon transfoiras it into a Messiah or Re¬ 
deemer, who is to attain to Godhood on the crucifixion of the lower 
self 

When we look out for the fulfilment of symbolical prophecies as 
facts of history, we must come to grief We should always search 
for the hidden, that is, the true sense of a teaching, beginning always 
with an enquiry into the attitude of the prophet, or seer, from whom 
1 emanates In order to understand a man, it is necessarj’ to enquire 
f state of his belief first. Many of the passages touching the 
1 e of Jesus which have to be rejected from the point of view of the 
is onan and the biographer, contain important lessons of high 

the true light of wisdom In most 
. e true import of psychical powers and spiritual functions has 
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been cleverly concealed, under suggestive names, by the gospel- 
writers. Such, for instance, is the story of the two thieves who are 
said to have been crucified with Jesus They apparently represent 
the two currents, Ida and Pingala, of the vital ‘ breath,’ which passes 
thiough the two chains of the sympathetic ganglia, in which is pre¬ 
served the residue of the bodily tendencies and the essence of the 
passions and emotions and thoughts of the individual. These are also 
the two angels, who, according to A1 Koran, are deputed to take an 
account of a man’s behaviour, “ one sitting on the nght hand, and 
the other on the left he uttereth not a word, but there is with him 
a watcher, ready to note it ” {Chapter L) These two cuirents of 
the vital foice are called thieves, probably because, being forms of 
breath, they are constantly engaged in robbing us of our ‘ life-breaths,’ 
which, according to the popular view in the East, are predeteimined 
and numbered for each individual in advance They have to be 
subdued, that is to say, to be brought Under the control of the 
will befoie God-consciousness can anse in the soul In different 
language, they have to be crucified with the lower self m the place 
called Golgotha, literally, the human skull, ^ e., the important ner¬ 
vous centie in the head which is the seat of personality. The 
fnendly and pious thief of St Luke is believed to be the current, 
which, in conjunction with the kundahm, the current of life passing 
through the su^umna, ^ e , the spinal canal, in the advanced stages o£ 
Yoga, leads to the rousing of the highei centres and, consequently, 
to the development of the spiritual poweis of the soul Hence, Jesus 
promises paradise to it along with himself. Even according to 
Muhammadans, “ the angel who notes down a man’s good actions 
has the command over him who notes his evil actions ” {The Koran by 
Sale, p. 384) Thus understood, these passages acqmre great signifi¬ 
cance, but in the historical sense they only go to create confusion. 

We may profitably utilize the present opportunity to look into 
the nature of the discrepancies which have gathered round the per¬ 
sonality of John, the Baptist, whose figure is one of the most puzzl¬ 
ing in the whole Bible The discrepancies which are found to exist 
in connection with him are so serious that it is impossible to look 
upon his doings as histoncal events 
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He lb the cousin of the Messiah, to begin with, and jumps up 
with delight, while yet an unborn babe, on heanng the voice of his 
cousin’s mother, though shortly afterwards he forgets all about him 
and actually sends his disciples to find out if he be the one who was 
to come {Matt xi 3) This is all the more remarkable, ■ in view of 
the fact that John was fully aware of the status and dignity of Jesus 
at the time when he was asked to baptize him According to 
Matthew (iii 14), he had refused to baptize Jesus at first, saying. 

“ I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me ? ” 

It was only when he was assured that it behoved Christ to be 
baptized of him,— 

“ Suffer tf to he so now for thus it becometh us to fulfil all nghteousness ”— 
(Matt ui 15) 

that he pioeeeded to baptize him. Upon this the heavens were 
opened, and the spirit of God alighted on Jesus in the form of a dove' 
John actually saw all this, and declared. 

“ And I saw, and bear record that this is the Son of (5od "—(John i 34) 

The next day John pointed out Jesus to two of his disciples, 
saying. - 

Behold the Lamb* of God ’’—(John i. 36) 

Thus, John knew the natuie of the personality and mission of 
Jesus full well about the time {of his baptism That he should have 
forgotten the evidence of his own senses in less than three j ears 

* There is nothmg in the expression to reflect any special or unique distinction 
on the person of Jesus; on the contrary it is clearly one which has been borrowed 
from ‘Pagan’ creeds Christians, too, have been struck mth the dose resemblance 
between Bibhcal legends and “ Pag^n fables,” and some have even ascribed the 
authorship of the latter to the Evil One, out of a spirit of nvalry to Chnstiamty 
As pointed out by Mr. Joseph McCabe {The Banhruptey of Religion, p 197) 

“ The resemblance to the Christian celebration—mthe Mithraic temples it went 
so far that the resurrected god was hailed as ‘ the Lamb of God that*taketh away 
tlie sms of the world’—was so disturbing to FirmicusMatemus that he believed that 
the Devil had conveyed tiiogp legends to the Pagans in order to distract them from 
embracmg the true (Christian) version of the death and resurrection ’ ” 
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of his Witnessing these great things, and in spite of his own mission, 
IS certainly noteworthy under the circumstances 

John’s mission in life seems to be confined to straightening the 
path of the Lord by the baptism of water and the doctnne of repent¬ 
ance He IS also the witness to the coming Messiah, whose shoes 
he acknowledges himself to be unworthy to bear Asked to explain 
the baptism of Jesus, he declared — 

“ He that hath the bnde is the bndegroom but the fnend of the bndegroom, 
which standeth and heareth him, rejoices greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice 
this my joy is therefore fulfilled He must mcrease, but I must decrease He that 
cometh from above is above all he that is of the earth is earthly, and speaketh of 
the earth he that cometh from heaven is above all "—(John m 29—31) 

The above description of John leaves no doubt as to his original 
He stands for lepentant intellect, just as the Messiah lepresents Life 
Triumphant The one represents the lower ego, but the other the 
higher Self; hence, is John the cousin of Jesus When the lower self 
IS tired of the puisuit of worldly pleasure and has leached the end 
of Its tether, it begins to reflect on its destiny, and realizes that 
neither triends, nor riches, noi position, nor physical piowess, nor 
anything else can come to Its,'rescue or relieve it of the impending 
gloom of death and extinction which stare it in the face It then 
dies out in the anguish of its lonehness in the world, and, becoming 
disgusted with the -pleasures and joys of the mortals, which had 
hitherto diverted its attention from its real natuie, gradually learns 
that the source of all bliss, blessedness and immortality is none other 
than Its own true Self This is the stage which is likened to the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness. Saying, ‘ Repent for the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand' (Matt, iii 2) Now, because the intellect is 
only concerned in imparting the right faith by i amoving (washing 
away) the impurities of wrong beliefs, and since it is the will that 
IS the leal cause of the dbstruction of the evil nature, the baptism 
of the intellect is necessarily that of water. A contrast is to 
be made between wisdom and van agya, the former washing away 
the taint of impunties from the imnd, and the latter burning up the 
accumulated deposits of sin and desire from the will, by the Are of 
fapos (asceticism) The intellectual self is of the earth, earthly, but 
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the will IS from heaven, heavenly Hence, the intellect is made to 
say that It IS unworthy to loosen the latchet of the shoes of the 
purified Will (Messiah) Again, because it is only thiough the in¬ 
tellect that one can become convi need of the existence of the 
higher Self, it is thesolitaiy witness to the coming Messiah at whose 
biich it leaps with joy. But, in so far as wisdom is a necessary attii- 
bute of the Christos, he cannot do without the baptism of the in¬ 
tellect, in the first instance Fuitheimore the intellect is not the 
enjoyei of bliss, hence, not the biidegroom but it is natural for it to 
feel joy at the bridegroom's voice, foi he is to turn the wilderness 
into a veritable paradise And, lastly, because the freedom of the 
soul means the attainment of omniscience which anses by the de¬ 
struction of the lower mental equipment—intellect, memory, and the 
like—as will be explained in the following chapters, intellect is de¬ 
scribed assaying, ‘ he must increase, hut I must dea ease ’{Jfatt. xi 2-3) 
The sending of his disciples by John to ascertain whethei Jesus 
(soul) IS the Messiah, i e, the Redeemei, in spite of the fact that he 
had exalted with delight at his mother’s voice, is in keeping with 
the nature oEthe intellect, which alwaj^s doubts and hesitates, and is 
seldom satisfied with its own conclusions It is thus clear that the 
personality of John, the Baptist, is typical of the intellectual side of 
the man who has become conscious of the fuller Life of the higher 
Self 

Similarly, Barabbas stands for the bodily, or the lower 
self, whose passionate nature is the cause of all sorts of evil deeds 
and crimes The prefeience of the Jews for Barabbas is suggestive 
of the nature of humanity who prefer to love the body and to do 
away with Spirit, which in its individualized aspect is‘Jesus,’the 
soul • The passage in the Sura Baqr (A1 Koran)— 

"When God said, O Jesus, verily 1 will cause thee to die, and I will take thee 
up unto me, and I will deliver thee from the unbehevers " 
and the one in the Sura Nisa which reads— 

"Yet they slew him [Jesus] not, neither crucified him, but be was represented ■ 
b> one in his Hkeness ’’— 

*Cf “Soul or spmt was used in several senses in Arabic, ep.,hfe (.animal 
and plant!, consciousness, revelation, the Arch-Angel Jesus Christ "—{Philosophy of 
Jslam, p 30.) 
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aie capable of sound sense only if we read them in the light of the 
above observation. The Essence of Life, the Soul, is immortal and 
undying , hence, it can neither be killed, nor crucified. It is only the 
body, the objectification of will, as Schopenhauer calls it, hence the 
likeness of the Essence,® the Barabbas of the gospel-writers, that 
can be killed and crucified The likeness between Life, Spirit, or 
Will, and the body is also insisted upon in the first chapter of the 
book of Genesis, the 27th veise of which reads 

“ God created man m his own image, m the image of God created he him " 

When people do not take the trouble to understand each other, 
they indulge in mutual reciimination, of which the following expres¬ 
sion of opinion of Dods, quoted in “ Selections from the Koran 
(page 132), is a fair sample 

“ His [Muhammad’s] knowledge of Christianity was so meagre and confused, 
that it is difficult to understand how even the most illiterate and mystified sectary 
fed on apocryphal gospels could have conveyed to him such notions of the gospel 
Of the great and enlightening history of Israel as a history, he knows nothing, and 
has merely caught up some childish tales from the Thlmud and some garbled 
legends of the Hebrew Patriarchs and great men " 

A writer who does not understand even the true sense of the 
word which became the name of the founder of his own creed must 
be excused if he falls into error The word ‘ Jesus' is derived from 
the root ‘ts’ which, in Hebrew, becomes *jes,’ and means ‘esse, ^ 
(‘to be’), in different woids, that which ts, or Life, that is, Atman 
“ The name of Jesus, ” say the authors of ‘ The Perfect Way ’ (p 111), 
“ at which every knee must bow, is the ancient and evei Divine 
name of all the Sons of God—lesous or Yesha, who shall save, and 
Issa the Illuminated, or Initiate of Isis For this name Isis, originally 
Ish Ish, was Egyptian for Light-Light, that is, light doubled, and the 
known and the knowing made one, and reflecting each other 

• Musbm philosophers have always insisted upon the physical body bemg m the 
hkeness of the soul The following from the ‘Kuniya-i-Saadut,’ quoted m ‘The 
Philosophy of Islam,’ may by cited as relevant to the pomt under consideration — 

“ Venly, the creation of spmts is by God Their forms are like the forms of 
them bodies ” 

25 
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The author of the “ Lost Language of Symbolism ” also 
observes — 

“ The name Isis was understood by Plutarch as meanmg knowledge In Lapland 
the goddess correspondmg to Isis was worshipped under the name Isa, and this word 
must be related to Isia, a Greek variant of Isis, sigm^ng, accordmg to Plato, * Holy 
One,’ ‘ Intelligence,’ and ‘ perception ’ The ambiguous I^i, Yessi, Isse, or Tssa is related 
to Esse, the Latm verb ‘ to be, ’ and from esse is derived the word Essence, a ph3oso» 
phic and poetic synonym for the soul or ‘ Light withm ’ It would thus appear prob¬ 
able that the Odyssey is to some extent an allegory of the Soul, and that Odysseus, 
the wanderer, is truly Noman, no histone personage, but hke Cmdrella, a personifi¬ 
cation of the soul, the spark, the ‘ God Within, ’ or ‘ Dweller m the Innermost ’ The 
word-play upon Issi, the ‘Light,’ and Issi, ‘ himself, ’ is comparable to Gmdrella’s 
amazed anakenmg to the fact that the glory of her dazding radiance is ‘herself ’ ” 

l^a IS also the name of Idwara as well as of the individual soul, 
according to Hindu Scriptures Mr Harold Bayley, the author of 
‘ The Lost Language of Symbolism,’ points out that the word ‘ Isse ’ 
or ‘ Ishi ’ appeals to have anciently meant Light in many directions 
This radiating Light is the Light of Intelligence, which is the soul 

It must be now obvious that the word Jesus simply means the 
soul, which is certainly incapable of being slain Hence, the enig¬ 
matical statement of the Sura Nisa already quoted. 

For these and similar reasons, the lelease of Barabbas, the secur¬ 
ing of the sepulchre, and othei such allegones, all tend to emphasize 
the fact that ignorant humanity care only for the body, and altoge¬ 
ther Ignore the soul,—a point which is well brought out m the account 
of the initiation of Indra, the deva, and Viiochana, the asura, in the 
Upanisads 

Ordinary investigators fail to understand the ment of religion, 
because they try to study it on lines of historical leseaich But to 
interpret religious records in the light of history is to place the cart 
for the horse, of tener than not. The nature of the contradictions which 
exist m connection with the life of Jesus, when we try to study it 
from the standpoint of the histonan, is so deliberate and determined,.. 
that no single fact can be seized as an actual event in the world of 
men There is piling up of allegory upon allegory and metaphor upon 
metaphor, on the one hand, and a delightful determination to violate 
the order of events, invent personalities, defy facts, disregard chro- 
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nology, and in every possible way, to act as if history was 
only meant to be topsy-turvy, on the other The inference 
IS plain, the narrators were anxious to guard against being 
understood m an historical sense, and took every precaution 
to set it at nought The gospels, thus, constitute the records 
of the spiritual progress of ‘Jesus,’ the soul, lather than so many 
editions of the ‘ Life and Teachings of Jesus, the Man,’ written by 
so many writeis * That there was a great yogi or mystic—possibly, 
too, ,he was known as Jesus—who preached the doctrine of the 
kingdom of heaven is not improbable, though he would seem to have 
been the ingenious author of, rather than the chief actor in, the 
immortal Drama of Life, which, in all probability, would never have 
seen the light of the day if it could have been foreseen with reference 

* Of the following from “ Christianity and Mythology,” by the Hon’ble J M 
Robertson, M P, page 276 — 

“If the foregoing pages m any degree effect their purpose, they have shown 
that a number of data in the Chnstian gospels, both miraculous and non-miraculous, 
held by Chnstians to be historical, or at least accretions round the life and doctrine of 
a remarkable religious teacher and creed-founder, are really mere adaptations from 
myths of much greater antiquity , and that accordingly the alleged or mferred person¬ 
ality of the Founder is under suspicion of jbeing as mythical as that of the demi-gods 
of elder lore Broadly, the contention is that when every salient item m the legend 
of the Gospel Jesus tarns out to be more or less clearly mythical, the matter of 
doctrine, equally so with the matter of action, there is simply nothing left which can 
entitle any one to a belief in any tangible personality behind the name 

“ Such a view, as scholars are aware, is not new m the history of criticism, 
though the grounds for it may be so Ri the second century, if not m the first, the 
'* Docetoe ’ had come to conceive of the Pounder as a kind of supernatural phantom, 
Tvhich only ‘ seemed ’ to suffer on the cross , and many Gnostics had all along re¬ 
garded him as an abstraction One or other view recurs m medieval heresy from 
fame to time A ‘ Docetic ’ view of Jesus was professed by the secret society of 
and others which was broken up at Orleans about 1022 , and m England, as 
elsewhere, m the surteenth century, sectaries are found tkkmg highly mystical views 
of the Poundei’s personality In the eighteenth century, again, Voltaire tells of dis¬ 
ciples of Bolmgbioke who on grounds of historical criticism denied the histoncity of 
Jesus , and m the period of the French Revolution we have not only the works of 
Volney and Dupuis, reduemg the gospel biography to a set of astronomical myths, 
but the anonymous German work mentioned by Strauss as reduemg it to an ideal 
which had a prior existence in the Jewish mmd, though admitting divergences ” 
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to it that it might pass current as a narrative of actual facts It 
is to be noted that we are not dealing here with a case where an 
historical nucleus is needed to account for subsequent deification ; the 
documents before us aie purely mythological in their nature and 
cannot be construed as history. The only real personage at the back 
of this huge tangle of mythical lore is the composer of the onginal 
work which seems to have furnished the source and substratum of 
the elaborate and mutually contradictorj' accounts of the gospels; but 
xmfortunately he has not deemed it fit to reveal himself to the world 
That he was a man of considerable wisdom and enlightenment and 
familiar with some of the most abstruse doctrines of mysticism and 
yoga is evident from his work, though, for obvious reasons, we are 
precluded from regaiding the gospehnarratives as his autobiogra¬ 
phy Assuming, however, that he was the central figure whom 
the gospel-writers vied with each other in covering over with 
wreaths of beautiful allegory, the historical substratum of the 
facts of his life could not have been much different from what 
has been suggested in these pages, though it must be obvious to 
every thoughtful reader that even this reconstructed figure of the 
saviour yogi will not represent an individual but a type—a mystic 
adept trying to perfect himself—and will be devoid of all pretensions 
to personal characteristics and traits For throughout the work of 
reconstruction, the question with us has been, not whether any 
particular event was supported by reliable testimony, but whether 
or not it was of a type that is known to occur in nature, so that we 
have been ever eager to assume a basis of fact where the evidence 
was the most discrepant, and at times have gone far enough to admit 
even that which bordered on the impossible. Moreover, the patched 
up figure that we are thus able to reconstruct will be found to be 
composed of parts which are incongruous with one another, and 
which will not hold togethei, as a whole Font is not the life pro¬ 
gramme of a yogi to go about ‘ ministering ’ and working wonders The 
adept is also not at liberty to change water into wine for the use 
of others, and may not use fish and intoxicating beverages himself 
As for the crucifixion, the yogi seeks to perfect himself by destroying 
his lustful animal nature, but he is not allowed to make a public 
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demonstration, mock or real, of the doctrines of faith and of the powers 
of the soul. Even the notion of resurrection breaks down almost 
before it is brought within the pale of possibility, because Jesus 
did not appear before the public to convince them of the fact The 
resurrection saviour, on the other hand, is a type, of which there 
aie to be found many instances in different countries and Cults 
Osins, Tammuz and Mithra, amongst others, were all “ resurrection 
gods,” that were woishipped by men long before the birth of Chris¬ 
tianity The argument from the indications of reality, in the shape 
of brothers and disciples, completely breaks down when we wish 
to ascertain further particulars of their lives and of the historical 
traces left by them On the other hand, long and elaborate pedigrees* 
even count for nothing in allegorical documents, as must be evident 
to any thoughtful mind 

Peter, indeed, might very well have been a representation of 
‘ faith ’ which, in its inception, is subject to backsliding, especially in 
the moment of distress and strain, a fact that will seem to adequately 
explain Peter’s disowning his master three times * before the cock’s 
crowing, ’ that itself may not improbably signify the stage of 
vigilant asceticism. Peter was nicknamed Cephas, meaning a stone 
(John 1 42), and Jesus is recorded to have said to him 

“I say also unto thee. That thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail agamst it 

“And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven and whatsoever 
thou shalt bmd on earth shall be bound in heaven and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven ”—(Matt scvi 18-19 ) 

Surely, this is but the description of Faith, which is like a 
rock, in supporting those that flock to it, and which loosens evil, 
and binds what is good, and which opens the gates of heaven to the 
true believers ’ Thus, there is nothing surprising if the disciple turns 
out to be as mythical as the master himself. Lastly, the argument 
from the simple nairative of the suppositional "Q” is met by the 
counter-argument that it might be the simple framework provided 

*Cf “Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies which minister 
questions, rather than godlv edifymg which is m faith ”—(1 Tlmoth> i. 4 ) 
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for the gospel'writers as a common basis for their elaboration, so as 
to prevent them from differing in every particular from one another 
It is obvious that if the narratives had differed in respect of all items 
and particulars, there could never have been a creed, nor the 
question of a creed-founder. The case foi the historical view, there¬ 
fore, completely breaks down , and we are left with no alternative 
but to regard the whole thing as a huge allegory and not an actuality 
or fact 


To sum up, the doctime of lesuriection has revealed to us 
some of the most important secrets of life It has shown us that 
immortality, which every soul hankers after, can be attained by 
following the true teaching of religion It has also shown us that 
true progiess always depends on individual exertion, never on the 
favour of another Nothing short of the sacrifice of the lower 
nature, the greedy, lustful, appiopnating self, can ever be the 
means of entering into Life Ainved at the status of manhood, 
the soul has the power to claim its divine heritage of immortality 
and bliss, and to become the God which it already is in potency 
If this opportunity is not availed of, it again falls into the cycle 
of births and deaths, with varying intervals of life in heaven or 
hell, according to its deeds on earth While it has life, it has the 
chance of turning back from the path of evil, to follow in the foot¬ 
steps of the Masters, but once the vital spaik departs fiom the frail, 
moital frame of matter, the privilege attaching to the human birth 
IS lost, and may not be had again for a long long time to come I 
Neither friends, nor relations, nor teachers, nor possessions, noi, 
yet, name, fame, and the like, can be of any use to the soul in its 
post-mortem existence How true are the words of the Prophet of 
Islam when he says — 


“ Dread the day wherein one soul shall not make satisfaction for another soul ; 
neither shall any intercession be accepted from them nor shall any compensation be 
received, neithei shall they be helped — (Sura SaKr ) 

“ No soul shall acquire any merits or demerits but for itself and no burdened 
soul shall bear the burden of another ”— (Sura Anam ) 



CHAPTER IX 


THE HOLY TRINITY 

" Tao tnusl not be distnbutod If it is, it u ill lose its unity If it loses its unity, 
it ill be unccrttim, and so cause mental disturbance, from which there is no escape " 
— {Gonfuctu’t ) 

A question which, strictly speaking, pertains to the last 
chapter, but which was not taken up there and has been left over 
is . what IS the significance of the extraoidinary phenomena—the 
darkening of the sun, the shaking of the locks, the rending of the 
veil of the temple, and the opening out of the graves—which are 
said to have followed the crucifixion of Jesus’ That they do not 
have the literal significance is clear from the very desciiption of 
them in the gospels John’s Gospel does not lefei to them at all, 
and it is not at all likely that he would have omitted such glorious 
events from his record, if they had really taken place as visible 
occurrences in the world of men. Luke only mentions the darkening 
of the sun and the teanng of the veil Mark ignores three of the 
miraculous happenings, and mentions the rending of the veil in twain 
from the top to the bottom Matthew, too, does not mention the 
darkening of the sun, but gives the other three in the following 
words.— 

“ And behold the veil of the temple was rent m twain from the top to the bottom ; 
and the earth did quake, and the rocks rent, 

“ And the graves were opened, and many bodies of the samts which slept 
arose, 

“ And came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy city, 
and appeared unto many ”—(Matt xxvu 61-63) 

As to their historical sense, the intelligent reader might well 
ask, Why no one out of the milliohs of the men and women who must 
have witnessed these miraclCs embraced Christianity ’ On what 
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drop was the temple supported when its wall was rent from top 
to bottom ’ Was it ever repaired, and by whom ? Why no one 
ever took the trouble of recording the name of the person who had 
it repaired, and the year in which the repairs were earned out ? 
What, again, happened to the nsen dead who were given up by the 
graves ? Did any one interview them to unravel the mysterj of 
death, if so with what result ? Did they finally go back to their re¬ 
spective homes, and live for the rest of their fresh term of life among 
men, like good citizens, or were they devoured back by their 
gaping graves, or re-buiied in fresh ones, by then astonished breth¬ 
ren of the world ? If the reader will only insist on being satisfied 
on.these and other similar points which will arise in this connection 
he will not be long in perceiving that these miraculous occurrences 
xiannot be connected with the outer world, but must refer to the 
wonderful psychological changes that precede the manifestation of 
the divine faculties and functions of the soul before it can be deemed 
to become perfect like the Father in Heaven As a matter of fact, 
they are only descriptive of some of the great internal changes which 
occur as the result of the culmination of yoga samadhi, the one* 
pointed concentration of the mind 

To appreciate the true merit of these allegorical conceptions, it 
is necessary to attain to a deeper insight into the constitution of the 
mind than has been attained hitherto We shall accordingly first 
of all complete our study of the nature of the mind before entering 
upon an explanation of these quaint expressions of poetical genius 
The subject pertains to what is known as psychology, but, 
unfortunately, that department of knowledge is yet far from being 
a science, psychologists being still bent on constructing a science of 
the soul [psyche) without the soul itself 

To any one who will take the trouble of lookmg into its nature 
it will be apparent that the mind comprises 

(1) consciousness, 

(2) ideas, and 

(3) the will or energy which operates on the ideas 

Let us turn to dreams for a moment The question is, how is a 
dream created ? Is it not the illumination of an idea, or of more 
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ideas comprised in one single psychosis or thought, 3 ust as the magic 
lantern display is an illumination of its slides ? In the magic 
lantern the apparatus comprises three parts, namely, (1) a lamp, or 
illuminator, (2) a certain number of slides, or films, and (3) the energy 
bupplied by the opeiator who pushes the slides before the lamp 
Similarly, the apparatus of the living bioscope of the mind consists 
of the identical three parts Consciousness is the illuminator, living 
ideas, that IS, memory, furnish the ‘films,’ and will supplies the 
necessary energy It is an apparatus perfect and complete in itself, 
and stands not in need of an outside operator 

Such, briefiy, is the mechanism of the apparatus of dreams, 
which may be said to consist of consciousness, memory and will 
But as the psychologists and philosophers are not quite agreed as to 
the nature and functions of the several components of the mind, we 
shall endeavour to ascertain the truth for ourselves 

To begin with, it is first of all necessary to understand the 
nature of will which is the subject of a keen controversy among 
‘different writers According to some, that which really and tiuly 
exists IS will, while according to others, will is but ‘a product of the 
original Essence in the third or fourth degiee of its descent into 
matter ’ Notably amongst the latter class of persons stands Viveka- 
nanda, who expresses himself thus — 

“ I will here remark that there is one difference between Schopenhauer and 
Vedanta Schopenhauer says the desire, or Will is the cause of eveiythmg' It is 
the will to exist that makes us manifest, but the Adwaitists deny this They say it 
is the intelligence There cannot be a single particle of Will which is not a reaction 
So many things are beyond Will It is only a manufactured something out of the 
ego, and the ego is the product of something still higher, the intelligence, and that 
IS a modification of'mdiscrete ’ Nature, or praknti ”—{Jnana Toga, vol II pp 63 
and 64 ) 

But it seems to us that the whole confusion is due to an indis¬ 
criminate use of the word ‘ will ’ which has more than one signifi- 
cancies It would appear that the German philosopher mostly used 
this woid m the sense of what has come to be known as the thing 
in itself in modern European philosophy, but not in the limited sense 
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of the human will * However, the word itself indicates that Will 
cannot be identical with what might be termed ‘ blind ’ force, so 
that It will be a misuse of language to use it otherwise than with 
reference to an intelligent being, though the sort of will with which 
we are familiar, in our experience of mankind, is undoubtedly a 
pioduct of spirit and matter. 

So far as the human will is concerned, it is clearly not a being 
or thing, but a process -the act of self-assertion. It is a puie abstrac¬ 
tion which the word signifies when used as a noun, for in the sense 
of pleasure, determination or choice, it cannot but imply an attitude, 
condition or modification of the soul But in this sense, clearly, it 
can nevei be regarded as the thing in itself. 

Haiald Hoffding well brings oat the difference between the two 
aspects of the will (Outlines of Psychology, pp. 99-lOOj — 

“ Activity IS a fandamental property of conscious bfe, since always a force must 
be pre-supposed, which holds together the manifold elements of consciousness and 
umtes them into the content of the one and the same consciousness Independently 
of this, the most fundamental form of the -wiB, the word will is used m two dIffe^en^ 
senses a narrower and a wider In the narrower sense, as the power of choosmg 
between different possibihties, the will is only the piquet of a mental development 
not an ongmal factor But if wfll is understood in the wider sense, as all activity 
determined by feebng and cogration, it may be said that the whole conscious life is 
gathered up m the will as its fullest expression. The development of the conscious 
individual proceeds from will (m the wider sense) to ivill in the n arrower sense ” _ 

A couple of extracts from ‘ The World as Will and Idea ’ will make this per¬ 
fectly clear It is said at page 142 of the 1st volume 

“ Phenomenal existence IS idea and nothmg more All idea, of whatever kmd 
it may be all ob/ect isp/icnomrnal existence, Imt the toill alone is a thing in itself 
As such, it IS throughout not idea, but toto genere different from it, it is that of 
which all idea, all object, is the phenomenal appearance, the visibility, the objecti¬ 
fication It IS the inmost nature, the kernel, of every particular thing, 
and also of the whole It appears m every blmd force of nature and also in the 
pre-considered action of man, and the great difference between these two is merely 
in the degree of the manifestation, not m the nature of what manifests itself ” 

Again, at page 145 — 

"The will as a thing in itself is quite different from its phenomenal appear¬ 
ance, and entirely free from all the forms of the phenomenal into which it 
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That confusion of thought should result from the diversity of 
definition and sense is but natural, but if we leflect on the point we 
shall not fail to observe that the confusion of thought, in this res¬ 
pect, IS due mainly to the wrong definition ot consciousness with which 
we have allowed our minds to be obsessed As a matter of fact, all 
mental activity, whether it assume the form of feeling, willing, or 
thinking, is always associated with Consciousness In common par¬ 
lance, however, men generally ascribe consciousness to thinking 
alone, and so great is the force of habit that when we come across 
those manifestations of the mind which do not need the guidance of 
reason we promptly designate them unconscious A close study of 
our mental operations, however, reveals the fact that each and every 
act of the will has always an idea foi its motive, whether that idea 
be consciously present in the mind, or unconsciously lying at the bottom 
of some state of feeling. 

Theie is always the idea of the end to be achieved which pie- 
cedes the action of the will, so that wherever we encounter determina¬ 
tion or choice, we must expect to find intelligence behind it When 
a bird builds its nest it proceeds to do so with a determination, not 
haphazard The difference between the act of the bud in building 
its nest and that of a man in making his house is not in respect of 
will, for the determination to build is present in each instance, nor in 
respect of the end to be served by the act, since this also is present m 
both instances,—in the one felt as a kind of sensation of necessity 
and in the other peiceived as an idea—but in respect of the power 
of deliberation observable in man and presumably absent or but 
dimly present in the bird The knowledge of the bird, then, con¬ 
sists in the feeling of necessity, while that of man further includes 
the idea of the house into which that feeling is translated by his 
superior intellect 

What is commonly understood by knowledge, however, does not 
include feelings and mental tendencies within its scope We are 
accustomed to apply that woid exclusively to ideas deliberately form¬ 
ed or to dry facts and foimulas of logic and other sciences and arts, 

first passes when it manifests itself, and which therefore only concern its objecttvifjh 
and are foreign to the wdl itself ” 
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though, strictly speaking, knowledge is preserved in the modifica¬ 
tions of feelings and mental tendencies Hence, we may say that 
knowledge exists m two different ways in the soul, namel 3 ^ in the 
shape of mental tendencies, or feelings, and as ideas. In the former 
case, it determines our instincts, that is, disposition, and m the latter 
leads us to conscious deliberation in thought 

It will not be difficult to understand how knowledge can be 
preserved in the shape of tendencies and feelings if we studj' the 
•effect of education on ourselves. A child is, by nature, of an explo¬ 
sive temperament, and devoid of scruples and consideration for 
others But a grown-up man is generallj* a very different being, and 
has little of the savageness of the child about him The difference 
between these two states is undoubtedly due to the education leceiv- 
ed by him as a member of the society But the question is, what is 
that faculty, or organ, which is modified in consequence of education ’ 
The materialist points to the brain as the repository of educa¬ 
tion ; but that cannot be For the brain is essentially perishable, 
while the effects of education linger in the soul, even when the 
intellect has fallen into decay In order to be of any service to the 
soul, education must first modify disposition , for it is character and 
character alone which outlives the intellect But disposition cannot 
be modified purely and simply by the dry formulas of knowledge ; it 
yields only to experience, since we adopt what is pleasing and avoid 
the unpleasant. We thus get the clue to the nature of the faculty in 
which the results of education are retained It is that which feels. 
Now, feelings are quite independent of reason and spring from will, 
appearing as life in an organism Schopenhauer recognized this 
when he said . — 


“ The complete difference between the mental and mo-al qualities displays itself 
lastly m the fact that the mtellect suffers very important changes through time, 
while the will and character remain untouched bj it The advance of age, which 

gradually consumes the mtellectual pow ers leaves the moral qualities untouched ' 
The goodness of the heart still makes the old man honoured and loved when his 
head already shows the weaknesses which are the commencement of second childhood 
(^ntlcness, patience, honestj, veracity, disinterestedness, philanthropj, etc, remain 
rough the whole life, and are not lost through the weaknesses of old age , m c\ cry 
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dear moment of the worn-out old man they come forth undimmished, like the sun 
from the winter douds And, on the other hand, malice, spite, avarice, hard-hearted- 
less, mfidehty, egoism, and baseness of every kind also remam undimmished to- 
Dur latest years The only alterations that take place m our mchnations are those 

irhich result directly from the decrease of our physical strength, and with it of our 
iiapacities for enjoyment Thus voluptuousness will make way for mtempeiance, 
the love of splendour for avarice, and vanity for ambition; just hke tne man who 
before he has a beard will wear a false one, and later, when his own beard has 
become grej', will dye it brown Thus, while all organic forces, muscular power, 
the senses, the memory, wit, understandmg genius, wear themselves out and in old 
age become dull, the will alone remains undecayed and unaltered the strength and 
the tendency of nulling remains the same Indeed, m many pomts the will shows 
itself still more decided m age thus m the chngmg to hfe, which, it is well-known, 
increases, also m the firmness and persistency with regard to what it has once 
embraced in obstmacy; which is exphcable from the fact that the susceptibflily of 
the mtellect for other impressions, and thereby the movement of the will by motives 
streaming in upon it has dimmished . Great age, lUness mjury of the brain, 
madness may deprive us of memory altogether, but the identity of the person is 
not thereby lost It rests upon the identical wtll and the unalterable character of the 
person It is it also which makes the expression of the glance unchangeable In 
the Jtcart is the man, not in the head It is true that, in consequence of our relation 
to the external world, we are accustomed to regard as our real self the subject of 
knowledge, the knowing I, which vanes m the evening, vanishes m sleep, and in the 
mommg shmes bnghter with renewed strength This is, however the mere 
function of the bram and not our own self Our true self, the kernel of our nature, 
is what IS behmd that, and really knows nothing but wilhng and not wilhng, bemg 
content and not content, with all the modifications of this, which are called feelings, 
emotions and passions This is that which produces the other, does not sleep with 
it when it sleeps, and m the same way when it smks m death remams umnjured 
Everythmg, on the contrary, that belongs to hnotoledge is exposed to oblivion , even 
actions of moral significance can sometimes, after years, be only imperfectly recalled, 
and we no longer know accurately and m detail how we acted on a critical occasion. 
But the characier tiself, to which the actions only testify, cannot be forgotten by 
us, it IS now still qmte the same as then.”* 

Character, indeed, has'little in common with the mtellect, but 
depends on the will; for the former is the faculty of judgment and 
the latter of action It is in willing that character discloses its 
qualities, not in deliberation, hence it is possible for a highly intellec¬ 
tual man to possess a bad heart, and for a man of excellent character 

to have a dull head _ 

* The World as Wtll and Idea, vol H, pp 466, 457 and 460. 
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Character, then, is preserved in the will itself, and is the sura- 
total of all the different activities of life manifested in the form of 
feelings, emotions, passions and disposition, it is the product of'' 
expenence We may thus say that desires are modified by experience! 
•of pleasuie and pain, and, in their turn, determine the futuie attitude 
and tendencies of the soul But the will can be considered uncon¬ 
scious only when legarded as force, not when taken to be the reposi¬ 
tory of character, which is nothing other than the sum-total of all 
the different tendencies of the soul For, a tendency is an inclina¬ 
tion towards an end, and points to a conscious oi sub-conseious 
awaieness of the object to be attained Remove this end from the 
mental horizon, and you at once reduce will to pure energy, devoid 
of all those chaiactenstics indicative of the presence of the mind 
which are the concomitants of desire Will stands for deteimina- 
tion in conscious life, and cannot be devoid of consciousness 
Hence, unconscious will is a contradiction in terms It is true that- 
the ego does not proceed with the assistance of deliberation in the 
act of willing, but it is no less true that all acts of willing depend on 
‘chaiacter,’ which is the outcome of past experience Where the 
course of conduct is already detei mined, the act of willing is sub¬ 
conscious, but wheie it is to be worked out accoiding to ciicumstances, 
which may oi may not present themselves as obstacles in the path, 
consciousness appears in the shape of intellect to guide the footsteps of 
the will. 

Besides, theie can ’be no act of willing where there is no 
awareness of a desire of some sort or other, so that awareness is a 
condition precedent to willing But awareness and consciousness aie 
merely tw’O different names foi the same thing , hence, every true 
act of willing IS a conscious act Further, if the will is ‘ blind ’ m 
itself, how can it possibly be benefited by the ‘ lantern ’ (intellect) 
which it employs for the guidance of its steps ^ Either, then, the 
w'lll itself becomes the ‘lantern,’or there is some one else behind it 
who tides on the will and carries the ‘ lantern ’ in his hand. But-” 
when we posit the will as the thing in itself, we deny existence to 
everything else, hence, the will, on Schopenhauers own theory, 
■must itself perfoi-m the function of lighting its own path And 
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because the will can be educated, that is, controlled by knowledge, 
there must be a latent capacity for education in its own nature, since 
we cannot educate stones by packing them together m one case with 
works on knowledge, saj*, the Encyclopmdia Biitannica. Hence, the 
will, when looked at as a thing in itself, can be nothing other than 
consciousness which alone can be the repository of knowledge 
When looked at as force, it is the rhythm of life, m different words, 
the energy of function of consciousness. The truth is that Schopen¬ 
hauer allowed himself to be misled by his wrong nomenclature, and, 
in the confusion which resulted from it, forgot the sound conclu¬ 
sion uhichhe had already arnved at In his ‘ Essay on the Fourfold 
Root of Sufficient Reason ’ he had already held (p 169) — 

“ Now the identitj of the willing with tlio knowing- Subject, in virtue of which 
tlie word ‘1’ includes and designates both is the uodu<i of the Universe, and there¬ 
fore IS ine-'qihcable For we can only comprehend relations between Objects, but 
tw o Objects never can be one, excepting as parts of a whole Here, where the 
Subject IS in question, the rules by w’hich w-e know Objects are no longer applicable, 
and actual identitj' of the know’er with what is known as willing—that is, of Subject 
and Object— IS tmmcdtatch/ qtvon Now, whoevei has clearly realised the utter im- 
possibditj of explaining this identity, will surely concur with me m calling it the 
miracle in the highest degree ” 

Reflection shows that even feelings aie not unconscious states 
of existence though they are invariably free from the companionship 
of the intellect, and at times also tend to make it cloudy 

This will be evident on a little reflection The question is what 
IS a feeling* m itself ’ Is it meiely another name for pure activity or 
energy ’ Surely not, for analysis reveals the fact that feelings differ 
inter se as much as ideas, so that the emotion of hatred is radically 
different from that of love And yet activity is common to both If 
we weie to express this idea in the form of a mathematical equation, 
we should have to say that the emotion of love=eneigy-f the idea t of 
love, and the emotion of hatred=energy+the idea of hatred. Feelings, 

*A feeling might be defined as that m our inward states which cannot by 
any possibility become an element of a percept or of an image,— {Hoffdxng ) 

tThe word‘idea’IS here used in its most comprehensive sense, and signifies 
what IS known as mstmctive consciousness as well as mtellectual thought. 
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then, differ fiom one another not in respect of eneigy, but solelj' and 
simply in respect of the ideas which tinge oui mental activity by 
satuiating the mind with their essence Hence, an emotion is an idea 
converted into a feeling, just as action is an idea liquefied into a pro¬ 
cess and earned into effect by the ego Emotions and feelings are 
thus sub conscious tendencies of life, not because consciousness is not 
present at the time, but because it is neutralized in consequence of 
the feeling whose presence leaves no room for a conscious choice, or 
deliberation, so long as it remains m possession of the field. 

" When we mechanically perform an habitual act ” w rites Bergson (Crealtvc 
Hvolufton, pp 151-2), “when the somnambulist automatically acts his dream, un¬ 
consciousness may be absolute, but this is merely due to the fact that the represen¬ 
tation of the act is held m check by the performance of the act itself which resembles 
the idea so completely, and fits it so exactly, that consciousness is unable to find room 
between them Represmtahon is slopped bp action The proof of this is, that if 
the accomplishment of the act is arrested or thwarted by an obstacle, consciousness 
may reappear It was there, but neutralized by the action n hich fulfilled and 
thereby filled the representation The obstacle creates nothing positive, it simply 
makes a void removes a stopper The inadequacy of the act to representation is 
precisely what we here call consciousness ^Miere many equally possible actions are 
indicated without there bemg any real action (as in a deliberation that has not come 
to an end), consciousness is intense Where the action performed is the only action 
possible (as m activity of the somnambulistic or more generally of automatic kmd), 
consciousness is reduced to nothing Representation and knowledge exist none the 
less m the case if we find a whole senes of systematized movements the last of 
which IS already prefigured in the first, and if, besides, consciousness can flash out of 
them at the shock of an obstacle ” 

Confusion is apt to arise in the mind by the statement that know¬ 
ledge IS necessarily included in the will as a thing in itself, inasmuch 
as the human mind insists on the question, whence came this know¬ 
ledge in the first instance ? Stiictly speakmg, the question itself is 
illogical, since the will as such is pure consciousness and eternal, so 
that the idea of a time limitation cannot affect it in the least And, 
so fai as awareness is concerned, consciousness cannot be said to 
have been devoid of it at any time In other words we cannot 
conceive of a point of time when consciousness may be said to have 
dawned in its own mind for the first time, just as we cannot conceive 
heat as entering into file at a given moment for the first time As a 
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matter of fact, knowledge merely consists in the states of conscious¬ 
ness itself, and in respect to these every soul has an infinite 
capacity, as has been demonstrated in an earlier chapter. We 
shall see later on that this infinite capacity for knowledge is obstructed 
by our individual karmas, and becomes actual as soon as the soul frees 
itself from their evil influence The consciousness of pure spirit, 
then, can only be pictured as full and perfect, and, even if we think 
away the material univeise, which we are capable of doing in 
thought, we must perforce accord the consciousness of his own 
states and being to an omniscient soul The knowledge possessed by a 
Perfect Soul would, then, consist in the knowledge of all that its 
own nature is capable of revealing , it would, to a very large extent, 
not be knowledge of things actually existing, but of the forms of 
all things as lying in the womb of possibility In the knowledge 
which a pure spmt has of itself is included, therefore, the knowledge 
of all that IS, or ever can be , and if we remember the distinction 
between the necessary and contingent action, which Leibnitz clearly 
saw, it will be seen that even the freedom* of the human will can 
present no possible objection to the perfection of the knowledge of 
a pure soul, that is, God 

* The present opportunity may be availed of to look into the question of inre- 
determinism We have seen that will is free by nature, and possesses the power 
of freeing itself from its bondage Hence, every bound soul must become 
free if it exert itself for the destruction of its bonds Here, at the very outset, is 
the destmy of the soul which by the force of its nature is predetermmed for it But 
this very freedom implies the power of electmg for itself whether it will free itself 
from bondage, or contmue m it This amounts to saymg that it is all a question of 
desure When the soul is sdtiated with the fruits of sensual desires, its free nature 
leads it to self-knowledge, t e, the knowledge of its natural freedom, which, dawnmg 
upon it, enables it to destroy its fetters, otherwise no one interferes with its choice 
The knowledge of Self comes, we may say, by the force of destmy for sensual pleasures 
do not make up for bliss, and, as a person who is capable of or who knows himself 
to be capable of great deeds grumbles when thrown m unsmtable environment, so does 
the naturally bhssful soul feel ill at ease even m the midst of worldly prosperity and 
3Qy The soul is like a man who enters his family m the guise of a menial, and, m 
consequence of the excitement caused by actmg the part of a servant m his own house, 
identifies himself with his disguise and work, and forgets that he is the master Now, 
It IS evident that the termmation of his servitude is a simplejl question of his choice ; 
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Such IS the nature of will which has given lisfe to so much fcon- 
fusion of thought Th e cause of error, as already pointed out.fhes'm 

and that nobody can force him into it agamst his will But whether he will ever 
recover the memory or knowledge of his true condition, depends on the nature of the 
forces which debar him from it It is, however, to be mferred that, because the 
excitement of the new position is not bliss itself, his own inner nature will, sooner or 
later, make him dissatisfied with the monotony of servitude, rouse him to a sense of 
his destmy, and set him meditating on it This is the commencement of yoga Here 
IS destmy, but a destiny which no one from outside imposes on him , it is a part of 
himself Those who range themselves m opposition to determmism forget that unless 
the future be capable, at least to some extent, of bemg encompassed by our mtellect 
and of bemg presented to us m terms which are not vague or mdefinite, vam would 
be themner cravmg of the soul for freedom, and equally vam the teaching of religion 
and the exact calculations of saence Even when an artist sets himself to work to 
paint a picture, he has an idea which he tries to produce on the canvas He is free, no 
doubt, to alter this idea as much as he likes, but, m practice, he is controlled by his 
artistic mstmcts and would not, though he could, allow the picture before him to differ 
from that in his mmd Further analysis reveals the fact that the artistic mstmct itself 
IS composed of the elements of past impressions, preserved m the mmd as notions, be¬ 
liefs. tendencies and emotions Will also, thus, harbours its enemy at home,« e, has its 
limitations m its own nature The true sense of freedom %vith reference to will, there¬ 
fore, 18 that it cannot be imposed upon agamst its own choice 

In deahng with the question of freedom of the will, the thing which is generally 
Ignored by philosophers is the element of desire which determines its sphere of activity 
and makes it exert itself It is under the mfluence of this element that will becomes 
manageable by the mtellect Hence it becomes possible to calculate its operations 
even with mathematical precision, provided it be possible to know all its circumstances 
and motives But this is impossible for ordmary humamty, though easy for those m 
vhom omniscience or the true kmd of clairvoyance has dawned. 

We fear, we are differmgfrom Ber^on in laymg down the above views on the 
question of mdividual freedom But Bergson's fear of determinism, and his anxiety 
to keep the door closed against it, have earned him off his legs He declines to define 
what his idea of freedom expresses, for the reason that that would ensure the victory 
of determmism against free will The utmost that this acute thinker has committed 
himself to comes to no more than saymg that * freedom is the relation of the concrete 
self to the act which it performs' But he is careful enough to add immcdiatcl> that 
‘ this relation is indefinable, just because we are free ' Thus, m spite of his fine 
analjEcs of tlie ideas of duration, extcnsity, multiphcitj, and the like, one is entitled 
to dismiss him from the mmd, simply because he docs not enable us to understand his 
rotion of freedom But taking the word in its ordinary significance, * <•, as impljang 
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the wrong nomenclature, for it is not permissible to talk of will 
except with reference to a conscious being, so that its employment as a 

an absence of restraint or necessity, it is obvious that the notion of absolute freedom is 
a purely imaginary concept Even the ‘ gods' are not free from all kmds of necessity 
whatsoever. Fun must bum, water must flow, activity must ever remain opposed to 
inaction, and so forth On Beigson’s own showing, even pure duration itself is 
doomed to evpenence any particular sensation only once, m all its eternal enduring 
But freedom means the power to do anythmg at will, and would be robbed of all its 
fascmation^and value if there remains a single must to bend the will, for such a mtist 
will be clearly a symbol of necessity pure and simple What, then, is the meamng of 
freedom of the will ’ 

If we analyse the idea of necessity which attaches itself to things, we observe it 
falhng into two categories First comes the class m which it is only functional, asm 
the above instances But the second mcludes all those cases of necessity where it is 
not functional, but a something, a check or restramt, imposed by envwonment and 
circumstances, external to the organism, or naturb It is m the second class of 
necessity that the idea of restraint is located, for that which is functional can hardly 
be called a restramt Hence, the ego, conceived as pure flux, t e , duration, must be 
regarded as free Pure duration is, however, determined by its very nature to 
endure, which amounts to saying that it cannot refuse to do so Here is the tnumph 
of determinism again which Bergson justly dreads 

The highest conception of freedom is conceivable only m connection with an 
emancipated soul, t c , God, and yet even He is predetermmed to certam acts, e g , 
He must exist, because existence is His nature Man can and may put an end to his 
life, but suicide does not appear to be a divine prerogative m any sense But, gmw 
the performance of an act to which one is predetermmed by nature is not the cause 
of pam, rather, on the contrary, is its free performance a source of ease and joy, we 
do not regard it as a restraint on freedom. Besides, vohtion always seeks pleasure 
as its motive, and the highest form of pleasure is compatible only with the perform¬ 
ance of action which is most agreeable to one's nature Freedom, then, may he 
said to remam unaffected by the performance of action in agreement with one's nature 
bi so far, then, as the ego acts, it may be said to be free, for all activity is the mani¬ 
festation of wnll, and will is determmed to activity by its very nature 

Again, masmuch as all acts are performed by will, we may go further and say 
that every act IS a free act on the part of will We must, however, bear m mmd the 
distinction between deliberation and actmg The resolve to act and the actual perform¬ 
ance of the act, howsoever strictly m accord with the revive, are two different 
thmgs, since m the former freedom is more illusory than real If one is free to 
resolve m any way, why deliberate at all ’ Dehberation is mamly directed towards 
mdividual advantage, and, of all the possible methods, suggested to the dehberative 
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term expressive of pure force cannot but lead to confusion, sooner or 
later It is curious that so simple a truth should have escaped the 
notice of men like Schopenhauer, whose conception of will as the thing 
in itself IS formed regardless of the distinction between the conscious 
and the unconscious, as is evident from the following from “ The 
World as Will and Idea ” {vol I, pp I4l-li2) — 

“Whoever has gamed the knowledge that his will is the real inner nature 
of his phenomenal being, which manifests itself to him as idea will find that of 
itself it affords him the Key to the Knowledge of the bemg of the whole nature , for 
he now transfers it to all those phenomena which are not given to him, hke his own 
phenomenal existence, both m direct and mdirect knowledge, but only m the latter, 
thus merely one-sidedly as idea alone He will recognize this will of which we are speak- 
mg not only m those phenomenal existences which exactly resemble his own, m men 
and animals as their inmost nature, but the course of reflection will lead him to 
recognize the force which germinates and vegetates in the plant, and indeed the 
force through which the crystal is formed, that by which the magnet turns to the 
north pole, the force whose shock he experiences from the contact of two different 
kmds of metals, the force which appears m the elective affimties of matter as 
repulsion and attraction, decomposition and combmafion, and, lastly, even gravitation, 
which acts so powerfully throughout matter, draws the stone to the earth and the 
earth to the sun,—all these, I say, he 17111 recognize as different only m their phenome¬ 
nal existence, but m their inner nature as identacal, as that which is directly known 
to him so intimately and so much better than anythmg else, and which in its most 
distmct manifestation is called wall.” 

consciousness, the one chosen is that which seems to secure the utmost advantage, 
under given circumstances Circumstances, then, determme the future activity of 
rational bemgfs But what can circumstances possibly mean unless ideas, desires, 
motives, interests and the hke ’ Compulsion, whether moral or phymcal, stops short 
here, for the very fact of dehberation is an mdication that m a great majority of cases 
the will enjoys something more than what IS termed Hobson's choice Besides, when 
once the mmdis made up and the resolution formed, action itself is performed by the 
ego of Its own volition, however much it might have been predetermmed to it by the 
previous mental determmation The act, or rather the impulse which leads to 
activity, depends, for its mition, on the volition of the ego itself, and cannot possibly 
be started by any external force The utmost that outside force can achieve is to 
lead the ego to dehberate over tKe advantage, or disadvantage, of the move which 
It IS desired to make, and thus secure its assent, by argument, or some other mtellec- 
tual method of persuasion; but the performance of action depends exclusively on the 
volition of the ego itself Thus, every act of the ego, as known to us in the process 
willing, IS free But smce, at the [moment of vacillation, the choice of possible- 
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But this surreptitious levelling of differences is possible 
•only in the region of abstractism pure and simple, so far as 
concrete nature is concerned, she does not lend herself to 
Schopenhauer’s scheme of reducing everything to one differ- 
€nceless existence or force, the will-to-be, as he calls it 
Whether it was the Kantian philosophy or the Upantsads which were 
responsible for his error, we do not know, but it is clear that 
chemical afiSmty, gravitation and will are not quite the same thing 
It may be urged that as substances exist by themselves and'inde¬ 
pendently of any outside cause, they should be deemed to be existing 
by virtue of their own will, which, for that reason, must be termed 
the will-to-be; but the argument completely breaks down in the 
case of the atoms of matter which cannot be supposed to be iorming 
a mental resolve to continue to exist from moment to moment. In any 
other case also the supposition is not supported by valid argument. 

We must now turn to memory, or rather to perception, in the 
first instance, on which memory lests 

Mateiialistic philosophers, ignorant of the nature of the soul, are 
apt to regard perception as a nurionng of the sensory shmuhts in a 
central part of the brain or the nervous system But this is too 

paths IS determined by individual circumstances, and smce action is merely a carrying 
nut of the final resolve previously made, determinism may claim to have established 
the fact that only one path was possible for the ego, for it could not but be guided 
byitsrulmg passion and motive The supporters of free will may, however, retort 
by saying that dehberation was the act of mtellect, not of will But even this does 
not advance their cause any further, masmuch as will faithfully cames out the final 
resolutions of mtellect, except in so far as they are modified by the mtellect itself, at 
subsequent stages of activity Moreover, mtellect and will are merely two aspects of 
the same thmg, bemg different functions of the soul 

It follows that true freedom belongs to him alone who is not concerned m calculat- 
mg the advantages or disadvantages of his actions Therefore, he alone can be free 
who cannot be affected by ‘circumstances ’, m other words, freedom is the essential 
nttnbute, hence the nature, of him alone of all beings, who is self-sufficient The 
Emancipated Soul alone IS free m this sense, therefore The unredeemed ego, when 
looked at as will, is subject to the dommion of his ideas and motives, that is, desires, 
nnd cannot be said to be free We thus come back, in this round-about fashion, to 
the old Indian doctrme of bondage, which can be overthrown only bysacnficmg 
-desires, as the Scriptures teach 
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fanciful to be true. There are several reasons that lead us to reject the 
brain h 34 )othesis of consciousness 

Finals', the brain is a material, that is to say, an atomistic sub¬ 
stance, and it is impossible that an atomistic substance can be the seat 
of perception; for it can never percdve the whole of an object by 
any possibility at a time This is a matter of observation which can 
be verified at any moment m front of a mirror. For a mirror not 
being an unit, but an agglomeration of atoms or parts, different parts 
of its surface reflect different parts of the object, so that no one part 
of it is seized of the whole reflection at any time Hence it is impos¬ 
sible for any part of the mirror, and, theiefore, also for any other ato¬ 
mistic thing, to take cognizance of, in other words, to perceive, the 
whole of an object, at one and the same time But perception means no¬ 
thing if not the seizing on the part of the mind of the whole and every 
part -of an object at one and the same time Therefore, it is clearly not 
a case of a pure mirroring of the stimulus in a composite substance, like 
a looking-glass The perceiving substance will have to be a non-compo- 
aite, that is to say, a simple thing, if perception is to be a reality of 
'experience Should we now seek to get over the difliculty by saying 
that conscious communications are despatched to the centralmost part 
from the surrounding portions of the area involved in the reflection 
of dn object ? But who will be willing to undertake to account for 
the correct Sorting, and re-adjustment of the infinity of messages that 
will be received by the central part in the operation ? not there 
be a great danger of miscarriage of at least some of the multitudinous 
cnss-cross currents and communications that will be speeding, in hot 
haste, to take their proper places in the central part ^ And what of 
the congestion, which is not unlikely to hold up the lines of communi¬ 
cation when it occurs ? Will it never occur ’ and how will it be 
relieved if it does ? The image, too, which will be thus formed in the 
central part will have a double character, one part of it will consist of 
perception proper of that much portion of the reflection which 
has actually fallen on its surface, and the rest of it, say, ninty-nine 
per cent of the percept, will be nothing but a bundle of messages 
from the surrounding parts—in other words, a strange amalgam of 
what IS termed direct testimony and hearsay, in legal phraseology 1 
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Lastly, if the composition of the central part itself be conceived 
to be atomistic, it will give rise, over again, to the same difficulty, 
which the argument sought to avoid; but if it be a simple unit, 
then it will be much better to hold at once that such a simple unit 
as IS endowed with the power to preceive cannot be an atom of 
matter, but must be a unit of the spirit substance, i e , the soul * 
It will be observed that nothing else but an atom is endowed with 
indivisibility, which is the mark of individuality, in the region of 
matter, so that if consciousness is not the property lof its atoms it 
cannot be fixed on to or made to reside in matter in any other way. 
The case with the perceptions of the senses other than sight is still 
more striking For it is possible to think of a visual image as a 
composite thing; but it is not possible to do so with reference to the 
other kinds of perceptions Smell, for instance, is pleasant or un¬ 
pleasant, and IS wholly incapable of being conceived in any sense as 
endowed with parts Even m the case of visual images it is fallacious 
to think that perceptions have length and breadth and thickness like 
things in the world outside The pages of this book have length and 
breadth, and the book itself has so many inches of thickness , but 
the idea of it in the mind has neither length nor breadth nor thick¬ 
ness For an idea is purely a state of consciousness, a kind of affection 
or awareness, not a material thing. The following from a materialistic 
thinker may be taken to be the death-knell of the brain hypothesis 
(Normal and Abnormal Psychology, by Boris Sidis, p. 24) 

' A fallacy prevalent among the medical profession and now also among the 
populace IS the pladng of the psychic hfe in the brain The neurologist, the pathologist 
ridicule the old Greek belief that the place of the muid is in the heart Modern science 

* For if the atom be deemed to be only endowed with a primitive nucleus of pure 
tactile sensitivity, then it will be impossible for it to develop out vision, taste, smell, 
hearmg, and the higher functions of the mmd, since these are in no sense modifications 
of the sense of touch But if it be regarded that all kinds of conscious functions he 
dormant in the atomic constitution, and only need unfoldment on the removal of the 
causes of obstruction, then the atomic consciousness should be endowed with omni¬ 
science (see The Confluence of Opposites, Lecture HI (A)), which should be actually 
manifested whenever an atom of matter is isolated and separated off from all other 
atoms But this is opposed to observed facts, for nobody has ever found the least 
reasonito associate full knowledge with an atom of matter. 
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has discovered that the heart is nothing but a hollow muscle, a blood pump at b^ 
the place of mental processes is in the bram This medical behef now circulating m the 
popular and semi-saentific hterature of today differs but httle from the ancient 

,t IS just as falladous and superstitions Itistruethatpsychiclifeisaconromitant 

variable function of nervous processes and bram activity, but neurosis is not the ca^ 
of psychosis The bram does not secrete thought as the liver secretes bUe ine 
mmd is not m the brain, nor m fact is the mmd anywhere m the universe of space ; 
for psychosis is not at aU a physical spatial process As fallacious and supersbbous 
IS the recent tendency of medical mvesbgatiou to localize psychic processes, to place 
different psychic processes m different seats or locahties of the brain, thusimplymg 
that each psychic process respectively IS plai^d inside some cerebral centre or ne^ 
cells Psychic life IS no doubt the concomitant of nervous bram activity, andcert^ 
psychic processes may depend on defimte local bram processes, but the gtven 
process is not situated m a defimte bram centre, nor for that matter is i si 
anywhere m space ” 


It IS not possible to explain the conscious phenomena even on 
the basis of mechanical motion A change of conscious states does 
not imply motion of parts or groups in the same sense as Mch motion 
will bear[in the region of matter Says Dr. Boris Sidis (i orm 
Abnormal Psychology, p 20) 

“Change certamly is mamfested m of 

but this change IS not the physical change of translocabom energN% but 

consciousness may, no doubt, be regarded as actmtj, ^ saences 

this activity IS not the energy of mechanics Activity in mec psychic 

means molar, molecular, or atomic movement of matter throug sp , . 

activity IS not a translation of matter through space, a thought is not 
havmg extension, weight and locomotion ” 

We have seen that an idea has neither length, nor ^ 

thickpess But has it got parts ’ Most certamly no assem- 

and can have none The idea of an assembly is no 
Wage of ideas of individuals, nor that of a boo a^vo^ book-bind- 
tal sheets bound together to resemble a book or oast- 

mg department in the mind where loose 

ed together to form a book 1 It is possible to tear ronable 

but It will be ludicrous to say that its idea in t^ 

of being torn and mutilated, page by page ’ Wit w a 

will that be effected ’ The mmd has no hands with which to tra 

the pages of the mental book, to make it correspon (an a a 
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:and without a mistake) to the tearing process m the external world 
The book that is torn becomes so much rubbish , but the idea of the 
torn book in the mind is not rubbish , it is an idea, as perfect and 
•complete as that of the book itself. Only it now represents a tom 
mutilated book instead of an undamaged one A torn up idea will be ' 
-an absurdity ; and mutilated knowledge, nonsense ' 

Again, tbepictuie in the looking-glass is formed by the stimulus 
itself, the glass contributing nothing to its formation. It consists 
-only in the reflection of the rays of light that emanate from the object 
m front of the reflecting surface But mental pictuies are not formed 
that way An idea has no parts of which it may be deemed to be 
composed The material mirror is ignorant of the reflection , if it 
•could feel its contact, it would merely be aware of a kind of 
sketch or plan as a sensation of touch, but would know nothing else It 
would have no knowledge in the qualitative sense , it would not per- 
-ceive^ colour, nor sensations like sweet and sour relish, pleasant or 
unpleasant smells, nor sounds , and it would never know any such 
thing as the import of words, and judgment 

The idea in the mmd is not formed by the external stimulus, 
'because the stimulus is only matter or motion m some form, 
not consciousness It can give rise to a picture only in the mechani- 
'Cal way , but such a picture will not be tantamount to perception, as 
we have just seen If a feeling of awareness arises in the mind on the 
receipt of the excitation from the without, it is not due to the stimu¬ 
lus in reality For being matter or motion m its nature it can only 
give rise to a material or mechanical phenomenon, heat, motion, etc., 
^but not .to a sense of awareness, which is possible only because the 
perceiving entity is itself an intelligent substance, and capable both 
-of feeling its affections and of responding to external nature, with 
knowledge and innate thought Take away consciousness from the per- 
' ceiving mind, replace it with a piece of looking-glass and no power 
to evoke conscious manifestation will be left m the stimulus Even 
when the mmd is engaged elsewhere, the senses are found to be iries- 
ponsive The eye may even reflect the picture of a thing mechani- 
-cally, but if the mind is not attentive to it, there will be no cognition 
-pf the object 
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This IS sufficient to show that cognitions are not constituted by the 
excitations whose function is thus reduced to a mere invoca¬ 
tion They only call forth what is within ; they are incapable of 
creating or manufacturing knowledge, perception or ideas (!in any 
other sense 

What IS knowledge itself, then ? It is, certainly, not matter. It 
is something entirely different from matter It has neither colour, 
nor taste, nor smell, nor touch, nor any other matenal quality The 
peiception of the material qualities and attributes does, no doubt, 
appertain to consciousness, but the perceptions themselves are devoid 
of them ; m other words, perceptions arise in a substance that is it¬ 
self devoid of the matenal nature, that is to say, of the sensible quali¬ 
ties of matter If any one finds it difficult to perceive the force of 
this observation, let him try to find out what is the colour of the 
idea of a red object, and what that of a yellow one , what is the smell 
of an idea like, and what is its taste ’ In this way he will soon per¬ 
ceive that sensible qualities do not appertain to the subject of know¬ 
ledge, and the ideas are equally devoid of them Hence knowledge 
is independent of matter, though material excitation is needed, in our 
case, to call it out of the recesses of ithe partless substance to which it 
pertains 

If ideas were composed of parts they would be made of some 
sort of a material, which would be either conscious or unconscious 
But in the former case its units would be in -reality only so many 
souls, every one of which'would have its own separate consciousness, 
which would mean the multiplication ofia percept exactly as many 
times as the number of conscious units m consciousness But this is 
absurd, for our consciousness does not endorse the supposition And 
in the latter case, unconscious matter will never be able to constitute 
a state of consciousness, 'as we have already seen _ 

The illusion that seems to underlie the notion of an idea being 
composed of parts will be dispelled readily if we recall the image o 
a house that is being dismantled, which must have come within every 
one’s observation We are liable to imagine that as the house is ma e 

of parts which may be pulled to pieces, brick by brick, so must its 

mental counterpart be composed of some sort of mental bricks. 
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to correspond so exactly to the progress of the work of demolition. 
The fallacy lies in the illusion of stability of the mental picture, 
/which is treated like the object in the world The truth is that 
the stinmlus is changing every moment, and new ideas are 
I being called forth by it. EJven in the looking-glass the image is 
not stable There is a continuous emanation of the shmultts from 
the object, so that the image in the glass itself is never the same 
for two successive moments In the instance of the house that is 
being dismantled fresh stimulus is likewise being radiated from it m 
all directions continuously, and there is no wonder if a conesponding 
changing image is evoked every time by it in the perceiving con¬ 
sciousness 

In the region of consciousness we have not only ideas that are 
partless, but a whole thought oi psychosis, as it is termed, is also part¬ 
less Two entiiely separate ideas cannot coexist in the mind The 
mere fact that they are pxesent simultaneously in consciousness is 
sufficient to combine them into a unity Difficult as this is to realize, it 
is nevertheless a fact that has not remained unnoticed by psychologists. 
Its explanation is to be found m what is termed mental synthesis 
But we shall let Dr Boris Sidis state the case for the mental synthesis 
in his own woids (see Normal and Abnormal Psychology, pages 113— 
117 and 230-232) 

" One of the fundamentals of psychology is mental ^thesis Objects that 
appear ivithm the same consciousness are synthetized m a unity, if they are taken 
cogmzance of An object may be presented to consciousness, and another object 
may be similarly perceived They remain two and separate as long as conscious¬ 
ness does not take cognizance of their duahly, of their bemg two objects, but as soon 
as the*two appear in consciousness together and are perceived as two, they are by this 
very fact synthetized into unity This is a pomt which may not possibly be so clear, 
and IS also hard to realize for those who have been used to work m concrete sciences 
The reason is that the mind is accustomed to dwell on the object of thought, not on the 
function of thought itself, and is therefore used to take the object for the thought 
The confusion between the thought that possesses the thought and the object of thought 
^is a fallacy that is as a rule committed by the mtelligence tramed to busy itself only 
with external objects Our reader sees,iof course, through this fallacy, he knows that 
the thmg of the idea and the idea of the thing are not identical The paper on which 
I wnte is white and is five inches wide and, eight mches long, but my idea of the paper 
is neither white nor has it so many inches m width and length 
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“ !nie same fellacy, however, as not so very obvious when it appears under a 
somewhat different guise Ihe object of thought has parts, therefore it is coududed 
that the thought of the object must also be made up of corresponding parts. Becansel 
the chain m the external world is made up of so many hnks, it is coududed that the 
idea ofthediam IS made up of so many ideas of hnks, and that the total sum of the 
ideas of the hnks forms the idea of tiie cham The idea of the chrnn, however, is not 
n mere juxtaposilion of so many ideas of hnks. The ideas of the links would have 
remamed m the juxtaposed disconnected condition, bad they not been connected and 
synthetized m one new idea, the idea of the diain... One realizes the impossibihty 
and absurdity of subdividing an idea. We can have an idea of a tUrd of a pound, but 
it IS absurd to talk of a tlurd of an idea of a pound. A third of a an idea is simply so 
much nonsense. But why is it absurd to subdivide an idea ’ Why is it nonsense to 
speak of having a half, a third, a quarter or any fraction or part of an idea ? Evidently 
hecatisc an idea i-s cssentiaUg a synthesis, a unity, and has no parts ... We can 
have an idea of half a book, but it is certainly absurd to have half an idea of a book It 
means nothing at all, the idea itself hns not been formed, and as such, as an idea, it is 
totally absent A separate ^'nthesism consciousness is requisite m order to have an 
aggregation, or association of ideas cognized as one Ideas do not meet, assoiaate and 
form a umty, mental synthesis is required . . Consciousness is not an association of 
independently existing ideas, images, feehngs and sensations Mental events must 
form a umty, a ^thesis m the total psychic life of some p?s cho-biological organim- 
tion Disconnected words of a sentence thought by a senes of thinkers do not give rise 
to that unified mental proces wHch goes to form the psychic e-\penence of the mean¬ 
ing of the sentence The words must be cognized by the consciousness of one psycho- 
biological organism Ideas, images, fedmgs, emotions, volitions do not meet on 
independent ground, associate, fuse and go to form a umty, a new idea or feeling 
Experiences m different mmds do not combme and associate to form a new syn e- 
sis . In order to get some form of cognizance or some form of ciqjenence Oj. sensa 
tions and ideas there must be some one orgamc consciousness that experiences or lives 
through the psychic events Thoughts, feelings, ideas, images and sensations are 
occurrences m some one psychic mdividuahty, a psycho-bio’ogical or p^cho-phj*siologi- 
cal organism, an organism which possesses the hvmg synthetic umty of conscio^ess. 
From a purely physiological standpoint we may term this hvmg oigamc nm^ o con 
scionsness—a subject . « This holds true of all psychic life, "froai the very oTirest 
representative of mental Lfe to the verj highest, such as the self-co^cio^ess of 

man, . The subject, or the unity of the psycho-physiological mdividuahty canno. 

be represented by a series, whether temporal or spatial, as a senes cea^s to e ^'ty 
or a synthesis For a senes of independent events remains a senes, whae the ^the^ 
sis or unify of the senes is a superadded event, A senes of psychic events must 
exist in and for some p^chic unity lor individualitv which stands for the organic 
unity of consciousnes, or for the synthesis of consciousness, no matter what the 
type of consdousness is, low or high, anunal or human . . Psychic contents or 
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states of consciousness are always found m connection with some individuality 
The mdividualily may be of a high or of a very low type, it may be that of a man. 
or it may be that of a fly, but it must be some one conscious bemg that synthetizes 
7 the psychic state . For if self-consciousness be reduced to a senes, it may be 
(pertinently asked with'John Stuart Mill, ‘How can a senes be aware of itself as a 
)senes?’ " 

Thus, perception may be said to represent the element of mental 
reaction on the receipt of the afferent stimulus, which but for the 
reaction, would only exhaust itself in the shape of movement. It 
might impart motion to the brain cells, but can never give nse to a 
knowledge of the object, that is, to a sense of awareness of its pre¬ 
sence Suppress mental reaction, and you reduce consciousness 
to a photo of the object on the retina and the movements in the 
brain and nervous centres, with no one to perceive or to cognize ! ^ 

Further, the act of perception takes place only m the mind, not 
by the' mind going over ‘ bodily ’ to the spot where the particular 
object seen is actually lying , for no one has yet seen the mind moving 
out of the body on such a cognitive quest Besides, if this were the 
case, we should never see the whole of a big object at a time, 
as attention could then be directed only to a small portion of its 
surface, since it is distance alone which widens the field of vision. 
Moreover, distant objects would appear very diffeient from what 
they do, if the faculty of perceiving actually went over to them. 
Illusion would also be impossible then, for it arises m consequence of 
a misapprehension of the nature of the stimulus. Furthermore, 
things would not appear large or small, as the distance varied 

When we look at the slides of the realistiscope, through that 
ingenious little instrument, we feel convinced that perception cannot 
take place on the object, for if it did so take place, there ought to 
be no difference between the double picture in the instrument and 
j the object cognized by the mind. Not only is this not the case, but, 

’ on the contrary, there is hardly any resemblance between them. 
There is a double picture in the iirstrument, but the mind sees only 
one object, and, in place of the small plane surface which the picture 
presents to the naked eye, a life-sized, life-like object is seen by the 
mind If peiception took place on the object, it is difficult to conceive- 
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how this deception could be caused. Illusion may be due to a hasty 
glance at an object; but here the more intently one looks at the picture, 
the clearer becomes the deceptive image m the mind Neither the 
glasses of the realistiscope, nor its pictures, are, at all, like the fused 
and magnified image which the mind actually preceives Clearly, 
then, the act of perception does not take place on the pictures 
Neither can it take place on the glasses, because there is no image 
on them Besides, if visual perception were to take place on them, 
they, at least, ought to be visible 

The effect of the ingenious device employed in the realistiscope 
IS to modify the light rays transmitted by the pictures, so as to 
make them resemble those which emanate from the original object. 
Hence, when the image from such modified ravs is formed on the 
retina, the mind, guided by the resemblance between the realisti- 
scopic excitation and that from the normal object, operates upon it 
in its usual way, thus calling up the mental image of a life-sized * 
object capable of being the original cause of the sensation actually 
felt 

The fact that the illusion of the realistiscope continues, in spite 
of the awareness of its nature, proves that reason has nothing to do 
with the perceptive work of the mind, for otherwise the mentally 
* projected ’ image ought to resemble the slides on disillusionment 
It IS thus deal that nothing but the quality of the external vibra¬ 
tions determines the nature of the mental image 

When the sensory excitation reaches the peicipient consciousness 
It encounters and challenges the will in the centres of perception 
The shock, ^ e , the sensation, caused by the disturbance, then rouses 
attention, which, summoning to its aid the ideas and concepts residing 
in the sub-conscious region of the will, proceeds to investigate the 
situation Of the ideas which appear on the threshold of conscious¬ 
ness, those that have the same rhythm with those in the arrested 
sensation vibrate in sympathy with the external stimulus, as if ^ 
welcoming theii brethren from the outside, and thus give use to 
percepbon 

These ideas and concepts exist in the mind not separately, 
like photos in an album, but as a heterogeneous mass of seething 
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ctive potentialities, %e, knowledge unmanifest. They are not 
eparable from one another like things juxtaposed in space, but 
aterpenetratmg. Hence, when one of them is thrown into vibration, 
he rest become, as it were, suppressed The result is that the 
ubrating idea stands out in the field of consciousness as an illuminated 
»b] ect in an unilluminated field Thus is formed the image which islper- 
ieived Hence, the statement that the mind itself assumes the form 
)f the object which it cognizes 

It will be seen that general, or detail-less, perception precedes 
;he knowledge of particulars, for detailed cognition is an intellectual 
process and begins with the isolation of parts from the undivided 
inity of perception With the aid of the innate forms of understand- 
ng, attention * cuts up ’ the perceived mass into ‘individuals,’ and 
:hese into organs and parts It then resolves them, in a similar 
manner, into the different elements of which they are composed, and 
thus learns their composition 

When the rays from a section of the external world impinge on 
the eye, they originate certain movements in the nerves of the brain 
These movements, or vibrations, together with the then pi evading 
feeling'of the organism, constitute the sensation which the ego feels 
and becomes -awaie of If this sensation is a commonplace one, and 
does not interest the ego sufficiently to engage its attention, the 
movements are allowed to discharge themselves into motor reactions 
with which they are associated, through habit, otherwise the ego 
arrests them in the course of their progress and invites the intellect 
to determine their cause or causes Attention* then comes into play, 

''Some psychologists see m attention the consciousness of an attitude, rather 
than an attitude of consciousness, but they seem to lose sight of the important fact 
that both the body and the mmd act and react on one another, so that it is possible 
to secure the attention of the ego, by throwmg the body mto some particular attitude, 
3ust as it IS possible to make the body assume that very attitude by an act of vohtion, 
Li the latter case, the visible attitude of the body is all that there is to mdicate the 
stateSof the mmd, and may give rise to the inference that attention is always preceded 
by the bodily attitude In reahly, however, wiH itself is capable'of throwmg the body 
mto the attitude of attention With Bergson, we may say that the elementary work of 
attention may be compared to that of a telegraph clerk who, on receipt of an important 
dispatch, sends it back word for word, m order to check its accuracy. The analytical 
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and lays itself bare to be operated upon by the object outside in the 
world. This results in the formation, in the alieady familiar wa3% oi 
the mental image which is pushed into the lime-light, so to speak. 

Perceptions, then, are determined by the quality of the excita- 
tion, which varies with the circumstances Consequently, the mind, al 
times, perceives big objects as small, and vice versa It is, however, 
not the* object which becomes big or small, but only its mental coun¬ 
terpart, the nature of which is determined by that of the excitation, 
e g , the moon we see is not the real moon at all, but its mental 
image formed by the mind. Since a small moon at a little distance 
would cause the same sensation as a bigger one at a proportionately 
greater distance, the perceiving faculty is satisfied the moment the 
coincidence between the inner vibrations and the external excitation 
IS attained Hence, the size and distance of the ‘ projected ’ mental 
image are determined by the nature of the excitation This explains 
why little children imagine the moon to be near at hand, and babies in 
arms vainly tiy to seize it 

We can perhaps now underetand the nature of the unlimited 
perception an Emancipated Soul will enjoy in nirvana Consideimg 
that the entire sensible world is presented to the senses and the mind, 
from moment to moment, in all the richness and brilliancy of colour. 


work of attention is only an endeavoar to attain to a moreiperfect synthesis It is im- 
posable to eiqilain the whole range of the phenomena of attention on the materialistic 
hypothesis, or the effect-theory, as Wilham James has termed it; we can only satisfy 
our understandmg by saying that the soul’s mterest, in the movements gomg on around 
it, causes it to turn its Twinil and attend attentively to any jiarticular object or detaO. 
The pow er of the soul to countermand and override the mclination of attention, which 
has not recmved due consideration at the hands of materialisbc psychologists, is, in no 
sense, capable of explanation on their hypothesis. If attention is the effect of, and 
called up, by the afferent stunulation, or of ideas connected therewith, how is its inlnbi- 
tion bj an act of willmg, on the part of the ego, to be explamed ? Prof William 
James is himself mclined agamst the effect-theory, as he distinctly saj s, on p 44S n of 
the first volume of his ‘ Prmdples of Psychology-.’ In its nature, attention signifies 
the convergence of the inner forces of life to a point, constantly movmg m the 
present and forming the medium of sensation and cognition between the mdividual 
organism and the outside world It is the pomt of mental concentration, and implies 
an attitude of will when it may be said to be of tenston 
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onb' as an affection of the ego, and that this affection is not an 
affection of the entire ego, but of only an infinitesimally small portion 
of its substance, it is easy to realize the infinite nature of the full 
pelception that will result if the entire mass of the intelligent sub¬ 
stance were set free to vibrate simultaneously and at once. The 
teaching of Religion that the soul is endowed with infinite percep¬ 
tion by nature is thus perfectly true Wa shall have an opportunity 
of studj mg the nature of the causes that interfere with the function¬ 
ing of this faculty of infinite perception later on , it will suffice here 
to point out that the union of spiiit and matter is the cause of the 
limitation of perception and knowledge both, so that the Perfect Ones 
who are free from the crippling companionship of matter enjoy 
infinite perception and knowledge, because m the absence of a limit¬ 
ing cause the natural function of Spirit is indicated m Their case, m 
the fullest degree. 

Passing on to a consideration of memory, it will be seen that it 
differs from sense-perception only m so far that the stimulus which 
occasions it does not proceed from an object m the outside world, but 
arises within the mind itself. The self-same mental ‘ elements ’ that 
vibrate in perception are also thrown into vibration m recollection, 
the imperfections of which are due to the very nature of the will 
itself For, in the will impressions blend and interpenetrate to such 
an extent that often it is impossible to isolate and recall any particu¬ 
lar sensation whole and entire Hence, the images which are con¬ 
structed with the aid of these recalled sensations are generally 
mutilated, wrongly grouped, and full of false detail This should not 
happen if theie were a place where memory-images were stored 
separately, as pictures m a gallery, or photos m an album 

Besides, whenever there is inner excitation of the senses, as m 
intense concentration, mind forms and projects into the limelight of 
conscious thought such distinct and life-like images as deceive the 
individual These are known as hallucination, although to the indivi¬ 
dual concerned they are quite real, the most striking cases being 
those in which the senses of sight and touch are excited at the 
same time. Whence could these hallucinatory images arise, unless 
they be the offspring of the mind itself ? It will be remembered 
27 
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that they are not composite, but partless states, and not separable 
from the mind, imagination or will in any sense. They must, there¬ 
fore, exist in the mind fully dressed, and only stand m need of 
the invocatory message to which they seem to be ever eager to 
respond. 

What, then, is memory ’ Is it a store-house of facts and figures, 
as such, or a register or record of past experiences and events ? That 
the past is preserved in the mind, in some form, is beyond dispute, 
since glimpses of it are caught now and then even after a supposed 
•obliteration. The wonderful memory of hypnotic subjects and men 
who have undergone the expenence of drowning, suffices to prove 
the preservation of every event in the past Now, memory means 
nothingif not the recollection of a past event, ze., the lecurrence, 
in consciousness, of an experience already undergone, or of a sensation 
already felt Hence, the difference betweep perception and recollec¬ 
tion lies only in this that while the excitation which occasions the 
former comes from without, that which bnngs the latter originates 
within the mind itself The sense of familianty, which is associated 
with recognition and wanting in cognition, would appear to be the 
psychological effect of the fact that matters of detail furnished by 
the mind are verified by observation in the object, whence the feel¬ 
ing * I knew it ’ ’ 

But this is observed at its best only in the presence of the 
object itself. For recognition proper takes place only in the pre¬ 
sence of the object, when mental images hasten to overlie the sensa¬ 
tion that is actual. Hence when the object is only mentally recalled, 
the effort of recollection gives nse to images that, finding no sub¬ 
stantial sensation to slip into, remain evanescent and fleeting—the 
shadowy ghosts of events, rather than actualities of perception 

Observation will show that memory consists in (a) a set or system 
of mechanisms or devices that are helpful m recalling mental states, 
that is to say, ideas, images, sensations and the like, which are too shy 
to show themselves unless called, and (6) in the subjective states them- 
selves In addition to these the effect, hence the memory, of our 
experiences is pieserved also m the shape of the modifications of 
character or disposition, as already noticed 
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The system of mechanical deuces, it will be seen, is necessary, 
because ideas do not put in an appearance without being called out, in 
the first instance, though they exist ready to rush out into the 
limelight at all times. As for the system of mnemonical mechanisms, 
two kinds of devices are comprised in it, namely, firstly, those that 
reproduce movements, bodily and vocal, and, secondly, those that call 
up images and other forms of subjective states 

We shall first of all turn to the motor mechanisms that are ‘ set 
in motion as a whole by an initial impulse, in a close system of 
automatic movements which succeed each other in the same order, 
and, together, take the same length of time ’ (Matl&r and Memory by 
H Bergson). The learning of a lesson by heart is an instance of this 
kind. As Bergson observes, this memory is nothing but a set of 
intelligently constructed mechanisms which enable a living being 
to adapt itself or himself to a given situation in the present It is 
very common among those lower forms of life which are solely guided 
by their instincts Habit rather than memory, it acts our past, but 
does not call up its image 

As for the preservation of the effect of experience, it is obvious 
that will IS principally concerned where the past is preserved in the 
form of modification of disposition or charactei, font is directly affect¬ 
ed by experience And this will be found to hold good with respect 
to all kinds of mental impressions, in so far as such impressions 
imply experience and are a source of education to the will For no 
mental impression is altogether devoid of effect, so that it is impos¬ 
sible for it not to affect or influence one’s instincts or chaiactei in 
some way This is sufficient to show that memory is intimately 
associated with the will. 

In the will also lies the initial difficulty which is experienced 
when we try to learn anything new, for it is not easy to make it 
respond to particulai ideas or to force it into particulai attitudes 
against its inclinations and temperament. Hence, so long as atten¬ 
tion IS fixed elsewhere, no amount'of repetition will make any lasting 
impiession on the mind 

The process of learning also throws considerable light on the 
nature of memory WTien one hears a complex phrase in an unknown 
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foreign tongue one is not able to repeat it there and then, but its 
repetition becomes easy if it be broken up into the simpler sounds 
composing it The reason why we can repeat a word or phiase when 
its composition is known and not otherwise, lies m the fact that the 
will IS not able to set up similar vibrations in the glottis and other 
organs of speech, that are concerned in the reproduction of sounds. 
It IS quite true ttiat mental impressions corresponding to sounds and 
sense of words are present in the soul, like all other impressions, 
and cannot be conceived as coming into being by or through a process 
of evolution, or manufacturing in some other way, but expressed 
sounds have to be reproduced by the organs of speech which need 
special nervous mechanisms to be set in motion in corresponding 
appropriate ways In other words, the articulation of words is leally 
the articulation of specific simple sounds'in quick succession Hence 
the moment the practical knowledge of the composition of words is 
acquired, pionunciation of them becomes easy The difference be¬ 
tween a new-horn babe and an adult m regard to phonetic reproduc¬ 
tion then, lies not in lespect of the capacities of the soul, but solely 
and simply in respect of education, that is to say, in respect of 
the knowledge of the analytical and synthetical processes which 
govern sound-production In this sense, memory is the capacity 
of combining the simpler elements of sounds into complex foims, the 
fiequency of repetition enabling the will to perform the operation 
with astonishing ease, almost without effort 

When the sequence of the newly acquired process becomes 
firmly fixed in the mind it becomes automatic, and it is this automa¬ 
tism of habit which offers opposition to the admission of anything 
new. The ease-loving nature of the will makes it averse to leave the 
beaten track and strike out into new paths. It loathes trouble of 
every kind, but delights in roaming over familiar ground Hence, 
things with which it has not become sufficiently fanuhanzed are 
liable to be forgotten. Knowledge acquired by pure cramming, 
therefore, is as good as the waste of valuable time Hence, ideas 
which are associated with familiar ideas are more lasting than bits 
and fragments, or odds and ends, of knowledge forced on the 
will 
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So far as the effect of education is concerned, its preservation 
being associated with the will itself that is a phase oi aspect of the 
immortal soul, it is obvious that it will survive death, and accom¬ 
pany the soul into its new surroundings, in the shape of a nucleus 
or seed of habits, tendencies, feelings, emotions and inclinations—in 
a word, as character These inclinations, emotions, tendencies, habits 
of thought and other subjective aspects of the will also constitute 
the motives of individual activity, and control one’s movements As 
Bergson has so well shown, the human body is a sensory-motor orga¬ 
nism ; by its activity it keeps the attention confined to the present, 
and thus inhibits reflection But whenever action is undetermined, 
opportunity is afforded to the faculty of reflection of going over 
past experience in search of the principle of guidance in the present 
emergency We then reflect, (re, back, and flexio, to bend, or turn), 
that IS, we turn our will back on its own past experience, thus making 
It leveal its contents, till the required memory is secuied 

The past, then, is preseived* in the mind as tendencies and 
character All knowledge is stored up that way Bergson is light 

* Cf " Memory, as we have tried to prove, is not a faculty 6f pattmg away re¬ 
collections m a drawer, or of inscnbmg them m a register There is no register, no 
drawer, there is not even, properly speakmg, a faculty, for a faculty works mter- 
mittently, when it will or when it can, whilst the pihng up of the past upon the past, 
goes on without relaxation Li reahty, the past is preserved by itself, automatically 
In its entaety, probably, it follows us at every instant, all that we have felt, thought 
or willed from our earliest infancy is there, leamng over the present which is about 
to join it, pressmg against the portals of consciousness that would fain leave it outside 
The cerebral mechanism is arranged just so as to drive back mto the unconscious almost 
the whole of this past, and to admit beyond the threshold only that which can cast 
bght on the present situation or further the action now being prepared—m short, only 
that which can give useful work At the most, a few superfluous recollections may 
succeed m smugglmg themselves through the half-open door These memories, 
messengers from the unconsuous, remmd us_pf _what_we_ar^draggmg behmd us 
unawares But, even though we may have no distmct idea of it, we feel vaguely 
that our past remains present to us What are we, m fact, what is our character, 
if not the condensation of the history that we have hved from our birth- 
nay, even before our birth smce we bnng with us prenatal dispositions^ Doubt¬ 
less, we thmk with only a small part of our past, but it is with our enture past. 
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in holding that we act with our entire past, for knowledge implies 
the training of the will by altering and modifying its impulses, which 
determine the automatic activity of the soul 

To turn now to the formation of memory mechanisms, the first 
thing to note is that they must be material m nature; for otherwise 
they too will en3oy consciousness, which cannot be allowed, without 
introducing a great deal of confusion in the mind The fact that in 
certain diseases and also m old age memory is impaired, goes to show 
its dependence on the physical organism, though it does not necessanly 
lead us to the conclusion which materialistic wnteis generally like to 
draw from it, namely, that there is no possibility of the survival of 
memory after injury to the brain or the occurrence of death For the 
brain is not the organ of preservation, but only of manifestation, for 
which reason its inj’ury or destruction can affect manifestation, but 
not preservation, the final form of pi eservation being m the shape of 
tendencies, inclinations, passions emotions, likes, dislikes and feelings 
The bundle of these mental tendencies and the like is not wiped out 
with death, but constitutes the nucleus which passes from life to life, 
as will be shown more fully later on 

To understand the natuie of memory mechanisms we must turn 
to perception once more. We have said that perception is the 
reaction of the mind on the incoming stimulus, and but for it it will be 
reduced to pure mechanical movements set up m the matter of the 
brain or the nervous centres or system The stimuli that impinge on 
the eye, to confine ourselves to visual perception for the present, 
consist of a myriad currents of vibrations that pass through the retmse 
and are taken up by the sensory nerves which are attuned to specific 
sensory stimulation These aie set vibrating probably in the same 
way as a violin string is set in sympathetic resonance when its note 
is struck in its vicinity. The movement then travels towards the 

including ithe onginal bent of our soul, that we desue, will and act Our past, 
then, as a whole, is made manifest to usm itsimpiilse, it is felt m the form of ten¬ 
dency, although a small part of it only is known in the form of idea We could not 
live over ag^ a single moment, for we should have to be^ by effadng the memory 
of all that had followed. Even could we erase Uns memory from our intellect, we 
could not from our will (Creafl^B Evohitton, pp 5 and 6) 
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central place, or the headquarters of the ego, where all kinds of 
stvmili are received and synthetized, and where, therefore, the greatest 
sensitivity must prevail. Now comes the mental reaction, without 
which there can be no perception of ansithing, as we have already 
seen. But the perceptions being simple, that is to say, partless and 
non-composite m their constitution, are not composed by the stimulus, 
in the sense m which clay things are said to be composed of clay, or 
in any other sense, except that they correspond to the incoming 
stimuli. On the mass of the stimuli that come from the ‘ without ’ the 
ego reacts with its own innate impressions or forms, to ascertain 
their quality and nature. What interests the ego most is naturally 
the subject of experiment in the first instance, hence objects are 
isolated and singled out from the mass of sensory excitation with the 
aid of the innate mental forms of the understanding, though the 
whole of the external picture is ‘ reflected ’ m a general way m its 
warp and woof, so to speak This accounts for the perception of indivi¬ 
duals, as distinguished from the general sense of awaieness of things 
en masse. Now memory mechanisms are formed by the combination, 
at the inner terminals, of the nervous ‘ threads ’ which correspond to 
and fit into the mental form that is biought out in the limelight from 
the depths of the mind These seem to adhere together to constitute 
contrivances which have the power to invite again, that is to say, to 
reinvoke, the onginal idea which is responsible for their existence as 
mechanisms 

The sensory system m the organism is not like a single chord, 
but a board, in which the external ends are well designed to catch 
up the vibrations of different qualities, intensities and pitch, that 
come from the objects outside At the other end are formed groups 
or clusters of nerve-terminals, as stated Perception is accomplished 
because the mind produces from its own depths ideas and impressions 
that are pre-existing and that lesemble the external excitation in 
every way, and fit it completely. 

Observation shows that the sensory system is attuned to respond 
to a limited range of excitations from the without, those of a 
higher or lower intensity remaining unperceived Thus, only a 
limited range of ideas can h'e evoked m the mind through sense- 
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peiception, though we know that treasures of knowledge reside m the 
legions of the subconscious, glimpses of which are to be caught through 
clairvoyance and other higher forms of mental functioning 

To come now to the process of lecollection the sensory sj^stem 
is fivefold m nature, and consists in the sensitivities of the five 
senses But the senses, though different and diverse outwai*dly, are 
in reality rooted in the individual will, which responds to them all 
Hence, we have diversity outside—the diversity of objects and things 
in the world, and of nerve currents in the sensory system—but unity 
within—the unity of the perceiving consciousness or will The sen¬ 
sory system is to be divided, for tile foregoing reason, into five 
sections, corresponding to the specific* sensations of the five senses 
Theu functioning is performed much in the same waj as of the sense 
of vision, and similar clusters of nerve terminals are set up in conse¬ 
quence of the leaction of the perceiving mind on the incoming stimulus 
Each of these five sensory sections consists in, and is therefore to 
be subdivided into a number of chords which can reproduce the exact 
quality of vibrations as come from without Now, suppose the eye 
falls on a group of men. The currents passing through the retinse 
would set a certain number of mental chords which are attuned to 
their pitch, in vibration Suppose these chords happen to be A|, A^, 
Aj, A,4 As toAi of the visual section A Obviously, the next 
time that the eye falls on any of the members of the group, it will 
set some of these very chords in vibration, and these, m their turn, 
will tend to evoke resonance from the rest which had vibrated with 
them, as a whole, at the time of the perception of the group of which 
the man subsequently seen was a member Hence we may lay down 

* Modem psychology, too, has demonstrated the fact that the same sUmulus 
when apphed to different sensory nerves produces specific sensations peculiar to them, 
c St , when an electric current is apphed to the auditory nerve, sound is heard, when 
apphed to the gustatory nerve, a sensation of taste is felt, and so on It has also been 
demonstrated that the apphcation of different stimuli to the same nerve, mvokes 
normally only sensations pecuhar to that nerve, as for ^i n sta n ce, the eye will only 
perceive light and colour, whatever be the nature of the stimulus that is employed 
It IS, therefore, safe to say that the sensory system represents a set of nerves that 
are qualified to take up and transmit specific movements or excitations to the mmd. 
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that the memory, hence the association, of similarity arises from the 
sameness or similarity of the response, while that of contiguity 
depends on the connection which springs up from having vibrated 
together As Bergson says, association is not the primary fact, 
dissociation is what we begin with, and the tendency of every memo¬ 
ry to gather to itself others must be explained by the natural return 
of the mind to the undivided unity of perception (Matter and Memory) 
Each time that one opens one’s eyes, they take in the whole of the visible 
panorama before them at a glance, mechanically , and it is reserved 
for attention to carve out individuals from this heterogeneous mass, 
simultaneously perceived as a whole, that is to say, from the unity of 
perception Hence, contiguity is given already at the very outset, 
It IS obscured by the attentive dissociation of an ‘ mdmdual ’ from 
other contiguous individuals, so that one has only to relax the tension 
of attention to develop the entire picture 

The following diagram, taken from Bergson's Matter and Memo¬ 
ry and modified to suit ourreauirements, may be studied with advant¬ 
age to understand the mechanism of association by contiguity. 



S IS the point of sensory^motor activity, which travels unceas¬ 
ingly from P to P, ^ e, from the past to the future, in the universe, 
represented by the plane U m the diagram^ The cone ASB repre- 
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sents the entire capacity of memory which fills up its ‘ records ’ at 
S,,the point of sensory-motor activity, hence, of attention. Between 
the summit S and the base AB of the cone, then, there is room for 
all the modifications which the faculty of recollection receives un¬ 
ceasingly from the outer world In this space may be ranged, layer 
upon layer, all the impressions which the soul has brought over with 
Itself from the past, each layer or record consisting of all whole 
impressions formed at one time A' B ' and A" B " are two such 
records Now, suppose that the activity at S is inhibited on the 
plane U, and attention, withdrawing itself from the field of action, 
travels inwaid, m the region of memory, in search of a past expe¬ 
rience It will then have to travel backwards and forwards among 
these layers, of past impressions, till it recover the memory it is 
searching for If, however, there were nothing to guide it m its pursuit 
of the phantoms of the past, its labour would be enormous, and oftener 
than otherwise in vain, but, fortunately, the principle of similarity at 
once comes to its rescue, and, m the manner already pointed out, en¬ 
ables It speedily to get hold of a similar impression in one of the in¬ 
numerable records, in the region of memory Similarity having fixed 
the layer, attention no longer travels up and down between the summit 
and the base of the ‘ conical tower ’ of memory, but busies itself m 
exploring the storey which has been reached through similarity 
Now, because all the impressions which had presented themselves- 
together, in a single act of perception, are stoied up in this particular 
storey, on account of contiguity in space, they all pass under the 
search-light of attention, yielding the required ‘ image ’ In this man¬ 
ner IS the process of recollection carried on, consciously, or uncon¬ 
sciously, m the mind The recovered impression is an affection of the 
ego, like perception, and is termed a recollection for that reason So 
fai as the functioning of the faculty of recollection is concerned, 
the rule is that it is obstructed by action, inasmuch as activity is 
only memory lived out, and you can eithei live out your memory 
or have it before you in the form of images, not both. But 
whenever the mind vacillates between two or more alterna¬ 
tives. the knowledge which would have been acted out, be¬ 
comes solidified into representations, there and then, by the mere 
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circumstance of reflection. Memory thus is set free to display its 
nchness by the relaxation of the tension of activity, and anses by the- 
turning of the current on itself, whereby the reflected part becomes 
illuminated, and stands out, as it were, against a background of the- 
^nilluminated portion of the current of life, that is to say, individual 
consciousness Thus the more the attention is disengaged from actlon^ 
the greater will be the reflection, and richer the memory Hence 
thinking and acting he in opposite d irections, and inhibit each other 
In other words, relaxation of tension spreads out the contents of the 
current of activity into memories, and the performance of action 
liquefies recollections into actuating tendencies The exigencies of ^ 
the physical life, however, seldom aPow man to disengage his atten¬ 
tion so completely from the present as to enable him to spread out 
his whole past before him , hence it is almost impossible for him who 
IS deeply engrossed in the world, to attain to that degree of -lelaxa- 
1 ;ion which will bring him perfect knowledge But, whenever and 
wherever a Master has turned his back completely on the woild and 
become merged in the contemplation of the self, memory has never 
been known to withhold any secrets fiom him The statement in the 
Scriptures that the knowledge of the past lives is stored up in the 
soul IS thus literally tiue Ordinary man is ignorant of the vast store 
of knowledge entombed in his memory, because of the sensual tenden¬ 
cies of his soul, summed up in the lower mind, which, thinned and 
shaipened like the point of a pencil, leads him by the nose in the 
pursuit of worldly lusts. But the nm turned their backs resolutely 
on the world, and acquired the memory of their past incarnations 

The difference between the capacious memory of an illumined 
saint and our faulty faculty of that name lies in the fact that m us 
It remains in a sub-conscious state, owing to our inability to set the 
attention fiee from slavery to the senses Experimental hypnotism 
I has, however, revealed the fact that even our stumbling memory is 
capable of performing wonderful feats, whenever attention is disen¬ 
gaged from one’s worldly concerns and made to dive into the depths 
of the sub-conscious. 

Even knowledge of the futuie is possible to the being who with¬ 
draws his attention from the body. It is known that advanced 
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saintB not only perceived the past lives of men, but their future in- 
‘carnations as well The knowledge may even be acquired by a house¬ 
holder under exceptional cncumstances I 

The difficulties which seem to sui round this kind of knowledge 
vanish the moment we recognize the fact that all changes of dispo¬ 
sition or character, which is the sole cause of future births, are 
ntored up in the form of modifications of the will, so that if one’s 
vision were keen enough to penetrate thiough the veils of matter 
and perceive these changes, one could without difficulty discover 
the nature of the seeds of lebirth Further, since Nirvana is only 
- the establishing of the soul in its own nature, that is, in the punty of 
the Essence of Life, and since every action which modifies character, 
the seed of rebirth, leaves its characteristic maik behind, the whole 
range of future rebirths must be readable in the karrmc ledger of the 
soul Hence, he who is able to reach and to set into motion the 
currants of forces which connect him with his past and future caif 
easily point out the previous and the future incarnations of his soul 
We have said that the current of the tendencies of life is, owing 
to the necessities of the physical environment and the ego’s action there¬ 
in, thinned and sharpened to a point which is constantly pressing against 
the future, and from which radiate motor impulses in all directions 
in the body, enabling it to act on the surrounding bodies in the world 
But suppose this radiation is inhibited The result of the inhibition 
will be the stoppage of the outgoing energy and the consequent 
expansion of the point If the piocess were to stop short here, only 
a feeling of fulness and expansion would be expenenced by the soul, 
neither action nor reflection would ensue But if the pent-up force 
is allowed to escape outwards, bodily action will inevitably follow its 
discharge, and if reflected back on itself, attention will travel away 
further inwards and will be scattered over the tnangle formed by ^ 
the very act of reflection This triangle whose apex is the sensory- 
motor point and whose base an imaginary line drawn acioss the cui^ 
rent to mark the extent of reflection, is the form of thought 
Thiough it IS precipitated, m the form of memory and recollection, 
the experience of the past which was gathered up in the liquid 
dynamic stream. The process is like that of the breaking up of a ray 
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f light into the colouis of the spectium, but it is not.automatic It 
spends on the will, for when two or more directions are open to the 
itivity of the ego, and it selects one of them, the element of choice 
there to contradict the hypothesis of automatism and chance In- 
illect, the faculty of leflection and analysis, thus arises simultaneous- 
^ with the creation of ‘ differences.’ But it is a genesis, or creation^ 
nly if we start fiom the point of view of action. The triangle, the 
ifferences, and also the perceiver thereof were all there already in 
le cm rent, only in a latent, that is, unmanifested state , they only 
eeded the turning away of attention from immediate action to come 
ito the field of consciousness 

We must dwell a bit longer on the nature of the current of life’s 
sndeneies to be able to understand the psychology of what is called 
he lowei mind Obviously, these tendencies, being different in 
iff erent individuals, cannot all be regarded as natural to the soul 
'his means that they are modifications of the natural impetus, im¬ 
pulse or feeling of puie spirit But, since impulses cannot be modi- 
led by aught except force, and since foice is inconceivable apart from 
ome kind of matter, the tendencies of life must be the effect of the 
usion of Spint and matter, for there is no other substance to com- 
une with souls This amounts to saying that desire, memory and 
eflection, th e three most impo rtant c^ractenstics.of_tiie f inite mind, . 
ire the induct of the union of spint and matter 

So far as the faculty of reflection is concerned, it is only 
lossible where the outgoing current is susceptible of being thrown 
jack on itself, hence, wheie uncontrolled passions or sensualism are 
:he dominating trait of existence, reason, the faculty of reflection, 
nust be conspicuous by its absence. Accordingly, all lower forms of 
life, which are constantly engrossed in action and sensation in their 
vakeful moments, are unreasoning beings, though their souls are in no 
Bvay inferior to the most perfect form of pure Spirit in respect of its 
natural qualities The cuirent of tendencies in their case is so much 
loaded with material impurities that it cannot be reflected back on 
itself As we rise higher in the scale of being some sort of crude and 
imperfect power of reflection becomes apparent in some of the five- 
sensed animals—monkeys, horses, elephants, and the like—indicating 
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that the load of irapuritiea carried by their souls is considerably 
lessened, though not sufficiently so to enable reason to have full play. 
These are the two main types of life in the animal kingdom Apari 
from them, there is a thud type, tlie lowest—'metals, plants, and the] 
like, which are characterised by the purely vegetative function of 
life They have only the sense of touch, and spend their whole life 
in a mechanical way, as if heavily dragged They have neither 
memoiy nor reflection, nor much of instinctive consciousness 

According to Jainism, living beings are either sangi (having a 
mind, z G , the organ of reflection or thought) or asangi {a— 
not-fsanpt, hence the mindless) The sanpi en^oy the power of 
deliberation, and are able to learn if taught, thev zespond when they 
are called, and can also be trained 

The oigan of the mind ntana) is a body of fine matter 

which is the instrument of reflection or thought As already stated, 
every living organism is not endowed with it, the aaangi having 
neither true volition nor judgment, but only the power of sensation 
and of lesponding to the external stimulus in an instinctive 
mechanical way 

All living matter, it will be seen, is irntable and contractile, and 
capable of responding to the extei'nal excitation in a mechanical, 
instinctive way The simplest organisms are of this description, as 
we nse higher in organic life, a division of labour is found to exist, 
neive cells appear diversified and grouped together m a S3’stematic 
way Bergson observes'*— 

" When a foreign body touches one of the prolongations of the amoeba, that pro¬ 
longation IS retracted, every part of the protoplasinic mass is equally able to receive 
a stunulation and to react against it, perception and movement being here blended 
m a single pri^ei'ty, contractility But, as the organism grows mote complex, there 
IS 8 division of labour, functions become differentiated, and the anatomical elements 
thus determined forego their mdependence In such an organism as our own, the I 
nerve fibres, termed sensory, are exclusively empowered to transmit stimulation to r 
a central region whence the vibration will be passed on to motor elements It wouliL, 
seem then that they have abandoned individual action to take their share, as ouQiosfs, 
m the manceuvres of the whole body But none the less they remam exposed, swgJj', 
ito the same causes of destruction whidi threaten the organism as a whole, and while 
this organism is able to move, and thereby to escape a danger or to repair a loss, the 
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sensitive element retains the relative inunobihty to which the division of labour 
condemns it. ”—{Matter and Memory ) 

T he dravya mana i s c omposed olyeyv fine material , and marks 
the limit of the spetaalmtion of the fun^ion of nervous matter and 
nerve cells It is not conscious in its own right, since consciousness 
belongs not to matter of which it is composed As a matter of fact, 
this mind is? in a way, the instrument of limitation 'Of knowledge, 
because it narrows down the field of consciousness to what is actually 
the subject of attention at any particular moment of time 

To elucidate the point, full and unqualified omniscience is the 
nature of each and every soul, but this is so only potentially in the 
case of those that are still involved in transmigration, for in their 
case the punty of Spirit is vitiated, more or less, by the contact of 
matter, there being no transmigrating soul which may be said to be 
altogether free from the pollution Just as the intimate union of 
hydrogen and oxygen deprives those gases of their aerial freedom, 
so to speak, reducing it to bare fiuidity of liquids, m the same way 
IS the fusion of spirit and matter responsible for the loss and limita¬ 
tion of the all-knowing faculty of the soul Where the association 
with matter is of the worst type, as in the case of the lowest forms 
of life—metals and plants—knowledge is reduced to bare sensations of 
touch and a mechanical response to the external stimulus In less 
unfortunate cases other sense organs also appear, but deliberation, 
i e , refiection and memory (except what is known as habit memory), 
do not appear, unless the soul acquires the central organ of refiection 
and the power to check the headlong rush of the torrential current 
of animal passions and desires T^e oi^gan of refiec ti on is the central 
telepho ne excha nge of the nerysuisystgin wh ere alF th e nety es— s5!F~~ ^ 
sory and~motor—ha ve tli §ir te rminal endings . Tlje clerk in chaigejif 
the office is the^soul, the self-conscious force, whQsejelf-consciousness 
diiectly ' depends' oh a nd is affected* the nature of his tendenc ies, 
desires and passions Th&e desires an3^ t endencie s ar e,all of the m 
povserfuT^orces " orig inatmg lnr'the''e o hstrtn tio n of the s o ul by virtue 
of its u nmn wit h matter The y cl^the mental stream with rub bish, 
and pi even t refle etiom 'The point of this current of tendencies, the 
head of the serpent munas, is attention, which tests the quality of 
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the incoming sensory stivmlm by laying itself open to its vibratory 
impulse and which may set a motor nerve m motion by the augmen¬ 
tation of energy at its inner terminal It is the application of atten-j 
tion, the connecting of the object without with the point of the mental 
stream, which is the twofold cause of the detailed knowledge of a 
thing as well as of the closing of the door against all other senses than 
the one which may be actually functioning 

The amount of consciousness which watches over the actions of 
life where the intellect is not shedding its illummative lustre, consists 
in the sparks given out, from time to time, at the sensory-motor 
point, m consequence of fnotion with the incoming stimulus, or of 
resistance to action. But the glow produced by reflection is the 
intellectual gleam with which reason caines on the adjustment of 
the soul’s inner relations with the outer 

The control of the mind is exercised through the brain and the 
nervous system which aie interposed between it and the body The.** 
centripetal impulses coming from the periphery pass through the 
brain, just as the motor impulses originating with the will find their 
way to the desired channel of activity through it This is bewuse 
the brain is supenmposed, as a loop, ovei both the senso^ an 
motor systems, through which the ego comes into touch wit t e 
physical world Bergson thus describes the function of the ram . 


*« In our opinion the brain is no more than a kind of “n^ telephone ex 
Its office IS to allow communication, or to delay it a s no 
ceives; but, as all the organs of preception send to it thmr ma , 

as all the motor mechanisms of the spmal cord and of the medulla ohlongataMvem 

It their accredited representatives. ,t really constitutes a centre, wh^ 

excitation gets mto relation with this or that motor mechamsm, chosen and no longer 
prescribed ”—CJ/o«cr and Jfcmorff.PP 19*20) 


Nevertheless the brain is not the chooser, since choice belongs 
to the ego. and also since the brain is composed of matter which is ^ 
unconscious by nature What connects the ego with the brain is the , 
central organ of mind, which is composed of too fine a matenal to be^ 
visible except to clairvoyant vision The nature of the matter 
of which this central or^h (the dravya viana) is composed, is evident 
from the fact that it is in touch at one end with the finest nervous 
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fibres of the brain, and, at the other, with the subtile and superfine 
substance of the soul which is absolutely beyond the reach of sense- 
perception The {i? avya wana is distinguishable from the mcmas of 
the non-Jaina systems, which is but another name for the individual 
will as appearing m the form of desire As already stated, the 
material mind is only an instrument in the hands of the ego for 
deliberation, training, \oluntary motion and intelligent speech, but 
the desiring monos leprcsents the dynamic energy of the ego itself 
inclined iiin particular wa y or wa;^ rh'differenflanguage, the manas 
consists in the energy of life bent on seeking gratification in respect 
of the four princirfaMnstmcts, or generic forms of desire, namely, 
ahara (food), bham (feai), maitJiuna (sexual indulgence) and pan- 
graha (attachment to worldly goods), and is laden with the impurities 
deposited by the four kinds of passions—anger, pride, deceit and 
greed—which arise from and aie rooted in desire The^drauya mana, 
on the other hand, is in ten ded, like a sys te m of switche s, to regulate 
the traffic be tween the ego a n d the out side world , and discharges its 
function by offering a c hoic e of paths for the differenricinds" of move^ 
ments Bui itKoes notjori ginate motion , for that i^ tKeTunction of 
the wiU_ And the work of the will m producmglhotion is of tK^iirnpIist 
description . it has merely to dwell upon an idea to produce motion 
in any desired manner As William James* points out, every idea 
tends ultimately either to produce a movement or to check one which 
otherwise would be produced Het tells us*— 

“The lower centres act from present sensations alone , the hemispheres act from 
perceptions and considerations, the sensations which they may receive serving only 
as suggesters, of these But what are perceptions but sensations grouped together ^ 
and what are considerations but expectations, in the fancy, of sensations which will 
be I felt one way or another according as action takes this course or that ’ If I step 
aside on scemg a rattle snake, from considering how dangerous an animal he is, the men¬ 
tal matenals which constitute my prudential reflection are images more or less vivid 
of the movement of his head, of a sudden pain in my leg, of a state of terror, a swelling 
of the limb, a chill, delinum, unconsciousness, etc , etc , and the rum of my hopes.. 
But all these images are constructed out of my past experiences They are reproduc¬ 
tions of what 1 have felt or witnessed They are, in short, remote sensations, and the 

* The Pnnaples'ofi Psychology," vol I p 24 * . 

tlbid p 20 
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difference iettoeen the hemisphereless animal and the toTiole one may be concisely 
expressed by saying that the one oheys absent, the other only present, objects ” 

Such IS the process of deliberation: the reminiscences of the 
past are awakened and re-grouped in different waj’^s, and these re 
groupings constitute what is known as a train of thought Thus is 
the function of the central organ of the mind discharged by means 
of simple ‘ ideas ’ The drav ya niaiig is a kind of an operating board 
■w^ich IS connecte^a^he end with the brain, ^ b y me ani~ of fe vers 
and bars of nerv es It s operator, too, is^ronnSeted with it at~th« 
PtlieT end, and’cMnot breakaway from it duiing' Iffe It is because 
of this inseparable"association 'between the levers of movement and 
the ego that every immediate act of the will is also an immediate act 
of the body, except when the motion is allowed to be dissipated by 
the brain In the latter class of cases the motion is communicated 
to certain parts of the brain where it evokes only nascent or potential 
movements, and is probably ultimately absoibed by the serous fluid 
surrounding that oigan- This is why deliberations produce no bodily 
movement, though every true act of the will is also an immediate 
act of the body, as alieady stated. 

As to the ongm of motion, reflection reveals it to be the result 
of a purely mechanical process on the part of the will The ego is 
affected by its sensations, perceptions and considerations and thiown 
into a state of agitation in consequence These affections or agita¬ 
tions of the will are communicated to the nerve terminals embedded 
in the dravya mania, producing characteristic movements of the 
body or brain cells Where the element of'selection comes in is in 
the choice which opens one track rather than another to the motor 
impulse But this is the work of the ego, and cannot be performed 
by matter which is not endowed with judgment. Belibeiation, 
similarly, cannot be a function of the brain, though it bears the full 
weight of the ego’s activity when engaged in thinking; for no 
amount of the motion of that which is devoid of consciousness can 
e\er become thought by any conceivable chemical or mechanical 
process T^ tram of thought is reajly a serie s of aff ections, that is 
to say, sta t^ of consciousness of ^e ego, which _arise1Som reflection 
and are felt by the sou l It* is true that a sensation of dulness is 
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cxpenenccd in the brain after hard mental work, but the brain is by 
no means the thinker As a matter of fact, apart from the motion 
of certain of its cells, the brain is not concerned in deliberation and 
IS not even the seat of the central orpan of reflection, or of the ego, 
who'se headquarters are undoubte dly loc ated m th e heait This is 
e\ident from the fact thnt_J,he hcai t _ond not ^leJieadjsjdirectly 
afTected by one’s p,uvion^nd emotions, which,remam quit e unaffect- 
od b> the degeneration and dcca\~of the bram in old age Moreovei, 
since passions arid emotions also IhtcHeie with the proper exercise 
of the function of dchbeiation, they must be connected with_the 
draviiu itself, which, foi this \eii reason, must be located in the 
same place \\iUi_will, that is, in the legion^ the heart As Scho¬ 
penhauer Ki.\ s, in,the hea rt is the man , not in the head The ex¬ 
planation of the feeling of duiness oi heaviness experienced in the 
bram after hard mental work probably lies m the fact that the parts 
of the brain concerned m the process become heated and overworked 
after a time dust as a feeling of fatigue auses m the fingeis m 
oonsequence of excessive w ork, though the ego’s headquarters aie 
not located in the hands, m the same way certain portions of the 
bram show signs of fatigue v/hen put to excessive strain 

Furthermore the dravya mana is necessarj' as a cential organ 
for the v. ork of mental sj nthesis; for the senses are located separate¬ 
ly outwardly, and their functions would be independent, unless 
they are brought in toucii with a unitary consciousness in a central 
part The perceptive centres m the brain would also be as valueless 
as the senses for the same leason, namely, their separate location 
If the unity of conscious life is dissipated in the form of the diversity 
of independent sensation centres, it will be impossible for the ear 
to * learn ’ what the eye sees, and for the taste to be brought in 
relation to touch and smell All conscious functions have to be re¬ 
cognized as ultimately pertaining to a unitary consciousness, the living 
^nd active will 

Though not the thinker itself, the dravya mana is indispensable 
for deliberation, because thinking consists in a series of nascent move¬ 
ments, or ‘ sensations,’ which are not possible in the absence of the 
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brain and the central nervous organ interposed between it and the will 
Hence it is that all the lower forms of life which are not endowed 
with thebrain and the central organ of choice and control, are also 
devoid of reflection. Incapable of controlling their activity, they are 
also incapable of deliberation. Their actions are all determined by 
their instincts; they live in the jiresent and are incapable of judg¬ 
ment and choice The advantages of deliberation are obvious, and 
are clearly brought out by William James in the following passage 
which occurs on pp 21 and 22 of the 1st volume of his PTinciples of" 

^ “ Take^he prehension of food as an example, and suppose it to be a reflex per¬ 
formance of the lower centres. The animal will be condemned fatally and irresistiblj 
to snap at it whenever presented, no matter what the circumstances may be, he can no 
more disobey this promptmgthan water can refuse to boil when a fire is kmdled under 
the pot TTig life win agam and agam pay the forfeit of its gluttony. Exposure to 
retaliation, to other enemies, to traps, to poisons, to the dangers of repletion, must he 
Tegular parts of his emstence His lack of sill thought by which to weigh the danger 
against the attractiveness of the bait, and of all volition to remam hungry a httle while 
longer, is the direct measure of his lowness m the mental scale And thosefidies. 
which, hke our cunners and sculpms, are no sooner thrown back ftoni the 
the water, than they automatically sdze the hook again, would soon expi s 

degradation of Uieir mtelhgence hy the extraction of their type, did not . 

rated fecundity atone for their imprudence Appetite and the acts it promp 
consequently become in all higher vertebrates functions of the cerebrum 

What IS true of the advantage m respect of food, o s goo 
with regard to all other functions in the exercise of whic pru enee 
is a virtue. The ammal devoid of the brain and the dravya wwwa 
cannot pause, postpone, deliberate, compare or nicely b ance one 
motive against another But it is not the absence of these neces^ry 
organs that debars him from these advantages; on the contrary, their 
absence itself is to be laid at his door. For, whatever the modems 
may say to the contrary, it is not the brain which manufactures t e 
ego, but the ego who organizes the brain, so that the absence o t e 
brain itself is to be accounted for by the grossness and lowness of the- 
tendencies of the organizing will itself It is not the brain or the 
central mana which makes us pause and deliberate, but the force o 
the purer instincts of life which were developed, undoubtedly, in some 
pre-natal state or states When the body came to be organized in 
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consequence of the presence of those instincts the brain and the central 
organ were evolved out in due course of things The physical brain 
is, no doubt, a necessaiy part of the machinery of rational life, and 
injury to its substance is invariably accompanied by a corresponding 
impairment or loss ot the functions of the mind, but it is not char¬ 
acterized by individuality which is the most indispensable trait of our 
psychic being, and cannot, foi that reason, be regarded as the seat of 
consciousness or soul It is like a shunting yard at a railway ounction, 
and altogether incapable of regulating the movements of the mental 
rolling-stock The same observations apply to the dravya rmna which 
stands to the brain in the same relation as a signal-box does to the rail¬ 
way lines m the shunting yaid. It, too, is unconscious, and, therefore, 
incapable of regulating the mental impulses originating in the will 

The mana, chitta, buddhiaxidahamkara of the Indian philosophy, 
for which it is not always easy to find suitable equivalents m different 
. tongues, are the four different aspects of the mental ‘outfit,’ mana 
. (the same as manas) being the point of the^urrent of life’s tendencies, 
i e„ attention, chitta the bed of the mental stream, so to speak, 
buddhi, the faculty of refiection, the same as is termed intellect, and 
ahamlmra, the sense of “I-ness,” that is to say, the ‘ clerk m charge 
of the central exchange ’ The whole of this current is full of memory 
records preserved in the form of living, that is, active tendencies, 
called 8amskaras (impressions) m Sanskrit 

In mindless beings whose consciousness is too much vitiated by 
themfiuence of matter, conscious function never nses to the dig¬ 
nity of perception proper, and is confined to a feeling of sensations 
to which response is made in an automatic way But the case 
with those who are endowed with a central mental equipment is 
very different In their case we have first of all a vague detail- 
less sense of awareness This is called darSana* (pure excitation 

* The distinction between a percept and a bare sensation has been recognized by 
modem psychologists Says Arthur I Gates in his “ Elementary Psychology ” (p 373) 

■“ The percept is the awareness of an object, condition or complex event whereas the 
sensation is the awareness of equality, such as red, sweet or pain In thechamof 
conscious reactions, the sensation precedes the percept, and is dependent on different 
central neurones, although the neurones of the two are mtamately connected and the 
time interval between sensation and perception consciously imperceptible ” 
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or sensing) and is followed, if the soul so wishes, by avagraha, 
which means the singling out of an object with reference to its 
class, that is to say, the knowledge or awareness of its general 
properties, eg ,to know an object as a man Then comes »/i3, which 
signifies an attitude of enquiry. The soul now exerts itself to acquire 
detailed information concerning the object of perception, bnngs its 
memorj* to bear upon the stimulus, the nature and composition of 
which it proceeds to ascertain with the aid of its mental ‘reagents ^ 
This process, which IS dependent on the soul’s interest m any given 
object, may be prolonged as long as it is desirable to continue the 
investigation The important thing to know about this state (tha) is 
that perception here ceases to be mechanical and becomes volitional 
with the soul The formation of the percept, consisting in the appear¬ 
ance of the correctly determined idea in the lime*light, is the result 
of iha This is known as avsya, which is tantamount to the filling 
in of the detail in the general presentation or outline of an object in 
consciousness. The material basis here also is the mental stream, 
consisting of all kinds of ‘reagents,’ which enable the intellect to test 
the properties of a sensation 

The last stage is dharna (literally, grasping), which means 
retaining or constructing By the process of isolation of indm- 
duals in the presentations are set up memory mechanisms in 
nervous fibres, as described before, and these tend to hold together 
more and more firmly with repetition In other words, by dwell* 
ing upon a presentation or sensation repeatedly is set up a 
special grouping—a sort of button or key—of nerve;-tgrmiDals in. 
the region of the dravya mana , whic' 5^ when pr essed,..vnll.yield,_ that 
is to sa^ call_up again, the appropri ate correspondin g impression 
Tfiiiis dharana ' ' ~ 

-S ome ~"p e ople think that recollections share the nature or 

mental concepts which, they maintain, exist in the brain What is 
precisely meant by this statement is not easy to comprehend, unless 
it be that concepts and ideas exist somewhere in the matter of the 
brain, with their definite outlines and individualities, in other 
words, as ready-made images. It thus becomes necessary to see what 
a concept can possibly mean 
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Proceeding from the material object .perceived in the physical 
world, we get first of all the object itself whose representation in the 
mind is called percept Jn the absence of the object, its recollection 
is a memory image which lacks the concreteness of the percept This 
memory image is, however, not to be confounded with the concept, 
for it has, ' as an image, its clear-cut outline and contour, as they 
were seeninthe original object at some particular moment of time A 
concept, on the contrary, is what the understanding conceives from 
what it has perceived It is an idea robbed of all else but .that 
which appertains to its kind, so that it would hold true of the 
whole class, but not represent any individual in it, except m so far as 
it shares, with the other members of ats fraternity, the features 
distinctive of the class itself As a modem psychologist says, in a 
concept the identity is removed from its concrete setting and viewed 
by itself. For instance, the concept ‘ man ’ would be tme of every 
man, whether tall or short, fat or lean, young or old, whether exist¬ 
ing now, orhaving existed in the past, or yet to be bom In other 
words, a concept is the symbol of thought, defining an object by 
pointing out those features of it which are common to all the mem¬ 
bers of Its species or class, but omitting those in respect of which it 
differs from others It is clearly impossible for it to be an image of 
each and every individual, though they may all be said to exist in it 
rolled up in some way, for an image is nothing if not the likeness 
of a particular object as it appeared to us on some particular occa¬ 
sion 

Many of the concepts must, obviously, be without form, e g., 
time, for we can^mentally endow with forms only such objects as 
have been preceived by us, but never those which are beyond percep¬ 
tion itself The only form, then, in which they can exist in conscious¬ 
ness is the one in which all other ideas exist, namely, as indivisible 
mental states We have seen that the subjective state known as 
perception 'is always only a single state, but the same holds true of 
imagination “The object of perception or imagination,” says 
W McDougal {Physiological Psychology, V 102), “ at any moment is a 
single object only m the psychological sense It is trae that several 
objects in the ordinary sense of the word, e g., the five fingers of 
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my hand, may be Contained m a single percept or idea, but. only by 
being thus combined as parts of one object Therefore of all the many 
physical things simultaneously affecting my senses, one only, or one 
complex of things IS the object of attention, and as one thing becomes 
the object of attention the thing perceived in the previous moment 
ceases'to be the object of attention ” This is sufficient to show that 
neither memoiies nor concepts are preserved in the matter of the 
brain m the form of photos or images It is true that by dwelling upon 
a presentation or sensation, repeatedly, a kind of mechanism is set up in 
the nervous matter wherewith the original impression may be recall¬ 
ed , but that does not mean that recollection^ consists purely and 
simply in the movements or agitation of nervous matter, without the 
interposition of the soul On the other hand, we cannot hold memory 
to be a purely spiritual function, because of its dependence on the 
nervous mechanisms that are needed to recall a past experience For 
us memory is a faculty, which pertains neither to pure Spint 
nor to pure matter, but to a soul vitiated by the absorption of matter 
For pure Spirit is endowed with omniscience, which is inconsistent 
with limited knowledge like recollection, and matter is unconscious, 
lienee devoid of memory* 

It is necessary to emphasize the distinction between omniscience 
and the productions of the lower mind to which memory appertains, 
especially as it has been utilized by the ancients in the building up 
of their mj^thological Pantheons The knowing faculty in both cases, 
it will be seen, is the same, whether it know things directly or 
through the medium or instrumentality of the material mind , for 
knowledge is the very nature of the soul,* and consists in the feeling 
of its own states, that is, the states of its own consciousness These 
. states of consciousness are also in their nature nothing but aspects 
or modific^ons of the soul-substance, since spirit is pure conscious¬ 
ness in essence Thus, the being who knows is one and the same , 
in the one case, that is, when free from the defilement of matter, 
he knows directly all that his own states have to reveal, which is 
infinite and all-embracing knowledge, and in the other, he is aware 
of as much as his drugged and stupefied will is capable of evoking 

■* See ‘ The Saenee of Thbught ’ by the present writer. 
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from him; for every impression through the mind must pro¬ 
duce an affection-of the. souh m'others tvords, must excite a 
state of consciousness,- before Jcnowledge can be said to have 
dawned. 

4 

As regards the nature and form of omniscience, the soul being an 
individual, le., an indivisible unit of consciousness, the idea of know¬ 
ledge with reference to it is that of a state of consciousness which is 
neither the whole, nor a separated part of the substance of its being, 
but of an infinity of intei penetrating and inseparable phases or as¬ 
pects, each of which is pervaded by the all-pervading consciousness 
of the self In different words, every soul is, by nature, an individual 
Idea which is itself the summation of an infinity of diffei ent, but 
inseparable and interpenetrating ideas, or states of consciousness 
But, since all these ideas or states are not simultaneously 
present in the consciousness of each and every soul, some of 
them must necessarily exist in a sub-conscious or dormant con¬ 
dition, whence they emerge above the level whenever conditions 
^ire favourable for their manifestation. Thus, knowledge is never 
acquired from without! but only actualized from within This is so 
even when we perceive a new object or are impressed with a new 
idea for the first'tithe, fdi the soul can never know anything except 
through the states of its own consciousness Hence, unless the soul 
be endowed with the capacity to assume a state corresponding to 
the stimulus from without, it will never have the consciousness of 
the outside object ^ It will be now evident that an impression in or , 
Kin consciousness differs from a statue in marble, in so far as it does 
not signify the chiselling ‘ off nr removal of any part of its bulk 
-but resembles it, inasmuch as it is brought into manifestation 
from within the soul’s being itself Thus, while all impressions 
may be vsaid to lie dormant m the soul, in the same manner as 
■all kinds of statues remain unmanifested in a slab of stone, they 
cannot be described as being created in the same way Thwe is no 
•question of ca rving out anything in the case of an i mpressi on on 
the soul-s ubsta nce,' but only of a * W aking up * of ^ 
state, a setting fr ^ of that -^h ich was previously held in 
bonds. 
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Hence, all kinds of impressions, or states of -consciousness,lie 
'latent in the soul, and only need the removal* of the causes which 
prevent their coming into manifestation to emerge from the sub¬ 
conscious state 

For the foregoing reasons, sense-perception implies no more 
than the uncovering of a pre-existing state or thought, the resonance 
of an already existing impress, or idea-rhythm, set free to vibrate 
in response to the incoming stimulus It is this responsive resonance 
of Its own rhythm, hence, a state of its own consciousness, which 
IS felt by the soul at the moment of cognition It should be stated 
that the soul has no other means of knowing its own states than 
feeling them ; though the word feeling is here used in its widest 
sense, ahd includes sensations of touch, taste, smell, sight and 
hearing 

The differences of knowledge among beings of different classes 
and kinds, as well as among individuals belonging to the same class, 
are due to the operation of the Law of Karma, for the potentiality 
for infinite knowledge, that is omniscience, being the very nature of 
the soul, some outside influence is needed to prevent its becoming an 
actuality of expenence The nature of this external influence, that 
IS, of the force of kartms, is fully explained m such works as the 
GommaUisara t 

It follows from tWs that knowledge really arises from within, 
and education is merely a drawing forth (from e, out, and ditco, to 
lead) from the depths of consciousness As the bondage of karma is 
loosened, new impressions are set free to manifest themselves, widen¬ 
ing the field of perception and knowledge, by bnnging the soul into 
touch with something to which it had remained irresponsive hitherto; 
and, finally, when all the perception- and knowledge-obstructing 

*It will be seen that impressions arise not only from perception, but also 
from the activity of thought, smee, whenever a new idea is formed as the result of 
perception or inference, a new impresaon js discovered to enrich the stock of 
one’s knowledge 

t The Gommatasara is a Jama work of great authority on the doctnne of kartna 
The subject has also been dealt with by the present writer in his Fra dir al Path at 
some length 
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bonds of karma are destroyed, omniscience is attained by the potential 
{becoming the actual * 


* There can be no getting avraj from the fact that the soul can never know 
anything unless it be endowed with the knowing faculty The senses only give us 
unpressions, photos or images of objects, but not the knower, to cognize them, and 
it would be a miracle if they could create the knower, for they are unconscious them¬ 
selves. There can be equal]}' clearly no doubt but that the soul pnmarily only per¬ 
ceives its own conditions or states of consciousness m knowmg anything else, for very 
often that which it knows is very different from what is actually perceived, and m 
many cases what is known is never really perceived with the senses, e g , ether, 
which IS mvisible to the eye The existence of a capacity to know, then, is a condi¬ 
tion precedent to the consciousness of the soul, and it is evident that this capacity of 
knowmg is not anything foreign to it, or to be acquured from without, but its very 
nature, for, as we shall see later, the separation of jnana (consciousness) from the 
jnani (.knoiser) IS fatal to both It is also evident that there can be no limit to the 
knowmg c^mty of the soul, for neither reason nor imagmation is hable to be 
lunited by wght but the impossible; and though the senses of each and every bvmg 
being do not embrace the whole range of phenomena, still there can be no doubt but 
that different beings take cognizance of different thmgs, so that what is mvisible 
to one soul does not necessarily remam unperceived by all Owls, for mstance, per¬ 
ceive objects in the dark, and it is obvious that the minute httle msects which are 
quite mvisible to us most be known at least to the members of their own fraternity, 
for they breed and multiply The mfe^'ence is that, while the soul is thee knower m 
its own right. Its knowing capacity is obstructed, more or less, m the case of different 
bemgs, though consciousness with its special properties—mdividuahty and know¬ 
ledge—bemg common to all, there can be no differences of quahty or quantity Jn 
respect of the potentiality of knowledge among them This conclusion is fully support¬ 
ed by the facts or phenomena of clairvoyance and telepathy, of the very eidstence of 
which men are almost wholly ignorant in this age, but which have been proved to be 
the natural functions of the soul 

The nature of the soul bemg pure mtelligence, thought (knowledge) or con¬ 
sciousness, the differences in the degree of its manifestation among the different 
kmds of bemgs, as well as among members of the same species, must be due to the 
mfiuence of some outside force, or agent, whose association or union with the con¬ 
scious substance (soul) has the effect of depnvmg it of its pure clarity of knowledge 
''Unconscious matter is just such an agent, which, as descnbed m 'The Practical 
Path,’ enters mto union with the soul-substance and thereby ciipples itsknowing 
powers, more or less, according to the type of the bondage (the state of fusion of 
matter and soul) Thus, the differmg types of consciousness depend on the operation 
of the knowledge-obstructmg energies of karma, so that, where they are actually m 
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The rhythm, that is to say, the energy of functioning, of the 
soul, is of a very complex type, for it knows itself in addition to the 


full play, the manifestation of the knowit^; faculty of the soul may be reduced to the 
sense of toutth, ns in the case of one-sensed bein^ (metals and the like), while in tb< 
con\CTse case, that is, where they are totall} eliminated, the full blaze of ommscienci 
must be the reward of the conquering' jita (ego) All the intermediate degrees o 
manifestation of consciousness between these two extremes, it can be seen m a genera 
way, also owe their evistence to the destruction or quiescence, or partial destiuctioi 
and partial quiescence, of these energies of knowlcdgc>obstructing karmas, fo: 
knowledge being the very nature of the soul may be covered over by the veil o: 
Ignorance and ‘uncovered' as often as it may, but it cannot be acquired or developei 
anew, or engrafted on an originally unconscious stem K we ponder over this state 
•ment, we shall not be long m reahzmg that no originally unconscious substance can, bs 
a process of centralization, that is, mirroring of the incommg stimulus in a centra 
part, convert it mto a sensation and itself into a krowing bemg The gulf betweer 
-the conscious and the unconscious is too wide to be bridged over m this manner, am 
no intellectual jump or acrobatic feat of imagination can even famtij suggest the 
method by which or the mannerin which such amiracle might be effected 

The soul, then, is the knower in consequence of its nature, tliepunty of which 
IS defied by the absorption of the unconscious substance—matter It follows froin 
•this that the tearmg asunder of the veil of matter, by destroj mg or checking the 
-energy of karmas, which interfere wuth the knowing capaciW of the soul is the real 
means ofsincrease of knowledge As for the nature of the knowledge-obstructmg 
forces of karma, observation shows that passions and emotions considerably interfere 
with one’s knowing capacity and darity of the intellect, and the effect of bias and 
prejudice on the faculty of judgment IS too well-known fo nezd comment Thus our 
personal hkes and dishkes, as well as wrong beliefs and passions and emotions are the 
■causes which mterfere with the dawn of jtiana They make the mtellect doudy, 
produdngthe mental fog that is highly inimical to the darity of conscious thought 
They are also the causes of the fusion of spirit and matter referred to above, as will be 
demonstrated in another place later on Anotlier cause of obstruction is the mterest 
in the physical concerns of life which narrows down the zone of know ledge to what is 
mgaided as the immediately useful for the requirements of the physical body. Atten¬ 
tion here acts as a porter at the gate, and admits only the desirable, thus, shuttmg the 
•door against all ideas other than those presentmg themselves in response to the m- 
•vitation of the dearmg manas (lower mind, the seat of desires) We, therefore, con;> 
dude that the funebomng of consaousness is obstructed by certam lands of 
■energies, sprmgmg mto bemg from personal hkes, dislikes, mterests, pagemne , 
emotions and desires. These energieshave been classified under four different heads 
hy the Jama dcharyas, and constitute what are known as gkattya karmas (see 
•chapter sin posf) 
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object of knowledge at one and the same time, and also because its 
capacity to know things embraces the whole range of possibility, 
<-|iat which it can never know having no manner of claim to existence 
t follows from this that the natural enexgy of the soul, as pure 
|pirit—a condition in which no interests or motives or other forms 
and causes of obstruction oi limitation remain to shorten the range of 
jonsciousness—IS of the most complex type in which the rhythm of 
self-awareness holds together, in an interpenetrating manner, all other 
possible rhythms of knowledge, none of which is denied freedom of 
functioning and operation As such, the soul resembles agreat melody 
in which the rhythm of the tune hovers over the rhythms of the notes 
that enter into its composition, and in which each of the notes, 
though a separate entity in itself, is nevertheless only an indivisible 
and inseparable part of the whole 

Now, since rhythm is but another word for an idea in connec- 
fion with the soul, because knowledge consists in the states of one's 
own consciousness, by putting the above in the simple language of 
philosophy, we may say that each perfect, or fully-evolved Soul, 
being pure consciousness freed from the blinding influence of matter, 
is actually an all-comprehensive Idea which sums up, as it were, and 
includes all other possible ideas without a single exception Hence, 
the fullest possible knowledge, unlimited by Time and Space, is 
always the state of consciousness of a deified Soul In other words, 
the emancipated Soul is simply jfianamayee (embodiment of' 
knowledge), being pure consciousness m essence 

We must now attend to the part played by memory m our 
dreams Analysis shows that a dream differs from waking percep¬ 
tion mainly in so far as it is not accompanied by full consciousness,, 
that IS to say, the will is more or less reluctant to rouse the intellect 
at the time, and is easily satisfled with the presentations which- 
memory puts up before it 
As Bergson says — 

'** When we are sleeping naturally, it IS not necessary to believe, as has often 
been supposed, that our senses are closed to external sensations Our senses con-- 
tinue to be active They act, it is true, with less precision, but in compensation 
they embrace a host of ‘ subjective ’ impressions which pass unperceived when 
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VC arc nwnko—for then we live m a vorlil of r>»rccpllon"i f«*nmon to nil men— 
and which K‘npj>cir in nlccp, vlcn wp li\Pon1> forour*rKc<i TliU’i our focuHj of 
FonM.'-pcrccption, far frn*nliclnfr nirroved dump- |’oni«t, is <n the con4 
trarj cKtended, it !cju.t in certain direct’O*!*., n it?, fold of ojicntionr ,To ‘’eept 
w to become ili‘;)n{o*x*''te 1 A mother who •dcpp' b the r'de of her child will 
not stir at tl«“ound of thunder, but tl« I iph of tl p child w'lil wnh»* h^r I>ios =hoj' 
rcallv sVep in repard to the child’ \Ve dorot'Wp m repa-d to wLat cwiunues to 
rntcn.''*t us The foTnaUec pov o’" of tiie materials fumuhed to the dream bj the 
•different scn«^cs, the i>o\\cr which «na erta into precise, dctcrmin d objects the va'nie 
and indislirct Fonsatioa*. tlat the dTirrer rcceivci from h,s c>c*s his oir^, ard the 
who’p surface of the inteno’’ of hw bodj, is the memo’-j Tlie-.e imp-c^s'Dis are the 
materials of our dreams, but the\ a-e oalj th' matcnaL thej do not sufKce to produce 
them., becau'-e tliej art \njn.e and indoicrmiroto Tl'C birth of a dream is. ro 
mj steiy It Tcsembles the birth of all oar percupt.on*’ Tre mechanism of tl« dream is 
tbc same, in penerni, as tl.ai of ronnal percept oa Wl-en w c pcrcew e a rv. "I obj' ct, w hat 
wo actu’’llj see—the =onfib’e matter of perci ptioa—IS \erj Ittlc m «»mpa>a oa with 
what our momoia adds to it. t\ hen j oa read a I>eok. when jou look Uirouch jour roa^- J 
paj'er,dojiKi supiio-othatallthe printedlettcmrccll\ cnmemto\our coasaojsatsj" In^ 
that case, the w ho’e dnv w ould liardh be leap enojph fo” \ ou to read a paper Tne tnitfi , 
us that j ou see n o.ich w o-d and o\ on in each member of a phnupo oalc fnme lettem m 
e\cn some characteristic marks, jimt oaouph to perm.t jou to dnme the re-t Thus 
m the wmkinp state and in the knowledpc that we pel of the real objects which 
surround us, an operation is conlinuallj pomp oa wh’ch is of quite the same raairc as 
that of the dream Wc percowe mcrelj a sketch of the whole object Th.s sketch 
appeals to the complete memota, and th.s complete memorj, which itself was 
aither unconscious or simply in the tboupht state, profits b\ the occaroa to come 
out. It is this I ind of hallucination, inserted ard fitted into a real frame, that w c 
pcrcewe It us a si orter process it is aery much quicker done than to see the thmp 
Itself Besides, there arc many intcrcslinp observations to bo madoujion the conduct 
and attitude of the memoty imapcs dunnp this operation It is not necessary to 
suppose that they are in ourmemom in a state of inert impressions. They are like 
the steam in a boiler, under more or less tension I bebese indeed that all oar past 

life IS there, preserved e\en to the infinitesimal details, and that we forpet nothinp, 
and that all that we have felt, perceived, thought, walled, from the first aivakemng 
af our consciousness, sur\i\esindcstructiblj But the memories which are preserv--. 
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ad in thc.se obscure deptlis are there in the state of invisible phantoms They f 
aspire, perhaps, to the hght, but they do not even try to rise to it, they know that it jl 


aspire, perhaps, to the hght, but they donoteventry tonsetoit, they know that it |l 
is impossible, and that I, as a livmg and actis e being, have somethmg else to do than /. 
to occupy myself with them But suppose that at a gi\en moment, I become dis- ' 
mterested .. in other words, that I am asleep Then these memones perceiving 
that I have taken away the obstacle, have raised the tiap^^oor which has kept them 
beneath the floor of consciousness, arise from the depth.” 
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It should be noted that the psychic force, the will, is not in an 
ictive state during sleep, and that the consciousness of the sleeper 
s then nd of the mental tumult arising from the din and bustle as 
yell as the wonies apd anxieties which absorb attention during 
he waking hours of life, so that many of the movements which 
lass unnoticed during the day impinge on his mind with great 
brce Similarly, sensations originating m parts and changes 
)f the body of which one is unconscious during the waking 
state, burst on the diowsy consciousness with great foice It is 
or this reason that a slight sensation of heat is felt as walking 
>n fire, and so forth. If the stimulus continue, attention is finally 
oused fiom the lethargy of somnolence into activity to remove the 
ause 01 causes of irritation , otherwise the dream comes to an end, 
ind the sleeper lapses once more into the deep-sleep state without 
ictually waking up 

As regards the contents of dreams, the stimulus which sets the 
Iream-machinery in motion either comes from (1) the outside world, 
>r (2) consists of boddy sensations, ^ e, of excitations onginatmg in 
lome bodily organ. It is then blended together with the prevailing, 
5 ub 3 ective states, which mean such of the thoughts as, centred 
•ound paiamount wishes, have strongly agitated the individual and 
ent their colouring to the aggregate of feelings in the will. During 
sleep these psychic states consist in potential, that is to say, nascent 
novements, and only need suitable impulsion to be developed into 
lerceptions. The arrival of the stimulus 3 ust furnishes the impulsion 
:hat was needed, and the sensation is woven into the framework of 
•onsciousness, just as an ordinary excitation m the waking hours. 
Chis results in dream-perception with which we are all familiar 

So far as the type of a dream is concerned, it would appear to 
je determined by the nature of the prevailing feeling at the moment 
)f dreaming, for instance, if we remove a corner of the sheet covenng 
turn and allow cool air to play on a part of his body, the sleeper, if he 
ioes dream at all, would dream of scenes m the Alps, with falling 
snow, intense cold, and the like—all details tending to emphasize the 
fact that a feeling of cold is present in consciousness Similarly, if 
ihe heart happens to be weighted down by the hand, the sensation 
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excited by pressure gives rise to a feeling of fear, and leads the 
creative imagination to picture scenes in which accent is laid on that 
feeling. Thus, it is the feeling which determines the type of our 
dreams, and the differences of scenery in dieams of the same type 
are probably due to the diffeiences in the quality, or intensity, of the 
feeling itself, e g., when the pressure on the heart is slight, there 
will be but slight fear, and the resulting dream will also be only 
slightly frightful in its aspect. 

Dreaming, it will be observed, takes place at a time which is 
marked by the withdrawal of attention from the physical world. In 
deep sleep, the ego withdraws itself away from the plane of action 
and sensation, although it still remains within call Hence, when an 
antagonistic sensation opposes the state of tranquillity and repose, the 
will reacts on it and rouses the dormant consciousness into activity 
This it accomplishes by forcing the excitation down on to the plane of 
undei standing, which gathers it up in the moulds of its thought-* 
forms, thus enabling the soul to perceive its feelings in a pictorial way. 

Now, the function of intelligence in the body is to preside over 
its actions so as to pieseive it from harm, but, generally, experience 
lenders its vigilance unnecessary whenever and wherever the surround¬ 
ings are familiar When its vigilance is not needed for adjusting 
the relations of the body with othei bodies in the universe, it turns 
away its attention from the outside world, and like the captain of a ' 
ship leaves the bridge when the danger is over This happens more 
completely in deep-sleep when the management of affairs is left in the 
hands of the involuntary system, with the will watching over, 
noddingly. The mechanism of life is sufficient under such circum¬ 
stances to carry on the routine work of the organism The automatism 
of the will itself then acts as a sentinel and mounts guard over the 
system, so that when any discordant element tries to penetrate into 
the organism, or when danger appears to be imminent, it offers resist¬ 
ance, and thereby creates sufficient disturbance to attract the attention 
of intelligence, which again mounts the bridge to take the direction 
of events into its own hands 

The above is' a somewhat metaphorical description of what 
actually takes place at the time. In reality, the will itself becomes 
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transfoimed into reason on being disturbed, like a person roused into 
activity from the torpor of sleep There is no question even of the 
withdrawing of attention from the outside world on the part of the 
ego in dreaming, for dreams occur when the torpor of deep-sleep, 
caused by the benumbing influence of matter on the soul, is somewhat 
lessened Depnved of its natural ‘vigour,’ the ego is also then de¬ 
prived of deliberate choice and voluntary action 

So far as the blending of the inner psychic states with the physi¬ 
cal stimulus IS concerned, Freud points out that— 


“ the dream activity is under a compulsion to elaborate all the dream stimuli 
which are simultaneously present into a unified whole When two or more ex¬ 
periences capable of making an impression have been left over from the previous day, 
the wishes which result from them are united into one dream , similarly, an impres¬ 
sion possessmg psychic value and the indifferent experiences of the previous day are 
united in the dream material, provided there are available connecting ideas between 
the two Thus the dream appears to be a reaction to everything which is simul¬ 
taneously present as actual in the sleeping mmd The stimuli which appear 

durmg sleep are worked over mto the fulfilment of a wish, the other component parts 
of which are the remnants of daily experience with which we are familiar ” 


As legards the distortion in dreams of the idea associated with 
a wish, the explanation given is — 

“ Wherever a widi fufilment is unrecognisable and concealed, there must be pre¬ 
sent a feehng of repulsion towards this wish, and m consequence of this repulsion the 
wish IS unable to gam expression except m a disguised state We should then 

assume in each human bemg, as the primary cause of dream formation, two psychic 
forces (streams, systems), of wWch one constitutes the wish expressed by the dream, 
while the other acts as a censor upon this dream wish, and by means of censonng 
forces a distortion of its expression ” 




These distorted wishes linger in the deeper stiata of the mind, 
called the sub-conscious, and, in combination with some sensation 
which IS too strong to be ignored, rush up in time to occupy the central 
position in the scene whose type is determined by the incoming 
stimulus As Mr. Maurice Nicoll of Dr. Jung’s school of thought, 
which does not accept the Freudian hypothesis in its entirety, observes 
in his ‘ Dream Psychology ' (p. 176), the more this repressed material 
IS charged with emotion, the more will it seek expression. 

29 
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The drowsy, somnolent will which is really the author of 
these repressed wishes is neither able to hold them down, nor 
quite unwillino that they should have their way once in this quiet 
manner Intellect, no doubt, objects to their appearance, but then 
the intellect is still unawakened, and the will, on whose effort 
its waking up depends, is both passive and bj no means anxious to 
rouse it into activity Intellect is fully aroused only when the 
will IS unable to meet the situation, and turns on itself in its 
difficulty. It is in this sense that we like to understand Freud 
when he 'saj's.— 

“ The drram ts the guardwn of steep not the dtsfurher of tf Either the mmd 
does not concern itself at all "nith the causes of sensations, if it is able to do this in 
spite of their intensity or their significance, «hich is well understood bj it, or it 
employs tne dream to denj these stimuli, or thirdlj if it is forced to recognise the 
stimulus It seeks to find that interpretation of the stimulus a hich shall represent 
the actual sensation as a component part of a situation which is desired and which 
IS compatible with sleep The actual sensation is woi en mto the dream in order * 
to deprti e tf of tf’ne'thfi/ . The correct inte’^pretation. of nhicli the sleeping mind 
IS quite capable would imply an active interest and would require that sleep be 
terminated; hence of those interpretations nhich are possible at all onlj those are 
admitted which are agreeable to the absolute censorship of the somat’c w ish . It 

IS, as it were, confronted bv the task of seekmg what wish mav be represented ard 
fulfilled by means of the situation which is now actual ” 

The two chief characteristics of dreams, namely (1) incoherence 
and (2) the abolition of the sense of duration, arise primarily from the 
same cause, the loss of interest in the world of action They signify 
the mastery of time and space which cannot be conquered so long 
as the physical body is interposed between them and the mind to 
make it impossible for fancy to jump over the contiguous in duration 
and distance. Where attention is not linked to action that is actual, 
there the mind is left free to plunge into the past or even to make 
an excursion into the future, regardless of the presence of the conti¬ 
guous When this happens the form and flow of ideas are deter¬ 
mined by the similar, except wheie the very exigencies of thought ^ 
determine otherwise 

These are the laws of reverie, m dreaming, too, disinterestedness 
is almost complete, and the will is loth so to speak, to exert itself 
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in any way. Hence, an idea has only to rise above the threshold of 
consciousness to be woven into a dream-content. 

As Bergson says, in peiception we choose, with extreme pre¬ 
cision and delicacy, among our memories, rejecting all that do not 
suit the present state But in dreaming the selection of memories 
is made without anj real interest, or, to be more piecise, is left to 
be made, to a great extent, to the mechanism of memory itself, the 
interests of the ego disposed to sleep being opposed to fine work of 
precision and judgment 

Bergson fmther tells us — 

The incoherence of the dream seems to me eas> enough to explam As it is 
cliaracterist c of the dream not to demand a complete adjustment between the memory 
image end sensation but, on the contrary, to allow some play betw een them, very 
d.iTerent memories can suit tne same s-naaVon For c\ imple, there may be m the field 
of vis.oa a green soot \.ith V hite Doints Tms might be a lawn spangled with white 
flow crs, it might be a billiard-table witn its b ills it might be a host of other things 
bes'dcs Tnese different memory images, all cap iblo of utilising the same sensa¬ 
tion chase after it Sometimes thej attam it one after tne otner And so the lawn 
becomes a billiard-table, and w e watch these extraordinary transformations Often 
it is at the same time, and altogether that these memory images join the sensation, 
ai d then tl e lawn wnll be a bilUard-table From this come those absurd dreams 
where an object remains as it IS and at the same time becomes sometbing else As 
1 ha\e just said, the mind, confronted by these absurd visions, seeks an explanation 
and often thereby aggra\ates the incoherence ” 

As regards the abolition of the sense of time, Prof Bergson 
points out 

“When we are aivaUe we hve a life m common with our fellows Oui attention 
to this external and social life is the great regulator of the succession of our internal 
states It is like the balance wheel of a watch, which moderates and cuts into 
regular sections the undivided, almost instantaneous tension of the sprmg. It is this 
balance wheel which is lackmg m the dream ’’ 

To sum up the conclusions concerning the psychic apparatus of 
dreams, we may say that the same mental faculties are concerned 
in dreaming as in perception, provided we do not forget that of the 
three constituents of the mind, the intellect is drowsy and fatigued, 
the will is like the child that fain would play but is afraid to disturb 
the sleepers m its vicinity, and attention assumes the form of a night 
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light, burning low and dim and casting mysterious shadows all 
round. We should not further forget that this threefold division 
is not intended to represent thiee separate and independent entities 
or functions, the thing working throughout the mental operations is 
only one—the force or faculty of intelligence—though it is known 
by different names in different conditions and aspects Whenever, 
therefore, we find ourselves in diflSculties over the delimitation of 
boundaries between the different aspects of the mind, it will be worth 
while to enquire whether we are not actuallj' endeavouring to effect, 
in thought, a partition, by metes and bounds, between things which 
are not intended by nature to be so divided off from one another. 

We may now turn to the elucidation of the great miracles that 
are said to have occurred at the time of the crucifixion of Jesus accord¬ 
ing to the gospels Their explanation consists in the changes that 
occur internally, in the constitution of the aspirant after immortality 
and perfection under the stress of arduous effort, to nd himself 
of the crippling companionship of matter For the physical body is 
the prison in which the soul is confined . and it has got to break awav 
from it to come into its birth-right As Origen points out, the 
mental acumen of those who are in the body seems to be blunted bv 
the nature of the corporeal matter ” (Ante Nicene Christian Library, 
Origen's Writings vol I 82) St. Paul, too, shows how there is 
antagonism between spirit and flesh, and how the latter interferes 
with the freedom of the former (Galatians v 17) The soul, it will 
be seen, is not held a captive in the body by means of metallic 
bars and bolts, but by the forces of cohesion and other adhesive¬ 
ness and other forms of material magnetism On account of its 
captivity it is unable to exercise its natural perfections, and in the 
vast majority of cases is even ignorant of its divine nature. The 
cross IS the symbol, in Christian thought, of the process which en¬ 
ables It to separate itself from its fleshly prison, the body The 
changes that occur in the constitution of the soul in the course of 
the process of crucifixion are, as already stated, those that ha\ e 
been described allegorically as great miracles—the darkening of the 
sun, the rending of the veil of the temple, the shaking of the rocks 
and the opening out of thegra\es Of these the darkening of the 
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sun stands for the disruption of the equipment of the lower mind, the 
seat of perception, recollection, imagination, will, etc Omniscience 
having dawned in the soul, as the lesult of the crucihxion of the lower 
self, the * little gleam ’ of inner light, which is so much prized by the 
finite man, is not needed any longer and is extinguished This is the 
darkening of the sun ' The rocks that are shaken stand for the shocks 
that will be occasioned in the course of the process of the destruction 
of karmic knots that is described in the following significant words_ 

" Every valley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought low, 
and the crooked shall be made straight and the lougb ways shall be made smooth ” 
—(Lukem 5 ) 

The veil of the temple that is rent is not the wall of a temple of 
brick or mortar but of the temple of Divinity It is the veil that lies 
over the face of the soul and is lesponsible for the obstructing 
of the super-clairvoyant, that is to say, all-embracing vision The 
obtamment of the super-sensuous vision is what is implied in the 
metaphor 

The opening out of the graves, similarly, symbolises the recovery 
of the memory of the past lives, for memory is like a cemetery in 
the mind wherein he buried impressions and recollections of the past, 
as the dead he buned in a graveyard What is meant by means of 
these ingenious metaphors is only this that as a result of the process 
of crucifying the individual desires and appetites and cravings, the 
soul gets rid of the causes of obstruction to its real nature, and 
attains to the light inaccessible of infinite knowledge and perception 
The intellectual mind is then not needed any longer, and is darkened 
for ever 

We may now apply ourselves to the elucidation of the mvth 
which has furnished us the title of our present chapter. 

That the Biblical Trinity does not represent actual beings, 
but IS a secret doctrine imparted m concealed metaphor, like the 
legend of the ‘ fall,’ is clear from the very constitution of the Tnni- 
tarian Board, which comprises (1) a father, (2) a son, and (3) a ghost, 
for there can be no partnership between living beings and a phantom, 
even though it be a holy one. But this is not the only objection to 
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the acceptance of the idea in the literal sense, for each member of this 
puzzling body is further supposed to be diffused in the other two, and 
all the three are deemed to be compressed, or compressible, into one 
But no amount of eloquence or ingenuity can ever hope to succeed 
in making the rational intellect grasp the manner in which, or the 
method by which, three individualities may exist separate and distinct 
and yet be reducible to one. Nor are we able to picture to ourselves 
the kind of relationship which is implied by the terms father and 
son when both are posited as co-eval in point of time. The more 
one reflects on these elements of confusion, the more does one become 
convinced of the fact that the description is not intended, and could 
never be intended, to convey to the human mind the knowledge of a 
family of gods or men, who outrival all the oddities of prolific nature 
and of the equally prolific imagination of man On the contrary, the 
terms employed to define and the attributes enumerated distmctly 
point to a mental conception of a single faculty or thing which 
IS capable of being looked at from three different standpoints, 
though not of being partitioned ofE into as many separate com¬ 
partments 

There can be no doubt but that the primary conception of the 
Holy Trinity is that of three different aspects of Life, which is by 
nature endowed with potential Divinity. This potential Divinity 
being the ideal as well as the source, or substantive cause, of, the 
subsequent actual Godhood of the soul is the first member—the 
Father—of the Holy Trinity The Son naturally represents the 
Soul that has conquered Death and obtained ‘ that world and the 
resurrection from the dead ’ (Luke xx 35 ; Romans 'viii 14), for he 
then becomes an ‘ heir of God,' to use the significant language of 
St Paul (Romans vm 17) Now because the potential Divinity of 
the Soul IS only realised by those who attain nirvana, m other words, 
since Godhood is brought into manifestation only by the Soul who 
becomes an ‘ heir of God,’ the Son alone is the revealer of the 
Father (Matt x. 27) Accordingl 5 % the Bible tells us — 

“No man hath seen God at anj time, theonh begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father he hath declared /nm ’’—(John 1 18 > 
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Now, because the actual is the successor to the potential in 
point of time. Divinity in manifestation stands to the Divine in 
potency in the relation of a successor or son, whence the Pauline 
metaphor—an heir of God Yet, in so far as the manifested and the 
unmanifest represent merely the two different phases of what, in 
reality, is the same thing, that is to say, since the Son only comes 
out of the ' bosom ’ of the Father, like a statue from out of rough 
stone, the Son cannot be said to have been non-existent at any 
moment in the life of the Father Hence is the son a full contem¬ 
porary of the Father 

The third member of the Holy Trinity is the spirit that makes 
us holy. As already seen m an earlier chapter, rigid self-control 
and self-denial are necessary to make us whole in which consist our 
salvation and holiness When the individual will is developed to 
perfection in renunciation and self-denial, then is the final emancipa¬ 
tion obtained, enabling the Soul to enter nirvana as pure radiant 
Effulgence, perfect and whole and unencumbered with any kind of 
material bodies. This perfect, bodiless soul is also itself the Holy 
Ghost» Being w7iofe and perfect in renunciation It is holy and as 
a pure bodiless Spirit It is a ghost, whence the term—the Holy Ghost. 

Such IS the primary conception of the Biblical Tnmty, which is 
not only beautiful as an ingenious m 3 rthological metaphor, but is also 
strictly in accordance with the trutn The reason why the real 
import of the doctrine has been lost sight of by men is to be found 
in thedifficultiesinvolved'in the interpretation of such subtle concep¬ 
tions as the Son and the Word 

The idea of the Word is really only that of Knowledge m a collec¬ 
tive sense. Life and Knowledge are the two aspects of the soul 
which, when conceived separately, give us the ‘ Father ’ and the ‘Son ’ 
The idea of the ‘ Father,’ thus extricated, must be distinguished 
from the * Heavenly Father ’ who stands for the Perfected Soul 
residing in nirvana, termed the Most High For the ‘ Father ’ as the 
source of the * Son ’ only stands for the potential Divinity of the 

* This IS the view from the subjective point of view , from the objective pomt 
of view the Holy Ghost signifies the spirit of Vatragtia (renunciation) which makes 
men nhole and holy 
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Spirit substance to be manifested m the ‘ Son,’ who Himself becomes 
the‘Heavenly Father,’as the Teacher of the Science of Life, and 
ultimately ‘ ascends to Heaven, to reside there among Those who are 
termed the Most High, or, more simply, Gods. This is the reason why 
St John says in the fourth gospel.— 

‘ No man hath seen god at any time , the only begotten son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath declared him ”—(Chap i 18 ) 

The idea of the ‘ Word ’ as the creator is merely that of Brahma, 
who stands for the creative Thought For it is the Creative Thought 
which removes the confusion and chaos of ignorance and fills the mind 
with orderlv spiritual thought, in other words, which peoples the 
mind with spiritual conceptions and thoughts. The Word ’ is also 
the Knowledge Divine promulgated by an Omniscient Teacher, as in 
the text.— 

“ If he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the scnptore 
cannot be broken . "(John x. 35 ) 

or in the statement'— 

“ by every word that proceedeth oat of the mouth of God doth man live” 
(Deuteronomy vm 3, Luke iv 4 ) 

In John, V. 24, also there is the reference to the ' Word ’ in the 
following context .— 

“ He that heareth my word and beheveth on Him that sent me hath everlast¬ 
ing hfe, and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from death mto 
hfe ” 

The power of faith it is that is referred to here, in these passages 
The creative thought is endowed with the power to call up its con¬ 
geners, and displaces those that are opposed to it and their satellites. 
And because the creation of the ‘ Word ’ (of Truth) is eternal, there¬ 
fore it IS described as ‘ good ’ in the allegorical narration thereof, m 
the opening chapter of the book of Genesis As Origen explains 
(Writings of Origen, ii 218), “ God never made anything mortal ” 

The Word when accepted entitles one to be termed a God ; for 
the fact of acceptance is the starting point of the unfolding process 
which IS to transform the potentially divine into an actual God The 
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Word also stands for the fulness of Knowledge, that is. Omniscience, 
as a subjective state, m which case it exists potentially in Life (poeti¬ 
cally, in the bosom of the Father), and actually in the being of a 
Perfect Soul. 

As the term ‘ son ’ was directly applied to the * Word,’ it also 
came to be recognized as a member of the Holy Trinity We have it 
from Max Muller — 

“ There is, according to the Alexandnan philosopher, the Divine Essence which 
IS revealed by the Word, and the Word which alone reveals it In its unrevealed 
-state It IS unknown and was by some Christian philosophers called the Father, in its 
revealed state it was the Divine Logos or the Son ”— (,The Vedanta Philosophy^ p 154 ) 

The uttered word of Instruction is Speech, which, in its wisdom 
aspect, IS referred to in the eighth chapter of the book of Proverbs in 
the Old Testament (Verses 22 -30) 

The Platonic philosophers were also familiar with the conception 
and termed it Logos (T/ie \edania Philosophy by Max Muller, p 141) 
The idea probably had its origin in Indian allegory In the Maitra- 
yana Upanisad (vi 22), quoted in the Vedanta Philosophy, two Brah¬ 
mans are pointed out astne object of meditation, one of whom is 
called the ‘ Word ’ and the other, the ‘ Non-Woid ’ The Upanisad 
further lays down that the ‘ Word ’ alone can reveal the Non-Word 
Speech (T'acA), too, was recognized in India as the divine manifestation 
'Of the Creator, long before the conception of the Word by St John 

As regards the co-existence of Brahman and Vach the Hindu 
scriptures teach the same thing as is expressed in the book of 
Proverbs (see Chap viii 22— 30), from which only the following need be 
quoted 

“ When he prepared the heavens, I w as there; when he set a compass upon the 
face of the depth, 

I “Then I was by him, as one brought up with him, and I was his daily dehght, 

^ rejoicmg always before Irim ” 

The Hindu scriptures teach.— 

Praj'apati, the creator, was all this He had speech (Vach) as 
his second, or, in the language of the Bible, as one brought up with 
Ihim ’'—{The Vedanta Philosophy, p li7) 
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We must now turn to the primary Hindu Tnmurti of Brahma, 
Visnu and Mahesa or ^iva, to understand the true idea of creation in> 
Hinduism According to the Hindu ideas, Brahma, the first 
member of this divine triad, is the creator, Visou, the preserver, and 
^iva, the destioyer of the world But Mr K. N Iyer, a Hindu 
graduate-pandit, has taken pains to explain the true significations of the 
tnmurh (trinity) in the esotenc sense. In his ‘ Permanent History of 
Bharatvarsha,’ a work of paramount importance on the elucidation of 
Hindu mythology, he explains Brahma as the totality of bicddki or the 
determination to involve. 

all the religfious advancement has to start with this turn of mmd, it is 
described as BrahmS’s creation The work of mamtainini: and developing this buddht 
points to V1511U and preservation , Rudra as destroyer has two functions here He 
has to destroy the worldly desires of man before BrahmS could create the buddht 
which turns back to the Brahman He has also to destroy the good effects of Brahm^ s 
and Visnu’s workings before final emancipation could be secured Thus the three 
gods here specified are not virtuallv distmct and separate, and they cannot possibly 
continue to exist as such ” 

In summing up his conclusions on the nature of the Tn-Murti, 
Mr. K. Narayana Iyer points out (‘ The Permanent History of Bharata- 
varshaf vol I p 395) — 

” In the conceptions of Brahma, Visiiu and biva, the following important points 
have therefore to be ever Kept before our view to avoid doubt and confusion 

“ (11 The region of the Triad is the sphere of Satwic Maya, and not of Avidya, 
which is exactly the jurisdiction of the modem interpreters 

“(,2) The very nature of the functions of the Triad is involutionary The 
creation of Brahma or evolution virtually means the destruction of all the worldly 
desires and the consequent rising of a devotional tendency in man 

“(.31 Vmnu preserves and develops the buddht created by Brahma and does 
not preserve any other absurdities 

“(41 Siva IS primarily the cause of Bramha's creation, bj his destroying the,,/ 
worldly desires, and, lastly, ho is the cause of final liberation by annihilating the good 
cTects of religious devotion and practice 

“i5i B-ahma, Vi«iiu and "iiva, as eyrhned above exhaust the religious 
reqmrc'nLnts for the final emancipation of roar " 
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It would thus appear that nght discernment, dharma* (religious 
observance), and renunciation {vavragya) are the three primary con¬ 
ceptions on which the Pauranic Triad is founded, and that the 
idea of the creation of the world has nothing, in common with 
that of the creation of Brahma. According to the ^atapatha-Brahmana 
(i 6 3/38) •- 

“ After Prajapati had created the living beings, his joints were relaxed Now 
Prajapati, doubtless, is the year, and his joints are the two junctions of day and 
night, the full moon and the beginning of seasons 

“ He was unable to nse with his relaxed joints , and the gods healed him by 
means of. /mtns-offenngs He who, knowmg this, enters upon the fast at the 
very time (of full moonl, heals Prajapati’s joints at the proper time, and Prajapati 
favours him " 

The vear is thus explained in another passage in the work 
quoted 

“But the year, doubtless, means all, hence the gods thereby appropriated all 
that belonged to the Asuras, they deprived theur enemies, the Asuras, of all '* 
— iMatapatha-Br i 7 2/i, Sacred Books oftheJBastxn 198/199 ) 

The year, then, is a process, the process of healing the relaxed 
joints of the inner Prajapati, t e , Dharmic Thought, whereby the 
Asuras (fiends) are deprived of their principality and power This 
unmistakably points to Right Conduct which is destructive of the 
forces of karma, and the liberator of the soul The conception of a 
creator in Hinduism can only be a further coarsening of the unauthorized 
vulgar view of their mythology , for we still have the Bhagavadgita 
teaching *— 

5T ^131% SI 5 ; I 
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Of these three, right discernment leads to the observance of dhat ma, resulting 
in the accrual of virtue and consequently also of prosperity to the soul, but absolute 
1 enunciation, culmmating in the cessation of vice as well as virtue, is the cause of 
moksha Hence is Siva the general destroyer 
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This means that God is neither the creator of the world, nor an 
actor, nor the bestower of the fruit of action , all this is caused by 
the nature of things. He punishes or rewards no one for his good or 
bad deeds The truth is enshrouded in ignorance and therefore are 
men misled One should improve oneself by one’s own effort, no one 
should regard his soul as evil, for the soul is its own friend and foe ! 

It IS interesting to note in this connection that the main- 
tamers of the Egj'ptian Philosophy also held that “ the Supreme 
Being, the infinitely perfect and happy, was not the creator oi 
the world, nor the alone independent being ’’ {Tlie Mysteries of 
Freemasonry by John Fellows, p. 271) The Biblical account of crea¬ 
tion, as given in the book of Genesis, too. was not intended to 
be taken literally, but, like other Biblical nanatives, was only to 
be taken in a seciet sense. With regard to its true esoteric significance 
Moses Maimonides, a learned Jewish thinker of the twelfth century, 
who relies upon earlier explanations, says — 

“ The restoration of the kingdom of Israel, its stabihfy and permanence, is des¬ 
cribed as a creation of heaven and earth ”—{The Guide to the Perplexed, p 207 ) 

Israel is itself a symbol of the soul, so that the account of 
creation is really a secret teaching about the process of the restora¬ 
tion of divinity to the individual soul. It is a creation, or rather 
re-creation, or reviving of the divine attributes of the'ego that are 
now functionless and unmamfest Hence it is a cieation of immortal 
things We can now easily understand why Origen (Wtiiinys of 
Ongen, vol II, 218) says — 

" God never made any thmg mortal ” 

All this is certainly relevant to the subject-matter of Religion 
and fully in harmony with what is said in the ‘ Minhat Kenaot' 
(see Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol 1,153) — 

“ Prom creation to revelation all is parable ” 

The early fathers of the Christian church, too, rejected the 
literal senseof the narrative—Origen {Writings, vol II, 218, Philocalta, 
16, 61 and 225), Clement (Writings, vol II, 239, 339 and 476) and 
Hippolytus (vol I, 399)—holding it to be a secret doctrine which was 
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not to be disclosed to thepiofane The details of the process of 
creation or rather re-creation and lenovation acquire fresh inteiest 
in the tipht of Ibe abo\ e remarks, and we shall pause here to look 
into them somewhat closeh 

Starting from the condition of false belief and mental confusion 
in winch the soul is in\olved prior to the dawn of Right Discrimina¬ 
tion, we aie told that the earth was without form and void, and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep This is liteially tiue of 
every soul that is in\ol\cd in ignorance and falsehood, it is devoid 
(void'of goodness and without foim (that is definite ideas), hence 
involved in confusion of thought In this state the pall of ignorance 
(dai kness) lies thick on the face of the waters of the deep fmind) 
Then there is the change towards faith, the turning towards Light 
and Life Hence, we are told the Spirit of God, that is, the Light 
Di\ ine internal, moved on the face of waters • The result is th& 
birth of the Light of Discrimination, that distinguishes betweea 
right and wrong beliefs. Night (ignorance! and day (inner illumina¬ 
tion) thus come to be established in the new world for the first time 
On the ne\t stage theie is the appearance of a fiimament m the 
midst of the waters to “divide the waters from the watbis ” This 
is the Dhaimic Understanding which fixes .up definite landmarks m 
the midst of chaotic thought, seeking to approach the purity of Spiri¬ 
tual nature (heaven) 

The next item is the gathering together of the waters under 
the heaven, when dry land appears and brings forth grass and herb 
and the fruit tree The dry land is the terra fxrma of Right Faith, 
and its produce (the herb, grass and the fruit tree) such adorable 
properties as humility, curative virtue, fulfilment or culmination of 
pious resolutions 

The fourth stage is characterized by the specification of lights. 

. The two greater ones would seem to refer to the faculty of full 
I knowledge to rule the day (the state of spiritual purity) and the 
' human intellect to rule the (state of the) night (of the soul) The stars 
are the different kinds of intuitions, or intuitive knowledge (clair¬ 
voyance and the like), or the numerous sciences and arts that are 
helpful to an unemancipated soul. According to another method of 
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central tube is the sj'mbol of the Susumria (the hollow canal in the 
spinal column) The triangle formed at the lower end is the nervous 
plexus Mtiladhara, while the knob, or the head, at the top, is the 
Sahasrara, the plexus of the brain The muladliara is the abode of ^ 
the spmtualeneigy known asKundalmt (hterallj*, the serpent power), 
which IS roused into activity in the course of advancement on the 
path of Yoga The plexus muladliara is also the seat of three 
spintual currents, collectively called Tnbem, that is, the confluence 
of the three streams, the Ganges (Ida, whose coloui is that of the 
sun', the Jumna {Pingala, which is of the colour of the moon), and 
the Saraswati (Spirituality, which becomes visible only in the heaven, 
i e , the plexus of the heart) Now, in order that the individual 
should derive any real benefit from the confluence of these potent 
forces, they must touch his whole being from the muladliara to the 
plexus in the head, but in Older to do so, the Spiritual cuirent must 
pass upwards through the hollow tube of the Susumnn, enei gizing 
all the nervous plexi on the way, thus enlivening him fiom within 
Wlien the current reaches the biain, the individual becomes perfect 
like Siva Man can achieve this much coveted consummation by men¬ 
tally bathing at this internal confluence daily, if possible constantly 
The supposed Tnbem at Allahabad, in the United Piovinces of Agra 
and Oudh, is an ingenious symbolism for this confluence of the 
three spiritual currents, though its esoteric import being unknown 
to the generality of men, it is now resorted to by all classes of Hindus 
as a place of pilgrimage * 

The garland of skulls worn by ^iva is intended to suggest the 
destructive element in pure Self-contemplation, since all kinds of good 
and evil tendencies have to be destroyed for spiritual emancipation. 
It IS worthy of note that virtue is as much a cause of bondage as vice, 
though the fruit of the former is pleasant and that of the lattei bitter, 
and, at times, veiy painful 


* For the secret import o£ the names of the other sacred places of the Hradus' 
and for a proper appreciation of Hindu Mythology m general the reader is referred 
to the comprehensive work, ' The Permanent History of Bharatvarsha,’ by K 
Narayana Iyer, B A 
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The constant consort of the god is Parvati, who is the daughter 
of Himalayas But it would be foolish to take the Himalayas as 
a mountain, the goddess represents that much-desired state of the soul 
which arises from steady, immutable dhyana (concentration of mind) 
According to the Permanent History of Bharatvarsha, Parvati 
stands for buddhi (intellect) which, in association with ^iva, who 
represents vairagya, probably only means joyous intelligence 

We may now explain the mythological significance of Sarasvati, 
the goddess of Wisdom She is noted for her love of music and 
carries a vim (a kind of banjo) in her hand Her word is inviolable, 
she rides on a hamsa (swan), and is the daughter of God These are 
her chief characteristics It would seem that the primary conception 
IS that of Jina’-hdni, the voice of God, from Jina, the Conqueror of 
samsdra, hence, God, and bdni voice As such, she represents revela¬ 
tion, for which reason her word is absolutely inviolable She is the 
daughter of God, because she directly springs from a Tirthamkaia 
(God) The karma on which she rides is a symbol for breath, because 
ham and sa (,ham+8a=hamsa) are the sounds actually heard in deep 
inhalation and exhalation, respectively 

The Hindu conception of Sarasvati is also that of ultimate 
knowledge In a passage in the Sarasvatuahasyopanisad, quoted by 
Mr K Narayana Iyer,* she is thus invoked — 

“ May the goddess Sarasvati whose form is the very essence of Vedanta, protect 
me She is the ^akti [=energy] of Brahman that is dealt with m the Vedas and 
Vedangas as the only one She directs the three Lokas mtemallyiby her involu- 
tionary work She is the gmding principle in Rudra, Aditya, etc , and she is enjoyed 
by those who turn their eyes mwards in their involutionary process of work She is 
the expandmg knowledge divided mto eight parts She is Nirvikalpa and the form 
of Brahman, meditating on whom Yogis dehver themselves from bondage. May the 
pure and white Sarasvati residuig m the face of Bramha take rest m my heart ” 

, I 

“The goddess Sarasvati,” adds Mr. K. Narayana Iyer, “ is here 
, described as the ultimate knowledge and form of Brahman and parti¬ 
cularly explained as enjoyed by those who turn their eyes inwards 
back to the Brahman ” ' 


* The Permanent History of Bharatvarsha, vol I \p 416 
SO 
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Sarasvati must, however, be distinguished from Gane4a, who 
IS also the God of Wisdom He is a child, and has the trunk of ar 
elephant with only one tusk, in place of the natural head of which 
he was deprived soon after his birth. His mount is a rat, and he 
eats sweets The youngest of gods, he nevertheless insists on being 
the first to be invited, and gets angry and causes a lot of mischief if 
neglected, at the commencement of an undertaking In regard to 
his bodily build he is ill-knit and awkward as if disjointed. 

In interpieting this personification, we must begin with the 
mount—the rat—which is noted foi the excellent use it makes 
of its teeth Now, the only mental faculty which can be represented 
by an animal notorious all over the world for its cutting propensities 
IS analysis, which enables us to ascertain the composition of things 
The awkward, ill-knit body of Ganesa with an elephant's ti unk, on 
the other hand, is suggestive of sj nthesis, which being more useful 
than analysis, has precedence over it Hence, the rat is described 
as the mount of the god 

The solitary tusk has reference to the true monistic view that 
the real God for every individual is only one, namely, his own Soul, to 
associate another with whom is the deadliest of sins Obviously, 
two tusks would have been compatible with dualism^ alone Geneva 
IS represented as a child, because the soul that has been wandenng 
m transmigration throughout the past infinity of time acquires 
Wisdom Divine only when it is about to enter nirvana He eats 
sweets, because anania (happiness) is the fruit of Wisdom. His 
insistence on being invited .before other gods, and the trouble ansing 
from his being neglected, only goto emphasize the nature of Wisdom 

The reason why the Messiah is described as the son of a carpen¬ 
ter m the Bible is also to be found in allegorical thought For .the 
carpenter is a good symbol for Wisdom, inasmuch as his work con¬ 
sists only in cutting up (analysis) and piecing together (synthesis) 
These instances, in our opinion suffice to prove that the nature 
of the divinities constituting the different pantheons is very different 
from what it is generally taken to be.. The key that unlocks the 

-* The idea is traceable in the impersonation of 0dm of the Tentomc mythology^ 
who sacrificed one of his eyes * so'that he might be dowered with greater wisdom.’ 
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ioor leading to the adytum is that of KNOWLEDGE DIVINE as is 
fully evident from the unravelment of the personifications actually 
accomplished thus far The same line of investigation, if pursued, 
will, it is believed, reveal the secrets of most other myths and my- 
bhologies ; for they would all seem to be centied round the attributes, 
properties and nature of the soul Every country in the past, it would 
seem, vied with every* other country m regard to the composition of 
myths and legends, and composed the most fascinating and at the same 
bime deceptive allegories and tales All sorts of devices were employed 
bo give expression to human thought bent on disguising its leal purport 
ander poetic masks The Indians would seem to have been the 
pioneers in the field, and the large number of the Hindu gods testifies 
to the mania for poetic personification which characterized the Hindu 
mnd in the past. Unfortunately its followers have ceased to take 
nteiest in the truths embodied in their mythology, and what was 
ntended only for imparting the highest knowledge is now looked upon, 
py one section of the Hindu community, on account of their excessive 
jonceit, as a collection of silly, childish tales, and is regarded by 
mother engrossed in deep ignorance as the sole object of religious 
worship If the truth is to be told, it was never intended that any 
worship beyond meditation on the different aspects of Life, which 
manifests itself in all the 330,000,000 forms spoken of in the Puranas 
was to be performed. The Vedas could not very well teach ‘'Tfhat 
ihou art,” and yet enjoin the worship of mythological deities at the 
same time It is the meditation on the nature of Life which is 
worship in the true sense of the word, begging for favours from 
mother can never be the means of salvation JPar from thinning the 
lelusion, begging only goes to deepen it The same is the case with 
ill other rituals and ceremonies, whether they be performed for the 
ipecial benefit of the souls of the departed, or for those of the living 
Chey all tend to give prominence to the lower personality, and 
prevent us from grasping the sense of the ‘tnahavakyas (great sajrings, 

)r truisms), ^uch as ” I am Brahman ” 

So far as the forms of-these spiritual conceptions, Brahma and 
ithers, are concerned, they have been conceived with the greatest 
irecision in the different mythologies; but as they personify powers 
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and faculties of an exceedingly complex nature, it is not always easy 
to comprehend them fully These mythological deities, however, are 
not to be confounded with actual beings, Indras, demons, and the 
like, who are living beings like ourseleves. Theie is absolutely no 
reason why the bhuta, the preta, the goblin, the elf and the like, 
should not exist at all They have been seen by men in all countries 
and in all times They are not disembodied spiiits, but possess 
bodies made of the same malenal as oursehes, although of a finer 
quality The remark made by us in connection with the worship of 
Biahms and othei mythological gods, applies with even greater force 
to demonology and the worship of angels and ghosts and the powers 
of daikness geneially . it only goes to strengthen delusion. On this 
point we need only give the emphatic declaiation of Vedanta, in the 
language of S Abhedananda, who says {Spirttyahsm and Veddiita, 
P 17) - 

“No amount of good thoughts and good deeds can produce as their effect that 
which is beyond thought and mind, and consequently beyond the reach of their efforts, 
because dime reahzation is not within the realm of psycluc phenomena, nor can it be 
reached by mmd, mtellect or sense powers And the path which leads the mdividuall 
soul to the realization of the Absolute is neither through religious works, nor through 
the belief in departed spirits, nor by the worship of the spints of the ancestors, but 
through self-knowledge and the knowledge of the relation which the mdividual sou 
bears to the Universal Spirit That part is called in Vedanta 'Devayana,' the 
divme path, or the path which leads to divinity The travellers on this path are 
those who are the most sincere and earnest seekers after the Absolute, who 
do not care for phenomena, whether physical or psychic, whose souls soar high 
above the clouds of desires that cover the hght of the spuritual sun in the ordmary 
mortals, but whose highest aim, loftiest aspiration, and deepest longing of the 
soul are to realize that unchangeable STruth] which is beyond mmd, beyond mtellect, 
which the Father mjheavens of the spuituahsts cannot reach ” 

We shall now conclude this chapter , but, before inviting the 
reader to accompany us to the next one, wherein we give the views 
of what, to our thinking, is the only tiue philosophy of leligion, it 
will not be quite amiss to cast a cursory glance at the result of our 
enquiry thus far We have seen how the natural but mostly 
fear-smothered craving of every soul is to attain to that degree of 
happiness which knows nothing of imperfection or desire, and we 
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have also seen how that state of happiness is not only possible to be 
attained, but also not far to seek. Step by step, have we been led 
to consider two of the most important religions in the world, that is, 
Christianity and Vedanta, and by the comparative study of their doc¬ 
trines have been enabled to draw certain highly important conclusions 
as to the nature of the sams^ra and the God which we have aspired 
to become. But we have not vet found a true definition of God or 
7tin ana, or even of the nature and causes of the soul’s bondage, 
anywhere m either of the two creeds we have so thoroughly examined, 
not destructively, but constructively Vedanta even considers it beneath 
Its dignity to give a thought to the individual, and ascribes its very 
idea to illusion, pure and simple, while Christianity is altogether 
silent on the point It is true that there is a close resemblance 
between the scenes in diearns and the waking world out simply* 
because of this resemblance philosophy cannot jump to the conclusion 
that the universe must actually be the dream of a super-human 
dreamer There is a very important difference between the dream 
and the world of our waking consciousness, and it lies in the fact 
that, while the dreamer whose subconscious mental activity is the 
cause of the dream was at one time a conscious being in the world of 
men, prior to his lapsing into the state of dreaming, and would 
wake up again'into that world of waking consciousness, the dreamer 
of the universe has not been shown to be a being who was ever awake, 
or who would ever wake up from his eternal, begmnmgless and ap¬ 
parently unending sleep The difference is not one of mere words, 
but of vital import to the soul which aspires to become “ That ” Are 
we drifting towards the state which Lord Byron describes as a 
*' Strange state of being ' (for 'tis still to be) 

Senseless to feel, and with seal’d Eyes to see ”—? 

The “ Perchance to dream! ” of Hamlet is a silent commentary 
on the summum bonum, if dreaming be the be-all and end-all of reli¬ 
gion To be a dreamer—an eternal, never-waking dreamer—is more 
than any one cares to become Have we, then, misunderstood Vedan¬ 
ta ’ Perhaps we have But we have endeavoured to follow and work 
out its conclusions from its own point of view as far as it was possible 
to do so The idea of Brahman as the En]oyer of Bliss is magnificent. 
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ljut there also remalins the other aspect, naraelj', that of a dreamer,, 
to be consideied, so that the query—‘who am I?’—of the soul can 
hardly be said to find an answer m the sublime formula, ‘ That thou 
art,’ since it also wants to know, * What is the “ That ” the Enjoyer, 
dr Dreamer, or both ?’ This last idea, r e , the rolling of the Enjoyer 
and the Di earner into one, is the most unsatisfactory of all, since no 
one can combine two incompatibilities in himself at one and the same 
time 

Christianity, when we turn to seek an answer from it, faresleven 
worse, since it has nothing of its own, and itself stands m need of 
a foreign light to be deciphered into intelligible thought 

The diverse metaphysical theories also that have been examined 
by us thus far aie found inadequate to explain the nature of the- 
world process and incapable of leading to the realization of the aim 
in view—Happiness 

Mythology' and mysticism might, no doubt, possess the truth but 
it seems safer to keep them at a respectable distance than to run 
the risk of being lost m their labyimthine mazes 

We thus see that it is only an inkling of the truth that we have 
been able to get thus far, and that if we wish to satisfy our under¬ 
standing on all those important problems which constitute true jnana 
—and jiiSHa is the pie-requisite of mohsfia—we must turn to some 
other source able to satisfy the enquinng soul 

The foregoing tieatment of the subject in hand and the explana¬ 
tion of the various mythological doctnnes of different religions, from 
the standpoint of philosophy and metaphysics, have, it is to be hoped, 
prepared the ground fbt the reception of the doctrines of Truth which 
will be dealt with in the next and the succeeding chapters. 



CHAPTER X 


THE SIDDHANTA* 

A number of blind persons, once upon a time, went out to ^ see'an elephant 
which had come to their village They were all taken to it, and allowed to touch it 
with their hands, one touching its trunk, another its ear, a third its leg, and so f orth» 
After the departure of the ammal, they all began to talk of their knowledge concemmg 
its form Each described it accordmg to his own personal observation, but it was 
soon found that their descriptions did not tally Upon this, a quarrel arose as to who- 
was the truthful witness among them, and from words they speedily came to blows 
At this ]uncture, there appeared on the scene a man who was not blind hke them, and 
who had actually seen an elephant, and he was with great difficulty able to reconcile 
them by explainmg to them that what each one of them had felt with fais hand 
was not the whole animal, but only a part of its body —The parable of the bltndmen 
and the elephant 

Moral — ‘ Men of tbis world are hke the blmdmen of the parable; they msist 
on their partial knowledge bemg accepted for the whole truth' 

The causes of misunderstanding in religion can be classified 
under two distinct heads, namely, those which anse from partial 
knowledge, which men 'try to pass off for exact truth, and those 
that are due to a failure to understand the teaching embodied m 
myths and legends. Of these the latter is the most fruitful source 
of trouble. 

It IS not to be supposed that mythology is a science to be 
encouraged Its value is apparent from the fact that during the 
last two thousand years, at least, it has only led to wrangling, disputes 
and bloodshed among men, and has created greater differences 
among them than all other things put together This is quite a natural 
result of the spirit of mysticism which mythology directly fosters, 
since it gives rise to ignorance, which never fails to give birth to the 
unholy twins, bigotry and fanaticism 


* Estabhsbed Truth, the last word, or ffnal conclusion 
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Stones and myths, no doubt, are very fascinating, and do not 
entail much hard mental work, but we ought not to underrate the 
difficulties which they create for men No one will seriously deny 
that they throw a veil of obscurity over the ideal, which it is the 
aim of philosophy to set free from the nebulosity of indistinct, chaotic 
thought, and of leligion to bnng into realization Clear thought, 
not mythology, is needed for salvation 

Some people imagine that leal charm lies in the mystic unintelli- 
gibility of thought But they cannot be said to have any idea of the 
practical value of religion How can that which is not understood 
by any one be a means of hbeiation by any possibility Suppose a 
scientific work contained formulas which were beyond the compre¬ 
hension of men, could anyone urge their unin tel ligibilitj^ as an 
aigument in favour of its merit ’ It is no answer to say_ that those 
formulas would disclose important secrets of nature when understood, 
since cash-value depends on practical good, not on theoretical specula¬ 
tion as to the charm of unintelligibilitj'. Would a pauper who claimed 
credit on the ground that he owned and possessed untold wealth, 
but was only i^orant of its whereabouts, derive any benefit from 
his millions ? The same is the case with mythology, which, as stated 
above, has given rise to the worst forms of ill-feeling amongst men 

As regal ds the first kind of the causes of misunderstanding, it 
IS sufficient to point out that none of the religions that we have ex 
amined hitherto is characterised by perfection. Vedanta, for instance, 
leaves us with Brahman and Maya, and gives little or no help in 
constructing a world of matter and force with their aid Of Time, 
Space and Causality it has no explanation to offer Nor are we given 
an insight into the mechanism of Maya, which is supposed to be 
responsible for the world-process in some mysterious way 

The final causes of the world must, then, be sought for and 
descnbed in terms which make further thought possible The theory 
that the universe is a bundle of names and forms is very useful in 
so far as it goes, and we hope we have accorded it the fullest latitude 
which ,it IS entitled to , but the problem of the nature of the material 
and the operative cause or causes, which stamp on it the variety of 
names and forms, still remains to be solved 
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Beanng in mind the fact that the woiId-process is eternal, and 
that concrete things must have some sort of material basis for their 
being, we may lay down that the existing mateiial of the universe 
consists of two different kinds of substances, the living, i « , self- 
eonscious, and the jara, that is, unconscious, or Jtva and Ajiva, as 
they are called in the philosophy of Jainism. 

We must also make due allowance for their interplay This 
necessitates a common ground for action, as well as the determination 
of the accompanying causes which bring about and render that inter¬ 
play possible We thus get Space, Time, the continuous ether, t.e , 
the medium of motion, and anothei kind of ether as the medium of 
rest Of these. Time is the principle of continuity and is recognized 
as a separate substance in the Jama philosophy 

The medium of motion and that of rest are called Dliarma and ^ 
Adharma respectively, and matter is known as Piidgala. These 
'are all the substances necessary for the worla-process which may be 
■enumerated in the following tabulated form 

SUBSTANCE 


Jxva Ajtva 

_ i 

I f I I I 

SpaCe Timo DJiarma Adharma Mutter {Pudgala) 

Jainism posits these six substances as eternal,* and claims 
that no world-process is possible without them Even when por¬ 
tions of the universe are destroyed, these realities do not disappear 

* It IS impossible to accept the theologian's dictum that everythmg that exists 
must have a maker, so that nothing can be self-subsistmg For if that were so, that 
maker would himself stand m need of a maker of his being, and that one, of still 
another, and so forth But this is too absurd to be acceptable to theology itself, 
^accordmgtowhichthereisa self-subsistmg maker who is the author of everything 
,else Here also theology has no leg to stand upon, for if it is possible for one 
bemg or thing to be self-subsistmg and eternal, it is also possible for more things 
and bemgs to be uncreate Hence, the real issue agam is what is more rational, 
■whether the notion that a god made the substances of nature, or whether they 
are self-subsistmg and eternal' And as to this the answer can be only one, namely, 
ttat which has been given m these pages 
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or become merged in one another; for there can be no such thing 
as an absolute pra/aya. Even Vivekananda maintains (/nana 
Part II p 26i' 

" I ^ould rather follow the... opinion that this quietmg down is not snnnlane- 
ous over the whole universe, but that in different parts different things are going on ” 

It is not to be supposed that the word ' substance ’ used in refra^ 
ence to the six realities of Jainism, means only physical substances, 
such as stones Matter is naturally included in these six realities, but 
the remaining five are vert different in their nature and bear no 
resemblance to it The best way to understand their nature is to 
consider them as different kinds of forces, since they all perform cer¬ 
tain functions 

These six realities are thus defined in the Uttaradhyayana Sutra 
{Sacred Bools of the East vol- XLV, pp. 153-4):— 

* Dharzna, Adharzua, space, time, matter, and souls are the six kinds of ssb-^ 
stances; they make up this world- Dharma, Adharma, and space are each one sab- 
stance only, but time, matter and souls are an mfinite number of substances. Tis 
characteristic of Dharma is motion, that of Adharma immobihty, and that of space, 
■which contains all other substances, is to make room for everything The characteristic 
of time IS durafaon. that of soul, the realisation of knowledge faith, happmess, and 
miserj The characteristic of matter is sound, darkness, lustre, hght, shade, sunshmer 
colour, taste smell and touch Substance is the substrata of qualities; the qnahhes 
are inherent m one substance; but the characteristic of de\ elopments is that they inhere 
m either (rir , substances or quahties) The characteristic of development is smgie- 
ness, separateness, number, form, conjunction and disjunction ” 

It will be interesting at this stage to compare the six substances- 
of the Jaira Siddhanla with the nine realities of the Vaisesikas As- 
pointed out on p 55 ante, these nine realities comprise 
(i) the ultimate units of odour 
(ri) do do of flavour 

(iii) do. do of luminosty 

(iv) do do of temperature' 

fv) aks^a, t.e , a kind of ether J 

(vi) kala 
(vh) dik 

(■viii) manas md 
fix) souls 
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TKese ate the nine realities in the system of Kanada * but only 
i glance la needed to show that the enumeration is purely arbitrary 
mid devoid of scientific or philosophical merit The first four classes, the 
ultimate units of odour, flavour, luminosity and temperature, do not 
represent four different things or substances, but only the four common 
attributes of one and the same substance, namely, matter For there 
is no warrant for holding that temperature can be altogether eliminated 
from flavour, flavour from odour, odour from colour and so forth 
The fact is that matter is endowed with the properties of touch, taste, 
smell and colour, though of the five senses, each responds to only 
one of these properties For instance, we cannot perceive colour with 
the nose, odour with the eye and so on It is true that water is not 
perceived with the nose, fire with the nose and tongue, or air with 
the nbse, tongue and eye , but it is also true that earth is known by 
all the senses excepting the ear, water by three (touch, taste and 
sight), fire by two (sight and temperature', and air by one (tempera¬ 
ture) alone We cannot, theiefore, hold that earth is only endowed 
with odour, watei with flavom. Are with cblour, and air with tempeia- 
ture Modem science has fully demonstrated the transmutabihty of 
elements, but no laboratory experiments are required to show that 
solid mattei (e g , wood) is convertible into fire, or that water is but 
another form of vapour, a kind of gaseous matter The so-called ele¬ 
ments are the differeiit^forms of the one and the same substance, 
matter, called pudgala in the Jaina Siddhanta, because of the liability 
of its particles to become fused (froih galana, to melt) among them¬ 
selves as well as with souls Owing to siich fusion-, different combina¬ 
tions arise in which certain qualities predominate, while certain others 
are more or less suppressed 

It IS thus evident that the Vaisesikas have no true conception 
of matter, which they unwarrantably split up under four different 
heads, as noted 

The Vaisesika conception of ether as the source of sound is also 
unscientific, inasmuch as sound arises from the agitation of material 
bodies as mav be fully demonstrated by experiment Any element¬ 
ary work on physics will furnish conclusive proof of this statement 
Even apart from scientific expenments, the phenomenon of echo 
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suffices to demolish all such theories; for an echo arises from thf 
reflection of a sound-wave when its path is obstructed by some matena 
body ; but ether cannot be obstructed by matter, being a finer and 
subtler element than matter - 

The argument that because atoms of matter can be conceived 
ns absolutely silent therefoie sound must be the property of Ether. 
IS unscientific, since Ethei can also be conceived that way, and since 
no argument which ignores matters of observation and daily experience 
can be regarded as good The fact is that having laid down four ulti¬ 
mate elements to correspond to four of the five senses, Kanada found 
his imagination exercised to find a correspondence foi the sense oi 
hearing, and, in his perplexity, immediately hit upon Ether as the 
source of sound 

The Vaisesikas have no idea of Ether as a medium of motion 
without which things cannot move about m space , but their fifth 
category is a fanciful stuff conceived to be essential as the souice ol 
sound, as already noticed, and as an element necessary to impart 
magnitude to the ultimate units of matter or atoms Their conceptions 
of Time and Space are also involved and unintelligible 

They legard time as only the principle of change, which, as such, 
cannot be held to be a reality or substance , and space is said to be 
the " Reality, Power or Force, holding things in their relative positions 
even while they are being driven on ” (T/ie 'Hindu Beahsm, p 
We shall have more to say about the nature of Time and Space later 
on ; meanwhile it is clear that no true element of reality or ultimate 
substance is to be found in the descnption given. 

The eighth reality of the system of Kanada is manas, the cause 
of succession in sensation and thought It is, however, acknowledged 
by learned Hindus themselves that it is not a reality by itself but 
only a material organ, the instrument of expenence (Hindu Realism, 
p 93) Its classification under a separate head, as a realitj, is illogical, 
under the circumstances. 

All this suffices to show that the Vaisesika system is neither 
scientific nor logical in its analysis 

Wemaynowtum to the school of the Sankhyan metaphysics, 
which posits only two permanent realities, the purusa and prafcrii 
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md which accounts for the world process by alternate enfolding and 
infolding of attributes and functions. 

The insufficiency of the Sankhyan thought has been commented 
ipon by more writers than one, and even Hindu commentators have 
not always been able to suppress their sense of disappointment, or 
to withhold blame The following free comment from a friendly 
Hindu source on the doctrines of the six worldfamous schools of 
Hindu metaphysics, including Kapila’s, may be read with interest in 
this connection — 

“ He [Vijnana Bhikshu, a commentator on Sankhya] was fully aware of the 
fact that none of the six DarSanas, for example, was, as we have hinted 
more than once, a complete system of philosophy in the Western sense, but 
merely a catechism explaining, and givmg a reasoned account of some of the 
truths revealed in the Vedas and TJpamsads, to a particular class of students, 
confiiung the scope of its enquiry within the provmce of creation, without attemptmg 
to solve to them the transcendental riddles of the Umverse, which, in their particular 
stage of mental and spuntual development, it would have been impossible for them 
to grasp "—The Sacred Boohs of the Hindus, vol IX Preface, p xu 

The excuse found by Mr Nandlal Smha for the shortcomings of 
the founders of the six dar^anas, including the Sankhya, in the 
passage cited, is rather lame and inadmissible, especially in the 
absence of anything showing peifeetion of knowledge m the authors 
concerned, but as it will be conducive to a bettei undeistanding 
of the causes of its failure to pursue the line of thought on which 
the doctrine under consideration is founded, we must ^endeavour to 
catch Its author’s mind actually at work in devising his system 

It will be seen that Kapila is not a believer in miracles, and 
does not recognize a creator who might create the world by a word 
of command. He discards monism for this reason His system is 
a kind of dualism, consisting of a spectacle and its spectator, an 
unconscious show perceived by a conscious being or beings To the 
spectacle belongs all that is changing, variable and shifting,—all 
that evolves and all that ‘involves ’ To the spectator is to be attributed 
nothing that is shifting and moving He is a witness, and only a 
witness, though liable to be overpowered by ignorance Even the 
intellect which disappears in deep-sleep cannot be said to appertain ta 
the spectator for this reason 
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Starting from this duality of the seer and the seen, Kapila 
conceives the world to be characterised bj* an alternation of manifesta- 
tion and non-manif^tation or dissolution, on the analogy of the 
alternation of waking and sleeping consciousness 

In the condition of dissolution the spectacle is reduced to a balanced 
state of the three attributes, satfva, rajas and fa7nas (see p 15 ante) 
Then there sets in a counter-movement, with the disturbance of the 
equilibrium, the process of manifestation begins, resultingin successive 
transformations of the evolvent, i e , prakrtt (the balanced condition of 
the attributes', which accounts for the evolution of the spectacle as 
well as for the organs of sensation But the most important pai t of 
this scheme of evolution, as it might be called, is the order of unfold- 
ment of the tattvas (essentials or elements) which constitute the bul¬ 
wark of the Sankhyan philosophy, and which may be arranged in the 
following way in a tabulated form *— 


Piirftsff 111 


Unmatufest, t c, 
the state of 
equihbrium (2) 


Prakrit 

I 

'I 

Manifest 


ZraJtaf (3) 


Ahamkara t4) 


Modified by satfta 

r~ - 

5 senses 1 f 5 kinds of motor 

(6—^10) t manas (5) •{ functions 

J _ I (U—15) _ 

Sound (16) Touch (17) Form (IS) Flavour (19) Smell (20) 

n II li II n 

Ether (21) Air {2Z\ Rre (23) Water (24) Earth (25) 

It IS this order which is also interesting for us, since it proves 
"that the system is based on nothing more solid or reliable than 
a series of imagined analogies between a somewhat distorted idea 
of the manner in which concrete nature bursts on an awakening 
consciousness and the world-process 

In a general way it will be seen that the following transformations 
occur before a sleeping consciousneK may be said to have perception 
^f the world on waldng up 


->, 

^Modified by famas 
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(1) the manifestation of the intellect. 

(2) .the dawning of the notion of individuality, the idea of “ I, ” 

m the intellect, 

(3) the awakening.of the faculties and functions of the ego, that 

IS, o£ the man as and the organs of action and sensation , 

(4) the stimulation of the senses, i e , sensation, and 

(5) the formation of the percept, i e, the perception of the world 
If the reader will bear in mind the notion entertained by certain 

Hindu Idealists that the sensible world is only held m the mind of 
its percipient and has no existence apart from it, he will have no 
difficulty m comprehending the position of Kapila, whose doctrine we 
shall now compare, side by side, with the manner m which an awaken¬ 
ing consciousness becomes cognizant of the world of phenomena 


Human consuousnesS 

(1) Alternation of waking and sleep¬ 
ing 

(2) In deep-sleep the ego is not 
destroyed, but the spectacle is not per¬ 
ceived 

(3) In awakenmg the mtellect is 
roused first of all 

(4) From mtellect arises the thought 
of “ II e, ahamKara (egoity or mdivi- 
duahty) 

(5) Prom egoify flow the functions 
of certam organs or constituents of mdivi- 
-duahty, attention {manas), the senses and 
motor faculties 

(6) The “ I ” being awakened sen¬ 
sations, which signify affections of the 
ego, are perceived 

^ (1) The data of sensations are then 

projected and constitute the perceptible 
world 


The world-process 

(.1) Alternation of creation and 
destruction 

(2) In world-destruction (pralat/a) 
theperceivei ipuru^a) is not destroyed 
but nature is not perceived 

(31 In the world-process, mahat 
(Intellect) is produced first 

(4) Mahat is then transformed into 
ahamkara (the ' author' of aham or 
“ I-ness ”) 

(5) From ahamkara the manas, the 
five senses, and the fivefold functions of 
the five organs of action, the hands, feet, 
and the bke, are formed 

(6) The ahamkara is transformed 
mto (1) smell, (2) flavour (3) form, (4) touch, 
and (5) sound, i c , the five kinds of sensa¬ 
tions 

(7) The data of sensations, t o , the 
subtle elements (tanniatras) of smell, 
and the bke, are transformed mto the five 
gross elements, ether, am, fire, water and 
earth, of which the perceptible, that is to 
say, the phenomenal world is composed 
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No need to go into further details; the whole doctrine is based 
on certain ciude notions about what takes place in the mind when 
consciousness awakens from sleep It is ceitam that Kapila’s in¬ 
spiration consisted solely and simply in an imaginary analogy which 
he sought to establish between nature and the human consciousness, 
and which he simply assumed to avoid fuither trouble Eapila’s 
system, however, marks an advance on the rigid Idealism of •Advait- 
ism, which denies reality to all except consciousne^ Kapila m 
effect agrees with Advaitism as to the unreality of the objects of 
the senses, holding that their existence consists m their being 
perceived, that is, in the states of the perceiving mind; but he 
maintains that the changes of states themselves require the presence 
of an independent cause which must be co-existent with consciousness. 
To this cause, conceived as the source or substratum of change, is 
transferred all that is changing in consciousness Having found a 
basis for the states of individual consciousness, Kapila devoted 
himself to develop perception in it, which he finally achieved by 
transforming the data of sensations into sensible qualities of which 
objects are composed It will be now evident that Kapila knows 
nothing of an outside world, apait fiom the projections of his 
own mind, ? e , the transformations of his sensations, for the sensa¬ 
tions—flavour and the like—are described as transformations of 
the ahamkai a, and conceived to consist of subtle elements which 
are transformed into the grosser material of concrete things. Unfor¬ 
tunately for this line of thought, it never seems to have occurred 
to Kapila that a sensation does not ongmate entirely in the mind 
and that it consists m the prevailing psychic state plus the ‘ effect ’ 
produced by the excitation from without. If hp had noticed this 
important feature of a sensation, he would not, have described the 
gross elements, fire, water and the like, as transformations of the 
subtle tannitn/as of sensations in a hurry. 

The correspondence between particular sensations and g^ross ele¬ 
ments is equally irrational. It is said 

"The tanniStrS of sound, possessing the attnbute of sound, is produced from 
gJiatnkara, then from the tanmafras of sound, accompamed by ahamkara is 
produced the tanmatrS of touch possessing the attributes of Sound and Touch. 
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In a simJar manner, the other tan-matras are produced, in the order of their mention 
by the addition of one more attnbute at each successive stage ”—(Preface to vol IX 
of the Sacred Books of the Stndua, p vni ) 

That being so, sound is the first and smell the last evolute among 
the sensations But this is not borne out by observation which shows 
that ‘sound’ is not enioyed by all living beings in the animal kingdom 
If sound were a necessary ingredient in the composition of the lemam- 
ing sensations, then those animals which are not endowed with the 
sense of hearing should be devoid of the senses altogether, but this 
is not the case The same is the case with the mind, the central 
organ of action and sensation, for it is not possessed by all living 
beings, being absent in all cases of life below the five-sensed or¬ 
ganisms and in some cases even among them It is needless to 
cnticise the Sankhyan view any further, foi.asits very inception 
shows, It IS a substitution of surmise and speculation for science and 
scientific thought 

According to certain Hindu metaphysicians. Brahman’s awareness 
of itself IS the cause of the world-process To understand the exact 
significance of the idea underlying this statement, we must take im¬ 
agination separately from the ideas As such, it is conceived as pure 
consciousness, aware of itself Hence, assuming a starting point for 
the world-process. Brahman has to be pictured in the beginning as a 
being aware of his existence, or as thinking or saying ‘ I am ’ to him¬ 
self This impression, or thought, implies at once the ideas of unity 
and being (existence), and, by the force of deduction, which is inse¬ 
parable from the understanding, further involves the denial of not-one, 
that is, ‘ manyness, ’ as opposed to unity, and of not-bemg (non-exist¬ 
ence) as opposed to being (existence) Thus, the sense of ‘ I am ’ is 
* I am one, not many,' and * I am not non-existent ’ But in this 
ideation of I-am-ness is involved the whole mischief , for no sooner 
does the idea come than the understanding becomes conscious of the 
many non-existent, and thus the multifarious not-Self is conceived* 
in Its womb, as an idea, or illusion, albeit only to be contradicted The 
thought now becomes ‘ I am, not this,’ which is equivalent to the Sans¬ 
krit ‘ aham etat na ’ (I this not) The ‘ this ’ of ‘ I this not ’ refers to 
the totality of the illusory existences, that is, the entire universe of 
illusion. 

31 
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A succession of alternate quiescence and activity is naturally to 
be asscnbed to consciousness, that is to say, to conscious ideation 
Hence when Consciousness awoke from the sleep of quiescence and 
the thought of being aiose in it, the balanced state of rhythm into 
which energy had subsided and merged, dm mg the pralaya, bioke 
out into vibrations, and life began to manifest itself all round Simul¬ 
taneously with the ‘ birth ’ of the living energy came the thought 
of ‘ I' which can be undei stood only after a negation of its antithesis, 
the ‘ not-I ’ Now, because you cannot deny a thing without, in 
some way, giving it a local habitation and a name, however supposi¬ 
tional, or imaginary, the act of doing so might be, imagination had 
to create the not-I, to enable the understanding to grasp the signifi¬ 
cance of ‘ I ’ In this mannei was the diversity of illusory forms 
created in the totality of the not-self 

When consciousness becomes merged or lost, so to speak, in the 
rhythm of Self-awareness, it loses the consciousness of the “ not-I," 
and a state resembling the trance of ecstasy, or sleep, ensues in which 
the Self knows nothing, that is to say, that in that condition it posi¬ 
tively knows what is meant by Nothing, i c , the Not-Self as a whole,, 
without the distinction of name and form , for the potency and neces¬ 
sity of the Being of the Self maintains constantly, in one unbroken 
act, or fact, of Consciousness, this Nothing, a pure Not-Self, before , 
that Self {The Science of Peace, p 110) 

This constant making and destroying of the woildsis called the 
lUa, i e., sport of Brahman , however, he does not indulge in it for the 
sake of play, but because it is his nature to do so When it is said 
that he creates the world by the thought, ' I am one, let me become 
many‘,’ what is really meant is that creation is a mattei of necess^y 
with Brahman, which anses out of the thought of his own one-ness 
in his mind 

With the awakening of the consciousness of ‘ I am ’ or Self, the 
tlnderstanding, spider-like, spins out its world-web, producing the 
material and all from within itself \Wth the creation of the * This, ’ > 
the antithesis of ‘ I,' the Will rushes, as it were, towards the 
imaginary multitudinous ‘ This, ’ and the Understanding, fixing itself 
upon the two, pronounces the dictum ‘ I (am) This not.’ 
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The view presented is not unlike that of acinematographicalshow, 
and would reduce the world to a puie mental phenomenon, existing 
only in thought, or as thought-forms of the Understanding We 
cannot,* however, suppose that there is any real resemblance between 
bhe concrete world and cinematographical films The most important 
iifference between the living world and the moving images on the 
screen lies in respect of self-consciousness In the cinematographical 
show the spectators foim no part of the spectacle , but in the world 
the spectacle is only constituted by the spectators In concrete 
natuie, again, both living beings and lifeless things are composed of 
certain kinds of ‘ material,’ but the cinematographical view altoge¬ 
ther loses sight of this fact The human will, too, cannot be ignored, 
as a conditioner of things, within certain limits, m nature, but theie 
IS no loom whatsoever for the exercise of volition m the shadows 
that dance on the screen ’ No doubt, the outer world is presented to 
the gaze m the form of pictures from moment to moment, but the 
pictures are not kept stored m the drawers of a conscious or semi¬ 
conscious apparatus. There are, in fact, no rolls or reels of world- 
films , but every picture is a living moving panorama that is perpe¬ 
tually transforming itself into a new spectacle, from moment to mo¬ 
ment 

For these reasons, we must re]ect the conjecture that would 
reduce the living moving and concrete nature to a mere puppet show, 
or transform it into a bundle of ideas or films in the consciousness or 
understanding of a solitary Mind The world must be composed of 
a number of leal substances, to be able to perpetuate itself eteinally, 
as it does 

To proceed with our subject, the reduction of the world-process 
to the SIX primary or ultimate substances brings the old confiict 
between Advaita and Dualism once more to the front Let us see 
what Jainism has to say on the point, and how it meets the argu¬ 
ments of its adversaries, m its turn 

Notwithstanding that its own doctrine implies a multiplicity 
of souls. Jainism finds fault, to begin with, with the systems which 
preach absolute * Dualism ’ and maintain that the individuals have 
nothing in common between them It points out that, while the 
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imlu iduala fire independent tn respect of their md»vidiialit>, they 
possess many qualities m common u ith one another, which goes to 
indicate that the\ have a common nature. This seems, at first sipht, 
to lead to the tenet of Vedanta, but when the argument advanced 
against that sistem it‘-eif is taken into con-^idcration a very different 
result la reached The argument proceeds in the following manner *— 

‘*Tlie self cannot create ther-clf Tlut mean'! thit Advaitism cannot explain, 
without some duahU to help, how the all-m-all gt'vc rise to itwlf, or to the other-tlian* 
itself Ai'iin, !m the Adxaita doctnne anj CMdcnce to pro. c its truth’ It may 
lia\e it, or it mn\ bt'its own justification In the former care, tlie cMdencc bnnps 
in n duality. in the latter, Adiaitism is condemned ns imprtwcd, as nothing can be its 
own proof 

If Vedanta calls in the aid of Mava, Jainism declares it to be 
out of court, on the ground that that hich does not evist has no 
right to be heard, or introduced Nor does it allow Vedanta to open 
Its mouth to formulate an argunient in reply, since that would be 
the recognition of the objector whose argument is to be met Fur¬ 
ther, as two or more irreconcilable attributes cannot inhere m one 
substance, and since the attributes of consciousness and life are incon¬ 
sistent with the nature of Maya, which IS jara, it follows that there 
are more substances than one in existence 

Vedanta, on the other hand, might retort that two or more 
substances possessing any attributes in conimon cannot be granted 
The SIX substances must possess existence in common in order to 
exist They must, therefore, owe their origin to one and the same 
source, which alone is the real substance that exists 

To this Jainism might again object on the ground that if we 
grant a single substance of an unchanging nature as pure, quahty- 
less existence, it is inconceivable how attributes and modifications 
can possibly arise from or in it In reply to this, Vedanta points out 
that the attributes and qualities exist for perception alone and in¬ 
here in the intellect, not in things or substances. This, however, 
brings us back only to the point from which we started, because the 
intellect and the attnbutes which appertain to or inhere in it must 
both possess some kind of substantiveness in order to exist, and the 
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moment this is conceded, there is no escape from the dictum of the 
Jaina philosophy and its six realities 

Vedanta now takes refuge behind the nature of Maya which it 
describes as inconceivable and for ever beyond the reach of the intel¬ 
lect But this IS really tantamount to throwing up the bnef, for no 
one has a right to preach what is inconceivable to him Now, if the 
Vedantist maintain that he understands what he is talking about, 
Maya ceases to b^ incomprehensible; but if he say that he has not 
been able to comprehend it, then he is talking of things which 
he does not understand, and has no right to be heard 

For similar reasons, Jaimsm is not prepared to accept the 
doctiine of those who say that consciousness arises from moment to 
moment If this were true, it would follow that the mind is formed 
from successive sensations ^received from external objects, or is 
generated from time to time, t e , in each moment, afresh 

“ This IS met by pomtmg out that on this theory, the mind that determines upon 
kilhng an ammal is not the mmd that lolls it the neict moment, hence this latter com¬ 
mits the act without any motive and responsibihty And, further, the mind that 
has to suffer the consequences of this sm is neither the mind that planned the act 
nor the one that executed the plan If knowledge consists of passing sensations 

without the ‘ umty of apperception ’ to connect them, there can be no recognition ”* 

We next come to Buddhism, whose philosophy lays all the stress 
it can on the notion of a perpetual “ becoming.” This system is also 
one-sided Its conception of becoming is magnificent, but in the 
absence of true being, must ever remain incomplete Bergson's 
philosophy, which has stirred modern thought so much, for the most 
part follows the Buddhistic notion of “becoming” It maintains 
that the whole universe is a fhi/x or system of different activities or 
processes from whose operation arise all kinds of forms The latter 
are also activities, though of a less intense type These activities 
are further inconceivable in themselves, for they are processes, and 
therefore, inaccessible to the intellect. Their nature Us only felt in 
intuition, not conceived in thought The view presented is that of an 
universe which is the resultant of certain eternal processes—a per¬ 
petual becoming, with nothing permanent, fixed or stable about it 


* 4n Introduehon io Jainism by N Rangaji 
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As foi the merit of the doctrine, it is unquestionably true, in so 
far as It points out the fact that all material phenomena are con¬ 
stantly undergoing change , but how can a system whose very foun¬ 
dation is bejmnd the reach of thought ever yield satisfaction to the 
rational intellect ^ If the right intuitiOn * be wanting, how is its lack 
to be made up ^ Mr Hugh S. R Elliot, the author of " Modern Science 
and the Illusions of Professor Bergson," denies that every one pos¬ 
sesses that kind of intuition which enables one to realize the truth of 
this philosophy , and he is probably not the only one who holds that 
opinion The question is, how is he to be met ’ That the philosophy 
IS true IS no answer, since it has to be proved, before assent can be 
given to its accuracy This is not the only difficulty with the ad¬ 
vocates of the philosophy of Change How is a universe to be con¬ 
structed, in Time and Space, from pure becoming ’ In what way, 
again, do the different processes differ from one another? Have 
they no fixed types of their own ? What, again, is lecollection, 
and who exercises it, and how ’ Further, how comes it that the fiux 
happens to have selected a direction which IS fraught with pain and 
misery to the untold millions of individuals who appear on its surface 
in the course of its unceasing, unending, and apparently aimless 
journey ’ What is the goal which it is marching towards ’ 

Such are the difficulties which arise in the path of the philo¬ 
sophers of change, who have nothing else but pure becoming at 
the root of the world-process If they will only refiect sufficiently 
on the nature of the problem, they will not fail to perceive that 
it is clearly impossible to construct a matenal world without 

* Itis, indeed, too bold a daun to attempt to found philosophy on mtuition The fact 
IS that except where it is taken to mean omniscience, or other higher kmds ofknowledge, 
such as pure or super-dairvpyance, the claun to the possession of which can be easily 
tested, mtmtion is no argument nor a guarantee agamst self-deception Inordinary 
cases It IS merely synonymous ivith a sense of inner conviction, all the more vague, 
enreasomng and unreliable because not proceedmg from mtellectual determmation 
If such random flashes of native wit could be accepted as fumishmg accurate data 
for human guidance, every lunatic would have a right to flil the chair of plulosophj’’ dr 
to rank as a patron of science There must be a guarantee agamst self-deception m 
the dedaiant, and no guarantee is good enough from a man who is not able to remove 
the element of vagueness from his own convictions 
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■positing:, in the first instance, certain kinds of constant units, par¬ 
ticles or atoms from whose combination bodies could ’be made. 
For a piocess bv itself is nothing—a movement without anything 
that moves' Becoming and change are equally impossible m the 
absence of a mateiial substratum, or basis, in which they might in¬ 
here Thus, where theie is nothing to pioceed or pass from one state 
to anothei, there can be no piocess, becoming or changing theie, 
and the only harvest one can hope to gather from this kind of sowing 
is a whirlwind of woidv abstiactions The beautiful simile of the 
flame of a lamp which the Enlightened One, as Buddha was called 
by his followers, employed to illustrate his philosophy, is only valu¬ 
able in relation to forms, it is utterly misleading in the department 
of substance the absence of which would be fatal to the very existence 
of things For while it is true that the universe is a changing, shift¬ 
ing panorama like the flame of a lamp, in which luminous particles 
aie being constantly replaced by others of their kind, it is also 
true that no change whatsoever is ever known to or can possi¬ 
bly occur in respect of the ultimate basis of all changes them¬ 
selves As Jainism points out, every substance is characterised 
by the threefold phenomenon of origination, destruction and conti¬ 
nuation at one and the same time Of these, the first two ap¬ 
pertain to form without which no substance can ever be found to 
exist in nature, and the last is the characteristic of the substantial 
aspect of things For instance, in a gold ring there is origination 
of ringness and destruction of the previous form—bar-ness, lump-ness, 
and the like—accompanied by the continuation’ of gold as gold 
throughout, that is both when existing in the form of a bar, or lump, 
as well as in that of the nng We must, therefore, concede that 
pure becoming, or change, is utterly inadequate and insufficient as a 
-cause of the world-process. 

The Jama view of the nature of reality (substance) is well de¬ 
scribed by Mr V R Gandhi, who, speaking at a meeting of the East 
India Association (London), on May the 21st, 1900, observed .— 

" Noumenon and phenomenon are not two separate existences, but only two 
modes of our looking upon the full contents of a thmg, part of which is known and 
part unknown to us now The fallacy in the popular mind in reference to these terms 
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s that of confounding logical distinction with an actual separation In the Buddhist 
view nothing is permanent Transitonness is the only reality As*Professor 
Oldenfaerg says ‘The speculation of the Brahmans apprehended bemg in all being, 
that of the Buddhists becoming in all apparent being ' 

“ The Jamas, on the contrary, consider bemg and becoming as two different 
and complementary ways of our viewmg the same thmg Reality m the Jama view 
IS a permanent subject of changing states To be, to stand in relation, to be active, 
to act upon other thmgs, to obey law, to be a cause, to be a permanent subject of 
states, to be the same today as yesterday, to be identical in spite of varying acti¬ 
vities, these are the Jama conceptions of reahty Mere becommg is as much an 
abstraction as mere bemg In short, bemg and becoming are complements of the 
full notion of a reality ”* 

This IS also the reply which Jainism gives to Vedanta concern¬ 
ing the nature of existence Pure ‘existence ’ is a logical abstiaction, 
and can exist by itself only in thought In actual life, existence 
means to subsist with refeience to matenal, place, time and qualities, 
but that only means to co-exist with other things 

In this manner does Jainism pull down the stiucture of different 
philosophies with its ruthless logic But has it anything to offer us 
Itself in return for the damage it does to our beliefs ? Yes, it has ; 
and that which It offers us is not only free from the faults which it 
points out in other systems, but is also the only satisfactory explanation 
of thmgs and facts of experience which rational thought can accept 
Jainism points out that all the above schools of thought have 
fallen into error on account of their one-sidedness They only look 
at things from one particular point of view, and ignore all others. 
This is not the way to deal with the living Reahty, which oveiflows 
speculation on all sides Hence, if any one wishes to get hold of 
the whole truth, he must first put himself in different attitudes to 
study things from all possible points of view This particular method 
of study, called anekanta, is the one which Jainism itself adopts. 
With its aid it not only points out the element of truth in all other 
religions, but also rectifies their errors It gives us a many-sided, 
and, therefore, the necessarily true, view of things It says 

“The idea is not true, also the individual IS not true But thej are both true 
from differen t pomts of view When the speaker lajs stress on the one, he is speak- 

•See The Jama Plnloiophy App , pp 20 and 21 
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mg of the many with only an implication K the many are to the front, the one 
IS not Ignored but referred to only as secondary The truth is neither m the one, 
nor m the many, but it lies in the one tn the many, or the many %n the one. 
Every mdividual implies an idea, and every idea presupposes the mdividuals EIxis- 
tence as well as knowledge are governed by this reUitivity Bemg possessed of the 
quahties of existence, all thmgs are one So agam lookmg at the modifications, or 
considermg the differences due to material, place, time, and quahty, it is manifest 
that everythmg is different from everything else Transferrmg the same idea'to 
modem philosophy, the subject is the ongm of all knowledge, because he is the one 
in the many, and thus he it is that makes the many possible Exactly the same 
consideration apphes to the objects that give the subject all its contents ‘The 
subject differs from the objects by the rationality, and the objects are different 
from the subject by their iSafstoaroqp, or the quahty of being,’—this is not tenable, 
since the subject also is characterised by the Sataioaroop The difference would deprive 
both the knower and the known of their reality If the knower is without Satta 
the known would be non-existent If the known is Asat, the knower, who is con¬ 
stituted by the known, would also beconje Asaf So m reality or Satta, there is no 
disparity between the subject and the object The difference is only kathanchit, t e , 
here, from the standpomt of rationahfy residing m the one and matenahty residing 
in the many ”* 

It IS this View which we have been elaborating in the pieceding 
pages, and there can be no doubt but that this is also the view which 
accounts for the element of incompatibility and discord in different 
religions For instance, we can see that the final truth of the 
Advaita Vedanta is the same as that of the Jama Siddhanta, not¬ 
withstanding that they are opposed to each other in many other 
things This is due to the fact that Advaitism confines itself to the 
point of view of abstraction, totally ignoring all others while 
Jainism is comprehensive and all-embracing They both teach that 
the Atman and Paramatman are one, both maintain that the essence 
IS only one, but Jainism, more scientific and exact as it is in giving 
expression to the culminating thought, lightly adds, ‘ when looked 
at from the standpoint of abstraction ’ The addition of these eight 
words would make the teaching of Vedanta acceptable to the world 
^at large which at present dendes it For dS a concrete thing, spirit 
IS not an unit, but a sum, the infinite Vedanta would be wrong if it 
adheied to the popular import of the word ‘one’. Dualism would ba 
false if it professed to teach a multiplicity of ‘ sums ’ 


* An Introduction to Jamtsm by N Rangaji 
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Applying these observations to the question of the unity or 
multiplicity of souls, we may say that both Dualism and Advaitism 
are right from their lespective standpoints, but they only express 
partial tiuth Life when conceived as Existence is one; but many 
when thought of m refeience to the individuals through which it 
manifests itself A lecent woik on Jainism puts the case fairly 
when it sa}'s — 

“ Here some one might choose to ridicule this theory, by observing that if 
Atman can become Paramatman then it means that the Jamas baheve not in one God, 
but in many In answer to this, it must ba borne in mind that the Jamas are the fol- 
lonersnotof Ail aula, butof Anehanta Theitbehef is not that God is absolutely one 
or many According to Jama principles, from one point of view, God is one, but from 
another, he is not only many, but infinite With reference to His Svabliava orSvarupa 
(Omniscient and Perfect status). He isone, but as regards the Atmans in which that 
perfect status has been manifested, He is infimte bi reality. Jainism does not worship 
any parbcular individuality, but that Perfect, Pure and Good status in which Atman^ 
•exists as AH-knowing, All-seemg, All-powerful, All-happy and Vitraga In Jaimsm 
prominence is 'given not to mdmdudity, but to the status in which Atman becomes 
Paramatman, and that status, whatever may be the number of souls individually, is 
i ^cn f ipnlly the one and the same '* 

Jainism, thus, starts from the reality of the essence as well as 
the individual, and leads us to the highest heights of truth, without 
destroying either Prom the point of view of the one (abstraction), the 
many are transitory, hence, in a sense, illusory, but from that of the 
latter, the one is only seated distributively among them How would 
a redeemed Soul feel ’—is a question which can be answered by com- 
binmgthetwo points of view, since a Saved One would possess perfect 
knowledge. He would, then, know Himself to be the enjoyer of a 
status which, as such, is only one and indivisible, but which is all the 
same enjoyed by all those who have been redeemed This, then, is 
the true definition of Brahman or the Absolute, as some people insist j 
on calling It , j 

The word Brahman is usually employed to indicate existence or 
consciousness, but reflection shows that existence and consciousness 


* See “ An Insight into Jatmsni ” 
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«re pure abstractions of thought, like fluidity, manhood, or any other 
abstract quality We are in the habit of abstracting away the 
qualities found in common among a number of individuals or things, 
forgetting that, apart from thought, they are not capable of existing 
by themselves Just as fluidity is inconceivable as existing by 
Itself and independently of a liquid or fluid material, so are not 
existence and consciousness capable of existing apart from beings and 
"things The fact is that qualities can only inhere m substances, and 
substances are only bundles of qualities It is not permissible to 
make a separation between them m thought Hence, the moment we 
make a division between jnana (the quality of consciousness) and the 
jnam (a conscious being, or knower), we deprive the two terms of 
existence, and lender them incapable of entering into relations with 
each other 

Suppose we start from the proposition that Qnana is a separate 
thingfiomthej/lam. Then either the jilani was ignorant prior to 
his ‘picking up’ the quality of Qnana, or was a ‘knowing being ’ 
But if the latter, Qnana adds nothing to his’being, and may be ignor¬ 
ed If the former, he was ignorant either by nature, or in conse¬ 
quence of being permeated with the quality of ignorance. If we now 
.say that he was ignorant because of his nature, he can never subse¬ 
quently become illumined, but if we say that his ignorance was the 
result of the assimilation of the quality of ignorance, he must be 
considered to be a Qnam, in the firat instance 

Moreover, Qnana, when separated from the Qnam, can only exist 
either as a knower or as an object of knowledge But in the former 
case, Its separation from the Qnam is imaginary , and in the latter, 
it loses its characteristics and becomes objectified into bodies and 
relations which constitute knowledge only when they are cognized 
by a knowing being. Hence, the actual separation of Qnana and 
Qnam can only result in the destruction of both • 

We must, therefore, say that Qiva& are many, though they all 
manifest the one and the same essence When we look at the num¬ 
ber of individuals, attention is directed to the many, but to the one 
•when we look at the Essence 
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This IS precisely the view which is taken of Godhood in the 
book of Genesis In the 26th verse of the first chapter of that book 
it is said — 

“And God said. Let ws make man m our image, after our likeness ” 

The Italicized words are quite significant As if to remove all 
possibility of mistake and misunderstanding, the author again refers 
to the subject in the 22nd verse of the third chapter, where the 
Lord God is made to say 

“ Behold the man is become as one of us ” 

The words 'as one of us* aie too significant to be ignored, and 
unernngly point to the idea of God being pluralistic in nature If we 
were to put it in the figurative speech of mysticism we should have 
to say that Godhood is like a great Mountain of Light consisting of an 
infinity of smaller Lights, all interpenetrating one another, and, thus, 
presenting manyness in the one and oneness in the many Even the 
serpent tempts Adam and Eve by promising them the status of Gods 
(Genesis, in 5) 

' So far as Islam is concerned, we have already shown, in our 
third chapter, that the concept of Allah is that of unity in multiplicity, 
whether we trace the word to Al-lah, or regard it as a contraction of 
Al-ilah, for the former signifies a hidden Flame ^ ^ e.. Consciousness, 
which IS pluralistic in form, though singular in essence, and the latter 
IS, on the face of it, a plurality of Knowing Lights The same is the 
case with the word (5od, which, as the Imperial Dictionary shows, 
originally conveyed a pluralistic idea of Divinity 

Turning to Zoroastnanism, we find the same idea of a pluralistic 
Godhead The Ahuras are many as well as one, according to the 
Holy Scriptures of the Parsis Commenting upon the idea of God, 
Mr E Edward writes in the Encyclopiedia of Religion and Ethics 
(vol vi pp 291 and 292) — 

“The aliura'i seem to have gradually gained in prestige, and, apparently at a. 
very early epoch, one of them had become the Ahura par excellence ” 

Mr Edward’s idea of a progressive monotheism is naturally 
based on the notion of evolution from a state of savageness to one of 
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civilization, but this is haidly tenable in the light of our knowledge, 
especially as there is a complete explanation of the idea of plurality 
inseparable from the nature of Divinity We not only find the 
pluralistic conception of God in almost all the religions of the world, 
but also the significant number 24 expressly mentioned in several of 
them. Even Zoroastrianism, which undoubtedly inspired many a 
prophet of the Old Testament fame, gives the precise number of Gods 
as four and twenty These are not to be confounded with purely 
mythological gods, which are mere personifications of the aspects of 
the soul, as we saw in the analysis of the doctnneof the Holy Trinity, 
but are to be taken as explained m Jainism 

Modern writers generally fdl into error m understanding the 
doctrines of religion, because they have little or no idea of its basic 
principles Hence, they only see the personifications of constella¬ 
tions and stars everywere m all gods. Prof Cumont takes these 
24 Gods to be the 24 stars, outside the Zodiac, ‘ twelve in the northern 
and twelve in the southern hemisphere, which being sometimes 
visible, sometimes invisible become the 3 udges of the living and the 
dead ’ According to Zimmern, they are the twenty-four constellations 
which are set in circles round the polar stars, as the 24 Spiritual 
Kings of the book of Revelation are set round the Throne To this 
Moulton objects as follows (Early Zoroastrianism, p 402) 

“ This may or may not convmce us But what does he mean when he goes on 
to remark that these 24 signs are ' of course ’ 24 divisions of the Zodiac ?. Diodorus 
expressly says these were outside the Zodiac, and Zimmem’s remark implies that they 
are not far from the poles ” ■ 


To our thinking, the word Ahura Mazdah, when used in the 
singular number, denotes either the Supreme Status or the Siddha 
, Atmans, ithe ‘ Blessed Ones,’ taken collectively , and in the plural 
\ form, the 24 glorious Tirthdmkaras This is evident from Yasna 
^xxviii. 9 which reads 

“ With these l^unties, O Ahura, may we never provoke your wrath, 0 Mazdah 
and Right and Best thought, Ye are they that are^mightiest to Jadvance desires 
and Dominion of Blessings "—(Early Zoroastrtamsm, P 346 ) 
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The same idea underlies the teaching in Yasna h 20:— 

“ Your blessings shall ye give us, an yc that arc one m will with whom Right 
Good Thought, Picfy and Mazdah (are one), according to promise, giving your ai( 
when worshipped with reverence ” 

The idea of God, thus, is that of peifection, which any number 
of souls may attain to, though no particular individual has an exclu¬ 
sive right to that high and sublime status The popular fallacy in this 
respect lies in the personification of a status as a being, and in con¬ 
founding the ideal with the individuals who bung it into realization 

The above is well expressed in the Bible, in the memorabk 
words of John, the divine, as one seated on the throne from which 
proceed thunder and lightnings,* and which is surrounded by foui 
and twenty seats on which sit the twenty-four Elders, all robed ir 
white and wearing crowns of gold This represents the sublime 
status of the twenty-four Tiithamkaras m whom the one Living 
Essence is most fully and perfectly manifested It is the idea 
of the ‘ One m the Twenty-four.’ Then follows that of the ‘ Twenty- 
four in the One,’ which is described as follows 

“ When those beasts give glory and honour and thanks to him who is seated 
on the throne, who liveth for ever and ever, the four and twenty elders fall dowr 
before him that sat on the throne, and worship him that liveth for ever and e\er, 
and cast their crowns before the throne saymg. Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive 
glory and honour and power, for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure 
they are and were created ” 

The four beastst with eyesi in both directions are the four 
classes of living beings, that is, those whose bodies are made of the four 

,* Thunder and lightnmgs signi^ the explosive nature of life. 

tOf the four beasts alluded to here, the lion and the eagle point at once to their ’’ 
respective types, since the lion walks on earth, and, therefore, represents the earth- 
bodiedjjvB'*, while the eagle flies in the air and thus points to the air-bodied Of the 
remaming two the one with the face of a man is typical of the element of fire^ 
because the sun may be regarded as the symbol and source of this element, and itj 
is always painted to represent the face of a man This leaves the calf to be explained |. 
Now, the calf IS not only the young of the cow, but also of the mat me mammah^^ 
e g , the whale (Impenal Dichonary), hence, it is typical of the watei-bodied 
creatures ^ 

t The metaphor of ' eyes ’ is also to be found m Hmdu Mythology Irdra, the 
god of the thunder-boll, is smd to have committed adulter} with Ahalya, the wife of 
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different kinds of matter, namely, the air-bodied, the fire-bodied, the 
svater-bodied, and the earth-bodied. The six wings of each of these 
beasts have a reference to the descending and ascending arcs of 
lime, called Avasarpim and Utsarpim, respectively The aras (spokes) 
af which there are six on each arc, constitute the divisions of time 
in which the fout kinds of jivas undergo different kinds of experi¬ 
ences, on account of the changes of Time. 

After this biief prelude, we may proceed to consider the nature 
of the part assigned to the twenty-four Elders in the Apocalyptic 
drama The worshipping of the one, that is, the Essence of Being or 
Life, is the symbol of the recognition of its divinity and of its one¬ 
ness in all the twentv-four Perfected Souls Hence the idea convened 
IS that of the One-ness of Life, as distinguished from the twenty-four 
Perfect Beings in whom it is manifested Lest some pious but 
unthinking Chiistian be inclined to think that the one on the thione 
IS the Jesus of the Gospels, we desire to add that an histoiical Jesus 
IS nowhere to be found in this diama, but the Redeemed Soul may be 
said to be the Lamb whose conquest is described in the subsequent 
chaptera of the Apocalypse Hence, Jesus* and, in geneial, every aspii- 

lus spiritual preceptor, Gautama, for i^hich he was punished with a thousand disgrace¬ 
ful marks all oi er hi^s body. These marks were, however, subsequently changed into 
eyes, which, according to Mr W J Wilkins, the author of ‘ Hindu Mythologj’,’ ‘ came 
to be regarded, by the ignorant, as marks of his omniscience ' The interpretation of 
this mj’th gives us, in a few words, the nature of Life and the effect of its manifes¬ 
tation in matter Indra is Life, the god who holds in his hands thunder and lightning 
He IS eier-jojous and fond of Soma, the intoxicating nectar of bliss Ahalyaisthc 
Ti ife of Gautama, the sage, who is an impersonation of wisdom, i e , intellect The 
wife of the intellect IS matter, since the intellect primarily only deals with matter 
and form The wordAhalya means night, jc, darkness, as well as unploughed 
Eo.l, and IS thus suggestive of matter Therefore, the mj thological adulterj- of Indra 
with A hall a only signifies the entry of Life into matter, in consequence of w hich i as 
appear as ugly spots on the body of Indra These /ttas subsequently eiolveout self- 
consciousness in the course of spiritual evolution , hence the disgraceful marks are 
changed into ‘ ejes ’ on the body of the god Mr Wilkins' observation about the 
Ignorance of those who regard these ‘ ej’es ' as marks of Indra’s Omniscience needs 
nofurfJicr comment 

* As a matter of fact, John emploj s the word * Jesus ’ in the Book of Revelation 
m the sense of the Conquenng Soul. 
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mp Soul may be said to be represented by the Lamb, who unseals the 
Book of Life, written inside and at the back, i c., m the matter of 
the spinal marrow, and sealed with the seven chakras (psychic centres) 
of yoga 

In the state of moksha, then, the Soul is rid ^of the material 
body** and robed in its natural garment of bliss, which enables it to 
recognize its one-ness with Life, and yet letain its individuality as 
that of the Conquering Jxva. As such, it rises up to the topmost part 
of the univeise, called the Siddha ^ila, and resides there for ever, free 
from transmigration, i e , the liability to repeated births and 
deaths 

' The storehouse of unevolved jiiios is the region called mgoda 
where an infinite number of them exist from all eternity The 
7 Mflroda-souls are also found in other parts of the universe 

The mgoda is the portion of the universe situated below the 
hells Here evolution is almost at a stand-still, and is proceeding so 
slowly as to be almost imperceptible. Prom this condition jtvas are 
constantly passing into the higher states of evolution. A jivain 
this state is almost unconscious of himself 

Jivas in mgoda exist in two forms. either as group-souls, which 
have a common mouth, or as separate individuals Some of these 
after entering into higher forms of evolution again fall back into the 
condition of mgoda and are called ttara mgoda These are the souls 
who are said to go to the ‘outer darkness,’ in the language of the 
Bible 

/ 


*Cf “I Esdras saw upon the mount Sion a great multitude whom 1 could not 

Tiumber, and they all praised the lord with songs And m thejmidst of there was 
ayoung man of a high stature, taller than all the restand upon every one of their 
heads he set crowns, and was more exalted, whereat I marvelled greatly. Sol 
•asked the angel, and said. What are these, my lord^ He answered and said unto 
me. These be they that have put off the mortal clothmg, and put on the immortal and 
have confessed the name of God now are they crowned, and receive pnimg ^hen 
aaid I unto the angel. What young man is he that setteth crowns upon them, andgiveth 
ithem palms m their hands? So he answered and said unto me. It is the Son of God 
whom they have confessed m the world’’—Jewish Apocrypha U Esdras, Chapn. 
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In the diagram on page 498 is given the map of the universe, 
showing the nigoda and the siddha Hla The following description of 
the latter place is given in the Scnpture* 

“ Twelve yojanas above the Vtmana Sarvartha is the place called lahatprag- 
hhaia, which has the form of an umbrella where the perfected souls go It is 
45,00,000 yojanas long, and as many broad, and it is somewhat more than three tunes 
as many m cnrcumference Its thickness is eight yojanas, it is greatest m the middle, 
and decreases towards the margin, till it is thmner than the meg of a fly 

“This place, by nature pure, consisting of white gold, resembles in form an open 
umbrella, as has been said by the best of Jmas Above it is a pure blessed pl ace 
called Sifft which is white like a conch-shell, the ernA-a-stone, and Kunda flowers , 
a yojana thence is the end of the world There, at the top of the world, reside the 
blessed perfected souls, nd of all transmigration, and arnved at the excellent state of 
perfection They have no visible form, they consist of life throughout, and they 
are developed into knowledge and faith, they have crossed the boundary of the 
Samsara and reached the excellent state of perfection ” 

It IS to be obseived that the form of the Lokdkdsha, as describ¬ 
ed in the diagiam, is necessaiily given on the high and unimpeach¬ 
able authority‘of the all-knowing Peifect Ones themselves Those 
who have no faith in Then Word need not accept it as conect, but 
it IS essentially a matter of geography which depends more on testi¬ 
mony than logic For the theologian, the matter is not only not open 
to dispute, but concluded by authority, since almost all religions 
legard the Miciocosm (the body of man) as a copy of the Macro¬ 
cosm (the universe) 

The central region, called the madhyalolta, is not to be taken as 
confined to our world alone It includes a large number of vast ‘ con¬ 
tinents ’ and‘seas,’ such 2&t\iQJamhu-Dwpa,th&LaVana Samudra, 
and the like, lying one after anothei in an unbroken succession 
Modern thinkers have found it difficult to identify these ‘conti¬ 
nents’ and ‘seas,’ and failing to understand the text, have jumped 
to the conclusion that the Jamas were hopelessly ignorant of geo¬ 
graphy The fact, however, is that the text refers to the principal 
divisions of the universe, and is not confined to our little globe, 
though the latter is also included m the cential division called the 
Jambu-Dvipa 

* The Sacred Books of the East, vol xlv pp 211-212 
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Below the madhyalolta aie the hells, seven in number, which are 
situated above the mgoda, one on the top of another, and above it, 
sixteen heavens, on eight storeys, where pain and misery are the 
least known Above these are higher celestial regions—graiveyakas, 
'amidishas and where all but perfect happiness prevails , 

and above these is the holy Stddha ^ila which is the abode of Those 
who have leached the other shore The whole of the legion below 
this Abode of Gods is the region of transmigration, known as samsura, 
which is to be crossed with the aid of the Teacher’s Word 

To revert to the nature of the soul, o^va or spirit is a substance 
whose function is to know, and, as shown in an earlier chapter, 
’^ery soul is endowed bv nature with a capacity for infinite know¬ 
ledge and bliss') As such, every unredeemed soul is like a contracted 
aspect of knowledge and joy—an idea-rhythm, or globule of wisdom, 
chaiged with bliss (It is not made-of mattei, though being a sub¬ 
stance It cannot be altogether \mmateriaV] 

As legalds its dimensions,(the soul is an expanding and contract¬ 
ing substance, and has no fixed size of its own prior to the attain¬ 
ment of salvatiom It is obvious that the soul cannot be smaller than 
its physical body, for in that case it will not be able to feel the 
bodily affections as its own. This will be readily agreed to if we 
take into consideration the proposition that pleasure and pain being 
affections of the ego it is impossible to feel either m a place which 
IS not pervaded by the soul. If it be said that a mental message is 
received by the soul from the seat of the trouble, then the reply is 
that there will be no feeling of pleasure or pain on such an assump¬ 
tion , for just as it is impossible for a man to experience the actual 
'Sensation of burning and physical pain on the receipt of a message 
that his house is on fire, however much he might be distressed by the 
piece of information mentally, in the same way and precisely for the 
same leasons it is not possible for the soul to expeiience pleasure or 
N. pain in a place where it is not And, lastly, even if it be assumed 
that physical pain could be caused by the message, then the feeling 
would be confined to the substance of the soul itself, and thus to the 
cavity of the heart or wherever else the soul might be located, but 
not at the seat of the trouble Actual experience, however, demon- 
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strates only too clearly that the feeling of pain is not confined to any 
particular locality in the organism, but may be experienced all over 
the body This unmistakably proves the pervasion of the whole body 
by the soul 

A possible objection to this view is that because our sensations 
are felt successively and not simultaneously, theiefore, the soul can¬ 
not be present in every part of the body But there is no force in it; 
for the succession of sensations arises from and is due to the fact 
that exclusive attention to any particular part of the system affects 
the sensitivity of the soul in other parts, rendering it insensitive to 
other stzmuh for the time being If it be said now that the sensiti¬ 
vity of the soul IS not affected by exclusive attention being paid to 
any particular sensation, but that the succession is due to the barrier 
of the mind which can only be ciossed by the centripetal impulses 
one by one, then there ought to be no limit to the number of ‘ inter¬ 
viewers ’ with the soul on the other side of the mental bar, for the 
bairier being once crossed, there is no furthei obstacle to prevent 
these ‘ visitors ’ fiom the without fiom joining one another and pre¬ 
senting themselves, hand in hand, to the will Unless, theiefoie, the 
will Itself become impervious to all except the sensory stimulus to 
which it raav be attending at the time, it should take conscious 
notice of all those affections which arise together simultaneously, 
that is, at one and the same time But since this is never known to 
take place in actual experience, the argument conclusively proi'es 
our proposition. 

It will be further observed that the function of the mind in the 
economy of life, is not of making the soul feel the sensory stimulus 
in a place where it is not, as some persons maintain, for that would 
be tantamount to a mental fiction pure and simple, but of summon¬ 
ing any particular excitation, at will, into the centie of the most in¬ 
tensely conscious part of the field, diverting it from its normal path 
where it would have mvanabh exhausted itself in the shape of a^ 
motor discharge ^ 

When a sensory impulse is called up by the mind, it travels 
along a nervous loop—if we may so call the arrangement which con¬ 
nects the system of what are technically known as direct reflexes 
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with the mechanism of the mind—and is then sub 3 ected to a deli¬ 
berative analysis, more or less elaborate according to the develop¬ 
ment of the individual This happens only in those beings who are 
endowed with a mind ,in the lower animals which are not so endowed, 
and which cannot, therefore, pause, postpone, deliberate, compare, 
or nicely weigh one motive against another, the movement at once 
passes through the predetermined channels of reflexes into a motor 
discharge, resulting in the contraction of a muscle Such animals 
cannot exercise any choice, and aie fatally condemned to perform 
the prescribed action, except that their reflex movements are subaect 
to the feelings of pleasure and pain which accompany sensation, 
unpleasant sensations setting the organs of flight into motion and 
pleasant ones inclining the organism to seek a lepetition of the 
experience. This shows that the mind is an instrument of selec¬ 
tion in regard to the movement to be executed, and of analysis 
with regard to the movement received, permitting or checking its 
natural reflexes or substituting others for them, at will, at the 
same time The objection therefoie fails m its entirety, and we 
must, accordingly, conclude that the soul is not confined to any 
particular locality in the body, but peivades eveiy part of it within 
its periphery. 

Now, since the body is not constant, but a thing which grows 
fiom small dimensions, it follows that^he soul cannot have a perma¬ 
nent size of its own so long as it is involved in transmigratiorr This 
amounts to saying that (the soul is an expanding and contracting sub¬ 
stance Mt begins from a microscopical size in the female womb and 
goes on expanding with its body till it attain its full pioportions. 
Finally, that is, at the end of each earthly life, it is contracted again 
into the seed of the next incarnation to undergo the expanding process 
once more Thus does the 3 iva continue to expand and contract in its 
different bodies, in the course of tiansmigiation, till nirvana ue reached 

The Hindu philosopher, Ramanuja, possibly takes the same view 
^ when he says — 

“ The souls and matter are or unreal, which again means, that they are 

subject to modification which is necessarily an element of impurity In the case of 
souls, this modification takes the form of expansion or contraction of mtelhgence 
Sn Ramanujachlrya by T R Ghanar, p 53 
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It IS not uninteresting to note that the anicent Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans held the soul to be an, expanding and contracting entity It is 
said Hi *' The Conflict between Religion and Science V by J W Draper 
(chap v) 

‘ The Pagan Greeks and Romans believed that the spirit of man resembles his 
bodily form, varying its appearance with her variations, and growmgivith its growth ” 

This view was accepted by the piimitive Christianity — 

“ The primitive Chn'stians whose conceptions of a future life and of heaven and 
hell, the abodes of the blessed and the sinful, were far more vivid than those of their 
pagan predecessors, accepted and intensified these ancient ideas "—Ibid , chap v. 

Concerning the locus of the soul, the following passage which 
occurs in Maher’s Psychology is full of interest for us: 

“ There has been much discussion among philosophers. Ancient and Modem, 
legardmg the precise part of the body to be assigned as the ‘seat’ of the soul 
Some have located it m the heart, others m the head, others m various portions 
of the bram The hopelessly conflictmg state of opmion on the question would 
seem to be due to the erroneous but widely prevalent view, that the simplicity of 
essence or substance possessed by the soul is a spatial simplicity akm to that of a 
mathematical point As a consequence, frmtless efforts have continually been made 
to discover some general nerve centre, some focus from which Imes of communication 
radiate to all districts of the body The mdivisibihty, however, of the soul, just as 
that of mtelbgence and vohtion, does not consist in the minuteness of a point The 
soul IS an immaterial energy which, though not constituted of separate pnnciples or 
parts alongside of parts, is yet capable of exercising its virtue throughout an extended 
subject Such a reality does not, hke a material entity, occupy different parts of 
spaceby different parts of Its own mass In scholastic phraseology it was described 
as present throughout the body, which it eiihvens, not ci» cumscrtphve, but defi/titive, 
not per coniactum qiianUtatis but per coniaetum vtriutis Its presence is not that of 
an extended object the different jiarts of which fill and are cireumsertbed by corre- 
spondmg areas of space, but of an immaterial energy exertmg its proper activities 
ubiqmtously throughout the hving body 

"The soul ts present though m a non-quantttahve manner, throughout the 
lohole body, moreoier, ts so preset t etcrytehere iii the entirety of its essence 
although tt mag not be capable of ubiquitously therein exercising all its faculties / 
Those activities whith require a special organ are hmited to the 
district occupied by the bodily instrument In so far as the material subject by the 
limits of which vital activity in general is defined and conditioned mcreases or dimmi* 
shes, the soul may be said m figurative language to experience t/trtual mcrease or 
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diminution—an expansion or contraction m the sphere and range of its forces, but 
there is no real gtianUtative ipcrease m the substance of the soul itself ’ ’ 

The soul’s * diffusion ’ in the body cannot be compared with any 
other case of diffusion in nature, for the soul is a simple, substance 
and altogether devoid of parts The difficulty that is felt in connec¬ 
tion with the notion of expansion and contraction of such a simple 
entity lies in the fact that the human mind is almost exclusively 
adapted to deal with quantitative phenomena, and comes to grief 
when endeavouring to picture to itself the extension of that which 
IS not composed of different elements and parts But, as Michael 
Maher, S J, urges, imagination is no test of possibility 

The analogy of light may be employed to illustrate the point to 
a certain extent,, foi as the spheie of light increases or diminishes, 
according as it is placed m a small room or a,big hall, or by the em¬ 
ployment of different kinds of covers, though they do not in any 
sense affect its diffusion quantitatively, so does the soul expand and 
contract to fill up different bodies. 

That the conception of the living Force or Rhythm should be 
somewhat puzzling to the unphilosophical mind, is but only natural. 
For',consciousness is, not a thing like a piece of stone or metal, but 
a living and intelligent substance The question—why should a sub- 
kance perform all these functions ’—is inadmissible Philosophy is 
only concerned with finding out things as they exist, not with creat¬ 
ing them to suit the whims of its interlocutors One might just as 
well ask; why should matter be inert, space extended, timefleeting, 
and so forth ? The point is not whether the mind can picture a 
simple substance as an extended entity, but whether the soul does 
or does not peiform the functions which have been ascribed to it, 
and as to this there can be no doubt but that its ‘ diffusion ’ in the 
body IS absolutely essential for the reasons given 

The size of the jiva in Nirvana is just a little less than that of 
its last earthly body which “falls off” the soul as the result of severe 
tapfis, leaving the simple essence of life as pure radiant effulgence 
This lesplendent effulgence of Pure Spirit is what has been termed 
the Solar Body by certain mystics, and it retains its size and form 

» r If 
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permanently, because its complete separation from matter and the 
total elimination of its desires and passions ensure its freedom from 
the liability to expansion and contraction which nature imposes on 
all those that are involved in the ‘wheel of samsaia ’ 

The idea that (the jiva is the pi of Brahman^ which 

certain Vedantists entertain, can be true only in so far as it has the 
potentiality of becoming Brahman,^ not otherwise But in so far 
as the jiva is a centre of thought, or idea-ihythm, it is the builder 
of its own form, which it makes according to the paramount tenden¬ 
cies of its chaiactei, or disposition Hence the body which it builds 
for itself, IS the reflection of its mind Every creatuie, in this sense, 
is the pratibimba (reflection) of its own chaiacter, but it is im¬ 
possible to cany this principle any furthei, except in the sense 
that eveiy jiva enfolds.'within its own form, the geim of the divine 
status which will be attained on reaching Nirvana Foi, if the jiva 
be only a praiibimba of consciousness, how comes it to be endowed 
with consciousness’ Observation certainly does not suppoit the 
supposition of understanding, will and memory in pure reflections 

Passing on to a consideration of the question, whether motion 
be a property of pure spirit, reflection shows that the soul is 
unmoving*- by nature, it can only move from place to place 
with the aid of matter If the soul were to move about, it would do 
so either because 1 C IS Its nature to do so, or because if is subject to - 
the forces of attraction and repulsion of matter, but so far as the 
former alternative is concerned, there is absolutely nothing to suggest 
that motion is a characteristic of pure spirit, and in regard to the 
latter, its subjection to the material forces of natuie’is exactly of the 
same sort as that of the insect which is drawn to a magnet because 

* Hindu metaphysicians ha\ereco{piized the fact that motion is not a characteris¬ 
tic of the soul They have likened the association of Spirit and Matter to the com¬ 
panionship of the halt and the blmd, the latter representmg unconscious matter In 
Judaism, too, the belief previuls that “ - motion is no part of the definition of life but ^ 

an acadcnt connected with it” {Guide to the Perplexed h\ Moses Matmomdes, p 60j 
Muslim tradition also taught the same thmg when it depicted the unmovnng, unchanging 
condition of the immortal whose sight turned away the explorer (Alexander) from the 
Fountain of Immortal Waters m Zulmlt the continent that Is enshrouded in darkness 
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it would not give up its hold on a piece of iron filing besmeared with 
honey There is absolutely nothing to sho^ that the soul, in its 
natural purity, is liable to be influenced by the operation of the physi¬ 
cal forces of attraction* and repulsion to which matter is undoubtedly 
subject As a matter of fact the soul can override gravitation itself 
in the twinkling of an eye if it be self-conscious A partial confirma 
tion of this IS to be found in the fact that while lifeless, unconscious 
things cannot break away from this powerful force, we jump, dance 
and walk about in defiance of it, at our merest will If the 
soul were characterised by motion, the body would nevei know rest, 
for It cannot separate itself from its occupant whose slightest wish 
sufiices to put It in motion 

It IS true that the soul continues in time, but the idea of con¬ 
tinuity implies motion of a very diffeient kind from that which we 
perform when moving from one place to anothei “ To be ” and “ to 
continue to be ” not being the same thing, the difference between 
them is precisely what underlies the idea of continuity , and consists 
m the discharge of functional activity, which is not taken into account 
in the one case and is mentioned as being repeatedly performed in 
the other. But so far as the nature of the motion implied in the idea 
of continuity is concerned, it is obvioas that it cannot be one of trans¬ 
lation from one place to another, since a function may be dischaiged 
without necessitating any one’s moving away from any paiticulai 
place Motion in Time, as a matter of fact, is not to be measured in 
terms of distance in space , it is a qualitative alternation of 'moments,' 
or states—intense, less intense, and again intense—which is® certainly 
not motion in the spatial sense But we shall have to say more on 
the subj'ect a little latei 

We may make a little halt here to rectify a common error 
into which people unconsciously fall when they try to define 
certain terms Since the only purpose which definitions serve is 
to enable us to understand things as they exist, it is clearly of 
the utmost importance to realize the necessity of being very precise 
with them Where this necessity has been ignored, and inexact 
definitions accepted in place of true description, nothing but confu¬ 
sion—ofttimes of the worst possible tjpe—has resulted from the 
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error Buddha’s inability to define Nirvana of which mention 
will be made again later on, and Shankaracharya s concept of Brahman 
as the Absolute, to become which is the chief desideratum m Ve¬ 
danta, may be cited in illustration of the point The modern theologi¬ 
cal conception of God is the outcome of a similar lapse from precision 
of thought Definitions fail to serve their puipose when they cease to 
be true to nature, and philosophers only prattle when they talk of pure 
abstractions, as if they could exist by themselves If philosophically 
inclined dabblers in theology will only bear this in mind, they will very 
soon discover the true light of wisdom dawning upon them, and will 
then speedily realize that shouting oneself hoarse m praise, or condem¬ 
nation, of misconceived ideas is, in no sense, the path of salvation 

It IS high time that those who take pride in belonging to a 
missionary religion did understand the natuie of the evil which results 
from the spreading of the ideas and traditions of men, in place of 
the doctrines of religion It «3 nothing short of downright wicked¬ 
ness to implant the seed of ignorance and vague mysticism in the 
minds of men, and yet this cannot be avoided so long as the teacher, 
01 thepreachei, as the case may be, only dabbles in high-sounding 
but otherwise empty words. Of the thousands of pieachers who 
preach in public, and of the equally large number of those who wnte 
their doctrines in books, hardly one in a thousand has any idea of 
what the words employed by him signify; yet, they all, unblushingly 
■and shame-facedly, go on discharging a ceaseless torrent of rhetoric 
in the supposed interests of their presumably defenceless god whose 
•cause, thgy seem to imagine, requires such a vast aimy of champions 
to delend ’ Most of them, when asked to define their concept cf 
God, lose their footing on the teria finna, of relevant sense, and 
begin to flounder in the quagmireof metaphysical nonsense. If this 
IS the case with the teachers themselves, what must be the plight of 
their ‘ victims The notion of the Absolute which Vedanta and certain 
other systems of thought persist in positing as the sole existent reality 
IS a fair instance of the confusion resulting from want of discrimina- > 
tion between a mental abstraction and concrete things. Regarded 
as pure existence, it is merely a quality of substance, and not a sub¬ 
stance or thing itself As such, it is impossible that it can exist by 
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Itself, for qualities only inhere m substances and substances are but 
bundles of qualities If it were otherwise, we should have existence 
existinir apart from all other qualities But this is absurd , for exist¬ 
ence would not then pertain to anything but itself, which would 
make all other qualities and things nonest. Existence itself would 
also then become a featuieless quality of nothing whatsoever, and, 
in the absence of different substances and qualities, the universe 
would cease to be 

Thus, the conception of the Absolute as pure existence is quite 
unsound logicallj Theie remains the notion of the Absolute as a 
summation of all to be consideied But as such it will resemble 
any collective concept, e g . the British Empire oi the French 
Republic, which are pure mental conceptions Suppose we set out 
to discover the latter, and proceed to Prance in search of it It is 
obvious that we shall see only the country, the people, the institu¬ 
tions, and so forth in Prance, but not the French Republic itself 
For the latter is only an idea which works through the numerous 
things French, and holds them together as a compact whole. Now, 
suppose we take away the tie of relationship between the idea of 
the French Republic and the things, or institutions, actually existing 
in France, and make a complete severance between them, in thought 
We should then have the country, the people, the institutions, and 
the like as so many parcels, on the one hand, and an absolutely 
non-existent abstraction on the other The former would become 
independent entities in the absence of a uniting bond, and the 
latter, an idea without anything to control, because lye have denied 
it all relationship with the very things which it could control, and 
inasmuch as its raison d'etre is only the bond of oneness of aims 
And aspirations among the French, which is denied it by actual 
separation, its very existence becomes self-contiadictory and ends 
in death at the very moment of birth • An actual French Republic 
requires a living force, or idea, actually influencing the minds of the 
people in France, and holding them togethei as a nation. Sepaiate 
-the two terms by impassable barriers, and ,you destroy the Repub¬ 
lican spirit in the hearts of men, and the power to exist in the idea 
of the Republic at a stroke 
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The Absolute, when conceived as a collective concept, is an 
idea of the same tvpe as that of the French Republic, and is sub¬ 
ject to all the limitations of the class to which it belongs It is not a 
being, but a bond, and cannot exist apart from the terms which 
it unites and controls It will now be seen that the idea of Brahman 
in the early UpaniPads is a pure mental abstraction. The eaily 
Hindu theorists of the Veuanta School, ignorant- of the state of 
supei-consciousness, which was later lecognised as tiirya, the fourth, 
seem to have revelled in the idea of becoming “That,” conceived 
as a mental abstraction As a matter of fact, their descnption of 
Brahman itself suffices to refute any aigument to the contrary, 
since It (‘it’ is the pronoun which is invariably emploj^ed for 
Brahman) is not the Being-Knower-Blissful, but only Sat, Chit and 
Anand, that is, Existence-Knowledge-Bliss, in othei words, pure 
abstractions Accordingly, Hindu philosophers invariably described 
Brahman by maintaining unbroken silence—a method which 
Gautam Buddha also employed on certain occasions The reason 
foi this lay in the fact that then conception of Brahman not being 
that of a being, but of a pure mental abstraction, which is un- ■ 
analyzable and therefoie almost beyond woids, left them with no 
choice but to keep quiet 

The Hindus, however, made no secret of then inability to de¬ 
scribe Brahman, and openly said so invariably in the end At times 
this silence was preserved most tantalisingly, and finally employed 
as an argument to baffle the exasperated opponent with some such 
retoit as the following, utteied with all the boldness of accusation* 

‘ I have been answering you all the time, but it is no fault of mine- 
if jou do not understand Brahman, dear sir, cannot be described by 
words, but by silence! ’ 

The later teaching quite conectly acknowledges the fourth 
phase of consciousness, which is the true Ideal foi mankind, though 
even here the conception of Brahman as an abstraction is responsible 
for a lot of confusion If the yedantists will seriously reflect over ' 
the matter, they will not fail to observe that it is neither desirable 
nor possible to become a pure mental abatiac tion. 

*Deussen’s ‘Phflosophy of the Upanishads,’ p 309 
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If we revert to our illustration for the moment, we can see 
^it a glance the absurdity involved m the conception of becoming 
the Absolute Suppose we asked a candidate for the dignity of 
the post of honour of the French President as to the ideal he had 
in view, and he replied that he was trying to become the French 
■Republic, would he be right in saying so Most certainly, not, 
for nobody can become the French Republic Similarly, nobody can 
become the Absolute of abstract thought, which stands to the whole 
world in the same relation as the French Republic does to the people 
and institutions of France. Neither is it possible to imagine the 
pleasuie which one can possibly derive by becoming Force, or Power, 
or even Existence or Mind, in a generic sense. To become God, 
surely, does not mean to become the Absolute as a metaphysical 
abstiaction, but the Knower as distinguished from thinker the En- 
joj^er, as distinguished from the seeker, m a word, the Paramaima??, 
—not the republic of be-ness and becoming, but its Omniscient Presi¬ 
dent. Suiely, when one joins the Inns of Court to study Law, one 
does not aspire to become Law, but a Lawyer To become Law is 
neither a possibility nor the ideal in view 

Buddha’s ideal is also too obscuie to afford satisfaction Moksha 
IS Nvt'vana, we are told; but what is Nirvana ^ There is nothing 
definite said as to this, and we are left to draw our own conclusions 
fiom a number of stray observations of the * Enlightened One,’ as 
Buddha was styled by his followers ‘ The source of pain is life, and 
the source of life is will (desire, iclichha), therefore, destruction of 
desire, i e , will, is Nirvana.’ This is true in so far as it goes, if 
taken in a qualified sense, but it does not go far enough to en¬ 
able us to form a clear conception of Nirvana ‘ What is the nature 
of life in Nirvana ’ ’—is a question which the early Buddhists declined 
to answer 

It IS no use speculating about Buddha’s idea of Nirvana, 
for no one has yet been able to discover any positive content of 
knowledge in the word as used m the Buddhistic literature Even 
the staunchest champions of Buddhism have^found it difficult to 
avoid associating it with extinction out and out. The destruction 
-of the will to live—this is what Dahlmann understands nirvana 
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to imply—has alrcadj been shown to be an erron'^)'* \?cw of 
inolsha 

A pjlance at the philoMiphy of Uuduha ‘ 'ifHces to «hov that 
the confusion of Ihoupchl in his system has anst*n from the lajiny of 
too much stioss on w hat is termed * becominfr' as di'stini'aishcd from 
‘bcinr* The followeri. of the R'uldh.i h id to reso»-t to a^l sorts of 
ciasionsto meet the disturbintt questions auoat the condition of the 
jiv! inKirtena An instance of the inabihi 3 of hi^ di«‘ti{>!cs to explain 
the natuie of life in Nirtnna j? to be found in the drdo;ruc bet\vf*en 
Kuir Pasenadi and Khcmn. the nun. who w as noted for her v. isdom 
“ Does the Perfect One [the Buddha] exist after dcatlt, 0 tcnerable 
lad\ ” asked thekintr “The Sublime One, 0 piroet kinj?. has 
not retealed to us the existence of a paradise bevond the 
leplied Khema ** Then the Perfect One,” repeated the kinjr. ” exists 
no longer now that he is dead, 0 reverend lad j“Neither, 
0 king,” replied Khema, “ has the Sublime One revealed that he who 
IS perfect does not exist now that he is dead ” " Am I to behev e, 
then,” continued the king, “that the Perfect One being dead, 
neither exists nor does not exist ? ” But the king might hav e put 
this to a statue of stone, for it remains unanswered to this dav 

We have not to deal with a case where the disciples' low intel¬ 
ligence is to be blamed foi erroi'S in expounding the doctrine of their 
master, Buddha himself had nothing definite to say on the point 
A wandering monk once asked him. “ Howr is it, Gotama ’ Is there 
an I ’ ” No reply was vouchsafed bj Buddha. The monk conti¬ 
nued • “ How IS It, Gotama ? Is there not an I ’ ” But the Enlighten¬ 
ed One simplv preserved silence, till, at last, the monk grew impatient 
and went away 

Another monk asked him, ‘ Who has contact ? who has sensa¬ 
tion ’ ” Buddha replied: “ The question is not admissible I 

do not saj-, ‘ He has contact' Did I say. ‘ He has contact,’ the 
question, ‘Who has contact, Reverend Sir ?’ would be admissible 
Since, however, I do not say so, then of me that do not speak thus, 
it as only admissible"to ask, ‘ From what. Reverend Sir, does contact 
proceed ?’ ” 
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“ Buddhism,” says Paul Dahlke, m ‘Buddhism and Science’ at 
page 240, ” is the doctrine of actuality, and its value as a view of the 
world from the standpoint of epistemology, lies in the fact that it 
teaches us to accept actuality as actuality. To this idea it is itself 
a martyi, inasmuch as its own teaching heie is nothing ideally fixed 
and fast, but only an mcitation to experience it in one’s own self, 
it is ‘ a laft, designed tor escape , not designed foi retention ’ ” 

But we must give Buddhism an opportunity of being fairlj 
heard Let us see how the founder of this system 3 ustifies himself, 
in this particular He says, “‘I am,’monks, is a believing ‘Such 
am I,’ is a believing ‘ I shall be,’ is a believing ‘ I shall not be,’ is 
a believing * I shall have a foim,’ is a believing ‘ I shall be foim- 
less,’ IS a believing ‘I shall have perception.’ is a believing ‘I 
shall be devoid of perception,’ is a believing. To entertain believ- 
ings IS to be ill To entertain believings is to be infirm To entei- 
tain believings is to be sick When, however, all entertaining of 
believings is bveicbfne, then is one called a right thinker ” 

Wisdom, then, consists in refusing to belifeve * Very good, we 
too refuse to believe what Buddha said, on Buddha’s own authoiity * 
Thus, believing in him, we are ill, infirm and sick, not believing in him, 
we are, at least, wise ’ 

The beautiful simile of the flame of a lamp, employed by 
Buddha to illusti ate the impermanence of all nature, would hardly bear 
criticism. To compare Living Actuality, or Rhythm as we have call¬ 
ed It, to a manifestation of matter, is scarcely permissible in philo¬ 
sophy A flame does not and cannot exist by itself, but Spirit, 
Actuality, or Rhythm, is a self-subsisting principle, and, theiefore, 
free from death and decay 

Moreover, as an emancipated Spirit can never be without some 
sort of knowledge or belief, being pare consciousness in essence, the 
question is. ‘ what ^will be the belief of the perfected Soul, in Nir¬ 
vana ’ ’ According to Buddhism, it can only be tha't believing is to be 
avoided, which, as we have pointed out before, is itself a false belief 
Buddha seems to have aimed at the wiping out of consciousness 
and knowledge from the soul, forgetting that omniscience does not 
consist in having no knowledge, or belief, but in having full know- 
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ledge and right belief Vain is our endeavour to reduce the mind to 
a tabula rasa, since it is its nature to know Hence, the philosophy 
which aspires to attain this unattainable end is, from its very nature, 
foredoomed to failure It is beside the point to speculate about the 
opinion of the millions that follow it, since only a very few persons 
-care to know the truth in its naked ma 3 esty 

In his masterly treatise on the philosophy of the famous Master, 
entitled “Buddhism and Science,** Paul Dahlke makes the Buddha 
say *— 

“ I not only am aware that 1 am no true I, as a unity m itself, but I also know 
' what it IS that I am And that this has really been comprehended by me,—this I 
prove tn m?/ oion person For, from the moment that I comprehended myself as a 
process sustaimng itself from begmnmglessness down to the present hour by its own 
volitional activities, all vohtional achvities have ceased m me A new upwellmg of 
in-force, any further self-chargmg of the I-process, has no more place m me I 
know, this IS my last emstence When it breaks up, there is no more Kamma there 
to take fresh hold m any new location, be it m heavenly, be it in earthly, worlds 
The beginnmgless process of combi^tion is expuang, is coming to an end of itself, 
like a flame that is fed by no more oil ” 

On page 93 of the same book it is said . “When I say, ‘That 
is green,’ the statement conveys no definite positive contents of 
Knowledge, in making it I only say, ‘That is not led, yellow, blue, 
and so foith ’ That may or may not be so, but we are suie 
that Mr Dahlke will be the last peison to adhere to this view, 
if on going to a restaurant he oiders,* say, a cup of tea, and the 
waiter begins to move about cakes, biscuits, coffee, etc, etc, think¬ 
ing to himself that the guest’s cup of tea is only a negation of 
all these and of everything else, except tea, which he is, however, 
precluded from knowing, since it has no positive contents of knowledge 
in itself This, we fear, is too good to be true 

Thus, it IS beyond doubt that the Jama conception of Nirvana, 
with the persistence, for all eternity, of the Emancipated Soul, as 
the Paramatman, is a truth of philosophy The identity of the'"^ 
Saved One in viohsha is determined by the Living Rhythm retaining 
the form of the last physical incarnation and by the knowledge of the 
-past. Hence, the statement that the form of Gkid is the form of 
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man,*^ which finds recognition both in the 0 T and the N T of the 
Holy Bible 

“ And created man m his own image, m the image of God created he him 
(Genesis i 27) 

“ . who being m the image of God, thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God (Phihppians u 5-6 ) 

As for the distinguishing features of the Siddhatman Right 
Belief, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct are the permanent 
attributes of Their souls. Of these, Their beliefs cannot be destroyed, 
for wisdom is the guarantee of their permanence, Their knowledge 
is eternal, being only the condition of being, i e., the states of Con¬ 
sciousness of Their pure Souls , and Right Conduct remains because 
the total destruction of desires ensures its freedom from all forms 
of shortcomings, failings arid fluctuations 

The nature of the personality of the Stddkatman, it must be 
borne in mind, is not the same as that of an unredeemed soul It 
is not a personality of private loves and hatreds, or likes and dislikes, 
of a calculating, appropriating ego, it is a peisonality associated with 
Omniscience and consisting in the awareness of all the innumerable 
bodies in which the Perfected Soul had incarnated before the attain¬ 
ment of Nirvana, including the knowledge of, but not the feeling of 
warmth in, the last earthly form which it had assumed in the world 
of men 

The result of the investigation into the nature of‘the Sxddhat- 
•»na% justifies us in saying that‘apart from the Perfected Souls, the 
Paramatmans, there can be no such thing as a separate and distinct 
kind of god. Not only does this appear to be so from the fact that the 
world-process is capable of being earned on without any one’s inter¬ 
ference, but also from the additional fact that nothing but the worst 
kind of confusion can lesult on the hypothesis of such a mythical being 

It would seem that the misunderstanding which has arisen 
in connection with the idea of Gk)d, amongst different religions, is 

* Gf “ Because God created man for incorruption, and made him an image of 
his own proper bemg, but by the envy of the devil death entered mto the world 
and they that are of his portion make tnal ihereof.”—Jewish Apocrypha the Wisdom 
of Solomon, chap ii 
S3 
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due, as is usual with all kinds of misunderstandings, to lack of preci¬ 
sion in thought Much confusion has also resulted from the per¬ 
sonifying impulse of theology and from the failure of men to make any 
sense out of the quaint and queer descriptions of the crowds of gods 
and goddesses to be found in the diffeient pantheons of the world 
Those of an easy-going, non-discriminating turn of mind, naturally 
imagined that the presence of such vast crowds of gods and god¬ 
desses—their number in Hinduism alone rose to over three hundred 
million—could not but lead to holy wars of supremacy in the hea¬ 
venly world, and, becoming disgusted with the unmanageable crew, 
elected to pay homage to the most powerful of them, whoever he 
might be We thus have a god who not only cannot be found in the 
region of reality, but who is also responsible for a lot of mischief 
in the world As knowledge -dwindled still further amongst men, 
misunderstandings ripened into hot disputes, and strifes, warfare, 
and bitter feuds became nfe in the world At the piesent day, 
matters have come to such a pass that the true explanation is un¬ 
ceremoniously condemned as an atheistic heresy! Nevertheless, no- 
one actually tnes to give a proper definition of him whom they all 
talk about If they had ever attempted to do so, they would not have 
failed to discover that the attnbutes they ascribe to -their god can 
only go to contradict him out of existence. For instance, the qualities 
of omniscience and bliss, which are the necessary attributes of divi¬ 
nity, are in no sense compatible with the notions underlying such 
statements as the following from the Holy Bible . 

“And it repented the Lord that he had made man on the earth, and it gneved 
him at his heart ”—(Genesis -vi 6 ) 

A god who makes things and beings only to repent of having' 
done so afterwards has no right to be called omniscient or blissful 
Desirelessness must be a feature of Divinity in whatever form it may 
be posited, but that it is not one of the charactenstics of the god 
postulated by modem theologies is only too apparent to need proof. 
The true Godhead is the Ideal of Perfection, the status of the Sid- 
dhatman, which is already within each and every'soul; land it is this 
ideal, manifested, in the most perfect degree, in the lives of the four 
and twenty Perfect Ones, the Tirthamkaras, who correspond to the: 
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twenty-four Spiritual Elders in Chnstianity, which the Jamas go to 
receive their daily inspiration from m their Temples Let us not for¬ 
get that It IS the devotion to the Ideal, not a fanatical doting on a 
false and chimerical idol, which can ever be the means of spiritual 
pi ogress Even m worldly matters, he who wishes to excel in a pro¬ 
fession must take some great, living leader of that piofession as his 
ideal, and should walk m his footsteps, to attain to his eminence. Can 
a law student ever hope to become an eminent lawyer by worship¬ 
ping an idol of mystic fancy, e g , Alladin of the wonderful lamp ’ He 
must make up his mind to attend on the man who has already risen 
to eminence in the profession, not indeed to worship him, nor even to 
beg him to throw a slice of his greatness towards him, but to keep 
him m mind as the ideal to be attained, and to follow him on the path 
which leads to its realization Then alone can good come out of devo¬ 
tion It IS high time that mankind understood the true sense of wor¬ 
ship * it is not the devotion to a person, but to an ideal which is enDomed 
by religion The great Ideal of the divine status, which must be 
idolized to be realized, is the original of the devotee’s God , and it is 
time misspent to bow before any other gods and goddesses who, like 
'a blind alley, lead to nowhere, but keep their devotees entangled m 
the same place with themselves—^the region of darkness and untruth 

We must now proceed to enquire into the nature of ajtva, the 
second of the two mam divisions mto which substance is divided m 
the Jama Siddhanta This class compnses Space, Time, the two kinds 
of ether and matter, and is called ajiva (a=not-l-jim=life or soul) to 
distinguish it from jiva, the conscious substance, i e , spirit. We 
shall take up the five ajiva substances one by one to ascertain their 
nature 

To begin with space Bergson’s account of the origin of space is 
so highly interesting that we cannot refrain from giving the following 
abndged passage from his ‘ Creative Evolution ’ — 

“ When a poet reads me his verses, I can mter est myself enough m him to enter 
into his thought, put myself mto his feelings, hve over agam the simple state he has 
broken mto phrases and •words I sympathize then with ^is inspiration,! follow it 
with a contmuous movement which is, hke the mspiration itself, an undivided act. 
Now, I need only relax my attention, let go the tension that there is m me, for the 
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sounds, hitherto swallowed up in the sense to appear to me distinctly, one by one, in 
their materiality For this I have not to do anythmg, it is enough to withdraw some¬ 
thing In proportion as I let myself go, the successive sounds will become the more 
individualized, as the phrases were broken into words, so the words will scan m sylla¬ 
bles which I shall perceive one after another. Let me go further still m the durecbon 
of dream * the letters themselves will become loose and will be seen to dance along, 
hand in hand, on some fantastic sheet of paper I shall then admnre the precision of 
the mterweavmgs, the marvellous order of the procession, the exact insertion of the 
letters into the syllables, of the syllables into the words and of the words into the sen¬ 
tences The further I pursue this qmte negative dn^ction of relaxation, the more 
extension and complexity I shall create; and the more the complexity in its turn 
nn r eagg R , the more admu^ible will seem to be the order which continues to reign, 
undisturbed among the elements Yet this complexity and extension represent 
nothmg positive, they express a deficiency of will And, on the other hand, the 
order muse grow with the complexity, smee it is only an aspect of it The 
more we perceive, symbohcally, parts m an indivisible whole, the more the 
number of the relations that the parts have between themselves necessarily increases, 
rmnee the same undmdedness of the real whole continues to hover over the growing 
multiphcity of the symbolic elements mto which the scattermg of the attention has , 
-decomposed it A comparison of this kmd will enable us to understand, in some mea- 
we, how the same separation of positive reality, the same mversion of a certam origi¬ 
nal movement, can create at once extension m space and the admirable order which 
mathematics finds there There is, of course, this difi'erence between the two cases, 
that words and letters have been invented by a positive effort of humamfy, while 
space arises automatically, as the remainder of a subtraction arises once the numbers 
are posited But, ra the one case as m the other, the infinite complexity of the parts 
and their perfect co-ordination among themselves are created at one and the same time 
by an mversion which is, at bottom, an interruption, that is to say, a dimmution of 
positive reahty ’’ 

Again, at page 218 of the work quoted it is said_ 

“ As regards space, we must, by an effort of mmd siti ffenena, follow the pro¬ 
gression or rather the regression of the extra-spatial]degiadmg itself into spatiality. 
"When we make ourselves self-conscious m the highest Ipossible degree and then let 
ourselves fall back little by httle, we get the feehng of extension : we have an exten¬ 
sion of the self mto recollections that are fixed and external to one another, m place of 
the tension it possessed as an indivisible active will But this is only a begmnmg. Our 
consciousness, sketchmg the movement, shows us its direction and reveals to us the / 
possibility of continmng it to the end, but consciousness itself does not go so far. Now, 
on the other band, if we .consider matter, which seems to us at first coincident with 
space, we find that the more our attention is fixed on it, the more the parts which we 
said were laid side by side enter into each other, each of them undeigomg the 
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«r t!w whole, which 10cojT^tjqucntlj homohow present m it Thus, although matter 
slretdws pul in the direction ol rpaco, it docs not complctclj* attain it, whence 
! we ir.a\ conclude tint it only enmeo ven much further the movement that con- 
saiuv.sross Is able to sketch wnUiin us in its nascent stale '* 

All this is \crv prraphic and intcicstuig , but we must not 
allow It to escape our attention that physical expansion and 
mental regression and proRrcssion are not the phases of the 
„ same thing, but of diiterent things The simple state of enter- 
inir into the poofs idea does not mean the disappearance of the 
poet himself from the field of extension Unless we roll up the 
poet along with his poem, in the state of intension, it is useless to 
cndea\our to show that he too spreads himself out in the 
mo\cment of regicssion Expansion and contraction, thus, aie the 
two phasesofjf mV consciousness, but not of other things in nature 
And, inasmuch as, apart from the stales of consciousness of living 
beings, actual things outside those states remain where they are, it 
follows that extension and intension are both in existence at one and 
the same time. Bergsons enor, it seems, has arisen, like so many 
other errors of Monism, from a monistic aspiration of thought to 
which, as ^\e have already seen m these pages, so many philosophers 
have fallen victim, both in the East and the West. Thus, the state¬ 
ment that space is already possessed by the mind as an implicit idea 
in Its own detension, that is to say, of the possible extension of its 
own mental opeiations, is only a kind of half-truth. 

Even the field of the possible extension of hfe must be taken to 
be a permanent one, for there is no warrant for maintaining that it is 
created along with the movement of legression If hfe exist prior 
to the commencement of the said movement, it must exist in space, 
which must be conceived as an infinitely extended substance, leaving 
no emptiness anywhere, otherwise we shall have emptiness also exist¬ 
ing by itself as space, which would be absuid The truth is that the 
' will possesses the power of extension and intension, but the power 
only affects its own states and the awareness of the contents of its 
consciousness. The objects outside m the world are not affected by 
the change of rhythm m the will, and remain where they are Bodies 
and compounds, indeed, may, and do perish, from time to time , but 
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mind refuses to believe that space, matter, ether, etc., should ever 
disappear altogether out of existence, though, owing to the intensity 
of certain types of feelings, their ^consciousness may be reduced to a 
zero-point. 

The reality of Space is borne out by the fact that in order to 
reach things it is necessary to traverse the distance which separates 
them from ourselves. Further, the removal of Space can only result 
either m the throwing of all things into ‘ nowhere,’ or in the com- < 
plete isolation of each individual atom from all the rest of its kind, 
and m its being doomed to an eternal, solitary confinement The 
one is, however, as inconceivable as the other, for ‘ noiohere ’ is as 
great an absurdity as absolute vacuity, and isolation is only possible m 
Space, never in spacelessness As Deussen says, it is impossible 
to be nowhere, or in two different places at one and the same 
time 

That Space is a substance and not an absolute vacuum, is evident 
from the fact that our notion of absolute vacuity, or void, is, at 
bottom, only what Bergson calls a self-destiuctive idea (Creative 
Evolution, pp 296—299). The fact is that an absolute void is an 
impossibility in Nature, and is altogether inconceivable by the mind, 
the true conception of vacuity, or what it really and logically 
implies, being only founded upon the idea of '* room ” Starting 
from the notion of emptiness arising from the perception of a room 
or place devoid of all sensible things, the man in the street expands 
his conception of vacuity till the boundaries of fimtude melt away in 
the limitlessness of the infinite He now imagines himself to have 
acquired an absolutely accurate image of pure vacuum, and insists 
upon positing it in place of Space But it is obvious that what he 
has got hold of is not absolute nothing, but the pure concept of an 
%nfinite expanse, containing nothing, which is a very different 
thing ; for pure expansion is not thinkable in the absence of a sub¬ 
stance in which it might inhere so that, at bottom, our friend s 
conception of emptiness actually and truly only represents our idea of 
Space. If we deny substantiveness to Space and replace it by absolute 
vacuity, the conception of the latter will have to imply unlimited ex¬ 
pansion, our idea of spatiality being only that of a boundless expanse 
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But such a concept will be as self-destructive as the notion of a square 
circle, or a circular square, for it will then imply the presence of the 
attribute of infinite extension in that which has no existence itself 
Furthermore, if there be not one infinite vacuum but a large number 
of finite ones, then will arise the question as to the size of each of 
them, for if their dimensions be no bigger or greater than the point 
of Geometry, then it will be impossible to construct such a concept 
as that of the one infinitely extended space or ‘ room * with the aid 
of mere geometrical points But if it be said that each of the units 
or ‘atoms’ of vacuity is endowed with actual dimensions, though of 
a finite type, then the old difficulty reappears with increased foice 
since that which has no existence is as incapable of a finite size as 
of an infinite one There is a further difficulty which arises on the 
supposition of a multitude of vacuities, for a multitude of ‘ unreals ’ 
IS a possible conception for unhealthy intellects alone 

The infinity of Space is evident from the fact that we cannot 
conceive it as finite If it were a finite substance, it would be limited 
by something else, and would have a ‘ beyond ’ to it which must be 
either another piece of Space or pure emptiness But not the latter, 
for the reasons already given It would then be the former. But 
two finite spaces would themselves require an mter-space to fill in 
their interstices We should then have to enquire whether this inter¬ 
space be infinite or not, and, if it turn out to be finite, to posit a 
second mter-space, and so forth, ad infinitum But this is absurd, 
for one infinite Space is sufficient for the purpose of finding room for 
all things 

Space, then, is a substance which is infinite and non-atomisfic, 
that IS, partless 0s function is to find room for all things,'; though 
being of the nature of “ place, ” it does not stand in need of it itself. 

The claim of space to rank as a reality is based upon its partless, 
non-atomistic nature, which preserves it in one condition always Not 
being an effect, but only a simple substance in itself, it cannot be 
conceived to have been produced from other substances, and as such 
must be an ultimate reality, that is, a thing in itseli. 

The infinity of Space, called nkaia in Sanskrit, is divided by the 
Jama siddl&nta into two parts, namely, the lolakis^a, (loka+ak^^a). 
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that IS, the space occupied by the univeise, and the alokakaia, 
(a not, and lolaks^a), the portion beyond the universe. The lokakasa 
is the portion in which are to be found the remaining five substances, 
7 e , Jivas, Matter, Time, Dharma and Adharma, but the alokaks^a 
IS the region of pure space containing no other substance and lying 
stietched on all sides beyond the bounds of the three worlds (the entire 
universe), as shown in the map on p 498 ante. 

Space, thus, is a self-subsisting entity it cannot be created, 
or destroyed, by any process of regiession, or progression In its 
infinity of extension, it includes the universe of matter and form 
as well as that which lies beyond. As a simple substance it is 
uncreate and eternal, hence, a self-subsisting leality, since theie 
is neither a being to create it, nor any possible source foi its 
creation 

The next substance to demand our attention is Time, the thread 
of continuity on which are strung the successive moments of sequence 
That Time is a reality, is evident from the fact that neither the 
continuation of substances and things, nor’the sequence of events can 
be possibly conceived without it 

The primary conception involved in the idea of time is that of 
continuity, since the power to continue in Time is enjoyed bj' all 
substances, and, to a limited extent, also by all bodies and forms 
Continuity itself is not a summation of a series of discontinuous 
events, changes, or moments, but a process of persistence, i e, an 
enduring from the past mto the ever-renewing present—a suivival, 
or carrying ovei, of individuality, from moment to moment If we 
analyse our feeling of self-continuance, we shall observe that our con¬ 
sciousness feels itself enduring in time, that is to say, that it knows 
itself to be constantly surviving the past, and emerging, whole and 
entire, in the present, together with an awareness of having performed 
some sort of a movement or ' journey ’ from moment to moment This 
consciousness of the progress made is not the consciousness of a 
journey performed in space, but of one made in an entirely different 
manner It is a journey which leaves the travellei exactly where 
he was before in space, but implies his progress in duration Now, 
since we cannot have a consciousness of travelling, or change, except 
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when some kind of movement is actually executed, the progress of 
consciousness in Time must be a real motion in some way. Analysis 
discloses the fact that the movement of continuity is not a process 
of translation from place to place, but a sort of internal revolving, 
so that each revolution gives us a new ‘now,’ while, at the 
same time, leaving us where we were before, in all other respects 
Introspection confirms this conclusion fully , for, while the conscious¬ 
ness of continuity implies a constant movement from the past towards 
the present, it involves neither an idea of locomotion in space, nor a 
notion of the change of identity The consciousness of Time, then, 
is the consciousness of a movement of internal rotation of some kind 
Any one who withdraws himself into his inner being, and concentrates 
his attention on the awareness of continuity, will feel himself emerg¬ 
ing into each ‘ now ’ as the same individual, and will also know the 
present moment to consist in the feeling of self-awareness which 
life has of its own existence, independently of the sense-organs This 
feeling of progress is precisely the one from which springs our 
consciousness of Time, and that which enables this progress to be 
made is the substance of Time 

The Jamas define Time as a substance which assists other sub¬ 
stances in their continuity. Just as the central iron pm of*a potter’s 
wheel IS necessary for its revolving, so is Time, t.c , the substance 
of Time, necessary for the ‘ revolving ’ of substances in nature These 
revolutions, however, are not to be taken as an actual whirling 
round of elements and things, since consciousness do es not testifj to 
any such physical movement, they concern the qualities of sub¬ 
stances, and to some extent resemble the process of breathing, if v.o 
may employ such a metaphor in respect of simple substances. 

Still greater light IS thiown on the nature of motion in\oUcd in 
* temporal ’ g^'ratlons by a study of the phenomenon of the con¬ 
sciousness of the ‘ present,’ w Inch all living beings are familiar \\ ith 
Reflection reveals the fact that our awareness of the present moment 
is the feeling of a certain tjpe of intensity, or rhjthm, of being, 
which fades aw ay as w’eendea\our to arrest it, but onl> to reappear 
immediatelj as the next * now ’ of duration There is a dilTu«ion 
of attention or of its intensit\ in one moment, and a gutherlng up or 
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re-charging of it in the next Life stoops, as it were, to conquer 
duiation every moment, and rises conscious of its triumph each time 
Awareness of the progress in Time, then, is the awareness of an alter¬ 
nating, j'et continuous, rhythm of Life,—intense, less intense, i e , 
vanishing, and again intense. Now if we bear m mind the fact that 
Life IS itself a kind of force or rhythm, we must say that its alter¬ 
nating intensities are only its own qualitative movements, in the 
course of which it constantly gathers fresh momentum for its future 
gyrations in Time 

As a substance which assists other things m peiforming their 
" temporal ’ gyrations. Time can be conceived only m the form of 
whirling posts That these whuling posts as we have called the 
units of Time, cannot, in any manner, be conceived as parts of the 
substances that revolve round them, is obvious from the fact that 
they are necessary for the continuance of all other substances, includ¬ 
ing souls and atoms of matter which are simple ultimate units, and 
•cannot be imagined as carrying a pm each to revolve upon Time 
must, therefore, be conceived as a separate substance which assists* 
other substances and things in their movements of continuity 

Now, since things continue mall parts of the Lokakaia, it further 
follows that Time must be present at every conceivable point of 
space m that region Time, then, may be said to be a substance 
consisting of a countless number of points or pins, each of which 


* The question, * on what does "nine itself revolve ’’ does not arise, for its 
units resolve on themselves If "nme were to depend on another substance for 
its continuance, and that substance on another, and so forth, the senes \\ouldbe 
interminable, and we would ultimately have to acknowledge that among the sub¬ 
stances in existence there must be a particular one hich revolves on itself and also 
assists in tbe revolution of others Suppose we posit /1, f, . . T as the senes 
of substances of which / , isthe cause of the revolution of the particles of matter and 
the otlier known substances, f. of ti» and so forth Then in the light of the above 
-observabons, T is a substance the units of which exist in the form of whirling 
posts and depend on themselves for their own re\oluhon Now, smce T furnishes us 
with whirling posts, and IS also endowed with self-contmuit>, the rest of the senes, 
fi, tf,/i,, etc , have absolutely no purixse to •serve in cidstence Hence, T alone is 
to be rccoppiised and since it is endowed with all the qualibes necessary in the sub¬ 
stance of Time, It follow<! that it is Time itself 
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occupies but one point of the region of space known as the Lolcakas'a 
As such, its particles cannot be conceived as forming compounds 
with one another, or with other substances For this reason it is 
called a non-astikaya, that is, as not extending beyond a solitary 
prades'a (an imaginary point in space of the size of the smallest par¬ 
ticle or atom). 

The distinction between pure ‘ be-ness ’ and continuity of ‘ be¬ 
ing,’it may be pointed out here, is not purely imaginaiy, or a mere 
matter of words , there is a real difference between the two terms 
and it lies in the fact that the suggestion of tunctiomng present in 
the latter state is altogether wanting in the former This is, however, 
so only so far as words are concerned In nature ‘ to he' and ‘ to con¬ 
tinue to be ’ must mean the same thing so far as simple substances are 
concerned, since to be in concrete existence is in reality only to func¬ 
tion In other words, pure functionless ‘ be-ness ’ is absolutely un¬ 
thinkable by the mind, so that existence cannot be ascribed to what 
IS devoid of all function Continmty of function, then, holds good 
in respect of all things , and the continuity itself signifies nothing 
more or less than repeated functioning which must needs have a 
real cause. It is from this continuity of functioning that motion and 
change anse The Vyavahara Time, which is nothing but the measure 
of the interval of regularly recurring events, also springs from the 
functioning of substances 

The substance of Time is called nidchaya Time by the Jama 
philosophers, to distinguish it from the Vyavahara (practical) time 
which, as said before, is not a substance, but only a measure of dura¬ 
tion-hours, days and the like 

It IS this vyavahara aspect of Time which is said to be given 
« “priori to the knowing consciousness, as Kant and Schopenhauer* 
maintain. But this only means that Time is not an object of percep¬ 
tion, being essentially a form of innate thought 

Struck with the similanty between regularly recurnng events 
and a wheel, the ancients described Time as a chakra (wheel), and 
called it Kala, the mover. And, because all bodies are liable to 
dissolution of form in due course of time, and because decease only 

* See ‘ Kant’s Philosophy as Rectified by Schopenhauer,' by M Kelly 
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signifies the dissolution of form which results from the operation 
of energy, i e., motion, Time {Kald) also came to be regarded as 
the Destroyer. 

Prom the foregoing explanation of the nature of Time, it is 
obvious that no philosophy which ignores the elements of continuity 
and succession can ever succeed in solving its mystery Most of the 
philosophies of the world have taken it to be synonymous with succes¬ 
sion, and, consequently, failed to understand its true nature Some 
have even gone the length of eliminating it from the list of existing 
substances, forgetting ^ that things continue and undergo changes of 
form only in Time, not otherwisd>, In one of its aspects, then. Time 
IS the source of continuity, and in the other the force which makes 
it impossible for things to leap over succession and orderliness, by 
making them travel, point by point, oi step by step, on the path 
of evolution Take away Time as an all-pervading force from the- 
universe, replace in the form of capsules of energj' in the individuals, 
and you destrov the possibility of succession, i e , orderly causatlon^ 
at a stroke, since in world without Time things might well occur 
and vanish like the beautiful palace of Alladin of the Wonderful 
Lamp Remove Time altogether from the world, and>ou stop its 
evolution instantaneously, since no world-process is conceivable where 
continuity and succession are both conspicuous bj- their absence 
Thus, from one point of view. Time serves as the mainspring of 
the perpetuum mobile and, from another, keeps back the impish 
chance from playing its uncanny pranks with men and things in 
the v/orld 

We must now turn to see what relationship, if any, there may 
be existing between Time and Space For some time past the modern 
mathematical genius has been finding the world of three dimensions 
rather inadequate to represent its conception of what gives room to 
all that It imagines to exist in nature The notion was started at 
first bv certain mvsticalh inclined speculators, who went so far as to 
imagine that a diagram of a four-dimensional Space could be actually 
constructed But there was little or no recognition of their thesis 
from outside the limited circle in which it was propounded. However, 
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in quite recent times the theory of relativity is regarded by some to 
have established a fourth dimension of Space, which it is said is of 
the nature of Time. This compounding of Space and Time has, in the 
■opinion of cei tain admirers of the relativity theory, swept away the 
older notions of men regarding their nature, and the questions, 
What is Time ? Is it real ’ What is Space ? What is the number of 
its dimensions ? What is the relation between the three dimensional 
Space and Time’ etc., etc , have begun to agitate the thoughtful 
mind seriously According to the admirers of the theory of relativity 
there exists a closer relationship between Time and Space than has 
appeared hitherto, so that the two taken together constitute but one 
Time-Space reality, which is, consequently, possessed of not three but 
foul dimensions 

The necessity of the fourth dimension may be imagined to he in 
the fact that events in nature do not take place at one and the same 
time for all spectators witnessing them from different pai ts of the 
universe For instance, a fact which is witnessed by an observer 
stationed on our little globe, today might have actually occurred a 
thousand years back in a distant planet or sun, because light, which is 
the solitary source of our knowledge of external happenings, takes 
time to travel through Space Yet a person who is able to perceive 
the original happening and, later on, also its subsequent perception by 
different spectators stationed at different parts of the world, will see 
both with his mind’s eye For him the past and the future will 
have a different significance fiom what they have for ourselves 
The past and the future may, therefore, be deemed to co-exist for the 
Absolute Mind This gives us our fourth dimension, which, not being 
spatial, represents Time To understand the Absolute Consciousness 
is thus to realize how Time can occupy Space, or, at least, how it can 
be spatialised Such is the idea of Time in mathematics, and it 
-differs from anything conceived by the mind hitherto It is the 
picture of a Time that occupies Space, displaying the past and the 
future together ! And naturally enough Space itself, that is linked 
up with this sort of Time, cannot be the Space which humanity has 
regarded as independent of all notions of Time This is tantamount 
to saying that we have to revise our old conceptions of Time and 
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Space, and, ceasing to look upon them as different, have to recognise 
them as parts or aspects of but one Time-Space reality 

Such IS the trend of the modern speculation about the nature of 
Time and Space 

The Jama conception of the woild-proeess and its teaching about 
existing things makes it, however, clear that Time and Space aie two 
entirely different lands of realities, each of which performs its own 
separate and specific function, and neither of which fulfils, wholly, 
or in part, the function of the other The function of Space, according 
to Jainism, is simply to give room to concrete natuie, that is to say, to 
all existing things, and the function of Time is to furnish a measure 
of duration through the regular recurrence of certain changes and 
events This is the nj/aaa/iai a (practical) Time. The other aspect of 
Time, which is termed ms'cltaya, is not in point here, and need not be 
referred to in this connection 

Now, philosophically, it is simply impossible that the past, 
can ever co-exist with the future, for the characteristic of the 
past IS that it has ceased to be in ^he present, while the future 
is still to come for the present, that is to say, it is only a 
possibility m the present It follows, therefore, that their co¬ 
existence can only be imaginary, not real Even the spectator who 
witnessed the destruction of a planet a thousand years ago on the spot, 
and who is again witnessing the same spectacle today from elsewhere, 
does not really perceive the past and the future laid out side by side, 
but only the undated evidence of a catastrophe which ivas not itself 
devoid of a date This amounts to saying that it is not permissible 
, in estimating the age of events to attribute them all to the present 
indiscriminately, so that a wise man will always make an allowance 
for the time spent by the ‘ informing' agent in its journej through 
Space m fixing the dates of the phenomena he witnesses We can 
certainly say with respect to the all-embracing consciousness of the 
Omniscient Soul that the past and the future he mapped out in His 
Knowledge in their entirety ; but it is not possible to regard even the^ 
infinite Knowledge of the Omniscient Siddhatraan as a dimension in, 
or of. Space, or of Time, or of the Time-Space amalgam. For know¬ 
ledge, whether limited or infinite, is only a kind of feeling—the feeling 
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of awareness—or aifection, hence a state of the perceiving or knowing 
consciousness, and cannot be imagined as existing outside the being of 
the knower Of course in mathematics it is permissible to postulate 
and lay down a proposition in any form, so long as the concept is not 
self-contradictorj^ and also so long as you do not insist positively on 
an absolute equation between concrete nature and the way you have 
set out to determine the values of the diverse world-processes mathe¬ 
matically But It IS characteristic of the modern mind that it is apt to 
sacrifice lucidity of thought to the desire to say something new and 
big, whereby it is led to the employment of high-sounding terms and 
sensational catch-phrases, representing things more or less in a topsy¬ 
turvy way, so as to be able to arrest the attention of the gaping' 
world. 

We now come to the two substances known as Dharma and 
Adhariha These are the two kinds of Ether which are necessary 
as a help to jivas and matter in their motion and rest respectively 
Without Dhaima, as an accompanying cause, motion from place to 
place will be an impossibility ;in nature, and without Adharma it 
will not be possible for thmgs in motion to come to rest. It is 
obvious that things in nature require some kind of a medium for 
their motion, for, as Haeckel points out (The Riddle of the Universe, 
chap, xii), the idea of action at a distance is quite untenable in 
philosophy, and is possible only on the supposition that things cross 
over empty spaces by taking a leap, which is a highly absurd pro¬ 
position. As regards its structure, 

“ Ether is not composed of atoms If it be supposed that it consists of minute 
homogeneous atoms (for instance, mdivisible ethenc particles of a uniform size), it 
must be further supposed that there is somethmgelse between these atoms, either 
‘ empty space ’ or a third, completely unknown medium, a purely hypothetical' inter 
ether’, the question as to the nature of this brings us back to the ongmal difficully, 
and so on ad infinitum As the idea of an empty space and an action at a distance is 
scarcely possible m the present condition of our knowledge . I postulate- 
for Ether a special structure which is not atomistic,' like that of ponderable 
matter, and which may provisionally be called (without further determination) ethem 
or dynamic structure.”—(The Riddle of the Universe ) 

This is obviously true; and it is further easy to see that 
motion being a charactenstic of things in all parts of the universe,. 
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its medium should lie a substance which fills the entire field of actmtj'. 
Up to this point Jainism is in full agieement with modern science, its 
conception of Dharma being purely that of a universal medium of 
motion—a substance co-extensive with the Ldka and devoid of parts 
and intei spaces. But when scientists go furthei, and, in obedience to 
their monistic aspiration, try to invest then ether with all kinds of 
attributes, malang it out to be even the source of atoms of matter, the 
Jama Siddhanta does not endorse their views 

When the confusion which prevails m certain quarters gives way 
to clarity of thought, it will be recognized that no single substance 
can perform all the functions which we ascribe to ether at one and the 
same time At piesent, people imagine it to be an all-pervading, non- 
atomistic medium, circulating internally as a perfect fluid, and possess¬ 
ing a tremendous velocity comparable to that of light We confess 
that to us the concept appears to be anything but clear. An infinite 
substance, very naturally, cannot move ‘externally,’ but can it move 
internally ? If there is motion in ether, it can be only motion of parts, 
hut then ether is non-atomistie (Haeckel) Thus we have motion of 
paits of a substance which is, by its very definition, devoid of 
parts I 

It seems to us that the error lies not in the analysis of the func¬ 
tions of things in nature, but in their attribution to one substance. 
Rather than take op an attitude which throws us into conflict with 
the laws of clear thought, we ought to recognize that the different 
functions are performed by different substances, all of which exist, 
in an interpenetrating manner, in one and the same space. Space 
would then represent the partless, non-atomistic, extended substance 
which provides room for all things. Time, the reality or force under¬ 
lying continuity and succession, yivas, the self-conscious beings, and 
matter,» the atomistic substance, moving about in ether, m conse- 
vQuence of the operation of different kinds of energy. 

•Taken in its entirety the pudgaJa dravya of the Jaina nnfa might iirell 

be described as a ‘ perfect flaid, circulating intemaDy, and possessmg a velocity com=^ 
parable to that of hght ’ Now, if we can recall to mind what Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace said on the pomt—that matter was ultunately traceable to force ('Natoral 
Selecrion and Tropical Nature’)—we can easily see that the ultimate atom would not 
.be unhke a vortex or bubble m such an ocean of dynamic force; 
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According- to the Jama Siddhanta, Dharma possesses none of the 
specific properties of mattei, and is not matter, though essentially a 
substance, ie., a self-subsisting reality It is devoid of all sensible 
qualities, and cannot be perceived with the senses Dharma is not 
the cause of motion, but only its medium. As water is helpful m the 
movements of aquatic animals, but does not set them in motion, so 
is Dharma only a vehicle of motion, but not its originator or cause. 

Adharma, like Dharma, is also a substance which pervades the 
whole lot.alms'a , it, too, is non-atomistic m its structure and devoid of 
sensible qualities It is the accompanying cause in the state of rest 
The necessity of Adharma as the accompanying cause of rest, 
that IS, of cessation of motion will be clearly perceived by any one 
who will put to himself the question, how jxvas and bodies of matter 
support themselves when coming to rest from a state of motion 
Obviously gravitation will not do, for that is concerned with the deter¬ 
mination of the direction which a moving body may take As a 
matter of fact we do not even know properly what gravitation is 
though Sir Isaac Newton* seems to have had a true inkling into the 
nature of Adharma when he ventured a surmise about gravitation 
being dependent on an ethereal medium prevadmg space. 

Gravitation, however, will not explain the difficulty in the case 
of pure spirits This is because that force has really no hold on the 
Qiva, whose nature is freedom itself The jxva is, however, rendered 
vulnerable on account of its association with its body which is subject 
to gravitation But even shere observation shows that the individual 
will IS endowed with the power to partially annul the operation of 
gravitation, as m walking, jumping and moving about, and the case 
with a trained ascetic will is simply astonishing, inasmuch as it bnngs 
about the phenomenon of levitationt and enables one to walk through 
the air, as the ancient records testify. When the soul is completely 
rid of its load of the impurities of matter, it immediately rises up and 
goes to the Siddha ^ila to take its place among Gods. 

* See * Matter and Motion,’ by J C Maxwell 

t To some extent the phenomena of levitation have also been recognised by modem 
research (see the Law of Psychic Phenomena and other works dealing with the 
subject) 
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It IS thus clear that pure spirit is not subject to the operation of 
gravitation, so that even if that force be regarded as the medium of 
rest, it will not be available to assist a Redeemed Soul, when it is rest¬ 
ing in nirvana That such a medium is necessary may be seen by con- 
sidenng what is involved in its denial, for the Deified Soul who ascends 
up to nirvana at the top of the Universe will then be constantly 
sliding and rolling about in a state of perpetual un-repose But this 
is absurd, and also opposed to the teaching of Religion. 

It IS now coming to be recognised slowly that when a body is 
resting alongside of another body it is not resting on that body at all, 
but on Ether Sir Oliver Lodge states (in Etiier and Realitif, p 73). 

“ a book resting on a table is really reposing on a cushion of Ether ” 

This IS really significant, and most nearly approaches the Jaina 
conception of the medium of stationarmess 

Adharma, then, is a necessary element in the order of nature 
Its function, however, is not to bnng things to rest, or to interfere 
with their motion in any way, but only to enable them to become 
stationary when their motion ceases, from whatsoevei cause or causes 
that might happen 

This finishes our survey of the two substances known as Dharrm 
and Adharma 

We now pass on to a consideration of the last of the six sub¬ 
stances of Jainism known as pudgala, or matter, which is illusory 
according to Vedanta, but a reality according to Jainism However 
illusory the matter, it certainly does not come into existence from 
nowhere No matter by what name we may ultimately decide to call 
it, it is something which cannot be ignored Even if it be regarded 
as illusory, its reality is not open to dispute, since an illusion is not ^ 
an absolute non-entity. Look upon it m any way we might, we have 
to recognize its existence, in some form or other, since there is and I 
can be no creation in the sense of a miracle, i.e , a makmg of some- ! 
thing out of nothing, except that of forms. Matter, however, is not/ 
form, but the material basis of all forms 

Jaimsm points out that matter exists in six different forms, that 
is, as {1) am shma-suhsJma, or exceedingly fine, (2) sufts/iTHa, that is. 
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tine, f3) aUiula-sulsIma which is invisible to the eye, but capable of he¬ 
mp perceived with some other sense or senses, (4) suhslma-sthula, that 
is. visible to the eye, & sthula, i.e., press, as water, and (6) sf/iula- 
^fhrtla, i,c . exceedinplv gross 

There is another aspect of matter known to Jainism as larma- 
pxtdqala , but we shall refer to it later on when we come to deal with 
the theo^'j of larim It suffices here to point out that as oui thoughts 
and deeds affect our character, and create, or modify, the tendencies 
of our souls, /oniiti must be recognized to be a force of some kind, 
for It would be ridiculous to maintain that a thing could be affected 
by that which had no substantiveness whatsoever 

The next question in connection with matter is, whether it is 
' a single substance or composed of parts The cinematographical view 
of the universe tends to suggest, at first sight, that matter might 
be one substance onlj, but if we probe a little deeper into its nature 
we at once find that that view is confined to the faculty of simple 
perception w’lth which intellect does not concur m this instance, on 
the ground that the pictures themselves, as distinguished from our 
perceptions of them, must be composed of parts, hence of atomistic 
matter, or particles Besides, it is a self-evident truth that since 
material things can be cut into pieces, they must be made of parts 
The difficulty arises only when we take our stand at the beginning of 
a supposed world-process, and, assuming the existence of matter as 
a given unit, try to find out how that unit could be cut up into atoms 
HenceSsnkhja which posits indiscrete prakriH at the beginning of 
a world-process or evolution, and all those other schools which have 
substituted fanciful terms—eg., aka^'a of the Yoga system—for 
pndgala (matter) have had to explain it as indescribable We seem 
to get a great insight into the nature of things by working out the 
genesis of matter from a supposed source, but the moment we ask 
how It could come out of a place where it did not exist before, the 
^ whole edifice falls to the ground, leaving us with the infinity of 
particles,, as constant reals It is immaterial what the nature of 
these particles is; they may be pure vibrations, or vortices in some 
kind of force, or anything else; they certainly are not parte of an’ 
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indivisible whole. We must, therefore, make up our minds to regard 
matter as consisting of an infinite number of particles 

According to Jainism, matter, like other substances, is only a 
bundle of qualities Qualities, or gunas, are those which mhere in 
substances, as matenality exists in all atoms and bodies of matter 
It IS not correct to say that qualities can exist by themselves There 
are many qualities, but six are the more impoitant These aie: 
(1) existence, (2) enjoyabihty or utility, (3) substantiveness, (4) know- 
ability, (5) specific or identity-rhythm, te', the force which prevents 
a substance from becoming transformed into another, and (6) the 
quality of possessing some kind of form 

These are some of the general qualities, besides them, there 
are special or individual qualities which exist only m special forms, 
combinations, or individuals, such as snow-whiteness, lily-whiteness, 
and the like 

A little reflection will show that the six general qualities 
enumerated above exist not only in matter, but in all the six substances 
In addition to the above, each of the six: substances also possesses 
its special quality, e g , space has the quality of finding room for 
and containing all things. The general qualities, therefore, are to be 
conceived as if constituting the substratum of matter and other sub¬ 
stances which exist in nature Hence, matter ought to be defined as 
that which has a certain number of general qualities in common with 
other substances, and also as that which is composed of an infinity 
of particles, each of which is pervaded by the general qualities, as 
mentioned above 

Further light is thrown on the nature of mattei with refeience 
to the quality of enjoyabihty, or utility. 'Jiva is the perceivei and 
enjoyer, and matter, the object of perception and enjoyment^ Hence 
the relation between them is that of subject and object. 

The common element between the subject and the object of 
perception consists of special qualities, as for instance, the com¬ 
mon element between the eye, which is the perceiver of form,' 
and its object is colour. For the eyfe is adapted to respond to 
colour which is a property of matter. Now, since the sense-organs 
are only the exteriorized faculties, or functions of the jiva, the 
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elements wlvch render perception of all objects possible must exist in 
the constitution of the soul itself. But these can exist in the soul 
onlv as subjectuo capacities not as sensible qualities, as they do 
outside. 

Here, al^o, it is apparent that the special qualities of matter, 
that IS, sound, colour,*" taste, smell, and5pa:r.<ff (tactile properties, ^c., 
heat. cold, and the like) correspond to the pleasure-extracting: qualities 
of the jiin. For this reason, the dispanty between the subjective 
qualities of the soul and the objectu'e elements outside in the world is 
not absolute; in other woids. the powei to vibrate of the jiva stands in 
about the same relation to tne vibrations of mattei as does the subject of 
nerccption to the object to be perceived This tallies remaikably with 
the view from the standpoint of Idealism, according to which matter is 
nothing but a bundle of sensible qualities, projected outwardly Jainism, 
thus, fullv explains away the causes of the old enmity existing 
between Realism and Idealism, and brings them together on a common 
platform bv its aiic'.ania method of investigation 

The eternity of souls as well as mattei being established, it now 
becomes necessary to analyse the nature of their interaction. To 
understand this fully, we must turn our attention to the quality 
known as aqimilaghidva, vVhich is defined as that property of sub¬ 
stances w'hich maintains them as they aie, and prevents their being 
converted into othei things This is nothing other than the special 
ihythm of each substance which is maintained m its own nature by 
the intensity of its vibrations, though allowed considerable scope for 
fluctuations of intension within certain limits. In virtue of this 
property of things, the union of different substances results neither 
in the destruction of an old nor in the creation of a new substance, for 

* According to Jainism the colours are black, blue, red, yellow, and white Of 
these the first and the last were generally not recognized as primary colours by 
European scientists But Prof Henng of Leipzig has recently shown that white is as 
much a simple quality (colour) as yellow, both bemg unanalysable As for black. 
Prof Henng points out that when we look at a black surface surrounded by white we 
expenence a positive sensation of blackness, not a mere gap m the field of visual 
sensation {Physiological Psychology by W McDougall, p 70 ) It may be added that 
Prof Henng’s hypothesis has already been accepted by many physiologists in 
Europe 
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that would be a miracle, but in the fusion of their elements into a 
new form. 

It is also worthy of note that the interaction between the 
diffeient substances is possible only on the hypothesis that they should 
stand to each other in certam relationship which would draw them 
towards each other, and the modifications of form and function require 
that two or more substances should become interlocked m each other’s 
embrace, giving rise to a new set of qualities as the resultant of their 
compounding 

We may now enquire into the nature of the force which brings 
about the interlocking between the soul and matter Obviously, 
knowledge is not that force, because one may know a thmg without 
actually being compelled to be locked up in its embrace, though know¬ 
ledge, too, needs a material stimulus in the case of unemancipated 
souls, to arise in consciousness And, so far as the power of omniscience 
of the Siddkatman is concerned, the whole umveise is reflected in 
His consciousness, as in a mirror, without involving Him in bondage, 
in the least degree Thus, the force which brings about the close 
association between jiva and matter can onl> be that which springs 
from their relationship in respect of enjoyment alone. But this 
depends entirely on the desires of the because matter can have no 
longing for enjoyment Furthermore, the stva, too, is impervious to 
this force by nature, since every jtva does not run after’every kind of 
enjoyment, and also since one may give up particular forms of enjoy¬ 
ments and even sense-indulgence altogether Thus, the union between 

and matter only takes place when the former is actuated by a 
desire for the enjoyment of sense-objects, and, converselj, matter can 
affect the soul only when it is rendered vulnerable b> its desires 

It follows from this that the soul remains liable to be influenced 
bj matter only so long as it exists m a state of weakness It is owing 
to the influence of material impurities that it wanders about in the 
soniisorn, seeking pleasure and joy. Itself the subject of knowledge, , 
it wanders about like a query—' V *—trying to define itself, and, under 
the blinding influence of matter, again and again, identifies itself 
with Its bod>. Its natural rhythm of freedom is consequentlj unable 
to assert itself, and undergoes all kinds of changes—the number of 
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their types has been estimated at 84,00,000—^in the course of trans¬ 
migration When the jiuic consciousness vibrates in harmony with 
the rhythm of its physical personality, it can only extract such 
pleasures from life as are possible to a jiva vibrating at that low level. 
The ]oy of life increases as it raises the tone of its rhythm to higher 
potencies, the most perfect of which may be called the Tirthamkara, or 
God-rhythm 

In connection with the subject of the inflow of matter into souls, 
it IS to be borne in mind that they are involved in bondage from 
begmningless time. If it were otherwise, we should have either a 
creation of souls, or the descending of a perfect jiva, ^ e , God, to 
enter into crippling relations with matter, to His own detriment 
But both these propositions are untenable in philosophy A third, 
alternative which may be put forward is that the ovoas are locked 
up m some air-tight compartment, and that a certain number of 
them IS sent out into the world, from time to time, to undergo 
evolution. Here again the question arises is this air-tight com¬ 
partment full of pure souls, or of those involved in impurity But 
the former alternative is untenable, because the soul in its natural 
purity IS a God, and cannot be kept locked up anywhere , and 
the latter directly supports our case, and points to Nigoda as the 
store-house of unevolved o^vas It is thus clear that no beginning 
can be ascribed to the bondage, ^ e , the condition of negativity 
of souls The effect of negativity is that souls remain liable to be 
influenced by matter, from which they constantly try to extract 
joy according to their capacities This leads to the fusion of spint 
with subtle molecules of matter {karma pudgala), resulting in a 
continuance of the bondage For just as gaseous matter is robbed of 
its gaseous nature in consequence of becoming converted into water, 
so does the soul feel helpless in the clutches of matter 

The Arya-Samajist’s conception of moksha as an impermanent 
state, it must be now evident, is unentertainable philosophically, for 
there IS no force capable of overpoweiing the Redeemed Jiva in nirvana 
and of dragging Him down from that High and Holy Seat As for 
desire, the Omniscient Siddhatmans not only know it to be the arch¬ 
enemy of souls, but can also have no longing for the ‘good’ things 
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of the world being placed too high above the temptations of the 
‘flesh,’ by the consc’ous enjoyment of the state of bliss which is the 
natural property of Their pure and punfled Souls. Thus, there is no 
possibility of a ‘ fall * in Their case. The important thing to note 
in this connection is the principle or law that the bondage of /. armas 
is really the bondage of desires so that where there is no desire on 
the part of the soul itself there can be no entering into bondage for it 
In different language, no one can foice a soul into bondage, just 
as no one can set it free from it. Our conclusion, then, is that 
the notion of nirvana as a temporary state is altogether untenable 
in philosophj, and must be rejected as devoid of merit 

It might be urged that all that exists in Time and Space is 
subject to causality and therefoie liable to change; but the aigument 
is an instance of that pervemitj’^ of metaphysical thought which 
delights in making sweeping generalizations regardless of facts For 
it IS the purest assumption to say that all that exists m Time and 
Space IS liable to change, at least till so long as one does not prove 
that the Siddhatmaiis are also liable to experience a ‘ fall ’ from 
Their high status. As for causality, its idea has been so much con¬ 
founded by the use of technicalities in modem times that one finds 
it a relief toielv upon the voice of common sense m preference to 
the learned discourses of metaphj'sicians Introspection here re\eals 
the fact that the mind has a tendency, born of practical observation 
and nourished by actual experience, to look out for the cause or 
causes of events, and declines to believe that the relationship of 
cause and effect does not govern the whole range of occurrences in 
the world This is one of the senses in which the word causalicj 
is employed Besides this, causality also implies the action of energy 
upon a body, as in the melting of snow by the heat of the Sun In 
this instance the heat of the Sun is called the operative and snow 
the material cause of the resulting stream of water. There is another 
significance of the word which imphes the idea of an agent, as a 
potter is said to be the cause of the pot which he makes from claj The 
principle of causality, however, depends upon the nature and proper- 
tic.s of substances, and on their coming together in one place and at one 
time under certain specified conditions Bejond this there is nothing 
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rational thought 

Applying the true principles of causation to the problem about 
the eternity of moksha, it may be seen at a glance that so far as the 
idea of agency is concerned, there is no one to force an Emancipated 
Soul into the state of bondage and transmigration afiesh, for there 
are no higher beings than Gods, and They cannot be imagined as 
engaged in foicmg one another into captivity, being living embodi¬ 
ments of Renunciation With reference to the instrumental or opera¬ 
tive cause, alsotbeie is no force capable of operating on a pure Spirit; 
and matter cannot approach and overpowei a soul whose consciousness 
IS unsullied and unimpiegnated with desire In short, causality has 
no hold on the Redeemed Soul, who must be deemed to exist -as such- 
for all eternity. We may now say that^with respect to the high and 
sublime status of the Saved One there is a beginning but no end, 
but as regards the bondage of the unemancipated soul there is no 
beginning but an endj except where the possibility of the attainment 
of nirvana is excluded by the malignity of individual karmas, in 
which case there is neither a beginning nor an end to its thral¬ 
dom 

In respect of the world-process it is to be further observed that 
the evolution of jii/os proceeds from the lowest to the highest types 
of rhythm, or states, not in the precise order which a caieless 
perusal of the story of the ' fall ’ would seem to suggest That 
legend is useful only in so far as it points to the latent divinity of 
the soul, but not any farther. It is true that theie is a great deal 
-of rise and fall in the status of the jzva in the course of its trans¬ 
migration, but the two ends of the line, the one marked by the con¬ 
dition of mgoda and the othei by the Peifection.of Gods, are unalter¬ 
ably fixed As a matter of fact, the author of the legend of the 
* fall ’ did not intend to suggest that a perfect God had fallen into 
the state of wretchedness and sin, but that the story was to be taken 
as a remindei of the latency of godly virtues and power within the 
soul Hence, theyiwa who, havmg attained to the human status, does 
not try to realise his divinity, but becomes absorbed in the pursuit 
•of sensual giatification, may truly be said to experience a fall It is 
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the emplo 3 ^inent of the intellect to pander to the animal passion! 
and carnal appetites which constitutes the fall. Man is a thinkinj 
being and has the Ideal of greatness put before him, but when h< 
discards it in favour of a brute’s existence and falls from th< 
position of the thinker to that of the sensualist, he experiences 
a fall from a higher to a lower status It is with difficulty that 
one obtains birth as a man in the course of transmigration, bul 
having obtained it if one again live the life of a brute, there is nc 
other word for it than ‘ Pall ’ 

According to Kapila, the founder of the Sankhyan philosophy, 
evolution is really an involution, in the first instance, so that the 
Purusa, i e. pure Spirit, first of all descends into matter, and be¬ 
comes ensouled in it, evolving out the intellect, afiam’-Sra, and the like 
one after another But this is quite untenable; since absolutely 
no reason can be found for the descent of an Omniscient Being 
into matter, to undergo the pam and suffering of an unimagin* 
ably prolonged bondage Besides, the Sankhyan philosophy, though 
based on the hypothesis of an alternation of c^vcles of manifestation 
and destruction of the universe, nowhere accounts foi the souls 
which lemam unevolved at the end of a world C 5 "cle, nor for those 
who obtain eternal emancipation. The latter cannoc become involved 
in transmigration afresh, and must exist somewhere freed from 
the trammels of samara; and the former cannot disappear fiem 
existence altogether Their impure nature will prevent them from 
rising to the Siddha Sila, so that they must remain somewhere in the 
samara itself 

Moreover, it is permissible to ask, what might be the signifi¬ 
cance of Puiusa ? Is it a quality, or a being ? If the former, it can¬ 
not exist by itself, since qualities require a substratum of substance 
to inhere in If the lattei, that is, a being, how is the multiplicity 
of souls to be explained ’ They surely are neither non-existent, nor 
reflections of any particular bemg If it be now conceded that 
there is a multiplicity of puriisas, then anses the great difficulty 
about then becoming all involved in alternate involution and evolution 
at one and the same time But Sankhya has nothing to say to this 
in reply. 
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We thus conclude that the notion of an alternation of involution 
and evolution is as untenable as that of the creation of the universe 
at the fiat of a world-making god 

To sum up, the elucidation of the mystery of Existence has led us 
into the profoundest secrets of Metaphysics and Religion Looking 
into the nature of the world-process, we have seen how each theory 
set up by the leading Schools of Thought is but a partial view of the 
whole subject, which is dealt with in its entirety in Jainism alone. 
Thus, Vedanta, while endeavouring to furnish the raison d’etre of 
the process, fails to describe the mechanism of Maya and the nature of 
the material necessary for the manufacturing of the visible "universe 
Its definition of Reality is also somewhat involved, and not definite 
enough to enable one to escape from the intellectual pitfalls which 
abound in the region of Metaphysics. Buddhism, too, commits the same 
blunder It lays all the stiess it can on the principle of becoming, but 
denies that there can be any such thing as ‘ being ’ When we turn te 
the scriptures of the mystic creeds we encounter the same difficulty; 
these’sacred books have nothing more to offer than mysticism and dogma 
of which reason is heartily sick by this time As regards the specula¬ 
tions of European philosophers, they avowedly do not go to the root of 
the matter, and wherever they pretend to do so, they are easily seen to 
be incomplete and one-sided. Materialism, on its very face, has no 
leg to stand upon at the bar of philosophy, and we pass it by accord¬ 
ingly. 

We thus turn away from every door, with disappointment, and 
enquire of Jainism whether it has anv satisfactory solution to offer 
of the nddle which has baffled every one without exception It at 
once introduces us to its six Realities without whose aid nothing but 
confusion can be created Their nature, properties, and modes of 
working have already been sufficiently discussed , and it is surmised 
that the explanation will suffice to satisfy the natural human 
thirst for a perfect understanding of the world-process, in conformity 
with the strictest demands of reason. 

With the aid of its most exact metaphysics. Jainism enables us. 
to comprehend, in the fullest possible measure, how t he universe is. 
eternal and composed of six substances, and how their interaction. 
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IS the cause of the world-process. It gives us a true insight into 
the idea of God, and explains how the individual soul may aspire t 
the high and sublime status of the Holy Ones Jainism also enable 
us to unravel the meaning of myths and other sacred traditions, and 
on account of the many-sidedness of its philosophy, is the sole mean 
of establishing the truth underlying all creeds, each of which ha 
fallen into erior on account of the one-sided absolutism of its philc 
sophical outlook In short. Jama philosophy may be said to furnisl 
a common platform where all other creeds may meet, and grasp eacl 
other’s hands m the sincere grip of friendship 

The value of philosophy as the only means of salvation canno 
be exaggerated Myths only make us superstitious, and mysticisn 
produces intellectual fog and mist It is clear thinking alon( 
which can lead us into the region of Light and Life for which ever: 
soul is athirst History shows how truth entombed in the sepulchn 
of mvth and legend is soon lost to view and replaced by unholj 
superstition and purblind bigotry, so often mistaken for faith The 
purpose these myths serve is great, buc, when all is said and done, 
they are useful to him alone who can understand their significance, 
The soul is hankering after the realization of the great Ideal ol 
Perfection, that is, Godhood, but the theologians have nothing bettei 
than mystic and misty dogmas to console it with. They have no¬ 
thing but stones to give in place of the bread that we want The 
realization of Goodhood requires the conception of Truth, re, the 
Ideal to be attained, and the knowledge of the means to attain 
it with, in the clearest possible way. That mythology, which is 
nothing if not the labyrinthine maze of obscurity, can ever help the 
unphilosophical in the elucidation of Truth and clarity of thought, is 
beyond consecture. It follows from this that religion can only bene¬ 
fit where it is conducive to precise and clear thinking The attempt 
to educate the masses by means of myths and legends has been given 
a sufficient trial, but it has only gone to make men irreligious at 
heart It is high time now that Truth was imparted to them in its 
pure undisguised form The fault with us is that we are always 
ready to set up ourselves as teachers without ever having been stu¬ 
dents ourselves When we approach Religion as humble seekers 
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after the truth, and not in the spirit of bigotry or conceit, it will be- 
seen that Jainism stands unrivalled among the systems which claim 
to impart the truth. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE COMING OF THE MESSIAH 

“The Spint itself beareth witness with our spint, that we are the cWldren of 
C^od and if children, then heirs. heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, if so be 
that we suffer with 7tiMi, that we may be also glonfied together ”—/?owin;w, vtn 
16-17 

The advent of the coming Messiah, the Redeemer divine, is an 
event for the signs of which almost evers' mystic’s eye is constantly 
turned heavenwaid. The belief is to be found in almost every system 
of mythology, no apocalyptic religion being altogether free from its 
influence, though different names are given by diffeient creeds to the 
Saviour who is to come Thus, Hinduism has its Kalki, Islam its 
Mehdi, Theosophy its Maitrai and Christianity its Christ This differ- 
once of nomenclature, however, does not affect the function of the 
coming Messiah who is expected m each and every instance to estab¬ 
lish a new order of things by redeeming the faithful and by destroy¬ 
ing the foe Many and varied are the prophecies which foretell the 
coming of the ‘Lord,’and history records the names of some of the 
men who have claimed to be the coming Messiah themselves Even 
today a full-fledged Messiah is being chaperoned, and proclaimed from 
housetops bv his well-wishers. It would thus appear that the belief 
in the coming of the Messiah is not confined to any particular sect or 
section of men, but prevails among all classes of mystics, and the 
ridicule which men have drawn upon themselves in connection with 
the coming of the looked-for Saviour goes to show that even this little 
matter has not been properly understood by them The truth is that . 
the coming Messiah is as much a myth as any other tenet of mysti- 

• “ If thou wouldst, O Zauk, behold that glonoas one behind the Veil, 

“Then peep through the hole in thy heart! ” 
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cism, it certainly bears no reference to any particular human oi super¬ 
human being whose descent on earth might be expected to put an 
end to the prevailing evil ^he tenet represents a pure doctrinal 
allegory, depicting, m metaphorical garb, the fact of the attainment 
of divine perfection by the individual souK There being no source of 
true happiness in the external world, it is simply impossible for any 
one to establish an order of things of the kind that will bring lasting 
good to the soul or be permanently satisfactory to all Certainly, 
bliss IS not to be culled from one’s environment and surroundings, 
being nothing other than the natural emotion of pure ]oy which arises 
in the soul when it is no longer obsessed with the thought of the 
other than itself As already pointed out more than once, there can 
be no happiness for the soul if it happen to be barren in itself The 
coming Messiah must, therefore, spring up from within, if he is to 
confer happiness on the soul The soul that is freed from the taint 
of its wrong beliefs is its own Saviour, and the Liberator that 
IS to come The advent of the Messiah which so many pious people 
aie looking forward to, thus, means neither more noi less than a vision 
of their own Soul In this sense alone is it possible to put any sen¬ 
sible construction on the statement of Jesus “Venly I say unto 
you, There be some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till 
they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom ” (Matt xvi 28) 
Any other interpretation would make it a piece of falsehood The 
use of the word ‘ some ’ indicates that the sight was one not open to 
all alike, and, therefore, was not an historical event in the physical 
world Nor was the spectacle timed to happen on or about the 
‘ Judgment Day ’, for it was to be witnessed during the lifetime of 
some of those who stood by at the time 

What Jesus meant was the consciousness of one’s own soul as 
the great and glorious Self and the enjoyer of bliss For it is the 
‘ vision ’ of one’s true Self which is the immediate cause of redemp¬ 
tion, not that of another of however exalted a position. • 

It was pointed out in the seventh chapter of this book that yoga 
aimed at securing the vision of the Self for the yogi We did not then 
enter into the intncacies of the process, but the time has now come 
to describe it in detail 
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When the aspirant has perferted himself in the preliminary 
training, and has no longings left in his mind foi sensual enjoyments, 
he is qualified for the vision of the Self 

Now, the seer is not the eye, but the soul, for the eve is an 
obstruction to its unlimited vision, being attuned to a cei tain type of 
vibiations alone This seer is the dweller immortal m the bodi, and 
not the body or the organs of the senses. Hence the Upanisad 
teaches “ Heie within the heart is a cavity; therein he resides who 
IS the Loid of theuniveise’ (‘The Philosophy of the Upanisads,’ 
p 169) It IS the vision of this Dweller in the Cavity of the Heat t which 
IS to be secured for emancipation But this is impossible till the veils 
of matter covering the Atman and obscuring its vision are not torn to 
pieces Self-peiception, therefore, consists m the withdrawal of atten¬ 
tion from the outside world and the throwing back of the will no 
itself This is a piocess in which the organs of sight also pJaj-an 
important part In the normal condition, the eyes are turned out¬ 
wards, and enable us to perceive external objects alone, but at times, 
they also converge slightly upward and inward, as in the attitude 
of prayer, and when they do so we are enabled to see visions How 
this happens is not difiicult to understand The peculiar upward, 
inward convergence of the eyes disengages the attention from the 
physical plane, and makes it penetrate the veils of finer matter, the 
astial, the mental, and the like, as they are called by certain modern 
mystics 

The Yogi aims at throwing his gaze inwaidly with the full force of 
concentration till it is fixed on the plexus in the brain, within which is 
situated the pineal gland,' which, according to some, is an incipient eye 
This ‘ third eye,’ when developed, enables the Yogis to look into the 
cavity of the heart, which is the abode of the Lord Remembering 
that vision is not m the eye but m the soul, the version of the Yogis, 
when put into simple language, means that when hy controlling the 
mind one prevents its outward flow, and throws it back on itself, it, 
sees the Atman face to face in the cavity of the heart By the lime 
the Yogi has acquired the power of fixing his attention on the point of 
concentration, his eye-balls have become accustomed to turn the 
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angle and remain steady m the attitude of introspection, without 
feeling strained 

Exactly in the proportion in which the Yogi’s powei? of concen¬ 
tration gams m intensity, does his feeling of warmth and intimacy m 
his physical body decrease, so that when the intensity of concentration 
IS able to destroy the veils of matter from the face of the Eternal 
Light Divine m the heart, the small remnant of interest in the 
external world, which might be still lingering m the mind, is com¬ 
pletely destroyed for ever, and the glory of the soul now deified by 
the elimination of the karmic filth, is immediately perceived This is 
the delight of God-vision of the earnest devotee, and the joy of seeing 
the Lord of the mystic The Shiva Samhita thus describes an earlier 
stage of this process — 

• 

“ When the yogi thinks of the great Soul, after rolling back his eyes and 
concentrates his mind to the forehead, then he can perceive the lustre from the great 
Soul That great yogi, who even for a moment has seen the beauty of the Omni¬ 
scient and all-pervadmg Soul, frees himself from sm and attains salvation '* 

Thus, when by the supreme effort of his will the Yogi thiows 
his concentrated gaze to penetrate beyond the veil of ‘ illusion,' so 
as-to be able to contemplate his Soul, in its naked effulgence, his evil 
Ttarmas are destroyed, lesulting m the acquisition of omniscience 
and other kinds of dmne attnbutes This means liberation full and 
complete in all respects, except, that nirvana is not reached so long 
as the physical body is not dissolved, setting the soul free to ascend 
to the Abode of Gods 

We are now ready to enquire into the significance of the Biblical 
statement about the coming of the Son of man The ‘ prophecy ’ 
IS one of those mystic doctrines that could not be propounded in 
plainer terms, and which*^ was liable to be misunderstood for that 
reason Its literal reading was calculated to engender the belief 
that the Kingdom of God that was being preached should immedi* 
tely appear (Luke xix 11) To remove this impression, Jesus pro¬ 
pounded the parable of the nobleman who gave some money to each 
of his ten servants and left for a faroff country He returned home 
from his journey after a long time, and called for the accounts] of 

85 
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their investments Now, nine of the servants had employed the moneys 
entrusted to them profitably, but one had not. The master was 
pleased with the good servants who were suitably rewarded ; but 
the wicked one was made to refund what he had received This 
parable was spoken to illustrate the principle that ‘ unto every one 
which hath shall be given, and from him that hath not, even that he 
hath shall be taken ’ (Luke xix 12—26) This, then, is the fate 
in reserve for those who do not avail themselves of the present 
opportunity to control their destiny, they are m great danger of losing 
even what they en]oy today , in other words, of falling into the lower 
grades of life in the futuie 

On another occasion Jesus declared . “ If a man love me, he 
will keep my words and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode .with him ” (John xiv 23) 
Here is the key to the situation. Christ will come to each and every 
one who keeps his word, and will take his abode with him, and 
because the Father ‘loves whomsoever the Son loves,’ the Father 
will also take up his abode with him Jesus could not have meant 
that he would come back bodily into the world from heaven How 
could he bring the Father with him ’ Again, how could the abode 
be taken, regardless of time and place with each and every devotee 
all the world over ? The truth is that the kingdom of God " cometh 
not with obseivation, . for behold, it is within you ” (Luke, xvii. 
20 - 21 ) 

When sending out his disciples to preach the gospel to the 
* lost sheep,’ Jesus prophesied * " Venly I say unto you, ye shall not 
have gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of man be come 
(Matt X 23) Now, this prophecy is just as important as the one 
which is under consideration The question is, has it been fulfilled T 
That it did not refer to Jesus does not admit of doubt, for Jesus was 
already there with them, and had not to come from any wheie There¬ 
fore, if we are to interpret the expression, the Son of man, as referring 
to Jesus, this prophecy did not and could not come off ; in other- 
words, it was a piece of information of a past event gratuitously 
furnished in the future tense But if we read the expression in the 
sense of the quickening of the germ of Godhood within men, its 
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sense not only becomes clear but most appropriate also For, as 
St Paul says, as many as are led by the spirit of God, are the sons 
of God (Romans viii 14). What can be more appropriate for the 
Master when sending out his disciples to preach the gospel to the 
people than to encourage and inspii’e them with the hope that they 
would see the signs of the unfoldment of the germ of Divinity among 
men, before they got half through their work ’ 

In determining the nature of the prophecy about the coming 
Messiah, the fiist question which naturally arises i elates to its authen¬ 
ticity, since impartial Biblical scholars are agreed upon its being 
a subsequent interpolation Perhaps the endeavour to make the 
statement as much repugnant to history as possible by the introduc¬ 
tion of the symbolism of the holy city m the midst of the original 
observations, on the subject, is, more than anything else, respon¬ 
sible for the doubt that has prevailed amongst the unprejudiced section 
of the Biblical scholars about its authenticity This circumstance, 
however, only tends to fix the date of the gospel, and leaves the 
question of the cash-value of the teaching untouched The words 
used by Luke '(xxi. 20): “And when ye shall see Jerusalem com¬ 
passed with armies, then know that the desolation thereof is nigh,’* 
inserted in the middle of the chapter, are the most significant, 
and furnish a strong argument against the authenticity and genuine¬ 
ness of the passage under consideration. In our opinion, however, 
the siege of Jerusalem has nothing to do with the genuineness 
of the prophecy, inasmuch as Jerusalem would appear to be a time- 
honoured symbolism, as in the Epistle to Galatians (see chap, iv 25-26). 
Besides, most of its verses are so full of the true spirit of allegory 
that they carry the stamp of genuineness with them And, if we 
add to this the fact that true philosophy furnishes a complete ex¬ 
planation of the subject and explains away the absurdity which is 
met with in its orthodox interpretation, the conclusion is inesistible 
that the idea of ‘ foigery ’ cannot be entertained for a moment in 
connection with it 

The statement made by teacher can be very easily understood 
He was asked as to the signs of the coming of the Son of 
man, t c, of the kingdom of heaven. That these two expres- 
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sions, ‘the Son of man,’ and the ‘kingdom of heaven,’were 
used interchangeably, m the same sense, is rendered clear by 
•comparison of such verses as Mark ix. 1, Matthew x 23 and xvi 21 
and Luke ix. 27. In reply, Jesus warned his followers not to listen t 
the false prophets and Christs who would arise in the external woric 
from time to time This, as a matter of fact, shuts out the hypothesi 
of his own return in a literal sense As to the signs of the coming c 
•of the Son of man, they were told to wait patiently for them The; 
would see wars, famines, persecution of the righteous, and all sort 
of other calamities on the earth, but they must patiently possess thei 
^ouls (Luke XXI 19), for the end is not 3 ^et (Mark xiii. 7) They mus 
wait and watch like the good servant for the coming of the master 
for no one knoweth when he would come (Matt xxiv 46 and 47J 
It is a wicked servant who turns away from the path of rectitud< 
mid ill-treats his fellow-servants, because of the delay in the comin{ 
of the Lord (Matt. xxiv. 49). One who desires to enter into th( 
Idngdom of heaven must, therefore, constantly lemain on the alert 
for no one knows of the day or the hour when his opportunity wil 
come, ‘ not even the angels of heaven, but the Father only ’ (Matt 
xxiv 36) When there be signs in the sun* and the moon and th( 
stars, and the very powers of heaven seem shaken, then will appeal 
the sign t of the Lord, like a flash of lightning, which, while shinins 
in one part, illumines the whole heaven; then shall be seen the “ Sor 
of man coming in a cloud with power and great glory ” (Luke xxi 27), 


* The predse significance of such thmgs as fbe Son and tihe Moon in th( 
mystery-language of symbolism would appear from the followmg brief extract froir 
•the Permanent History of Bharatvarsha (vol I p 286) ■— 

“ The Ida or current of breath through the left nostril is technically called 
the Moon, and Fmgala on the right is knoi?n as the Sun The passing of the breatt 
from the right to the left is also tedmically known among philosophers as Uttarayana 
The reverse is Dakshmayana The junction of Ida and Fmgala is Amavasya or new 
moon When the hfe-breath reaches Muladhara, it is Vishuim, or the New Year’s day 
When the life breath passes to Kundalmi through Ida, it is Lunar Echpse, and 
through Fmgala it is Solar Echpse ” 

■\ The sign of the Son of man (the state of Perfection) is omniscience, whicfc 
re\eals the entirety of the field of knowledge 
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* Thus shall it ‘^be in the day when the Son of man is revealed ' 
(Luke xvii 30) Then one may lift up his head, for his redemp¬ 
tion IS near (Luke xm 28) Thus ‘he that shall endure unto 
the end, the same shall be saved ’ (Matt xxiv 13) The whole state¬ 
ment is intended to be a great secret, and its significance is made 
to depend on the warning ‘'whoso readeth, lei him understand’' 
(Matt xxiv 15). « 

Now, we saw in connection with yoga that it is only when 
the mind is disgusted with fleshly lusts that the Yogi can hope 
to attain salvation, and it was pointed out, in the chapter on Yoga, 
that a tremendous amount of action takes place, as a result of 
spmtual training, in the nervous system, displacing many important 
nerve currents of the face and the head, in particular, those of the 
spinal column It is due to these changes that the roots of bond¬ 
age and samsara are loosened and destroyed The change brought 
about by the alteration of the pole or centre of being is so great 
that many misguided persons have come to grief through it This 
change of polarity has the effect of ai ranging the mind particles 
in a manner akin to the process of magnetisation of a bar of steel 
The old percepts are all upset, the sun seems to lose its light, the 
moon its brightness , the stars are seen to fall, making the very 
heavens shake and tremble, and visions of all sorts float before the 
eyes When these signs appear, the point of concentration should 
be placed m the heart, or, as Jesus put it, one should ‘stand in 
the holy place,’ with the injunction. ‘ whoso readeth, let him under¬ 
stand ’ (Matt XXIV 15) This state of affairs is the prelude to the 
vision divine, but Nirvana is not yet, inasmuch as it is a step be¬ 
yond this stage Every Yogi knows what this change of polarity 
in the nervous system means. The sceptic need only strain the 
nerves connected with his organs of sight, for a little while, to see 
thesfars* We can now understand why Jesus said : “Verily I say 
unto you This generation shall not pass, till all these things be 
fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall 
not pass away’* (Matt xxiv. 34 and 35) 

His last declaration that not a hair of the head of those who 
possessed their souls in patience, in spite of calamities, tribula- 
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tions and disasters, should perish (Luke xxi 18), if anything empha¬ 
sizes his doctrine Believe in your immortality and the power 
of the soul, and no harm can befall you, till, conquering death, you 
ascend to your true abode—the blissful Heaven of the Jinas (Con¬ 
querors, hence, Gods) 

The injunction, 

“ In that day, he n hich shall be updh the housetop, and his staff in the house, 
let him not come down to take it away and he that is m the field, let him not hkenuse 
return back ”—(Luke icvii 31)— 

Simply means that the desire for all woildly concerns must be given up 
at that supieme moment when the uige of the Holy Ghost {Vaxragyci) 
is felt by the soul, for “ wheresoever the carcass [the bundle of 
the objects of desire] is, theie will the eagles [desiring manas\ be 
gatheied togethei [attracted]” “Eemember Lot’s wife” (Luke 
xvii 32), for as she was turned into a column of salt, in 
consequence of hei looking back on the world, so shall all those who 
* look back ’ be accounted unworthy to obtain salvation 

There is no question in all this of a public or official redeemer of 
souls, or of the establishment of a new order of things on a general 
resuiiection of the dead 

There is no trace of an universal resurrection, on a particular 
day, even in the following mystic passages which were uttered in 
connection with the coming of the son of man 

“la that night there shall be two men m one bed, the one shall be taken 
and the other shall be left 

“ Two women shall be grmdmg together, the one shall be taken, and the other 

left. 

t. 

“ Two men shafl be m the fidd; the one shall be taken, and other left”— 
(Luke 3OTI 34—36 ) 

The urge of vairagya (renunciation) it is that is indicated in these 
verses 

The text of Matthew v 5—“Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth is fatal to the notion of a general resurrec¬ 
tion at the end of the world, for, if rewards and pumshments are to 
remain in the mind of a Divme Judge till the Judgment Day, and 
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are only to be ad 3 udged when the world shall have ceased to exist, 
how shall the meek inherit the earth ’ The true interpretation of 
this passage lies in the doctiine of transmigration of souls, which 
points out that rewards and punishments are meted out to each and 
every soul m this veiy world, and that the most coveted boons of all, 
namely, perfection, bliss and immortality, are to be had only on 
leaching ‘ the other shore ,’t e.. Nirvana 

The expressions ‘ all the trihes of the earth [material tendencies] 
shall mourn ’ (Matt xxiv 30\ and the like, are mystic allegories, some 
of which have been explained by Mr Pryse m his valuable work on 
the book of Revelation, entitled ‘ The Apocalypse Unsealed,’ to which 
the reader is referred for their interpretation 

\The coming of the Son of man, thus, was an expression employ¬ 
ed to nenote the dawning of God-consciousness m the soul, not the 
appearance of an ‘ historical ’ saviour in the world of men. Walter De 
Voe well expresses the idea, when he says 

“ The essential attnbutes of Jehovah-God are organized into your individual 
soul The Father has oi^anized His omniscient love mto a glowing sun ofhght 
and power, and this divine ego is your soul, your true self, 'the Lord of your 
mind and body This Imng Pearl of Divmity is the presence of God withm 
your nature, you can well afford to sell all your accumulations of earthly thought, 
even though it seems a great sacrifice, m order to attam to conscious possession 
of this Pearl of great pnce Your personahfy is from below, your mdividuahty 
IS from above. Your personahty is the image and likeness of mortal 
parents, your soul mdividuahty is the image and likeness of God ‘ The first man is 
of the earth earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven ’ Each soul is a son 
of God, a Christ Your soul is God mamfestmg—your Lord and redeemer * The 
Lord said unto my Lord Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thme enemies 
thy footstool ’ Psalms 110 1 This Scnptural passage mentions the Father ^akmg 
tothemdmdual soul, or lord of the body, telhngitto sit on the right side, and it will 
realize the power to overcome all thmgs Surrender to your souls, 0 mortals, and 
then you will see the mighty conqueror come Then the soul will say, ‘ I am come 
that ye might have life, and have it more abtmdantly I am the way, the truth and 
the life [John XIV 6] land my Father are one [John x. 30] He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father ’ [John xiv 9] ” 

As for the question whether the teaching could be said to be an 
original Christian doctrine, comparative research reveals the fact that 
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it was not The Jewish Apocrypha has a similar prophec}’^ about the 
end of the world : 

For behold, the time shall come, and it shall be, nhen these tokens, of which 
I told thee before, shall come to pass, and the bnde shall appear, even the aty coming' 
forth, and she shall be seen, that now is withdrawn from the earth.”—(II Esdras 
chap vu ) 

The symbolism employed makes it quite clear that the refeience 
is to the attainment of the Divinity of the Soul, not to the re*coming 
of an outer saviour. 

The true Redeemer can come onlY from within, and to whomso¬ 
ever He has come. He has come from within He is then desenbed 
as Christos, or Knshna, seated at the right hand of power It will be 
seen that quite a large number of the Biblical sayings which are 
meaningless and irrelevant with reference to Jesus acquire significant 
and lucid sense when applied to the Christ within. “ I am the re¬ 
surrection and the life he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live,” “ whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die ” (John xi 25 and 26) and othersuch expressions cannot 
be applied to an outside ‘saviour,’ without divesting them of their 
true sense Similarl 5 % the passage . “ There be some standing here, 
which shall not taste of death, till they see the Son of man coming in 
his kingdom ” (Matt xvi 28), is robbed of its true merit if we 
take it to refer to Jesus, but is full of meaning when taken as allud¬ 
ing to the individual soul Some one has well said.— 

“ Though Christ a thousand tunes and more 
Ih Bethlehem’s stall be bom. 

If He’s not bom wihm fliyself 
Thy soul IS still forlorn ” 

To have a perfect grasp of the subject, we must look a little 
more deeply into the idea of redemption from the point of view of 
Jainism. In the punty of its essence, the soul is blissful and omni¬ 
scient, but Its vision is obstructed by the association of matter which 
it' has absorbed. In this condition it is incapable of penetrating the 
veil of impunty with which it is enshrouded on all sides. Hence, i£ 
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its vision be clarified by the removal of the material filth that obstructs 
it, it can regain its pristine glory at once, since its real nature has iii 
nowise changed. So long, however, as it is engrossed in the pursuit 
of fieshly lusts, its attention remains turned away from itself, and 
only directed to the perception of the outside world. Religion aims at 
turning its attention on itself, informs it of its omniscient nature, and 
advises it to actually behold its own glorious vision to realise its 
divinity. But in order to see itself the soul must, first of all, purge 
itself of the material filth which it has absorbed , and the only 
method of being rid of the harmful stuff is to scatter it about by the 
force of will. Hence, the withdrawal of the outgoing energy of the 
will, and its inner concentration are required to enable the soul to 
behold its own glory 

^oncentiation on the inner centres in the body has a twofold 
effect on the soul Firstly, it checks the incoming stream of the 
molecules of karmic matter thiough the doorways of the senses , and, 
secondly, it disposes of the molecules already present, by scattering 
them about and destroying their bandhas (bonds) When this is accom¬ 
plished, the self-luminous soul, freed from the taint of matter, sees 
and realizes its true nature, and feels the utmost joy. It is then called 
jina (conqueror) 

It is here that the precision of Jama thought asserts itself 
against the one-sided Idealism of Vedanta, and it is here also that we 
see the insufficiency of the system of the Buddha bi ought into 
full view King Pasenadi’s question to the nun Khema, and 
the latter's confusion as to the existence or non-existence of the 
Perfect One after death, fully illustrate our point Vedanta also 
finds difficulty in meeting the awkward question; the world being 
my illusion, will it come to an end on my redemption ’ It is certain 
that there is such a thing as release from the bondage of sam^i a, 
which few have understood better than the great founder of 
Buddhism, and it is also certain that the world would not come 
to an end on the attainment of Nirvana by an individual The 
weakness of these systems lies in the narrow horizon of thought 
which lenders them one-sided, hence imperfect Truth is not ex¬ 
hausted, without remainder, when-looked at from any particular point 
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•of View, Its full grasp can be had only when the student looks at 
it from all sides. It is here that the philosophy of Jainism comes 
to the rescue of the student mystified by the reticence of the Buddha 
-and the vacillation of Vedanta. It shows thatl^he soul enters Nirvana 
in a * Solar body ’ which is pure-divine Will, and; therefore, undecay- 
ing It IS separate fiom all othei Emancipated Souls, and yet not 
so in lespect of the nature of its pure Essence In respect of the 
status of Divinity and the quality of Consciousness, it is one with all 
the Perfect Ones, but in respdct of its ‘ Solar body which signifies 
Puie Spirit, it has its own ‘ impersonal' personality, like that of the 
drop in the sea I 

The continuity of the world is not affected by the attainment 
of Nirvana on the part of individuals The world is truly enough, 
like an illusion, in many respects, but it is not an actual dieam. Hence 
the emancipation of the individual is only consistent with his own 
disillusionment, not with the breaking of the ' spell' altogether 
The illusion will persist, if only to accentuate the sense of freedom 
and to give a meaning to the joy of the Saved Ones. 

Early Christianity seems to have followed the teaching of Jainism 
with remarkable fidelity The similarity of thought between the 
two creeds is too striking to be ignored. We have the same rule 
of confession * m the primitive Church as in Jainism (see ‘ The 
Sacred Books of the East,' Vol xlv p 168), the same notions of 
Redemption and Nirvana, the same basic pnnciples of austerities, 
the same conception of Divinity having the form of man, and last but 
not the least, a marvellous concurrence of thought about the number 
of the Spiritual Leaders, called Tirthamkaras by the Jainas, and 
Spiritual Elders, or Kings, by the author of the Apocaljqise.') Perhaps 
some day when the tenets of mysticism are better understood than 


* Confession is the surest means of self-improvement. When the impulse to 
lay bare one’s evil thoughts originates m the heart, it cannot but elevate the soul 
At all other tunes, however, it is idle to talk of its utility. The abuses which it 
gave nse to m the Christian Church only show that Christians failed to understand 
its apphcation Here, also, clear thmking reveals that where the pnest and the 
paii^oner are moved, not from true religious motives, but from social compulsion 
mid Ignorant superstition, nothing but abuse is to be e^qiected 
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today there will be a full recognition of the affinity between the 
scientific and the mythological creeds all over the world.« 

It will be seen that true religion aspires to make men j%van- 
muhtas in this life, and has little in common with the idea of salvation 
subsequent to a general resurrection of the dead, on a suppositional 
Judgment Day The idea of such a post mortem salvation is incom¬ 
patible with the instinct of life, which causes a thnll of horror and 
impotent rage to pass thiough the human frame at the very idea 
of death. Tiue salvation comes thiough a conquest of death, not by an 
unwilling submission to it. 

A resuirection of the dead on a future day is like the draught of 
a physician which is to restore eveilastmg health after the patient is 
•dead and buned, and it must be confessed that beyond the mismter- 
pi station of ceitain difficult passages in the sayings of some of the 
founders of religions theie is not the slightest evidence in support of it 
The ancients only invented myths and legends to embellish their 
thought or to conceal their philosophy fiom all but the thoughtful, 
but the moderns take them literally • 

The legend of the emancipation of Israel from the rule of Pharaoh, 
the king of Egypt, is an instance in point. An historical interpretation 
•of it is well calculated to lead the scholar and the historian' to pio- 
nounce against its genuineness, on the one hand, and an unintelligent 
reading is enough, on the other, to strike the pious devotee with awe 
and disgust with divine goodne^ itself Par from respecting age, 
sex, or innocence, the Lord God sends Moses, armed with supernatur¬ 
al signs, to Pharaoh to intercede in the cause of the chosen people, and 
then himself hardens the heart of the tyrant, as if he was purposely 
manoeuvnng to bring about the bloodshed and carnage wrought among 
men and beasts in the land ! The truth is that these accounts were 
written in this manner purposely to set the mind on an enquiry as to 
their hidden sense, so that if any one could understand that in what 
assumed the garb of history the substratum of truth was not made to 


*In Appendix A ve have arranged important Biblical texts, together with 
-extracts from the writings of the early Christian Fathers, under appropriate headings, 
which represent the Jama doctnnes, to show how complete was the agreement 
.between the Jama creed and the teachmgs of early Chnstianily 
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lie on the surface, but lay hidden beneath, he would not be long- 
in finding it out for himself 

The story is a beautiful illustration of the emancipation of the 
Self fiom the clutches of the self Through ignorance, the real Self 
is in the bondage of the false, ‘illusory,’ bodily self, and is suffering 
in captivity This little bodily self is the tyrant. Pharaoh, who is the- 
ruler of Egypt (that is, the world). Israel represents the real, efful* 
gent Self, who is to be rescued and taken out from the land of capti- 
vitj' to that of bliss, where streams of milk and honey flow, and a vision 
of which was seen by the early patriarchs by the power of the Self 
The stubbornness of Pharaoh illustrates the resistance which the 
lower self offers to the aspuant, in the eaily stages of spiritual un- 
foldment The pith of the story now becomes clear, and may be 
described m a few words When the disciple is firm in his determina¬ 
tion for spiritual emancipation, he is opposed by his personal self, 
which throws all sorts of obstacles in his way The early part of 
discipleship IS, indeed, a hard struggle between the higher and the- 
lower natures, and Maya (delusion) holds out all sorts of temptations and 
threats to the aspirant But no emancipation is possible till the power 
of Maya is not totally destroyed once for all and for ever The little, 
illusory self of Maya, therefore, is represented as having hardened 
his heart over and over again At last, frightened by the devas¬ 
tating desolation of calamity, the despot half-heartedly agrees to 
set the ‘ Chosen One ’ free. However, he soon repents of his 
weakness, and makes one more effort to recapture the Emanci¬ 
pated Soul, but, God having manifested Himself miracles are 
performed to baffle the enemy, the sea parts dry, letting the 
favouied one pass, but entombing the tyrant and completely destroy¬ 
ing all traces of him 

The story of the rescue of Prahlada, which is celebrated annually 
in manv places by the Hindus, is the Puranic counterpart of the 
legend of the emancipation of Israel. Hiranja-Kasipu, the asum 
king and the bitterest enemy of Visnu, had a son named Prahlada, 
who took to worshipping the god, in defiance of the wishes of his 
august father The distressed parent resorted to various devices to 
wean the unruly child from the loveof the deity, but in vain At 
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last he resolved to destroy the boy, but failed in the various attempts 
he made on his life He then sought the help of his sister who was 
•supposed to enjoy immortality, as a dmne gift, and prevailed upon 
her to enter a burning pyre, taking the lad with her The roaring 
pile was, however, turned into a garden at the touch of Prahlada, 
hut the sister of Hiranya-Kasipu was destroyed by the flames This 
'exasperated Kasipu so much that he resolved to destroy the boy with 
his own hand Tying him securely with a rope to one of the solid 
masonry columns in his palace, he addressed him somewhat as follows: 

‘ Thou hast defied me thus far, but I am now going to destioy thee 
Thou knowest well that I cannot be killed by man or beast; neither 
the weapons that have been manufactured by devas or men, nor 
metals, nor elements have power over me, and day and night 
•cannot witness my destruction Therefore, there is none to release 
thee from my power- Hasten thou now to call upon thine god 
to come to thy rescue, for thou shalt not live to utter his name 
agam ’ * 

Having thus spoken, Hiranya-Kasipu raised his arm to stnke 
flown his son, but just as the glittering blade flashed out of its 
sheath, the massive column burst with a loud report and a fearful 
creature, half lion and half man m appearance, sprang from its 
middle The next moment it had ripped Hiranya-Kasipu’s bowels 
with its powerful claws Thus was Prahlada saved from death, and 
Hiranya-Kasipu destroyed 

As for the interpretation of this legend, Hiranya-Kasipu repre¬ 
sents greed, the source and support of all other evil tendencies 
flescnbed as asiiras According to Mr K Narayana Iyer (see the 
Permanent History of Bharatavarsha, Vol. H. p 152), "Hiranyom 
means gold or nches and Kasipu, a pillow or bed Hiranya-Kasipu 
therefore naturally applies to a person who having acquired wealth 
is unwilling to spend, but clings to it with great attachment.” 
Prahlada, on the' other hand, signifies “great delight and content¬ 
ment,” which are the antithesis of greed. Greed being the most 
■difficult mental trait to destroy, the development of contentment 
already marks an advanced stage of spiritualism. Hence is Prahlada 
a devotee to be saved The sister of Hiranya-Kasipu is the 
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calculating intellect impressed in the service of greed, and 
fire represents a state of confusion, which is. however, changed 
into orderliness at the touch of Prahlada. The monster repre¬ 
sents the combined viitues of intelligence and fearlessness (man=in- 
tellectualism + lion=courage), hence the combination of wisdom and 
will, and the column of masoniy is a good sjmbol for the column 
of the spine which is the seat of many psychic plcxi Being the 
last enemy on the path, greed is destroyed as the soul turns away 
Its attention fiom the world of strife and lust, that is to say, at 
the moment of the darkening of the sun of ahamjata, hence 
neither in the day (the condition of spiiitual purity) nor at night 
(when the light has not yet dawned), but at the juncture of day and 
night. The lest of the story is lucid enough and needs no further 
comment 

To sum up: every leligion reeogizes, more or less definitely, 
the possibility of a state of existence of surpassing joy which 
would have no ending. The coming Messiah is an ingenious 
symbolism with refeience to that beatific existence, and conveys 
no idea of the return of a real or mythical pereonage of the name 
of Jesus, or of any other saviour or saint, who might or might not 
have lived in the world of men m the past The soul that destroys 
its evil Ttarmas becomes its own Saviour, and needs no Liberator 
from outside itself * 



CHAPTER XII 
RE-INCARNATION 


Y>Md lifSb mmiD 

ITr—Pe%cntv times Fc\cn iuindrcc! bodies have 1 passed throufrh, sced-like- 
baxo I •sprouted fortJi apun and arpin 'J 

TIk ctomitt of the «oul bcinjr established in the preceding 
chapters, re-incai nation follows as a necessaiy logical coiollarj' For 
It IS inconconable that throughout the unimaginablv vast eternity of 
time which is implied in our notion of the past the present incarnation 
of the soul should be altogether a novel and unprecedented event 
in Its e\pcnence The present appealance of thecan, then, in 
no sense bo its first inearnation in the woild This is tantamount 
to suMiig that it must have appealed in many other foims or incar¬ 
nations in the palit To deny this will be to introduce the element 
of chance, or the rlfur er machvia of a divine will, concerning which 
Mr ,7 C Chatter]! makes the following highly pertinent observa¬ 
tions m his Hindu Realism (pages 116-117) — 

** It cannot be said that the Atman suddenly makes a resolve to be bom and is 
bom For, m that case, we lia\e first to show tlie antecedents which can lead to 
such a resolve , because v, e know of no resolves which are made without antecedents, 
consisting of thoughts, ideas and perceptions Secondly, if an Atman came to be 
bom out of its own choice, by making a sudden resolve, it would be bom only under 
(conditions which would make it happy But there are millions of men that are 
anything but happy m regard to their situations or bodies , and it is unlikely that the 
Atmans in them would have come to be bom out of anything like choice 

" Nor can it be sa d that it is Lorn, once and all of a sudden, entirely by chance 
For there is a rigid law which guides and governs the body in which the Atman is bom 
^ (that IS to say, with which it is related), and the surroundings in which the body is 
found This body and surroundings form one term of the relation, while the Atman 
forms the other In these circumstances it is hardly reasonable to assume 
that, of the two terms of a relation, while one is guided by law, the other is merely a 
thmg of chance. 
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‘ ‘ Finally, if it be held that it is God w ho associates the Atman iv ith a body, and fc 
docs so only once, then such a God would be open to the charge of injustice and invoh 
ed in contradictions He ivould be unjust and malicious, inasmuch as he associate 
one Atman, \v ithout any reason, with a body where a man cannot but be happy an 
ha\e pleasant surroundings, while He associates another ivith a body which can I 
only a source of misery, and surroundings which can only foster vice But nobod 
thinks of God as bemg unjust or w himsical, and therefore the theoiy that God assi 
ciates an Atman with a body, onlj once, without any reason, must be abandoned ” 

It IS only necessary to look at the souls of men to be convince! 
of the fact that they are neither at the top nor the bottom of thi 
scale of evolution, since none is fully developed in knowledge, and non< 
absolutely devoid of intelligence Whence this middling status, and th 
differences* of tempeiament, knowledge, and the like, if they hav( 
come for the first time into the world ? Reincarnation, and re-incarna 
tion alone, explains these facts, and also accounts for the diffeiences 

* However eloquently one might advocate the cause of a man-like architect o; 
•the world, it is impossible to defend him on the count of favonntism No amount o: 
subtle hair-splitting, no manner of ingenious juggling with vague and contradictorj 
epithets, no power of stirring oratoiy, can ever defend such a being from the simple 
charge of malicious differentiation m the exercise of his creative function Why should 
he create one man happy and another very wretched, one the favourite of gods, another 
the companion of evil, one intelhgent, another stupid , one capable of imbibing the 
right faith, another hopelessly perverse and incorrigible’ Even great nations show differ¬ 
ences of circumstances,—one is bom to rule, another to serve in slavery, and so forth. 
Why docs God, the Just, the Merciful, the Ommpotent, discriminate between his 
creatures m this manner ’ Theology has no sensible reply to give, but Vedanta, 
With its doctrine of Maya, tries to e'^plain the situation as foDows — 

“ Here is a master who goes into the garden at one time, and goes into the 
mansionatanother time and goes into the dingy dungeon at one time, and goes mto 
•the toilet at some other time, goes mto the kitchen himself, and hves also under a 
burden himself. What will you call him ’ Is he unjust ’ No, No He were unjust if 
the people whom he kept m the dungeon, or in the garden, or m the man¬ 
sion, or m the toilet were different from him, but it is he himself who resorts to 
the toilet, and he himself who goes mto the other places , if it is he himself who does 
all these things, then he IS not unjust Then all the blame is taken off him" (Lithe 
Woods of God Realization, Vol 'HI. 36-37) 

And Snf eism chimes in . 

a* 1“ j* ^ 3 *5>^ 
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between the animal, the vegetable and the human souls. Reject re¬ 
incarnation, put the soul, for all the past eternity of time, in a 
legion of stagnation and inaction, and you will find that you cannot 
bring it into the world at all except on the hypothesis of chance, or, 
what IS even worse, the miiacle of a divine command. 

When we look at the unimaginable infinity of the jivas now en¬ 
souled in the bodies of beasts, birds and insects, to say nothing of 
plants, and other lowei forms of life, each of which is possessed of 
the potentiality of Godhood, we are irresistibly led to the conclusion 
that to deny re-incamation is to foredoom them all to eternal damna¬ 
tion and misery, for none of them is possessed of that type of intellec- 
tualism which can discriminate between the Self and the not-Self, so as 
to be able to evolve out into perfection in their present incarnations 
Moksha being dependent on self-exertion, and not on the favour of 
another, by far the vast majority of mankind, too, will find them¬ 
selves unable to attain it in the course of one earth-life What, we 
ask,will be their plight, on the hypothesis of one earth-life per 
soul ? To deny re-incarnation is to condemn them all to an eternal and 
unending life of damnation, torture and torment m hell, or to a 
stagnation of inaction in some other place, without giving them any 
chance for developing their potential perfection, which is the end 
in view 

The case with those whose souls have felt the thrill of inspiration 
ansing from a consciousness of their divine goal is still more striking, 
for if we ponder over the problem, we shall observe that the con¬ 
sciousness of the Ideal in a Self-conscious soul must itself lead it to 
perfection willy-nilly, in due course of time, since it is the nature 
of the Ideal to be active How powerful must be the force of this 
living ideal, can be seen at a glance by comparing it with the false 
ones which men pursue in the World Money, for instance, though 

[Tr Himself the pot, himself the potter, himself the material of the pot, himself 
appears also as the purchaser of the pot 1 

Vedauta itself doss not go quite so far as Sufeism, since it is not its doctrme that 
Brahman becomes the material of the pot As for the merit of the explanation, it is 
sufBcient to say, with Schopenhauer, that a God, who, from the begmnmgless eternity, 
has been acting m this manner must have been tormented by the Devil' 

36 
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Unmoving in itself, is the cause of all the wild bustle and ‘ life ’ m 
the world, and what has it not led men and nations to in the 
past ’ One need only think of the horrible scenes which generally 
take place on the discovery of a “ Klondike,”—scenes of starvation, 
suffering and villainy of men—to realize its power 

The metaphysics of the subconscious, which is engaging the 
attention of European psychologists at the present day, has gone a 
long way to show that the subconscious is not the same thing as the 
unconscious or inactive It has been observed that the idea of the 
action ordered in hypnosis not only becomes an object of consciousness 
at a certain moment, but the more striking aspect of the fact is 
t£at the idea grows active; it is translated into action as soon as 
consciousness becomes awaie of its presence As to this, Prof Sig 
Fieud of Vienna observes — 

“The real stmmlus to the action being the order of the physician, it is 
hard not to concede that the idea of the physician's order becomes active too 
Yet this last idea did not reveal itself to consciousness, as did its outcome, the 
idea of action , it remained unconscious, and so it was active and nneoncctotts at the 
same time ” * 

This IS quite sufficient to show that the true Ideal of Divine 
Perfection cannot but be active, and with a greater degree of 
intensity than the false ones whose association with consciousness 
is not of a permanent sort. 

Thus, the activity of the Ideal is put beyond dispute, its effect 
■can only be to lead to the realization of individual perfection, however 
much we might retaid it bv our wrong actions and failings Now, 
since one earth-life does not suffice for the attainment of perfection in 
the case of every one, it follows that there must be lepeated births, or, 
rather rebirths, to enable souls to obtain full development. 

On the strictly scientific side of the question, the soul must have 
existed in the past in some form or other, since it is immortal and 
eternal by nature 

But it could have existed in the past only in one of the two ways, 
namely, either as a pure spirit or an impure ego There is no third 

» Sec the article entit’ed ‘ Some Types of Multiple Personality ’ m the Special 
Medical Part of ‘ The Proceedings of The Societj for Psj chical Research, ’ for Novem¬ 
ber 1921. 
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vray in which it could exist But it could not have existed in the 
past as a pure spirit, for in that case it would be a God, and there is 
no power in nature to drag a perfect God into bondage and sa?ns 5 ; a 
Nor can such a Perfect Being be deemed to be throwing himself down 
from His high seat Hence, in the past the soul now involved in 
transmigration could have existed only in the condition of impunty, 
that IS to say, in association with matter. Thus, however far back we 
may travel in the past, the unredeemed soul will be always found to 
exist in an impure state, that is to say, with its divine attiibutes 
and virtues crippled and curtailed by the association of matter. 
But matter is quite powerless to affect the soul meiely from without; it 
is necessary that theie should be an intimate degree of fusion between 
It and the soul, if the poweis and functions of the latter aie to be cur¬ 
tailed For internal states are not affected by mere external 3 uxta- 
position in space. Even the taste of a morsel actually on the tongue 
requires a closei contact than mere juxtaposition between thes^^m^^Z^^s 
produced bv it and the soul to be felt. It is actually counter-indicat¬ 
ed when owing to attention being exclusively engaged elsewnere 
there is not the necessary intimacy of contact (though juxtaposition 
there is) between the gustatory slimuUis, that is to say, the article of 
foo din the mouth, and the perceiving soul It follows fiom this that 
actual fusion between spiiit and matter, that is to say, the ensoul- 
ment of spiiit in matter is necessaiy befoie the soul can be affected 
in respect of its attributes and powers. The soul, must, tharefoie, 
have existed in an embodied condition prioi to its present incarnation 
It must have consequently experienced death elsewhere to be reborn 
here m the present form 

The above arguments conclusively establish the tiuth of transmi¬ 
gration and karma. 

Two counter-theses have been advanced against this theoiy, 
namely, (1) heiedity, and (2) creation. These have already been suffi¬ 
ciently refuted, but we shall deal with them further, as we proceed 
with our general observations on the law of Karma 

Kai ma is said to be the cause of bondage and ignorance, pleasure 
and pain, and birth and death, in short, of every ‘ complexion ’ which 
thesoiil puts on The law which legulates the action of Raima is 
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based upon the principle of cause and effect, so that the saying ‘ as 
one sows, so must one leap,’ presents the whole doctrine in a nutshell 
Every action, whether mental or physical, is a sowing of the ‘ seed,’ 
or. in the technical language of Indian philosophy, an engendering 
of harma In the act of sowing the ‘ seed,’ or engendering the karmai 
the soul has the choice of acting or refraining fiom action ; but wher 
once the ‘ seed ’ is sown, z e , harma engendered, its fieedom is replaced 
by an inevitable liability to bear its consequences. The harvest which 
is sown must be reaped, gathered, and assimilated in its unabated 
fulness * This is what constitutes the bondage of the soul (Rarma, 
therefore, is a kind of force which compels the soul to bear the conse¬ 
quences of Its good or bad actions , and this force oiiginates in the 
very action itself and at the very moment of its performance j 

Every action affects the doer as much as it does another, though 
the effects of it may differ in the two cases The other may, in 
some cases, be not affected at all, but the doer is always affected 
by his acts. The effect of the expenditure of energy on another 
is generally visible, but not so its effect on one’s own self In 
the latter case, the invisible lestnism body (a sort of inner 
vestment of the soul) is directly affected, for good or evil, by the 
energy spent in the perfoimance of the act. The effect of action 
on the Ttarmana Sarvra is a change of the ‘ complexion ’ of the soul, 
which determines its future liability to particular actions and experien¬ 
ces In plain language, the effect of action is the creation of new 
tendencies and inclinations, or the confirmation or modification of some 
old and deep-iooted habits Karma, thus, is a force which binds the 
soul to the consequences of its good and bad actions 

True to nature as the Jama philosophy throughout is, it recognizes 
the different kinds of Ttarmas as so many forces {Jltanua-prakrits), which, 
operating on the soul, tie it down hand and foot, and constitute its 
destiny They are material in their nature, inasmuch as there can be 
no such thing as an immaterial force. 

* This IS the general rule, and it admits of one exception, since the effect of 
Karmas can be modified and even destroyed, before fruition, by the acknowledgment, 
acquisition and practising of dharma 
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In sub3ection to its karmas the soul is like a balloon held captive 
by means of heavy sandbags tied to its strings As the balloon can¬ 
not ascend up in the air as long as the sandbags are attached to its 
ropes, so is the soul unable to enjoy its natural freedom and divinity 
so long as its karmas aie not severed from it. 

If the soul were an insentient pnnciple, like the balloon, it could 
never free itself from its captivity, but being an active, conscious 
being. It has the power, hence the choice, to cut the cords with which 
It IS tied down. Hence, its bondage continues just so long as it does 
not exert itself to break its bonds It must, however, be remembered 
that the power of exertion depends on self-knowledge which arises 
only when the bondage itself is somewhat loosened, as in the case of 
man Therefore, man alone of all creatures is gifted with the power 
to free himself from the cycle of births and deaths, hence he alone 
needs the warning against the eating of the fruit of the tree of know¬ 
ledge of good and evil. Hence, also, the emphasis on the privilege 
and importance of human birth m the Scriptures. 

Thus recognised, karma is no imaginaiy creature of the Jama 
metaphysician, but a leal binding force, the coils of which can only 
be unwound by certain prescribed means. 

The effect of the actions of the soul is not to create a liability 
to siiffei identically the same experience that an individual subjects 
another to, in all cases, e p, he who has killed a man would not be 
necessarily murdered by his victim, in some future re-birth, for if 
that were so it should leave the natural functions of the soul-substance 
unaffected, or affected only very slightly The fruit of evil ftarma 
may take any form, and subject the individual to ignorance, loss of 
^sion, and the like Evil karmas lead to ignorance, because per¬ 
fect knowledge depends on the punty of the Self which is all-know¬ 
ing, so that when it is covered over with impunties, like a candle put 
under a bushel, the light of its wisdom is necessanly obstructed 
Moreover, the impetuous activity of will m the pursuit of desires, 
acts as an obstruction to knowledge, just as the disturbed state of 
the water of a lake prevents the things lying at its bottom from 
being clearly perceived Swayed by passion, we become unreason¬ 
able, and often do things of which we repent m calmer moments 
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But, Since passions only arise from desires, which are, in their final 
analysis, reducible to love and hate, i e , attachment [raga) and avei 
sion {dvesa), attachment and aversion aie the true causes of ignorance 
Hence, the nourishing of these two arch-enemies of the soul is th 
cause of its bondage The Jama iSiddhsnta, theiefore, points ou 
that he who would attain liberation must not only give up sense 
gratification, but also the very desire for it The evil lies to a mud 
greater extent m the entertainment of desire than in the actua 
indulgence of the senses Hence, he who looks after a woman witt 
lust is not less * guilty ’ than he who has carnal knowledge of her 

It IS to be remembered that the soul, as the enjoyer, is the 
subject, and matter, the object of enjoyment. Hence, the relation 
between the pleasure-extracting capacities of the soul and the quali¬ 
ties of matter, that is, colour, taste, smell, and the like, is that of 
subject and object, i e , the male and female principles As the 
male opens his arms to embiace the female, so does the soul give up 
its rhythm of intension and expand out, as it were, to embrace the 
slower rhythms of the qualities of matter. This results in the 
loss of Its flee ihythm of intension, and in the acquisition of the 
slower types of ihvthm corresponding to the qualities of matter. 
In some cases, the quality of the pure rhythm of freedom becomes 
so much defiled and vitiated that the jiva can find solace only in the 
‘embrace’ of matter Smoking and drinking furnish fairly good 
illustrations of the polluting influence of matter on the soul, whose 
purer instincts, at first, revolt at the very sight of the things named, 
but later, when habituated to their use, become debased into a long¬ 
ing, and, in the worst cases, into an insatiable craving for them 

It can also be seen without much difficulty that all evil passions 

and emotions, and the foul deeds, also, which they lead men to com¬ 
mit, arise from the free indulgence of the senses For instance, a 
person in whom the craving for liquor has passed the limit of contiol 
will readily do anything to obtain the means for procuring it, passing, 
by imperceptible degrees of moral degradation, from the self-abasing 
begging of money as a favour, to theft, and also, in the end, to robbery 
and murder. That the unconquerable lon^ng for the gratification 
of the senses also deprives one of the power of judgment, the sense of 
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morality, and the capacity to act in the right way, follows as a 
lecessary corollary. The associations, too, are determined by the 
same cause, since a drunkard can only find pleasure in the company 
jf men of his own type, and so forth The duration of life also 
iepends, to a considerable extent, on the nature of the active ten- 
iencies of the soul, since the pursuit of sensual pleasure con¬ 
stantly acts as a strain on the body, by dragging it into all kinds 
if unhealthy surroundings and uncongenial environment Besides, 
iesires invariably bring us into conflict with men also bent on grati¬ 
fying their lusts, and often lead to quarrels, duels and wars As a 
matter of fact, the physical body also can be made to defy death 
ind decay, to a considerable extent, as will be shown more fully 
later on, but that requires an active attitude of the soul, whose 
desires and actions in the state of bondage are only calculated to 
jeopardize and impenl its ‘ life ’ every moment 

The bondage of Jtarmas is got rid of in two different ways, 
either naturally, or by the active exertion of the will The differ¬ 
ence between the two modes lies in the fact that, while m the for¬ 
mer case the release is always partial and brought about by the 
exhaustion of the foice of one or more hatma-pi dkritts, in the latter 
it results from the knowledge of the real nature of the Self, and the 
consequent exertion of the will to remove the obstacles from its 
path The result is that in the former case the soul is freed from 
one kind of bondage only to fall into some other, but in the latter 
all kinds of bonds are broken, one after another, by the conscious 
exertion of the will. It is, however, evident from the nature of the 
process and the causes of bondage that the will alone can bring 
about the freedom of the soul No outside agency can, therefore, 
do anything for him who is not prepared to save himself The func¬ 
tion of the SiddlMmans m Jainism is, therefore, confined to the 
imparting of instruction,* which they have left behind in the shape 
of Scriptures 

*Anxious as we are to acknowledge merit wherever it might eiost, it would not 
have pamed us at all to recognize the founders of other creeds also as true teachers 
of mankmd But when after givmg the fullest possible credit to the accounts of 
their lives as contained in their own books, we find that not one of them attained 
mokslia m its true sense, the very idea of which was unknown to many of them, there 
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Hov) the hai'ma of one life afE^ects the soul in a subsequent 
incarnation is not difficult to understand, if we reflect over the prin¬ 
ciple of the objectification of will, as Schopenhauer calls it Says* the 
great philosopher • — 

** The bodyisgiven in two entirely different wa3rs to the subject of knowledge 
It IS ^ven as an idea in intelligent perception, as an object among objects and subject 
to the laws of the objects And it is also given in a qmte different way as that which 
is immediately known to every one, and is signified by the word will 

“ Every true act of will is also at once and without exception a movement of 
the body The act of the will and the movement of the body are not two different 
tbmgs objecfivelj known, which the bond of causahty unites, they do not stand in 
the relation of cause and effect, they are one and the same, but they are 
given m entirely different ways, immediately and again m perception for the 
imderstandmg The action of the body is nothmg but the act of will objectified, t c , 
passed into perception This is true of every movement of the body, not merely 
those which follow upon motives, but also mvoluntary movements which follow npon 
mere stimuli, and, mdeed, the whole body is nothmg but objectified will, t e, will 
become idea Thus m a certain sense we may also say that will is the knowledge 
II priori of the body and the body is the knowledge a posteriori of the will Resolutions 
of the will wWch relate to the future are merely deliberations of the reason about what 
-we shall will at a particular tune not real acts of -will Only the canymg out of the 
resolve stamps it as will, for till then it is never more than an mtention that may be 
changed, and that exists only m the reason tn ahstraeto It is only m reflection that 
to willand to act are different, m reahty they are one Every true, genume, 
immediate act of will is also, at once and immediately, a visible act of the 


is no alternative but to say that the true Teachers are only the Urthamkaras, smce 
he alone can be a teacher who combmes m himself perfect knowledge, resulting from 
omniscience, and practical e^qienence as the Conqueror. The founders of the other 
rehgions, m so far as they teach the elementary pnnciples of rehgion, are at best like the 
staff of a modem high school, who are not mtended to impart instruction m the more 
advanced course of education, necessary for those detemuned to pursue their studies m 
a higher sphere of thought Muhammad wasa 'seer,' or prophet, 'Jesus ’ a great yogi, 
Buddha, the world-famous head of an order of monks, Kabir a mystic hhakta, San- 
karacharya a great pandit, and so forth. None of them crossed the samsara or at- 
tamed to omnisdence Their writings are good and useful, as an elementary course of 
traimng, but not free from confusion of thought, nor from misdirection, which none can 
afford to follow with closed eyes He who wishes to avoid the pain of buthsand deaths 
m the world and the torments of hell, after death, must, therefore turn to the only 
time source, and sit at the feet of the perfect Teachers, the Tirtbamkaras 

• See ' The World as ^\'ill and Idea,’ voL i. pp 129—^141 
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body And, corresponding to this, every impression upon the body is also, on 
the other hand, at once and immediately, an impression upon the will As such, it is 
called pain when it is opposed to the will, gratification or pleasure when it is 
m accordance with it It is quite wrong, however, to call pain and pleasure ideas, 
for they are by no means ideas, but immediate affections of the will in its mani¬ 
festation, the hody, compulsory, instantaneous willing or not-willing of the impres¬ 
sion wluch the body sustains Lastly, the knowledge which I have of my will, though 
it is immediate, cannot be separated from that which I have of my body I know my 
will, not as a whole, not as a unity not completely, according to its nature, but I 
know it only m its particular acts and ^herefore in tune, which is the form of the 
phenomenal aspect of my bodj, as of every object Therefore the body is a condition 
of the knowledge of my will Thus, I cannot really imagine this will apart from my 
body So far as I know my will specially as object, I know it as body The 
as a thing in itself is quite different from its phenomenal appearance, and entirely 
free from all the forms of the phenomenal, into which it first passes when it manifests 
itself, and which therefore only concern its objccttvUj/, anA are foreign to the will 
itself 

“ If now’ every action of my body is the manifestation of an act of will in which 
my wnll itself in general, and as a whole, thus my character, expresses itself under 
given motives, manifestations of the will must be the inevitable condition and pre¬ 
supposition of every action For the fact of its manifestation cannot depend upon 
somethmg which does not exist directly and only through it, which consequently is for 
it merely accidental, and through which its manifestation itself would be merely 
accidental Now that condition is just the whole body itself. Thus the body itself 
must be manifestation of the will, and it must be related to my will as a whole, that 
IS, to my intelligible character, whose phenomenal appearance in time is my empirical 
character, as the particular action of the body is related to the particular act of the 
will The whole body, then, must be simply my will become visible, must be my will 
itself, so far as this is object of perception It has already been advanced in confir¬ 
mation of this that every impression upon my body also affects my will at once and 
immediately, and in this respect is called pain or pleasure, or, in its lower degrees, 
agreeable or disagreeable sensation , and also, conversely, that every violent move¬ 
ment of the will, every emotion or passion, convulses the body and disturbs the course 
of its functions 

“ Thus, although every particular action, under the pre-supposition of the definite 
character, necessarily follows from the given motive, and although growth, the process 
of nourishment, and all the changes of the animal body take place according to necessa¬ 
rily actmg causes (stimuli), yet the whole senes of actions and consequently every 
mdmdual act, and also its condition, the whole body itself which accomphshes it, and 
therefore also the process through wluch and m which it exists, are nothmg but the 
mamfestation of the will, the becommg visible, tlto oijechfleatton of the toill Upon 
this rests the perfect suitableness of the human and animal body to the human and 
ammal willin general, resembbng, though far surpassing, the correspondence between 
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an instrument made for a purpose and the will of the maker, and on this account 
appeanng as desigm. t c , the teleological explanation of the body The parts of the 
body most, tlierefore, completely correspond to the principal desires through which 
the will manifests itself, they must be the visible expression of these desires Teeth, 
throat, and bowels are objectified hunger, the organs of generation are objectified 
sexual desire, the grasping hand, theihunymg feet, correspond to the more indu%ct 
desires of the will which they express As the human form generally corresponds to 
the human will generally, so the individual bodily structure corresponds to the indivi* 
dually modified will, the character of the mdnndual, and therefore it is throughout and 
m all its parts characteristic and full of expression ” 

This somewhat lengthy, though highly abridged, account of 
Will as the Thing-in-itself and of its objectification was necessary to 
show that the body is only an expression of the mind, that is to say, 
IS made in the likeness of the soul, as Muslim philosophere point out. 
If we beai in mind the distinction between the process of organiza¬ 
tion and manufactunng, as pointed out by H Bergson in his " Creative 
Evolution,*' namely, that the former proceeds from the centre to the 
periphery, while the latter in a reverse manner, i e , fiom the peri¬ 
phery to the centre, there appears to be nothing surprising in the fact 
that the body should be built up according to the character which is 
to be expressed in it and through it Thus, the present body is 
necessarily the result of the pre-natal character, formed m a previous- 
life 

So far as instincts aie concerned, them variations cannot be ex¬ 
plained by environmental conditions and influences, foi we see children 
in the same family—even twins—diffenng radically from each other 
in lespect of their temperaments, instincts, emotions and the like 

The whole of the past expenence, ante-natal and that acquired 
since the physical birth, is stored^up in the constitution of the soul 
in the shape of tendencies, emotions feelings and inclinations—^in 
short, as character 

“What are we,” writes Bergson “in fact, what is our character it not the con¬ 
densation of the history that we have hved from onr birth—nay,'even before our birth, 
since we bring with us pre-natal dispositions^ Doubtless we thmk with only a small part 
of our past, but it is with our entire past, including the ongmal bent of our soul, that 
we desire vdll and act. Our past, then, as a whole, is made manifest to us in its 
impulse, it IS felt in the form of tendency, although a small part of it only is known 
m the form of idea . We could not hve oyer agam a single moment, for we g hnnM 
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have to begin by effacing the memory of all that had followed Even could we erase 
this memory from our intellect, we could not from our will 
pp 5 and 6 ) 

The parents are merely a channel for the passage of the soul 
from one condition into another, they do not manufacture it or its 
cJiaraater in their own bodies There must be a substratum of in¬ 
dividuality, at the very outset, to be acted upon and affected by 
variations of surroundings and environment But this is what is 
generally lost sight of by theological writers, whose preconceived 
notions of their misunderstood creeds have prejudiced their minds 
against the only theory which can offer a satisfactory explanation of 
all the discrepancies, disharmonies and enigmas in the world. The 
effect of this unconscious bias in the mind of the investigator is 
fateful for the unwelcome theory, for the moment the hypothesis 
suggests Itself, it is apt to be dismissed with little ceremony and with¬ 
out investigation So far as Christians are concerned, we have already 
sufficiently shown that their own religion preaches identically the 
same doctrine as is taught by Hindus and Jamas in respect of the eter¬ 
nity, ‘ evolution,’ and final emancipation of the soul, and with regard 
to Islam, also, we hope, ere long, to satisfy the world that the Holy 
Qur’an itself cannot but lead to the same conclusion when properly 
understood. Meanwhile, let us dispose of the subject of heredity with 
a single quotation fiom a modern psychologist of note 

“Even though the individual organism," says Harald Hoffding (Outlines of 
Psi/chologj/, pp 353-S54), “ which, in spite of its completeness and relative independ¬ 
ence, IS still a republic of cells, were to be explained as compounded out of elements, 
and its origin made mtelligible through the laws of persistence of energy, this would 
not explain the mdividual consciousness, the formation of a special centre of memorj', 
of action, and of suffering That it is possible for such a centre to come into bemg 
IS the fundamental problem of all our knowledge Each individual trait, each mdi¬ 
vidual property, might perhaps be explained by the power of heredity and the influence 
of experience, but the mner unity, to which all elements refer, and by virtue of 
which the mdividuahty is a psyehical indmduahly, remams for us an eternal nddle 
P^chical individuality is one of the practical limits of science 

“In recent times the attempt has been made to explain by heredity, not only 
the properties of the mdividuals and of the family and race, but also the forms and 
characteristics which apply to all consciousness Even before Darwm’s hypothesis 
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t)f the origin of species, Herbert Spencer (in the first edition of the Principles of 
Psyehologit, 1855) propounded the theory, that the fundamental forms and powers 
of consciousness had been developed through the adaptation of the ancestral races to 
their conditions of life The forms of thought and feelmg which are topical of the 
human race, would therefore be a prion in respect of the individual, that is to say, 
they could not be fully explained by the individual experiences, but these expenences 
would, on the contrary, be conditioned by an original substratum However far back 
we go, the individuals still start always with a certain organization, with certam forms 
■and powers which they have not themselves acquured, consequently with somethmg 
a prion At every stage of the great process of evolution there is a given basis, by 
which the effect of all e'^eriences is determined It must therefore be true of the 
Taceasofthe mdmdual, that the external always pre-supposes the internal, that 
which IS acquured is conditioned by what is originally innate This is a fundamental 
Telationthat constantly repeats itself.” 

Heredity, in truth, explains nothing about disposition, at best 
it only accounts for the modifications of the innate substratum of 
individuality. We see a few striking resemblances between 
individuals in a family, or race, and shutting our eyes to avast 
majority of equally striking differences, and leaving out of account 
the part played by common associations, surroundings and education 
in developing similai characteristics, jump to the conclusion that 
heredity sufficiently accounts for them all It may well be that the 
resemblances are due to the fact that the soul is attracted towards 
paients and families whose predominant mental propensities accord 
with its own, in which case there will be an agieement m respect of 
the predominant traits between the individual and the family, but not 
in respect of other characteristics 

According to the theory of heredity, every individual owes its 
■existence to a geim-plasm, which is a tiny speck of protoplasm 
That this germ-plasm is the seed of all the peculiarities of the 
individual’s character, disposition and tendencies is disputed neithei 
by the propounders of the thesis of heredity nor by the suppoiters 
■of re-incarnation There being a hopeful agreement between them 
on this important point, the issue to be determined may be framed 
as follows Whether the nucleus of the character residing m the 
germ-plasm is formed for the first time in the body of either parent, 
or does it possess any existence of its own 
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But the first alternative is untenable, since character is insepar¬ 
able from will and cannot possibly be described as the resultant, or 
product, of a process of compounding molecules or particles of matter! 
Furthermore, if the germ-plasm be the source of individuality, as it 
must be on the materialistic hypothesis, it would follow that character 
is the maker of will rather than will, the maker of its character— 
which is by no means in haimony with the dictates of leason and 
commonsense 

We may now push this enquiry still further and transfer the 
store of tendencies, disposition, and the like, from the geim-plasm 
to some specific or central pait within it, but the operation cannot 
result in greater satisfaction by any means, unless we accord to this 
part the power of having existed from all eternity, and, also, credit 
it with a will of its own to be the substratum of its mental equip¬ 
ment and choice. The only other way to get out of the diflSculty is 
to say that this specific part, or the fundamental atom, as it has 
been called by certain writers, is manufactured m the parents’ body, 
by a number of particles or electrons of matter becoming fused or 
blended together in a paiticular form . but that would not give 
us an organism, but only a centre-less, will-less product of matter, 
and would again bring us face to face with the old problem, vtz , 
how came this part itself to be endowed with vndvoiduality ? It is 
thus evident that the theory of heredity is utterly msufiScient to 
meet the situation, and it is certain that the power which builds the 
physical organism is a pre-existing nucleus of force independent 
of the ovum and the spermatozoon both This nucleus of creative, 
that IS to say, form-making, energy is bound up in a subtle and invi¬ 
sible body of matter, called the "kamiana darira (the body of Tiarmas), 
because of its being the repository of the effects of the past Ttarmas 
of the soul, and is the root-cause of the differences of form and 
conditions amongst all kinds of hving beings in the universe Thus 
the ‘ seed ’ of life, le , the soul, does not originate in the body of its 
male or female parent, but utilises its mother’s womb as a 
portal of ingress into the world. As regards the selection of the 
‘ womb,’ that also depends on the past Jtarmas of the individual, 
since it IS determined by the magnetic properties or chemical affinity 
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icsidinr in the inner bodies of the soul. It is, therefore, correct to 
say that the soul is the maker of its body itself. 

That these are not puiely oriental speculations, but truths based 
on sound redson, may be shown bv a single quotation from Schopen¬ 
hauer* (" The Woild us Will and Idea,” vol ii pafre485).— 

“ Who mnkc's the chJcKon in the epff’ Some poAcr nnd skill cominfr from 
iMthout, and pcnotmtinjr throuprh the«ibelP Oh no I The chicken imkcs itself, and 
tlie force which enmes out and perfects this work, which is complicated, well 
cnlcuhted, and dcMpned bojond all expression, breaks throuch the shell as soon as 
it IS rendi, and now perfonns the outw ard actions of the chicken, under the name 
of will It cannot do both at once, prcviouslj occupied with the perfecting of the 
orpmnism, it had no care for without But after it has completed the former, the 
litter appears, under the puidance of the bn.in and its feelers, the senses, as a 
tool prepared bcforolnnd for this end, the sen ice of which only begins when it 
epov s up in sclf-con‘'ciousness as fntcllect, wh’ch is the lantern to the steps of the 
will, and also the supporter of the objective extcrnil world, however bmited 
tlic horizon of this n’a\ bo in tlic consciousness of a hen But whit the hen is now able'* 
to do in tlie external world, throuprb the medium of this organ, is, ns accomplished 
by means of something socond'’rj, infinttcl} less important than what it did in its 
original form, for it made itself ” 

^he transnngiatmg ego carries with it the entire load of its past 
Jearmas, which account for the chcumstances and conditions of its 
present incarnation, or ‘lifel The material basis of these karmas, 
as already hinted at, is the subtle inner bodi called the karniaj a 
sarlra, which, along with the one known as the taijosa, is a constant 
companion of the soul in all its transmigiatoiy wanderings. Both 
these bodies aie destroyed at the moment of final emancipation, 
when the soul immediately rises up to the holy Siddha Sils as pure 
Spirit, and attains m? tana The Karimna '•arira is the compound 
aiismg from the union, or fusion, of spmt and matter, and is subject 
to modifications of form and type from time to time. The taijasa 
6'arna is composed of electiic, or magnetic mattei, and is a necessary 
Imkt bewteen the outermost body and the kannaiia da? tra 

^See also pp 252—280 of “ The Fourfold Root and Will in Nature ” 

t The necessity for a link of tins kmd lies in the fact that its absence would 
render the gulf between spirit fsoul) and gross matter unbndgeablc, making it impossi¬ 
ble for the ego to come in contact with 6r to use his bodily limbs As to this the 
following observations of Di J Bovee Dods (Mesmerism and Electrical Psychology, 
pp 13 and 14) may be read with advantage — * 
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1 So far as the yat mana 6at ira is concerned, its existence is proved 
hy h;he fact that a body of subtle matter is an absolute necessity for 
the soDOurn of the soul in the regions of devas, demons and men, 
since a bodiless spirit at once rises up to the top of the world, to 
take its place among Gods.^ Hence the existence of a force which 
prevents its rising to the Holy Siddha Sila is a sine gtia non to its 
remaimng entangled in the samsara Now, since force cannot be 
•conceived apart from matter of some kind or other, it is obvious 
that the bondage of the soul is due to its being imprisoned in 
some kind of an encasement, or body, of matter It is this en¬ 
casement, or body, of fine matter which is called the karmana 
■dmtra in the Jaina Scripture That this body cannot be the 
body of gross matter itself, is evident from the fact that its exis¬ 
tence IS a condition precedent to the making of the outer visible 
body. For the soul which is perfectly divine when devoid of all bodies, 
would have absolutely no reason to descend to our world, to enter 
into crippling, relations with matter, shutting itself out from all 
its divine powers, attributes and qualities Furthermore, the attain¬ 
ment of tiioksha would also necessanly and immediately follow 
the dissolution of form, and could be obtained, with the gieatest 
ease, by the simple pioeess of committing suicide. Nay, even 
an act of murder would, on the supposition of the gross body 
being the only vestment of the soul, become invested with all the 
meritorious qualities of a virtuous deed, since it would signify the 
immediate emancipation of the soul of the murdered man The 
absurdity of the supposition might be fuithei emphasized by the 
fact that the sepaiation of the soul from its physical body would 
place men and animals on the same level, doing away with the differ- 

“ It IS evident that there IS no direct contact between mind and gross matter 
There is no direct contact between the length of a thought and the breadth of that door, 
nor IS there any more contact between ray mind and hand than there is between my 
mirid and the stage upon which I stand Thought cannot touch my hand, yet it 
must be true that mind can come in contact vnth matter, otherwise I could not 
raise my hand at all by the energies of my will Hence, it must be true tliat the 
highest and most ethereal inert matter in the universe, being the next step to spirit, 
can come m contact with mind And electncily, changed into nervo-vital fluid (which 
IS hvmg galvanism) is certainly the highest and the most ethereal mert substance 
of which we can form any conception ” 
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ences of development m respect of intellect, knowledge, and character, 
at a single stroke It is thus clear that the force which prevents 
the soul from attaining the perfection of Gods is not the outer bodv 
of gross matter, but an inner vestment of a finer sort of clay, to 
use the language of A1 Qur an. It also follows from this that so 
long as this body of finer clay, the Karmana iartra, is not totallv 
destroyed by the soul, it is not possible for it to acquire its natural 
punty, % e , the perfection of Gods 

The I armaria iarira, thus, is the seed of all the souTs mental and 
plij sical activities to be exhibited in a future incarnation, and is the 
momentum in which are gathered up the effects of all the desires, 
passions, virtue and vice, evolved out m the course of its career as an 
incarnating ego In this state it resembles a seed which readily germi¬ 
nates as soon as it finds itself in suitable congenial soil. It is attracted into 
surroundings suitable for its development by the operation of subtle 
magnetic forces operating upon its material, and becomes the start¬ 
ing point of a new phase or complexion of life. Now, since descent, 
lineage and other circumstances relating to status are dependent on 
the family in which one is bom, and since the incident of birth is 
governed by the nature of the forces residing in the larmana iarira, 
the sum-total of the effects of the past activities of the soul, it is 
clear that worldly status is ultimately traceable to one’s own larmas 
in the past- The same is the case with the bodily form, the duration 
or term of life, and all other incidents pertaining to and connected 
with the physical life. Thus, the determining factor of the genus, 
and in the genus of the particular species to which an individual 
belongs, as also of the longevity of the body, of the development of 
intellectual faculties and of all other individual peculiarities and 
traits is nothing other than the force of karma, persisting in the , 
form of the Jarmana iarira 

The iaijasa iarira is a coat of luminous matter thrown over the 
harmSna sarira, and forms an atmosphere, or aura of light round it 
It IS to the ^armasia iarira what a body is to the bonj* skeleton 
beneath Taken together, the taijasa and the karmana sariras form 
only one organism, and accompany the soul throughout its career as 
a migrating ego 
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The 1>.armana and the taijasa bodies, taken together, are the 
jquivalent of what aie described as the laiana and the siikshma 
iras m Vedanta, though taken separately, there is but little cor¬ 
respondence between them Practically, no information is forth- 
jommg about the ^aiana ianra, but the siikshma is said to consist of 
[ive ‘ seed-oigans ’ of knowledge, five similar organs of action, the 
root-cause of mind, and the elements of the five kinds of activities 
)f 5*20, I c , the functions of exhaling, inhaling, digestion, evacua¬ 
tion and circulation generally No doubt, these functions cannot 
lelong to the stliula Sarha (the gross body), for that body is not the 
starting point of life; nevertheless they cannot likewise be rooted 
n the sukshma mm a, but in the very first vestment or sheath, what¬ 
ever it be called, the karmana or karana or anything else Further¬ 
more, as every living being does not possess all the five senses and 
ihe organ of mind (dtavya maim), the sukshma ^aruas of diffeient 
jeings cannot be said to be identically the same in all cases But 
i^edanta makes no distinction between the sukshma sanras of diifer- 
snt beings, and knows of no difference with respect to them 

There are three bodies of the soul in Vedanta, but five according 
to Jainism The former recognizesi the katana, the si(kshma and 
the sthula iariras alone, but the latter adds two more to them 
These two additional bodies, however, do not always accompany 
the soul. To explain this difference of opinion, we give the descrip¬ 
tion of these five bodies below 

(1) The karmana, which, as already described, is made up of 
the differentjkinds of energies known as karma-prdkritis engendered 
by the operation of the force or forces of different kinds of raga and 
dvesa, i e , attraction and repulsion , 

(2) the tatgasa (lit. brilliant) which is composed of electnc 
matter, as already defined, 

(3) the audardka, i e , the ordinary body of gross matter, 

(4) the vaihriyaka, or the body which the residents of heavens and 
hells possess, and which is ordinarily invisible to our normal vision, and 

(5) the aharaka, which is developed by advanced mums, and 
may be projected by them to visit the Tirthamkara, if there be one 
living in a distant land 

37 
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Of these, the first two never leave the ego till it enteis Nirvana, 
and the third is also an almost constant companion of the soul in 
the woild of men, though it undergoes modification on account 
of birth, growth, death and transmigration, from time to time. The 
fourth takes the place of the avdaraka £ar1ra when the soul is born 
in heaven or hell, and the last is evolved out only by some of the 
pious saints 

The first four of these bodies do not requiie any further proof, 
but the fifth one, the almraJt<i, rests on the authority of the very 
saints and munis who have seen it issue forth 

To familiarise the mind with the operation of the Law of Karma, 
it should be remembered that the karmnia iarira, which is a constant 
companion of the soul in all its migratory wandenngs in the samsara, 
including the heavens and hells, is liable to undergo changes of 
form from time to time, so that no condition of life short of mri ana 
can be a permanent state of existence Hence, the soul which goes 
to hgaven or hell returns to the human or animal kingdom on the 
termination of its life in those regions 

Here we may incidentally remark that the confusion of thought 
prevailing among the numerous sects of reincamationists themselves, 
as to whether a human soul can be bom again in an animal bodv 
finds an easy solution in the nature of the harmana ^ai ira People 
do not take the trouble to work out the process of re-incamation 
and merely wrangle in empty words and concepts, the sense of 
which they do not themselves grasp; therefore, their disputations 
seldom lead to any substantial truths In the light of the above 
remarks, it is clear that being bom in a human or an animal body 
is just the question which depends on the human or animal tendencies 
lying latent in the cieative momentum,’ re, the karmatta iarJra 
We have no doubt whatever on the point that whenever the animal 
propensities preponderate over and outweigh the nobler human tenden* 
cies of the ego, it cannot help being bom in an animal body, the 
species being determined by the degree of brutal instincts evolved out 
by the soul. Those who ill-treat their fellow-beings, who show no 
mercy to the weaker in their dealings with men, who slaughter 
helpless dumb creatures for the sake of food, or trade, who rob 
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poor widows and defenceless orphans, and all those who persist in the 
path of villainy and vice, subject themselves to future incarnations 
as beasts and brutes On the other hand, many of our dumb friends who 
have evolved out humane tendencies are on the high road to get a 
human form. Let man take a lesson from animals , they are at least 
honest. 

Terrible as the law of karma is m its effect as the instrument of 
punishment, it can nevertheless be made to remove the evil, not only 
of the present life, but, also, of all the past lives, and that in the 
course of a single earth-life, if one only applies oneself to attain 
emancipation wnth one’s whole heart But this is possible only by 
giving up all kinds of worldly activities and by becoming absolutely 
desiieless. 

The subject, strictly speaking, belongs to the next chapter, but 
It may be said here that ahimsa is the first great requisite without 
which no real progress whatsoever can be made on the spmtual 
path 

Obviously, the means employed to achieve an end must be com¬ 
mensurate with the aim in view Here the aim is to manifest the 
hidden condition of bliss, which includes freedom from pain and a 
prevention of its recurrence Our want of happiness is due to our 
desires which when unsatisfied create worry, and, when satisfied, a 
■deeper and stronger longing for the objects of enjoyment Desire, 
therefore, is the root of all evil The pnncipal form of austerity, there¬ 
fore, should consist in a firm determination to be desireless , one 
should take what is called a vow to that effect, and exert one’s will 
peisistently to adhere to it. There should be no desiie for the enjoy¬ 
ment of the palate, the eye, the ear, and the like One should practise 
uhvmsa every day of one’s life Ahxmsa means not injunng others 
Since we injure others only to satisfy our desiies, desirelessness must 
necessanly lead to ahimsa Many people think that the killing of 
animals is necessary for their living, and on that account harden then 
tender nature There is absolutely no justification for this act of 
wanton cruelty Nuts, vegetables and cereals contain all the nourish¬ 
ment necessary to maintain life, and, m their punty, constitute more 
joy-giving food than the dead entrails and carcasses of innocent animals 
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butchered relentlessly and in utter disregard of their mute appeals for 
mercy Life is dear and joyful to all, and »we should remember that 
the disregard of their appeals for mercy, and the sight of the pain and 
writhings of their bleeding and dying carcasses must recoil on our own 
souls, furnishing us with brutal and butcher-like tendencies, thus 
engendering Icarmas which cannot be easily destroyed, and which form 
an ever-hai dening shell round the soul He who is desirous of taking the 
vow which leads to'Brahman must resolutely set his heart against such 
evil deeds, and must give up all desires, which, in any way, whether 
directly or indirectly, lead to thecausingofinjuiy to otherIhnng beings 
The desire for animal food is one of the worst forms of desire and so 
long as it is not got nd of bliss cannot be had, even if all the powers 
under the sun decree otherwise If the foregoing argument is sound, 
the meat-eaters must face the question * is it worthy of man—a think¬ 
ing being—to please the palate and deny happiness to the soul ? In 
other words, should we allow our tongue to devour our chances of 
salvation ? The soul is thirsting for knowledge and bliss and for 
freedom from such undesirable conditions as death, disease, old age, 
suffering, pain and sorrow should we allow our perverse desires and 
inclinations to condemn it to a life which it heartily abhors ? Should 
we not rather pluck out the tongue if it stand m the way of the 
realization of our glorious. Godly natur-e ? Let us think and reflect 
well before we condemn our souls to a life of anguish and torment 
Muhammad, the prophet of Islam, said* 

“ The creation is as God’s family, for its sustenance is from Him therefore the 
most beloved unto God is the person who doetb good unto God’s family , 

* * * r- * * 

“ An adultress was forgiven who passed by a dog at a well, and when the dog 
was holdmg out his tong^ue from thirst, which was near killin g him, the woman drew 
off her boot, and tied it to the end of her garment, and drew water for the dog, and 
gave him to dnnk; and she was forgiven for that act 

*■ < •*•■*■*» 

“A woman was punished for a cat, which she tied, till it died rvith hunger, 
and the woman gave the cat noihmg to eat, nor did she set it at hberty, so that it 
might have eaten the reptiles of the ground 


* See * The Sayings of Muhammad ’ 


Ur-lNTAIiN^TION 5S1 

**TS t n' n*o * fo- U noiilm}* even nnimnl lm\inp-n moi'it hvcr (i e„ every 

\r,i Xf. ’* r 

Thj<; la-‘‘twn‘^in an*;wcr to the question put to the Piophetbv 
j-Muc 01.0 . “ Verily are there rowardi* foi ourdoinp: pood to quad) upeds, 
ard rivnop them water to dunk ?” 

Mr Abdullah Suhrawardv add** the followinp as an cxplanatoiv 
note to the above passapos 

'• la th*' Kjjr'nn ant"nl lif.* 'ilanclt on the Fimo footinp- hutnnn life in the sipht 
' TJs. n* f'no l*rv! tnnrth,’ ‘•ivj the Kut'nn,'nor bird xx inch flicth with 
* bj' MW n n jvsijiV lit,,, into xoti (nnnkinil)--unto the I/ird they shall 
rxV.ni ’" 


if It tnic that there arc rcvvaidn foi those who pive quadrupeds 
and other dumb ammaK water to drink or othci wMse show them kmd- 
ncK?. rnd punWimcnt for those whoill-tieatthcm, like the woman who 
killed the cat can w o say that our slnuphter of cattle for the sake of 
fillinr our stomachs, w Inch can be filled just ns well, even if not bettei, 
w ilh non-animal dainties,m a proper and becoming act for the soul that 
aspires for freedom and bliss ’ 

If we would hut ponder a little over the matter, we should find 
that the slauphtor of animals is not onlj sinful’, but quite unnecessary 
as well Taste, of which we make so much in insisting upon an 
animal diet, is not at all in the things which we take in or absorb 
The ffisthetic pleasure which simple, wholesome, non-animal food 
affords to tlic soul on account of its natural purity, cannot be equal¬ 
led by the most sumptuous and expensive preparations from dead 
entrails and carcasses of birds and beasts, however much we might 
endeavour to conceal their sickening stench by condiments and spices 
Besides, taste for flesh, is only an acquired something like all other 
tastes When a man takes to smoking his instincts revolt from the 
fumes of nicotine, but with each repetition they 'become more and 
more blunted, till they lose their natural delicacy altogether, and 
actually long for that which they had abhorred before The same is 
the case with all other evil things, they not only vitiate the natural 
instincts of the soul, but also tend to liarden one’s heart 
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il/iiHi&j* IS the only means of removing the impurities arising 
from evil tastes and inclinations. He who’ wishes to enjoy immortali¬ 
ty and everlasting bliss must first subdue his senses The con¬ 
queror IS he who conquers his own lower nature, to destroy another 
IS no cnteiion of heroism He '.who cannot control his desires has 
no chance in the coming struggle with Death. The v eapon which 
slays this arch-enemy of mankind is not to be found in the armoury 
of kings and potentates of the world, but is the evil-consuming 
glance of the /iiwiSa-freed will 

Does It seem strange that Death should be terror-stricken in the 
presence of an ascetic will’ There is nothing surprising in the 
statement The power to defy death is the natuial result, oi culmi¬ 
nation, of a course'of life characterised by the severest forms of 
asceticism We have had occasion to refer to this power ere this, but 
we shall now go into the matter more deeply 


* We give below the ‘ linez^ ’ of htmsa to show its evfl nature It is taken 
from the BhSgavata Parana (see Eng Trans by P N Smha, p 52) The names m 
itahcs denotelthe femuune gender 


Adharma 

tnarrtcd 

2Iithyd 

(irrebgiousness) 

1 

(falsehood) 

1 ^ 

Damba 

married 

1 

2ldt/S 

(deceit) 

1 

(trickery) 

Lobha 

married 

1 

hafhafa 

(greed) 

1 

(cruelty) 

1 

Krodha 

inarned 

Himsa 

(anger) 

1 

OnjursO 

1 

Eah 

married 

i 

Durukti 

(strife) 

1 

(abuse) 

Mntyu 

married 

1 

Shift 

(death) 

1 

(terror) 

Niraya 


_ I 

Tatand 

(belli 


(torment) 
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To begin with, we must ascertain the true significance of death. 
Now, since souls are not liable to disintegration or destruction, 
death must be a process fully compatible with the survival of the jtva. 
But we have already seen it is not as a pure disembodied spirit 
that the soul outlives the disintegration of its physical body, for the 
A-oiviioi/a and the taijasa iartras do not leave it till destroyed by 
tapa, preparatory to the attainment of moksha It follows from this 
thatjieath signifies the departure of the soul with its two inner bodies, 
the karmam and the tmjasa, from the body of gross matted Now, 
since the law of transmigration, to which all living beings involved m 
the samara are subject, implies an alternating succession of births 
and deaths, death necessarily becomes the first step towards rebirth 
Theie would be little to dread death for in this sense, since 
It is like an obliging fiiend ever ready to change the old, the useless 
and the worn out with that which is fresh and young and healthy, 
weie It not for the fact that it.IS also the most strictly just and in- 
coriuptible judge, giving to every one neither a tittle moie noi less 
than what is deseived and merited by him Thus, those who have 
earned merit and laid by store of virtue find m death a kind friend 
whose agency enables them to rise higher and higher m the scale of 
being, while those who have wasted their opportunity and gambled 
away their prospects dread it as an unrelenting foe 

/ Death, then, is the gateway to re*birth, though full of pain and 
suffering both in the closing moments of life as well as in the cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding the reappearance of the soul in another 
form^ The conquest of death, therefore, can only mean an escape 
from this liability to re-birth, ^.e., the cycle of transmigration This 
amounts to saying that immortality is the nature of pure spirit and 
IS enjoyed by those alone who nd themselves of all traces of material 
impurity It follows from this that the idea of physical immortality 
IS a fallacy of reason pure and simple 

^ __ - — — - - .- - — 

Htmsa, according to the above genealogy of evil tendencies, is the great-grand¬ 
daughter of irrehgiousness and falsehood, and the mother of contention and abuse 
^Her grand-cluldren are death and terror, who are the progenitors of hell and its sister, 
the unsufferable anguish Htmsa, thus, anses from falsehood, passions and the like, 
and leads to death and the torments of hell hereafter 
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The same conclusion is to be reached from the physical side of 
the problem, where death means not the separation of spirit and 
matter—for that would end in the immediate deification of the soul— 
but a re-adjustment of foim or type, of their union, consequent on 
the changes incessantly taking place in the karnmna iarUa 

Death may be said to occur either in the fulness of time, or 
prematuiely, as the result of an accident, or from certain forms of 
disease In the former case it is due to internal causation, and arises 
from the exhaustion of the force of longevity {ayuh karma), while 
the latter is the result of the separation of the outer from the two 
inner bodies as the effect of causes external to them So far as the 
force of longevity, z e , the ayuh kai ma, is concerned, it is the 
term, or duration, of a particular form of the karmaya iarira, and, 
therefore, must come to an end, sooner or later, since that bodj’^ is a 
compound of spirit and matter, and since all compounds are liable 
to change. Hence, time, which * revolves * all substances round and 
thereby forces all combinations and compounds to undergo changes 
of form, must, sooner or later, destroy the force necessary to main¬ 
tain any given frame or form of the karmana sa7na, throwing it 
automatically into a new form The result of the operation is that 
the association of the soul with its outeimost body is rendered im¬ 
possible any longer, and what is known as death immediatelj* super¬ 
venes 

It IS to be observed further that the ayuh karma is a force 
which cannot be augmented by any means, inasmuch as it is engen¬ 
dered not in a vartarmna (current or present) incarnation or life, 
but in the one that is past Just as it is not possible to prevent the 
collapsing of a house built on a sliding hill-top, when he who 
would put up a prop happens to be imprisoned in the edifice itself, 
in the same way is it beyond the pale of possibility to staunch 
the running out of the ayuh karma, that is to say, to augment 
the force of longevity generated under circumstances and surround¬ 
ings which have ceased to be actual and accessible since Like 
the effervescence of an opened bottle of aerated water, which nothing 
can reinforce, the store of ayiih is bound to be exhausted in due 
course of things, sooner or later. For, just as the duration of 
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the process of bubbling up in aerated water is determined by the 
quantity of the gaseous matter m combination with water and 
by the nature of its fusion with the liquid, so is the longevity of 
living beings dependent on the type of the bandJia (bonds) forged by 
the union of spirit and matter in the 'karmana iartra To put it in the 
simple language of philosophy, »the ayuh karma is the force which 
determines the duiation of the continuance of a particular form or 
type of the karmana s'arira, upon which depends the association of 
the soul with its outermost body of matter. Hence, the exhaustion 
of ayuh is immediatly accompanied by the last gasp of life, and the 
migration of the soul into a new ‘ womb ’* 

Thus, a perpetuation of the physical life, that is to say, of the 
outer body of matter as a living oiganism, is a matter of impossibility , 
it has to be deserted by its immortal occupant on the determination 
of his lease of life in each and every case Hence, while the inevita¬ 
bility of death holds true of all forms of life in the samara, he who 
passes out of the cycle of transmigration necessarily rises above death 
and en 3 o^s immortality For death holds no sway over simple, that 
IS to say, indestructible things, so that whoever attains to the puiity 
of the nature of his spirit—a simple substance—may hurl defiance in 
its teeth. 

When certain kinds of its malignant karmas, to be described in 
the next following chapter, are destroyed, the soul becomes freed of 
its liability to re-birth, and cannot die any more, though it still con¬ 
tinues to live in the world of men so long as its ayuh karma remains 
to be worked ofE. When this is exhausted, it is left as pure spirit, 
and immediately ascends to the Siddha Sila at the top of the 
universe, to leside there for ever, as a fully Perfected Soul, the 
Siddhatvian, en 3 Pying immortality and bliss and all other divine 
qualities of which as a samsart jiva it was deprived, owing to the 
evil influence of matter. 

This IS the only way of conquering death—to acquire immor¬ 
tality. But while the soul is debarred from the en 3 oyment of true 


The word ‘ womb ’ is here used m a general sense, and refers to all kinds of 
Ibirths, t B , modes of being bom 
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immortality so long as it is unable to escape from the wheel of 
transmigration, it is undoubtedly endowed with practically unlimited 
power to triumph over sickness and disease Old age, too, is not a. 
calamity which cannot be made .to fly away to a great distance, 
even if not altogether avoided, nor are accidents which so often 
have a fatal ending necessarily included in the class of things which 
the soul must put up with We shall deal with each of these causes 
of premature death separately to be able to undeistand their nature 
better 

To begin with disease, it will be observed that it is neither a 
function of the organism nor a state consistent with the natural con¬ 
dition of the body, inasmuch as the organism itself tries to throw it 
oif even when unaided by medical skill and medicaments The natural 
normal condition of a living organism is health which is legamed 
f the moment disease is eliminated firom it The question, then, is i 
what is disease, and how and why does it appear m the organism ’ 
The leply is that it is a run-down state of health, and its cause, in 
each and every instance, is to be found in the low vitality of the sys¬ 
tem. Whether it be an ordinary malady, such as common fever 
or the most virulent form of an epidemic, health cannot be aifected 
wherethe vitality is strong enough to resist the onslaught of disease¬ 
bearing elements and germs This just proves the fact that where 
the vitality is mot impaired germs of malignant disease are powerless 
to destroy the organism The question which now arises in this 
connection is to what cause or causes is the lowness of vitality itself 
due ’ 

Before attempting to find a reply to this question we must con¬ 
sider the cause of old age first, so as to be able to deal with the whole 
subject at once ' • 

Observation will show that there is no fixed time at which old' 
age may be said to set in in each and every case , on the contrary. 

It appears sometimes at a comparatively early age, while in other 
cases its symptoms are not observable till a very advanced period of 
life The most essential difference between youth and the state- 
of senility lies m respect of the vitiated state of bodily organs and 
the presence of certain microbes that eat up the finer material of 
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nerves, replacing it with a coarse and inferior stuff It is well-known, 
that increasing muscular debility, friability of bones, atrophy of vital 
organs and general degeneration of the system are the usual accom¬ 
paniments of old age According to Prof. Elie Metchnikoff,* “ a 
conflict takes place m old age between the higher elements and the 
simpler oi primitive elements of the organism, and the conflict ends 
in'the victory of the latter This victory is signalised by a weaken¬ 
ing of the intellect, by digestive troubles, and by lack of sufficient 
oxygen in the blood The word conflict is not used metaphorically 
in this case It is a veritable battle that rages in the inneimost 
recesses of our beings ” 

Haidened arteries, abnormal liver, vitiated kidneys and a 
general atrophy and degeneiation of the vital organs are some of the 
effects of a victory of the foices mimical to youth and health Gradu¬ 
ally the muscles shrink, making the skin loose and wiinkled , the 
memory and intellect are enfeebled, the back becomes bent and the 
senses are impaired Extreme decay is characterised by the dissolu¬ 
tion of some of the lime in the skeleton and by its transference to 
the blood vessels In consequence of this the bones become lighter 
and brittle, the cartilages bony, and the intervertebrate discs impreg¬ 
nated with salts pio'ducmg the well-known senile malformation of 
the backbone t 

Such aie the consequences of a victory of the‘enemies of health 
and youth on a living organism, and it is evident that the commence¬ 
ment of decay is accelerated or retarded in different individuals accord¬ 
ing to the degree of resistance which they are capable of offering to- 
the force inimical to the well-being of the body Here also we are 
entitled to infer that the run-down condition of the system, implied 
in the inablity to resist the encroachment of the forces inimical to its 
own well-being, is produced by the lowness of its vitality. 

Thus, the pioblem presented by disease and senile decay resolves 
itselt into the simple question what is vitality, and to what cause, 
or causes, is its impairment due ’ 

* See ‘ The Nature of Man,’ p 239 

tSee ‘The Prolongation of Life ’ by E Metchnikoff, p 30 
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In order to understand the nature of \ntalit 5 ', it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that health is affected both by mental and 
material causes, so that harmful passions and emotions, sach as 
peevishness, envy and the like, as well as unhealthy suggestions pro¬ 
duce as much harm as unwholesome foods and poisonous surroundings. 
Vitality, It may be stated, signifies the healthful energy of a living 
organism, which is characterised by the presence of the soul, and is«a 
term utterlj* inapplicable to a purely material compound. Hence, it 
IS only natural that it should be liable to be affected by both the 
mental and physical stimuli Accordingly, we find many of the 
oidinary ailments of life amenable to control by suggestion as well 
as by proper medicament. That vitality is not a pure secretion oi 
product of matter, may be seen by trying to infuse it into a bodj 
from which the soul has already taken its departure, when the whole 
of the contents of all the different pharmacopoeias may be emptied 
into the belly of the corpse without making it move as much as t 
muscle 

The modem mind whose outlook is limited by its ignorance of 
the nature of the law of karmn, no doubt, seeks to discover the cause 
of the lowness of vitality exclusively in the element of matter present 
in a living organism, but religion points, m the first instance, to the 
operation of the. forces engendered in the previous incarnation of 
the soul as furnishing the key to the solution of the problem As 
already stated, the effect of the different kinds of activities of the 
individual is preserved in the karmana tartra, the seed as well as 
the vehicle of re-birth, and constitutes the nucleus of potential energy 
or force for the life to come At the moment of death the soul 
enwrapped in its two inner vestments is separated from the physical 
body of gross matter, and immediately enters a new womb- This 
operation, which takes much less time than is required for its de- 
scnption, is performed mechanically by the soul, in obedience to the 
action of the chemical and magnetic forces residing in the two inner 
bodies, the karmana and taijasa sariias The transference of thfe* 
soul from a dying organism to the selected base of fresh activities 
being complete, the process of organising an outer body immediately 
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begins, resulting, in due course of time, in a new re-birth in fresh 
environments and suiToundings. 

If we now bear in mind the fact that the physical body is the 
objectification of will, as already shown, we shall have no difficulty 
in arriving at the conclusion that the power of the organism to resist 
the onslaught of the miciobes and elements of disease and old age, 
in othei words, the vitality of the system, is primaiily dependent on 
the nature of the forces stored up in the harniana s'ai tra Whether it 
be regarded as a chemical property of the physical mattei of the 
organism, the effect of the conjunction of the body and soul stoied 
up in the structure of nerves, muscles and bones or in any other way, 
It IS certain that vitahtj is dependent, in the fiist instance, on the 
operation of forces lesponsible for the making of the body itself, for 
the differences in the degree of resistance offered by different sys¬ 
tems to the harmful influences from without must, obviously, arise 
out of the differences m the qualitv, or quantity, or both, of the 
material of bodies and the structure of bodily organs and limbs, and 
must, therefore, be attributable to the organising agency or power 
m each and every case. Thus, every organism enters into the 
struggle for existence with a certain amount of the vital force which 
represents the amount of investment of the soul in its last incarna¬ 
tion It IS the balance which is placed to the credit of the individual 
in the Bank of Life, and which may be preserved by careful economy, 
or squandered speedily by reckless and riotous living 

But while the soul brings with itself the nuclms of the vital force 
from its past life, it is also forced, m a certain sense, to carry with 
It the causes that may constitute a heavy dram on it These are the 
seeds of desires which may be said to be the harbingers of vital 
poverty and decrepitude. The body, which is at once the objecti¬ 
fication as well as the instrument of the will, for the gratification of 
its appetites, is liable to deteriorate and is subjected to abnormal 
strains, by reckless living ^t is easy to desire, but not so easy to 
gratify the senses, for their objects often he beyond reach Besides, 
every desire once gratified, becomes a still stronger longing for 
further gratification ^ Hence, worry puts m its appearance and be¬ 
comes an additional tax on the body for which it was never designed. 
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It is this additional burden on the body which is the cause of much 
trouble in the case of thinking beings An animal suffers but little or 
no mental pain on account of woiry, for it does not think of the future 
Man is, however, mostly given to relying upon his intellect, and, thus, 
suffers most acutely from both real and imaginary pains, for he not 
^ only thinks of the immediate futuie, but also of that which is the 
most remote and might never happen The amount of energy which 
IS consumed in the operations of the intellect, in calculating and 
determining the future couise of events, is enormous, and directly 
tells on one's health This is not all, for man at times evolves out 
■emotions which are not only unnecessary, but positively haimful 
as well 

Now, the human body is a delicate organism, and not intended 
to bear, with impunity, the constant pressure of hard work to which 
it IS subjected in many instances Exposure to inclement weathei, 
"harmful uncongenial surroundings, and want of suitable healthy food, 
all combine to acceleiate the appioach of old age, and often lead to 
untimely death One of the most fruitful causes of disease and 
premature decay, in the case of thinking beings, is the foice of un¬ 
healthy suggestion, which, as pointed out by M. Jean Finot, is respon¬ 
sible to a great extent in shortening life The same is the case with 
excessive eating, unhealthy foods and riotous. Bacchanalian living 
which also make heavy drams on one’s store of vitality 

Now, if vitality were a fixed quantity which could not be 
augmented or reinforced, health and youth would very soon come to 
snef Fortunately, however, it is not a fixed quantity, but a fluctuat¬ 
ing balance, generally on the credit side of the account The rallying 
power of the organism is no less remarkable than its capacity to resist 
-disease, though this power appeara to dimmish or dwindle away with ^ 
each trial of strength between the forces of health and the elements 
inimical to physical well-being In conditions characteristic of 
prostration and disease, the ‘ microbes of health ’—if we may com 
such a phrase—resemble the men who are unable and disinclined to " 
work on account of mental listlessness, overfeeding or the paralysing 
effect of intoxicants and drugs In some cases—generally the worst 
—all these three aspects are found together with symptoms chaiac- 
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teristic of exhaustion and fatigue due to ovei-work for a long period 
•of time These are the cases that are past all hope of cure, and the 
<luestion they suggest is not how much relief can any particular 
system of treatment aiford to the patient, but how soon will death 
put an end to the misery of an existence which has nought but sufiEer- 
ing and pain in stoie ’ 

Leaving these and some other similarly hopeless cases of extreme 
lowness of vitality out of consideration, there is every leason to 
believe that where no heavy inroads are allowed to be made on the 
resources of the organism, and where the healthful energy of the 
system is properly husbanded by its‘occupant,'t here is no cause to 
fear the coming into being of the conditions which usher ill-health, 
piemature senescence and untimely death. Adepts, indeed, aspiie 
for absolute control over these undesirable conditions, and by means 
of persistent healthy auto-suggestion and fapas—fasting, observance 
of the vow of celibacy and the like—acquire full mastery over them. 
We now come to cases of accidents. It would seem a great 
presumption to the vast majority of mankind to say that no accidents 
can possibly happen to a fxilly spiritualized soul, nevertheless the 
fact is that no jivana miikta or kevah (the saint who has acquired 
omniscience) can ever die of an accident It is, no doubt, hard for 
materialism to endorse our statement, especially as science is supposed 
to deny the miraculous, but if we ponder over the matter we shall 
perceive that there is nothing strange or incredible m it. We could 
<3Uote several great men of science to show that the materialist’s 
views are not conclusive on spmtual matters, but m these days of rapid 
progress a single quotation from an address, delivered by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, at the Free Church Council Assembly at Portsmouth, will 
suffice to show that it is not necessary to deny miracles on scientific 
grounds 

Why seek to deny either the spiritual or the material’ Both are real, both 
true In some higher mmd, perhaps, they might be united The hare possibihly' of the 
existence of the miraculous has been hastily denied It is not necessary to object to 
miracles on scientific grounds They need ben'o more impossible, no more lawless, 
than the mterference of a human hemg would seem to a colony of ants or bees "* 

* See ‘ The Leader' (Indian), dated 4th April, 1911 
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«;?> n V tw'srp'c ijuhln of yu'ldinu' jmmialtito nml certain n'^uU^- 
when e>:pnnr:untcd with. 

In the hi'-ttn>?tancn, however, there ha httic«iunhfjcation to bo 
attach<vl toout ."taUment. and It is thnt wc do not trj' to make 
thcoretic.al c'cporimcnti with ‘ipintud trutln, but in all earnest 
stnccntj put them to practical test The powen of the human v ill 
seem incredlhlo on account of their simple e^-p) unt.on, and sutler 
ficial students are o\or prone to HUSO their \oicc .'ipamst what thoj 
ha\t never proporh c\er{cd themsclvc.t to understand When the 
construction of n stc,amvhip w ns in contemplation, some one. it Is said, 
took it Into his head to w mo a book on the impnictieabilitj of the 
idea, and sent some copiC'. of U for sale to America Hut. by a stVanpre 
iron> of fate, the bo.it w Inch carnet! the books to the New World 
happened itself to be a steamship! The * easv-chair' spccuhtions of 
our men of science on spiritual matters are just like the views of the 
authoi of the book referred to, and possess little or no \n!idit.\ in the 
realm of true metaphjSICS Alanjofthem oven denv the CMStence 
,of phenomena which are only too vv cll proved, on unimpeachable 
testimony 

The one most fatal effect of ignorance in us is that it makes us 
blind to our own inner forces and powei'S. By the impetuosity of will 
running wild in the pursuit of desue, the transparency of conscious*" 
ness IS beclouded to such an extent that vve are rendered quite uncon¬ 
scious of Its inner operations, and begin to prize the little gleam left 
to us with which to adjust our relations w’lth the outer world The 
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consequence of this is the most unfortunate one for our race, for it 
renders the will negative, exposes us to all sorts of evils, and pre¬ 
vents our acquiring a knowledge of such psychic faculties as clairvoy¬ 
ance, telepathy and the like, lying dormant within the soul When 
me desires to have the homage of all mankind, to appiopnate all the 
wealth of the world, to be admired and praised by every one, to secure 
ill the titles and other marks of distinction which tickle the vanity 
jf the foolish—in short, when one craves for all the things that abound 
n the world, he converts himself into a sort of pit which lemains 
aver empty m spite of being filled from all directions unceasingly. 
SA^en a man thus turns himself into what may, more appropriately, 
36 called a dust-bin, his will becomes negative, and is forced to look 
ipon itself as impotent In such a state of mental degeneration it 
lannot perform its higher functions, and lies dormant, as if drugged 
md stupefied If we are then exposed to danger we are powerless 
:o combat it, and readily succumb to it, being stricken with terror at 
ts very sensing 

The whole of mankind, except those who are aware of and have 
realised the true nature of their will pass their lives in a state of 
iemoralizing terror, and so great is their sense of powerlessness that 
i slightly louder peal of thunder than what they are accustomed to 
s quite sufficient to iSiake their hair stand on end, even when they 
ire perfectly safe from it This mental cowardice is a characteristic 
)f the race, but, amongst the cowards, those who are a little more 
jourageous are patted on the back and loudly praised for then 
jourage > 




How can man, who looks upon himself as the noblest creature 
m earth, justify such eternal mental degeneration in him ? Courage 
and cowardice furnish us with the key to the nature of the will, 
rhe former is the result of fearlessness, and springs from self- 
reliance, implying a belief in the invincibility of one’s self , but the 
atteristhe outcome of dependence on reason, which, by relating 
3ne concept to another, gives rise to fear, thus paralyzing the system 
by terrifying the ego. - 

Will as the self-conscious force is invincible and recognizes 
no power to be greater than itself. But its chief limitation is that it 

38 
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does not reason, and is, thus, amenable to suggestion Hence, the 
great importance of right beliefs, i e, faith. Those men who give 
wrong suggestions to their will are necessarily the authors of theu* 
own undoing This is the sin which cannot be forgiven, for it is one 
against the Holy Ghost, and death is the wages thereof. 

Will IS the executive side of life and capable of accomplishing 
the most wonderful feats, but in the state of impurits' it is forget¬ 
ful of its own nature and powers, and, therefore, liable to be influenced 
by the wrong suggestions from others as well as from its own intellect 
DiflEerent kinds of karmic forces produce different kinds of impurities 
in its nature, some obstructing its knowledge, some its perception, 
some its capacity for faith and mental serenity or sober-mindedness, 
and some its freedom of action Deprived of its natural perfection 
and independence, the soul behaves in all sorts of ways, and has 
to break away from its A'aimos before it can attain to the status of 
Gods 

It is thus clear that the will remains weak and impotent only 
so long as it is involved in the delusion of ignorance, that is, wrong 
ideals and beliefs According to our thoughts it is that the will in us 
appears as potent and powerful or impotent and powerless But 
for our indmdual ideals and beliefe, we all would be equally brave, 
or cowardly, since the egos are all alike in substance, and, also, since 
all organisms are made of the same material Our thoughts may, 
therefore, be said to constitute the influence which renders the will 
negative in us 

To understand the power of thought on will, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that there are two systems in the human 
organism, the conscious, or intellectual, and the sub-conscious, also 
known as the subjective, which possesses full control over the. 
bodily organs and functions The ego, t e , the will, is the pnmary 
impetus which combines both these systems in itself. It is the king 
for whose preservation they both work in their different ways, the 
subconscious doing duty for the executive, and the intellectual dis-^ 
charging the functions of a prime minister, that determines and 
adjusts the relations of the individual with other individuals and 
Jbodies in the world. The affairs of the waking moments of life are 
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oniinmnlvconthsctccHu the prime mimslcr (the intellect), but when 
the hitter !S mcApahlo of dc-ilinr ttlth anv particular situation, eg, 
dnnpcr is imminent, the «?ubjccli\o mind takes the reins of 
contnji in it> own hand*;. At other times, however, it does not dispute 
\\ith the dt«cnininntive facutti the advisability of its orders, but 
ohovs them all if the/ hippen to bear the seal of the ‘ Kinjr,’ that 
}<:lo«'’\. It faithfully carries out all such supgcbtions as nieappiovcd 
of b\ ih*' will lloncc, .‘•urjrc&tions which are strong enough to 
affect the *A ill are a>one recoynibo-l and obes’cd by the subconscious, 

theE'cculivc 

Tno subconscious is there merely to do the will of the 
ciro, so to ^pc^k, and, thc*-cforc, docs not reason concerning the 
adv is^abilitv of lUs ordo»*'.* it seircs the reins of contiol onl>, when 
the nr4mc minister is rendered powerless and the king turns to it 
for protection ’'nd help, in such extreme cases, the executive 
finc,’pnblc of induction) perceives and giasps the situation by direct 
intuulon, end doe-^ the best thing possible, under the ciicumstances, 
to 3\ ort the threatening danger and to picsci ve the king If, howevei, 
the m’-chief done bv the terror-stricken minister is great and the 
situation untenable, as when the king instead of tiustingthe execu¬ 
tive is still tr.ung to rouse the mim‘?Lor from his teaoi-stricken and 
pnnlyzcd condition, the executive can only succeed m rendeiing the 
ego immune from pain, but is poweiless to avert the catastiophe 
What is called death then takes place 

Now, when a man is attacked bv a wild beast, say, a wolf, 
he IS frightened by its approach, and his reason tells him to fly 
aw aj from it The moment this conclusion is arrived at, the will 
is rendered negative, leaving the man exposed to danger and 
death But sometimes when danger appears suddenly, and there 
•js little time for reason to look round and determine upon the best 
possible means of defence, we, without reasoning, avail ouiselves of 
the readiest means at hand, whatevei they may be, and then invanably 
escape from harm We then call it the presence of mind, which, 
however, is nothing other than the presence of the will, as the result 
of reliance on the self, but not on the intellect Now, if we could go 
a step farther, and, instead of unconsciously relying on the self, 
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were to consciously rely on and cling to the Self, our will would ever 
remain positive, that is, in a condition natural to it We should then 
observe that taking place which would astonish everj'body,* and 
would be a miracle The wolf, then, instead of coming and devoui- 
ing us, would tuiTi away and pass by harmlessly, or would come and 
he down at our feet • A majority of men m our day would, no doubt, 
consider this statement highly absurd, but it is no more absurd than 
the turning away of the positive point of a magnetized needle from 
the positive point of another similar one, or then coming together 
only at diffeient and opposite poles, in a fnendly spint, if we may 
use a metaphor It is the magnetism of the Will which is the miracle, 
not its manifestation in Self-conscious Souls And this is the secret 
power which enabled the yogis and mahatmas of India to remain, 
unmolested from wild beasts in the forests Every day do we see 
the manifestations of will in various forms, but fail to observe their 
significance The biggest stone cannot get away from the law of 
gravitation, and lies chained to the earth, till it is moved by some 
external force , but man, an insigm'ficant and frail being, so far as the 
matter of his body and its dimensions are concerned, at his sweet 
will and pleasure overrules that very law, and walks, runs, dances- 
and jumps about in defiance of it Is it not because his will lifts 
up his body and suspends the operation of one of the greatest 
of all the laws of nature, which is said to be keeping all the suns and 
planets, and even entire solar systems, in their proper positions, 
maintaining their equilibrium ? And, what enables his will to defy 
this great force of nature ? Just the slightest inclination in that 
direction* Is this not an equally great miracle? If we were to- 
ascertain the cause of the exertion of the will, we should learn that 
it is none other than self-knowledge, in different language, self-con¬ 
sciousness Hence, knowledge is power, as the proverb says When") 
the consciousness of the little appropriating ego has such a wonderful j 
effect on one of the greatest of all the forces of nature, can we j 
possibly measure the extent of power which a consciousness of one?s^'i 
true Self puts within the reach of the wondering soul ? What chance, 
then, does a poor beast of the forest stand against a Self-illumined. 
Soul ? Not only would the beasts of prey pass quite harmlessly by 
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'iiiONC *A'ho ronio untlci the influence of such nn ntmosphcic o£ 
lumiun nruMictu>m. ns is described nbo\ o. undergo two opposite kinds 
of ♦‘'periencc, riccordinft to their own nature Poisons of a holy 
and pio'is tempcniinent feel csaltcd, but those who are evilly inclined 
and Mcious find thcmscUes o\crpowcred b\ the higher vibrations of 
the i'scetic Will, and coon come toynef, if detcimined to oppose its 
rhvthmic pulmtion 

investipration into the natuie of the causes which dethrone 
reason in all cases of sleep, mesmerism, fascination and will-power, 
discloses the fact that it is the rhythm, or pulsation, of life which is 
first affected by them They either increase or diminish the intensity 
of its pulsation. To the former class belong all cases of exaltation of 
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will, and to the latter all those which are characterised by symp¬ 
toms of sleep, fatigue, fright, or death Midway between the two 
(opposite tjpes of rhjthm) does reason occupy its throne Hence, 
whenever the normal conditions which favour the functioning of 
calculating leason aie disturbed, it at once \acates its throne, and a 
state of exaltation, or depression, of varj-ing degree comes to take 
its place. 

Thus the ‘ virtue ’ which flows from the persons of great nm 
and sages creates in their Mcinit 5 ' an impregnable atmosphere of 
peace andlo\e, which, by coming into contact with different tem¬ 
peraments, exalts or diminishes their Iife-pulsations, according to 
theii own dispositions It is not to be supposed that the radiation 
of * \ irtue ’ is a loss of pow er, in an\ sense On the contrary, it 
directly leads to greater power, since it rouses enthusiasm and makes 
the will vibrate more intenselj than before, and also because tne will 
has an inexhaustible supply of virtue in itself 

The training of the will, then, is the door to power. Many per¬ 
sons try to develop their wills nowadaj's, but denve little or no 
benefit from their exercises on account of their ignorance of its 
nature Some undergo severe tortmes to acquire will-power, and a 
class of literature has sprung up pretending to deal with the cultiva¬ 
tion of occult and ps\ chic forces, neither the authors nor the readers 
of which have the slightest idea of the mischief which is likely to 
result from the unnecessary and harmful exercises presenbed in the 
books For in its purest form, the will is the holiest of forces in 
existence, and opposed to all moral failings Hence, it cannot mani¬ 
fest itself, in its true character, till all taint of e\Tl thoughts, passions 
and inclinations is not removed from the soul. Those who try to 
develop It from motives of worldly power and greatness, therefore 
do the very thing which prevents its coming into manifestation One 
may spend one’s whole life in practising all conceivable kinds of 
breathing and other exercises, yet will not the will condescend to 
manifest itself so long as the mind is not freed from all kinds of the 
taint of selfishness The utmost that can be had from these exercises 
is the development of such powers as the superficial elairvojnnce 
with which modem Psychical Research has made us familiar These 
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powers, however, confer neither immortality nor bliss on the soul, 
but generally lead to mental and moral degeneration heie, in this 
life, and to undesirable re-births hereafter Besides, the temptation 
to turn them to one’s material advantage is too great to be resisted 
by ordinary humanity, and their least use, for one’s selfish ends, is 
sure to lead the soul on to the path of destruction 

Those who wish to develop their will for the conquest of Death 
must, therefore, give up the silly and senseless idea of training it by 
means of the physical exercises of the body, but should apply them¬ 
selves to purify their moral nature It is only the moral impurities 
which stand in the way of the soul, for the higher and truly 3 oyous 
rhythms of Will are kept back only so long as passions and desire 
are allowed to sway one’s conduct. 

It IS not the will seeking power and greatness in the woild of 
men that will conquer death, but the will which is holy, passionless ' 
and Self-centred. 

The powers of the Self-conscious Soul are truly wonderful, and life 
IS only the effect of the conjunction of the body and the soul Hence 
where the soul wtlls, not merely wishes, to maintain this connection, 
disease, old age and even untimely death, every one of which anses 
from avoidable causes, can be made to fly away to a great distance from 
the body. The recuperative powers of the will have never failed to 
manifest themselves wherever the unnatural stiain, to which the body 
and mind are subjected, in the prime of youth, has been lessened in 
the more advanced, and therefore the less active, ^ e, the moie rest¬ 
ful, peiiod of life Third dentition is known to have occurred in 
seveial cases after 80 M Jean Finot reports* a‘ number of cases 
where eye-sight, a new set of teeth, and even the natural colour 
of the hair have been regained and acquired at the remarkably ad¬ 
vanced ages of 110 and 117 

“The forces of the mind,” says the Philosophy of Long Life, “well utilized, may 
render us most important services from the point of view of the prolongation of life, 
as we have demonstrated elsewhere When we thmk of our manner of life, which 
seems only calculated to upset, from our earliest infancy, the thousand wheels of the 
human machmc, we arc filled with wonder at its resistance And not content with 
disorganizmg it, we endlessly calumniate it besides After having used and abused 


* See * The Philosophy of Long Life ’ 
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onr body during a certain number of years, we are pleased thereupon to declare it 
old, dec^pit, and vrom out. We then neglect it with a carele^ness which completes 
its ruin' After having suffered for long years from our excesses and oar foflies, it 
succumbs under the weight of our gratuitous contempt And even if the insult did 
not come from its immediate proprietor, be sure that onr neighbours, relations, or 
friends would not spare to throw it in its face Poor human body! Source of so 
many joys which embelhrii, nourish, and sustam our life, it is nonetheless reduced to 
the post of simple whippmg-boy. The reproach that our mmd or conscience is senile 
or worn out rouses in us a sentiment of revolt We allow no one to doubt their power 
or their youthfnlness. And yet how many are there who would dare to rebut the 
accusation of senihty unjustly addressed to them ’ Worse still, men who have reach¬ 
ed a certam age bend themselves stOl lower under the imputation, and do ah that 
they can to roent it ” 

The effect of evil suggestion about old age, senility and weak¬ 
ness is ternble on life. It paralyzes the will on whose activity alone 
depend the life and health of the organism Men who assume the 
airsofage^ weakness, and decrepitude to excite the sympathy of 
their fellow-beings, who pretend to be overwhelmed with grief to 
convince others of their love for the dead or sympathy with the 
living, and all those who stifle or in any way smother the natural 
buoyancy of their souls, are the authors of their own death. Wher¬ 
ever and whenever, on the contrary, the organism has been treated 
with the regard and respect which it is entitled to from its ‘ tenant,’ 
and not made to bear the ceaseless strain of unnatural livmg, nor 
exposed to unhealthy, uncongenial or poisonous environment, it has 
never failed to prove the fact that premature death, disease and old 
age are merely accidents which nature has strewn in the path of 
reckless sensuous living And death itself is conquered with the 
subjugation of passions and lusts, for it holds no sway over pure Will, 
so that he who attains to spiritual purity necesranly passes out of 
the whirling whirlpool of transmigration to which alone is confined 
the suzerainty of the King of Terrors But much more than mere 
speculation from an easy armchair is needed to acquire the mastery 
^over death. He who would aspire to soar so high—and none is 
debarred from it by nature—must follow the advice of the Buddha:— 

Look to no extraneous aid, make yourself an island, depend on none, depend 
on the strength of your own righteous exertions, and the supreme eSort made with 
earnestness to control the low nature is sure to succeed. Strive earnestly, persevere 
strenuously, let no lethaigy and imtabilrty and scepticism prevent you from reachmg 
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the goal Ring out the old, rmg m the new, avoid evil, store in good Fight vahantly 
against sin and lust and selfishness ” 

, It must be distinctly understood that the practising of what 
may be called purely negative virtue will not enable the soul to defy 
death. 

Negative virtue merely amounts to not doing unto others what 
we should not like them to do unto us, but it takes no account of the 
first commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy God with all thy might,’ 
which, in plain language, means ‘ Thou shalt cling to thy Self with 
all the force of will thou art capable of exerting ’ Moreover, since 
the Self IS characterised by pure goodness, it follows that he alone 
who actively practises equanimity, in all his thoughts and deeds, can 
be said to practise virtue actively He, then, not only tolerates, 
but actually becomes filled with affectionate sympathy for all those 
who are involved in transmigration, like himself. As the capacity 
for goodness increases in his breast, the power to defy death becomes 
more and more his possession It follows from this that no one who 
IS not prepared to renounce/wwsa (injuring others), m all its thiee 
forms, can ever hope for salvation or immortality These three foims 
are, (1) the actual commission of the harmful act oneself, (2) its abet¬ 
ment when done by another, and (3) the encouraging of those who 
have already committed it independently of oneself As we punish 
the man who abets a burglary, the thief who actually commits it, 
and the receiver of the property stolen at the burglary, so does Will 
detest the accessory after the fact as much as the abettor and the 
' thief ’ Hence, they who slaughter animals, they who get them 
slaughtered, and, also, they who purchase their dead limbs are travel¬ 
ling on the path which leads to suffering and pain Mi. Herbeit 
Warren points out (Jainism, p lOl) — 

“ If we analyse the state of mind of a person who is hunting for sport, we find 
three factors, (1) an absence of thought of the pam and harm he is inflictmg on the 
innocent creatures, (2) he is entirely taken up with his own pleasure, and (3) he has 
no feehng for the pam and suffenng of the animals Thus we find thoughtlessness, 
selfishness and heartlessness ” 

Neither the heaven-world nor Nirvana is suitable for the resi¬ 
dence of those who possess these three qualifications, and the only 
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Other place for their after*dcath sojourn is too dreadful to contem¬ 
plate 

AhhnsS, thus, is the path of salvation, which is open to each 
and every one who would but exert himself to reach the goal Free¬ 
dom and bliss lie onlj in this, not in the pursuit of the wisdom of 
the world. 

After what has been said above, it is not necessary to dweM 
any longer upon the power of ^Vlll in presernng life and conquering 
death As regards its healing powers, the testimony is overwhelm¬ 
ing in its favour, for the art of mental healing is a birth-right of our 
race which has descended to us from the remotest antiquity. Even 
today scores of men, who had been led to regard themselves as 
incurable, bear grateful testimonj* to its efficacj*. Whether it be the 
‘ laj'ing of hands,’ or the making of magnetic passes, or a mere word 
of command, or any othei process, its eScacy lies only in the omni¬ 
potence of W^ill; and its success depends not so much on the powers 
of the operator, as on the mental buoyancj-, courage and faith of the 
patient himself. 

Thus, so long as one depends on the strength and virtue of an¬ 
other, there is little hope for him, for the necessary condition involved 
in a belief of this kind is that of emptiness within and of expectation 
of help from without in other words, that of pure receptiiity, hence 
weakness Will is the maker of the organism, and always possesses 
the power to repair and renovate the old, the worn out and the useless 
And, since the body is the objectification of the individual will, that is 
to say, of the desires, emotions, passions and belief of the individual, 
clearly, physical beauty also depends on the nature of our thoughts, so 
that, if we cease thinking enl and fill the mind with noble thoughtsof 
^ virtue ’ and power, the body must necessarily become an expression 
of beauty, holiness and love, instead of sm and ugliness and fear, 
as It usually is He who loves is never in a receptive or native 
state But it will be highly mischievous to confine the sphere of true 
love to such emotions as one feels for the opposite sex, or even to 
those less selfish manifestations of it which one observes in the rela¬ 
tion of parents and guardians and their wards It is a misnomer to 
call such low forms of emotions by the name of Love, for while the 
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human ]o\ 01 loves one particular mdividual, he hates the rest of the 
woild—a remark which applies equally well to all the relations of 
love amonp men, whethei those subsisting between parent and child, 
or amongst relations or friends In its tiue sense, love is that noblest 
of emotions which, free fiom all kinds of leaning or bias towaids any 
paiticular indmdual or community, expresses itself in the form of 
mental equanimity and compassion for all kinds of living beings This 
is the onl> form of lo\ e which can save humanity from the clutches . 
of Death It is a libel to call the spasmodic, trickling stieamlet of 
emotion which flows only at the sight of some particular peison or 
persons, and dries up at that of the rest of our lace, to say nothing of 
the other forms of life, bj the name of Love Love is not a thing 
which bubbles up and flows at intervals, or by fits and starts, it is 
one continuous, e\ er-flow ing, evei-bubbling emotion which flows m 
all directions and tow ards afl beings, human and animal The foimer 
only makes the hcait cold, but the latter opens out its lotus, and 
keeps it ever fresh and blooming, by constantly iirigating its roots 
w ith the living waters of Life. This lotus is not a myth invented by 
the yogis, as some biased missionaries, backed up by a knowledge of 
phjsiology, would have us believe These gentlemen, ignorant of 
the true significance of yoga centies, only looked for it in the physical 
oigan of the heart,—a place where yoga does not place it—and, needless 
to say, failed to find it there The lotus of the heait is a psychic centie 
in the spinal column, and is known by its action It is called the lotus 
of the heart, because it controls the function of the heait This great 
lotus is the centie of radiation in the organism, from which life 
radiates its joyous vibrations all round Its free activity leads to 
health, j'outh and immortality, but its obstruction at once conveits 
the vibrations of love into the poison of hatred and worry, ivhich soon 
destroys the organism 

The emotion of love ensures the free functioning of the lotus of 
♦ the heart, whose ihythmic pulsation sends the fresh life-blood cours¬ 
ing through the artenes and veins, sweeping and carrying away all 
obstructions and accumulations of effete matter, so highly dangerous 
on account of its suitability, as a breeding ground, for disease-bearing 
germs When the will is fully developed by the practising of universal 
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love, its powerful rhythm suffices to scare away death itself in the 
manner alieady explained Thus, [he who would aspire to attain 
immortality must proceed by practising universal love^ 

We thus see that death is not a thing which must come to every 
•one , on the contrary, it comes only to those who live in ignorance of 
then true Self which is perfectly godly and omnipotent, and at the 
assertion of which death itself flies away, like IHzs at the ejacula¬ 
tion of ‘ lahaitl,' as IS the Muslim belief The efficacy of this or any 
other foimula, it will be observed, lies not m words, but in the 
power which faith in its efficiency invokes on the occasion, for that 
power IS Will itself, and it is iriesistible by men, brutes and demons 
alike Ignorant humanity is, however, debarred from the conscious 
exercise of this power, since man seldom distinguishes between the 
acts of wishing and willing, which are totally different and antagonis¬ 
tic, the former signifying mere passive day-dreaming, but the latter 
nothing if not the iron-will to succeed The difference between the 
raan-who wills* to be well and him who meiely wishes to be so, is just 
that between life and death The latter spends all his time in pure 
wishing, and frets and fumes at the non-iealization of his wish, 
thus accumulating a large amount of additional worry under the tear- 


^ ‘ Willing ’ should not be taken to imply vociferation or shoutuig or any other 
mode of violent effort The purpose is served when the idea to be matenahzed is 
stably placed in possession of the mental field What is needed is a minimu m of 
effort on the part of the individual to stamp the idea or the picture of the desired 
state on the sub-conscious will, and the impress will be readily engraven if dismterest- 
edness in the normal concerns of life has freed the attention to concentrate itself 
upon the image Relaxation of the tension of the normal daily life will, then, suffice 
to bring the full powers of the Subjective Mind into manifestation, and it ivill itself 
■do the rest, for its powers are practically unlimited in the departments of life and 
health 

As Monstein Coud points out, the secret of power hes in the faculty of imagma- 
tion, and it is not at all necessary to resort to mental or physical effort of a violent 
type Why wishing is fraught with evil is because it puts the Law of ' reversed effort ’ 
(see chapter vii I into operation, and thus ends by augmentmg the existmg trou¬ 
ble For the idea underlying such a thought as ‘ I wish I were Well ’ is that of help¬ 
lessness, which IS likely to matenalize and cause harm, instead of good The man 
who wills to be well, on the contrary, has confidence in himself, and speedily regams 
health and strength, by fumishmg his mind with pictures of health and vigour. 
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ing strain of which the frail, human frame speedily collapses , but 
the former uses his internal forces to throw out disease, is saved 
all the worries which arise from listless, inactive wishing, and is soon 
restored to health, to the wonderment and confusion of specialists and 
experts 

In vain shall we be told that religion is impracticable, and that 
philosophy and metaphysics are not intended for the man of the 
world So far as philosophy is concerned, it is the only means of 
lendering life consistent in its actions, and of bringing the highei 
ideals of goodness and power within the reach of one and all Even 
education, which raises men’s ideals and imparts to them the urbanity 
of manners whereby we distinguish them from savages, is only the 
hand-maid of philosophy 

With respect to practicability, it can also be definitely shown 
that all the impracticability, that there is m the world, lies with the 
so-called man ot the world, and in no sense with Religion, when pro¬ 
perly understood The question is, what is practical If we reflect 
on this unfortunate word at all, we cannot remain ignorant of the 
fact that It acquires significance only when we accord to it the 
capacity to bring our ideals or ideal into speedy realization Hence, 
anything is practical if it lead us to the goal, by the shortest path 
Now, since the ideal of our race is the attainment of happiness by 
the conquest of death, it follows that the only practical thing in the 
world IS the ' path ’ which leads us to the realization of our high ideal. 
There is no man who, in his heart of hearts, does not cherish this 
great ideal, though there be some who from a superficial analysis of 
their feelings or from fear of ndicule, might refuse to credit their 
souls with this noble and ennobling aspiration. Such being the high 
aspiration of the soul, it is evident that no means which do not bring 
it nearer to realization can be termed practical Mankind, however, 
generally lavish all the praise they can on those who amass large 
fortunes, who move in high society, who are companions of kings 
and potentates, and who possess hereditary or peisonal titles conferred 
on them by their fellow-beings, but who, in spite of all their wealth, 
companions and distinctions, are not a bit nearer the attainment of 
the ideal of their souls Can we call these men, or their admirers. 
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piactieal ’ "Which is more practical, the pursuit of ideals which must 
invariably lead to regions of pam and suffering after death, followed 
by subsequent incarnations in undesirable surroundings in this world, 
or of the Ideal which confers immoitality and bliss on the soul ? 
There can be only one answer, and that m favour of the latter alter¬ 
native. If any one still think that this world is going to afford 
him lasting joy, let him bestow a glance at the picture of human 
miseiy and woe so vividly drawn by a lady wnter of our times 
(The Use of Evil) — 

“ Look at the men and women around yon, look at fheir faces , see how they 
are full of anxiety and of desire, of trouble and of injustice ; and see how men’s 
hearts are pierced by pam and laid desolate by catastrophes, by miseries, by hopes 
and by fears ; how they are tossed about and flung from ade to side, and too often 
brought to rum ’ ” 

Can a life so full of misery, so full of pain and trouble, so full 
of grim evil, where the spectre of death stalks about unchecked, 
with no certainty of anything even in the very next moment, be com¬ 
pared with the eternal peace, tranquillity and calmness of the blessed 
state of perfection, called tunya rn "^^edanta ? Think and reflect and 

“then realize that Brahman is bliss Bhss, buthow’ Bhss, because there is 
unity ; bhss, because there is absence of desnres, bliss, because there is knowledge 
of permanence, which nothmgthatis transient can disturb ”—c‘The Use of Evil,’ 
pp 33 and 34 ) 

The definition of twiya the highest state of consciousness, 
need not altogether depend on negative statements, but an idea may 
be formed of it in the mind by an internal sensing of the feeling— 
“ I am I ” —wluch persists after all forms of desires are quelled It 
IS the condition in which the joyousness of life is duectly the object of 
internal perception, the state of consciousness or soul which is char¬ 
acterised by a feeling of growing freedom and bhss 

The following extract from Bergson’s highly interesting work, 
the "Creative Evolution,’’iwill sufiice to show that this beatific 
experience is not a pure hallucination of indolent asceticism:— 

“Let US seek, m depths of our expenence, the point where we feel most 
mtimately vnthm our own life It is into pure duration that we then plunge 
"back, a duration m which the past, always movmg on, is swelling unceasingly 
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■with a present that is absolutely new We must, by a strong recoil of our 
personahty on itself, gather up our past which is shpping away, m order to 
thrust It, compact and undivided, into a present which it will create by enter¬ 
ing Rare, mdeed, are the moments when we are self-possessed to this extent 
It IS then that our actions are truly free Our feelmgof duration, I should say the actual 
comciding of ourself with itself admits of degrees But the more the fcolmg ^ deep 
and the coincidence complete, the more the life in which it replaces us absorbs in¬ 
tellectuality by transcending it The more we succeed in making ourselves conscious of 
our progress in pure duration, the more we feel the different parts of our being enter 
into each other, and our whole personahty concentrate m a point, or rather a shai^ 
edge, pressed against the future and cuttmg into it unceasingly It is m this that life 
and action are free ” 

This IS confirmed by Schopenhauer who observes (The World as 
Will and Idea) - 

• 

“All willing arises from want, therefore from deficiency, and therefore from 
suffering . Tlierefore so long as our consciousness is filled by our will, so long as we 
are given up to the throng of desires with their constant hopes and fears, so long as we 
are the subject of wilhng, we can never have lasting happiness nor peace But when 
some e-rtemal cause or inward disposition lifts us suddenly out of the endless stream 
of willing, delivers knowledge from the slavery of the will, the attention is no longer 
durected to the motives of willmg, but comprehends things free from their relation to 
the will, and thus observes them without personal mtererst, without subjectivity, 
purely objectively, gives itself entirely up to them so far as they are ideas, but not in 
so far as they are motives. Then all at once the peace which we were always seekmg, 
but which always fled from us on the former path of the desires, comes to us of its 
own accord, and it is well with us It is the painless state which Epicurus pnzed 
as the highest good and as the state of the gods, for we are for the moment set free 
from the miserable striving of the will, we keep the Sabbath of the penal servitude 
of wilhng, the wheel of Ixion stands still Whenever it discloses itself sud¬ 
denly to our view, it almost always succeeds in delivering us, though it may be only 
for a moment, from subjectivity, from the slavery of the will, and in raising us to the 
state of pure knowing This is why the man who is tormented by passion, or want, 
or care, is so suddenly revived, cheered, and restored by a single free glance mto 
nature, the storm of passion, the pressure of desire and fear, and all the miseries 
of willmg are then at once, and m a marvellous manner, calmed and appeased For 
at the moment at which, freed from will, we give ourselves up to pure wffl-less 
‘ knowmg, we pass into a world from which everything is absent that influenced our 
will and moved us so violently through it This freeing of knowledge lifts us whoHy 
and entirely away from all that,' as do sleep and dreams, happmess and unhappmess 
have disappeared, we are no longer mdividual, the mdividual is forgotten, we are only 
puresubject of knowledge, we are only that eye of the world which looks out from 
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all Iniowingr creatores, but which can become perfecfly free from the service oi wil 
in man alone Thus all d^erence of mdividuality so entirely disappears, that it k 
all the same whether the perceivmg eye belongs to a mighty kmg or to a wretchec 
beggar, for neither joy nor complmnmg can pass that boundary with us.” 

We need mention only one more instance, though an 3 ' number can 
be cited on the point It is furnished by the famous English poet. 
Lord Tennyson, who, in a lettei which he Wrote to Mr. B P. Blood, 
reports of himself as follows (see 'The Varieties of Religious Ex- 
peiience’ by William James).— 

“ I have never had any revelations through anaesthetics, but a kind of wakmg 
trance—this for lack of a better word—I have frequently had quite up from boyhood, 
when I have been all alone Ihis has come upon me through repeating my own name 
to myself silently, till all at once, at it were out of the mtensity of tiie consdonsne^ 
of mdividuahty, mdividnabty ’itself seemed to dissolve and fade away mto boundless 
being, and this not a confused state but the clearest, the surest of tiie surest, nttsiiy 
beyond words—where death was an almost laughable impossibility—the Joss of per- 
Eonahty (if so it were) seemmg no eicbnctioa bat the only true hfe I am ashamed 
of my feeble descnption. Have I not said the state is utterly beyond words ? ” 

Professor Tjmdall, in a letter, recalls Tennyson saying of this 
condition.— 

"ByGod Almighty’ there is no delusion m the matter’ It is no uehnlous 
ecsta^, but a state of transcendent wonder, associated with absolute clearness of 
mmd ” 

Such are the expressions of opinion of those who were not 
perfect Yogis and whose contemplative labours m the region of Life 
allowed them but an occasional peep behind the veil, but the true 
bliss of the blessedness of being, which may be expenenced m 
nirvana, has been declared to be beyond description; for no human 
language is designed to describe feelings, except by comparison, and 
bliss is absolutely incomparable 

Which, then, is more practical—the realization of happiness by 
following the great Tnrthamkaras who hav^attained it Themselves, 
or the pursuit of means which are, by their very nature, incapable 
of leadmg to the ideal in view ? The practical wisdom of the worldly 
wise IS clearly impracticable here, for it busies itself with the pursuit 
ofmeans which lead in a direction opposite to that in which lies the 
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deal dear to every heart It is the stupid opinions of a handful of 
gnorant men which are leading us into error in ignorance of our 
;rue ideal Let us determine to attain this ideal with half as much 
itrength of will as we put into our business, and see if its realization is 
lutside the pale of practicability or more practical than the realization 
)f our worldly ideals, money, fame, and the like When we sincerely 
ipply ourselves to the realization of the true ideal, we shall discover 
hat all the impracticability that seems to surround it lies only m 
he muddled heads of our counsellors, and, m no way, m the ideal 
tself 

The practical value of religion is to be judged not from the side 
)f a theoretical speculation of what its adoption leads men to give up, 
Dut in terms of the actual increase of power, knowledge and bliss 
vhich it bnngs to the soul As repeatedly pointed out ere this, 
he giving up is not of anything worth clinging to, but only of 
hose things and ideals which actually play havoc with the higher as- 
Duations of the soul As soon as the vision is sufficiently clarified 
to peiceive ‘the true side of life, of which the majority of men 
re Ignorant today, the idea of giving up will be recognized to be 
i process full of exhilaration and joy, since each act of giving up 
vill only go to make the soul more and more positive, and thus 
jring it a step neaier the goal of perfect knowledge, unending 
iliss, and infinite power Renunciation is a necessity with nature 
:rom which none can hope to escape If we do not renounce our 
weakening tendencies and attachments ourselves, Nature will, sooner 
ir later, compel us to do so perforce, m which case our anguish will 
3 e all the greater Against the forces of life nature arrays her tein- 
ile dragon of death, whose very thought is enough to strike terror m 
the biavest heart The clinging to the objects of the senses is, thus, 
:he creature of delusion ; they have to be given up, sooner or later 
[f we do not renounce them cheerfully, death will sure enough put 
m end to our enjoyment thereof. It is for us to decide whether we 
Jive them up ourselves, or let death tear us away from them In the 
)ne case, power and blessedness result for the soul, but, in the other, 
chere are only the lamentations and gnashing of the teeth, bom of 
impotent rage 
S9 
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Such being the case, it becomes 'necessary for every rational 
being to piepare hims'elf .for the final struggle with the dreaded 
foe—Death. The law of re-mcaination pioves, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that if we neglect 'the present opportunity which the 
human birth has thrown 'in our way, we might not get another 
chance for a long long time to come As the Scnptures teach, diffi¬ 
cult it is to obtain the human form, having obtained it, difficult 
it is to be born in the best enviionment for speedy progress; having 
been born even in the most suitable environment, difficult it is to 
acquire the truth, and having acquired it, difficult it is to put it 
into practice I Nothing avails when death comes to claim its victim ' 
Fiiends, relations, money, fame, authOiity, and the like, only go to 
make the parting all the more sorrowful Pool, indeed, is he who 
having obtained the human birth squanders away his time in the 
pursuit of the pleasures of the world, which ban never obtain for , 
the soul the bliss which it is hankenng after. 

Our statement about the advantages of birth m p. good familv 
needs<8 little elucidation There is a great deal of truth in it, since 
some men are so placed by the very circumstance of birth that they 
nre shved most of the trouble involved in the practice of renunciation 
This “will become quite obvious oh a comparison of the rules of conduct 
prer ailing in different communities For instance, he who is born 
in a family in which flesh and Wine are generally taken is at a greater 
disadvantage than one bom where only one of them is indulged in, 
and'the latter is less fortun'ate'than him who takes birth in a house¬ 
hold from which both are ngidly excluded, afe is the case with the 
Jamas Similarly, a man born in a community which possesses the 
most exact knowledge has ''decidedly better facilities of speedily 
acquiririg the truth than those of his brethren who are born else¬ 
where But'although it is not'in our power to undo'the effect of I 
the past lannaSf in SO far as It has brought about the preseht birth, J 
It IS possible to^dCstiby its remaining force by the acquisition of Right ] 
Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct—the three pnceless ‘ 
jewfels of the Jaina philosophy 

Terrible is the fate of those 'who not only are in ignorance of 
the real truth themselves, but who, also, convert others 'to ‘their 
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•enoneous views. The value of religion does not depend on the num- 
beisthat acknowledge its suptemacy. The whole world may be 
ignorant of truth, yet it is inconceivable that truth itself be any the 
woise for the Ignorance of men Numbere are only useful to him 
who has nothing better or higher to aim at than show Religion 
loses all its potency in the hands of those who onlv go about conveit- 
ing others to their views, but who otherwise care little for living it 
themselves The very nature of religion is opposed to such treat- 
' ment It is the system which undertakes to cure the soul of the 
spiritual breakdown, consequent on the absorption of the poison of 
ignoiance and evil karmas, and it is inconceivable how, without the 
'practising of iigid disciplinary austerities on the part of its followers, 
its case can differ from that of a quack whose sole interest lies m 
increasing the number of his patients, ii respective of the question 
•whether they are cuied of their ailments or not 

Jainism points out that the true Teacher must possess no less 
than eighteen divine qualifications, which aie enumerated on pages 60 
and 61 of Mr Warren’s “Jainism” The most prominent ones of 
these are — 

(1; complete eradication of lust, or sexual passion, 

(2) absolute freedom from'ignorance, m different language, most perfect know¬ 
ledge , 

(3) total abstention from dnnkmg, flesh-eatmg, killing, and other forms of/n msl 
(miuring others), and 

«■ (4) freedom from sleep, smce that would signify a gap m omniscience 

Bhagwan Mahaviia, the last great Tirthamkara, had all these 18 
qualifications in Him, and for that reason His great personality stands 
out, amongst the numerous company of pseudo saints and saviours, 
as that of the greatest Teacher the world has had during the last five 
and twenty centuries. We are not minimising the greatness of the other 
teachers by any means, since it is not our purpose to find fault with 
any religion, however backwaid, or insufficient But after the fullest 
possible credit is given to their lives, as described in their own books 
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It IS impossible to shut one’s eyes to the absence of most of the four 
piominent traits pointed out above. Jainism, indeed, goes still further 
and points out that its teaching does not include the worship of the 
Gieat Ones (the twenty-four Tirthamkaras) in any way These- 
Savioursare not the objects of worship, in any sense, but only the- 
living Models of Perfection which every soul must constantly keep 
before its mind For, as stated before, it is not idolatry, but ‘ ideal- 
atry,’ which Jainism inculcates, the realization of the fruit of which 
it assuies, in the fullest possible measure, to each and every soul, that 
cares to follow the Masters on the path 

Every soul, does not matter in what sphere of life it might bfr 
born, has the capacity to come into the realization of its own godly 
nature, and may do so by following the nght path This light path^ 
however, is not the ‘practical’ path of kings and millionaiies and 
other potentates of the world, but the path of Those who have fought 
and conquered Death and destiojed the demon of Darkness 

It should be pointed out here that with lefeience to the rules 
of Right Conduct Jainism divides the aspirants after liberation into- 
two distinct classes, namely, ascetics and laymen The former are- 
those noble-minded, high-souled beings who are deteimined to reach 
the goal by the shortest route of tapas (asceticism), but the latter 
aie the oidinary men of the woild, who, unable to keep pace with - 
then more advanced brethren, the sadhus or mums, seek, first of 
all, to perfect themselvesnn the preliminary discipline of the house¬ 
holder’s dharnia (religion), which is really the training ground foi 
the higher course. The rules of conduct laid down for the former 
class of souls are all characterised by the utmost severity of discipli¬ 
nary austerity, which no one desirous of the attainment of Godhood* 
can ignoie, but those meant for the guidance of ordinary men and 
women m the woild aie tempered to the capacities of their less evolv-^ 
ed souls Hence, conduct becoming a ^ravdka is forbidden to the 
' vmni, though it is only compatible with the steady progress of the 
soul, through succeeding incarnations Obviously, the rules of con¬ 
duct, if they are to raise our status, must be consistent with the 
laws of progress, so as to bnng out the best withm us This point 

IS constantly kept in view in Jainism Hence, the rigidity of moral 

* 
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discipline in the case of less evolved souls, is made to yield only to 
the extent to which it is compatible with the idea of steady progress 
For this reason, while strict celibacy is enjoined on the mum, the 
i>>ava7ca is required to lestrict his sexual passion to his mariied spouse, 
and may not gratify his lust with other women and ‘ slaves.’ As for 
slavery, Jainism has been its bitter opponent from the very beginning 
It does not tolerate even the bondage of animals and birds, to say 
nothing of men and women 

To conclude, the pioof of the theory of transmigration renders 
it necessary for man to readjust his existing notions of the important 
problems of life The belief that all will end once for all and for 
ever, in the cold embrace of mother earth, in the grave, is seen to be 
an absolutely unjustifiable one Man cannot now afford to take life 
indifferently Something more than a mere life of ‘ harmless ease,’ 
so fashionable in society, with all its well-meant chit-chat, picnics, 
tea parties and other forms of social intercourse, considered innocent 
fun, IS needed to be saved the anguish which will be the lot of the 
soul imbued with the notion of its identity with the body And much 
moie than the eradication of that pernicious belief is necessary to 
escape from the cycle of births and deaths altogether. Strenuous 
effort IS required to be made for the attainment of Godhood , vice 
and frivolity have to be given up one after another, and to be replaced 
by meditation and knowledge of the Self 

New light is thrown on the problem of ethics and morality by 
the doctrine of re-incarnation In all the numerous departments of 
science and commerce, as well as in all other walks of life, the path 
to" improvement is laid open along lines which are compatible with 
the highest and noblest aspirations of the soul When we regulate 
our conduct on truly spiritual lines, we shall find an easy solution 
of all those problems of modem times which have hitherto proved 
insoluble The contest between capital and labour, which has been 
growing keen for some time past, and for which no satisfactory 
remedy has been found as yet, is an instance in point. 

So long as people leave out of consideration the fact that the 
tables might be turned, and their own future incarnation might take 
place in the very class which they are now trying to keep down, 
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there is little chance of arnving at a conclusion which would jneld satis¬ 
faction to both the parties to the contest. At present, one side are 
eager to accumulate all the money they can, forgetting that it is 
neither, the end nor the means for the realization of bliss, but only a 
means for the procuring of those luxuries and accoutrements of 
voluptuous ‘ disease ’ so often mistaken for ‘ ease ’ The soul can 
neither carry with it its millions of crold and silver into the grave, nor 
avoid, with their aid, a tittle of the suffering which the path of 
mammon entails, nor, yet, can it claim its previous earthly wealth in 
a subsequent incarnatiiqn. The value of vast accumulations of money, 
in, our, own coffers, a very small poition of which v[ill suffice to lessen 
the.burden of some unfortunate creatuie, is, then, reduced to the satis¬ 
faction we feel in the idea of being considered rich by our neighbouis 
andfiiends Wlien we set against it the harm its acquisition—not 
alwayS(Strictly ip accord with the rigorous code of morals—does to the 
future peace of the soul, and lemember that we are just as much 
liable to be re-boi'n m the very position which we put ourselves in 
opposition to in the present life, it ceases to possess even the feeble 
satisfaction which the notion of importance in the eyes of our friends 
and neighbours may be deemed to yield Its pioper use will, then, 
be confined to the providing of the necessaries of life foi the family 
and for such other purposes as will advance the cause of the soul 
When the value of money is estimated in the light of the above 
observations, and full allowance is made for the consequences which 
rnust redound on the soul in case of a disiegaid of the true teaching 
of religion, it 'becomes perfectly clear that all our endeavours to keep 
down ceirtain classes of men are decidedly harmful to oui own in¬ 
terests The same observations apply to politics. The idea of nation¬ 
ality is only, on the surface of consciousness, for the transmigrating 
soul all nations aie alike, and the man who in one incarnation is born 
[jpurope, may, in the^very next one, appeal, in a Hindu body, in Hin- 
dusjtan^ The ty,rant may take birth in the nation or family of the victim 
of his tyranny, and the bomb-thrower, among thqse, whom he now 
despises IS^ay, the one may, be, nowr persecuting his.own kinsmen— 
even pai;ents—a past birth, just as,the other may be blowing, up 
l|he, reinearniated, bpfJies of those ly-ho were, near lelatipns m spm,e 
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previous life Those who are now ruling the destinies of men, 
and who pay no heed to the; distress their tyrannical acts cause, 
directly,, or mdiiectlyi among the weaker nations of the world, and 
all those who, in any way, tyrannize- over their fellow-beings, may 
some day have to groan under the ngor of the very laws which 
they are now making, for keeping down those whom they regard as 
created solely for-the purpose of being insulted and kicked by them >- 

The law of karma is no respecter of personality , it does not 
distinguish between the peer and the peasant, the cat and the king, 
01 the rustic and the civilian It only takes into account the qualitj’’ 
of active goodness in the soul, and though its mills grind slowly, they 
gi’ind exceedingly small 

To sum up the doctrine of re-birth, by whatever name it 
might be known, whether metempsychosis, le-mcarnation or any 
other, IS an indisputable proposition of philosophy, and rests on the 
solid foundation of the indestructibility of souls, so that being eternal 
and, therefore, also, uncreated, they must have existed in some form 
or other in the past Furthermore, miracles being inadmissible in 
science, the present incarnations of the souls now hvingin the world 
cannot all have been determined by anything in the nature of a 
lawless occurrence, but must be due to a law, oi laws, which are 
concerned in the shaping of our destinies The fact is that the souls 
are wrapped, so to speak, in two invisible inner sheaths which con¬ 
stitute the vehicle of transmigration, regulating their re-births and 
determining their circumstances, environments and conditions All 
that a living being undergoes, all that he feels, and all that he ex- 
periences, is m consequence of his own actions in the past, even 
health and vitality depending, m the first instance, on the forces 
residing in the very constitution, which he has brought over from a 
previous life 

As for working off the effects of karmas, we may anticipate the 
next chapter to a certain extent and say that no one whose being is a 
continuing source of affliction and ill-luck to other living beings, 
especially to weaker souls, can ever hope to rise to that high and 
sublime status which is unattainable except by those who are the 
most merciful and compassionate What misfortune can be too 
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great, v?hat calamity too severe, for him who separates the flesh of 
poor confiding animals from their bones, so that he'and his fnends 
might emulate Epicure for one passing moment at their meal ? We 
would cry out immediately if a pin pricked us; but we have no 
thought for the extreme agony which we inflict on another soul 
when teaiing off its flesh fiom its limbs, as if it had no right even 
to its own body' Abject slaves to the senses, we should pause and 
consider where the love of flesh is dragging us to ? Aht 7 n^ is the first 
and the foremost qualification foi progress on the path, that takes us 
out of this terrible legion of births and deaths to the land of Ever¬ 
lasting Glory and Joy and Immortality. The path might, no doubt, 
appear to be thorny and uphill m the first instance, but he who per- 
seveies shall discover, ere long, that it appears so only to keep off 
undesiiable intruders, and that, in reality and truth, it is full of life 
and 3oy for the soul. 

As regards the association of the soul with its outer body of 
gross matter, that is determined by what is known as ayuh hai ma, 
on the exhaustion of which it must come to an end in due course of 
time, sooner or later Short of this, the power of the soul to avoid 
sickness, old age and even premature death is practically unlimited 
though even this is liable to be affected by the past karmas of an 
individual, appearing in the form of the proverbial slip between the 
cup and the lip ’ 



CHAPTER XIII 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF GODS 

“The worshipping of the feet of the Deva of devas, the bestower of the desired 
good and the consumer of Cupid’s shafts, is the remover of all kinds of pam, for 
this reason it should be performed reverently every day ’’—The Ratna Karanda 
Sravakachara 

" Whoever turns himself mto a jewel-case e, an abiding place] of faultless 
Wisdom, Faith and Conduct, to him comes success m all his undertakings in the three 
worlds, like a woman eager to join her lord ’’—Ibid * 

There can be no denying the fact that no one who does not know 
the method of doing a thing is ever likely to be successful in his 
undertaking to accomplish its doing The man who would bake his 
bread, for instance, must know precisely what bread is made of, as 
well as the exact method of making and baking it And the know¬ 
ledge that is useful is not of the metaphysical type—a general dis- 
<jourse on food, cookery, bread, buns and the like—but of the specific 
properties of the ingredients of which bread is made, and of the detail 
•of the process, that is, of the steps to be taken and of the ordei in 
which they are to be taken. For the man who is ignorant of the specific 
propel ties of flour and water might proceed to make his bread with 
such things as gun-powder and picne acid, while he who is unwaie 
of the exact order or process, pour down his flour and water into the 
oven, instead of mixing them together in the first instance Now, it is 
obvious that the result would be nothing short of an unmitigated 
calamity in either case The acquisition of scientific knowledge, con¬ 
necting the individual effort with the goal m view, by a senes of steps 
each of which carries one nearer the end'than the one preceding it, 
IS therefore, an absolute necessity, if we are to succeed in our under¬ 
takings There is no exception to this rule, even spiritual progress 
falling within its scope, as must be evident to the reader by this time 

' The path of Jinas (Conquerors, t e , Gods) is the scientific path, 
and consists in the doing of the right thing at the right moment. 
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It IS constituted by the confluence of the three streams—Right Faith, 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct—which conjointly, but not sep¬ 
arately, wash off the impurities of sin and carry the soul to the Temple 
of Dmmty in Nirvana, installing it op the pedestal of everlasting glory 
among Gods 

Of the three constituents of the ‘ path;’ Right Faith has its eye 
constantly fixed on the great Ideal of Perfection and Bliss, and never 
loses sight of it for a moment Its function is to determine the 
direction of individual activity in the right way, pi eventing it flora 
becoming self-destructive Faith is, like the man at the helm, always 
diiecting and guiding the barge of life, in storm or m calm, to the 
looked for Haven of Freedom and Rest He whose heart is not 
chastened by Right Faith is like the rudderless ship which is soon 
dashed to pieces against rocks, for want of pioper guidance and 
contiol. The'necessity for Right Faith is fully obvious froin the fact 
that people only live up to their beliefs 

JRight Knowledge IS the detailed knowledge of the process of 
self-realization'Without which nothing but confusion can be expected 
as a result of action It is the chait which is intended to furnish an 
accuiate description of the path to be traveised, of the obstacles to be 
encountered on the way and of the means to be adopted to steer clear 
of them As no one who has not provided himself with such a chart 
is ever expected to take his boat successfully acioss an ocean, so is 
not the soul that is not provided with Right Knowledge even likely to 
land in safety at Nirvana 

(Right Conduct is' the third essential of success since without 
the dmng of the right thing at the right moment no desired results 
can ever be achieved by any one ^f Right Faith is the properly 
directed ludder and Right Knowledge the chart of navigation in the 
Ocean of Transmigration, Right Conduct is the force which actually 
piopels the baige of being Havenward ^ 

The scientific validity of these three constituents of the ‘Path,’ 
called raina trai (tnple jewel) by the Jama acharyas, may be further 
judged by the fact that it is simply inconceivable how success can 
possibly crown our endeavours wheie all or any one of them is- 
wanting 
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Taken singly. Eight Faith only opens the outlook of ilife to 
. embiace the highest good» Right Knowledge is merely the diagram 
of the action to be performed, while Right Conduct is simply in¬ 
conceivable in, the absence of Faith and Knowledge of the righJ 
sort I Just as he who would bake his bread must believe in his heart 
of heaits that it is capable of being baked, must learn the piocess 
of baking it, and must also actually exeit himself for its baking, so 
must he who would have Dame. Success fly to embrace him on 
the spiritual ‘ path ’ acquire the ralna trai of Right Faith, Right 
Knowledge and Right Conduct, in the fiist instance ) 

The faith to be acquired means belief in the infallibility 
and truth of the doctiine of Jinas, the teaching of the Holy Ones 
who attained to perfection with its aid An unwavenng mental assent 
IS what IS implied by the woid With respect to its quality, faith 
grounded on knowledge is by far the best foim of faith, but even 
belief induced by will will do This comes about by acting as if the 
state of belief, to be induced, were true irrespective of its verification 
by reason In the fulness of time, the assumed attitude will become, 
as It were, a habit, oi emotion, and will possess all the characteristics 
of belief based on knowledge, and knowledge itself will arise from 
it in due course Prof James maintains — 

“ Nature sometunes, and indeed not very infrequently, produces instantaneous 
conversions for us She suddenly puts us in an active connection with objects of which 
she had till then left us cold * I realize for the first time,’ we then say, ‘what that 
means ’ ' This happens often with moral propositions We have often heaid them , 
but now they shoot mto our lives , they move us, we feel their living force Such 
mstantaneous behefs are truly enough not to be achieved by will But qradually 
our will can lead us to the same results by a very sunple method we need only tn 
cold hlood' act as i/ the thing in question were real, and keep acting as if it were 
real, and it will infallibly end by groiouig into such a connection with our life that 
it will bpcome real It,will becom,e so kmt with habit and emotion that our mterests in 
it will be those which characterise, bjehef Those to whom ‘ God ’ and ‘ Duty t are 
now mere names can make them much more than that, if they make a little sacrifice 
to them every day 

The last sentence in the passage quoted leans towards bhakh, and 
furnishes sound ai’gunaent in favour of ‘ idolatry ’ within the limits laid 
dovvn by. us, elsewhere Right Faith being acquired, \t should be- 
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reinforced by Right Knowledge, to be derived from study and medita¬ 
tion in conjunction with the reading ois^stias (scriptures) Right 
Knowledge means knowledge which leads to and is indispensable for 
tfie attainment of mokska, it is the knowledge of subjects (iativas) 
which have the most immediate bearing on the attainment of the object 
in view. The tattvas are seven in number, and naturally arise m a 
•scientific treatment of the subject The aim is to obtain freedom fiom 
the mancipation of sin, which must consist of leal bonds if it can 
hold us down in captivity How to break these bonds ’—then, is 
the real problem, which is logically resolvable into the following seven 
points, namely, 

(1) the natuie of that which is to be freed—whether it is such 
as can be freed from its bonds ’ 

(2) the nature of the substance of which the chains of bondage are 
composed , 

(3) how does the second substance approach the first ’ 

(4) how are the bonds forged, also what kind of bonds are they 
which are to be destroyed ’ 

(5) in what way can we stop the foiging of fresh bonds ? 

(6) how to destroy those actually existing now ? and 

(7) what will be the nature of the condition resulting from ^ the 
destruction of the bonds ? 

Such are the ultimate principles of Right Knowledge , they are 
called tattvas because no soul desirous of its welfare can afford to re¬ 
main Ignorant of them In different language, the jiva that does not 
know them knows nothing worth knowing, though he may have mas¬ 
tered all the worldly sciences and arts and other departments of 
knowledge In the technical language of the Jama Siddhanta, these 
seven essentials of Right Knowledge are known as (1) jvoa, (2) ajiva, 
(3; asrava (inflow of matter into the soul), (4) bandha (bondage), 
(6) samvara (cessation of asrava), (6) nirjara (destruction of existing 
bonds), and (7) malsha (liberation) The whole teaching of the Holy 
Siddhanta as to the nature of Right Knowledge may be tersely sum¬ 
med up in the following sentence, with the small numerals placed on 
‘ appropriate words to emphasize the * the is held in the 

clutches of ajiva^ which flows’ towards it, and assumes the form of 
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bonds' , the stoppage"' of the inflow and the destruction" of the exist¬ 
ing bonds lesult m the attainment of salvation or libeiation, ’ the 
highest conceivable foim of good ^ 

As to the nature of the taftvas, we are already sufficiently familiar 
ith the first two and the last, but the others need explanation To 
begin with (isiava, the fiist thing to grasp is that theie can be no 
bondage of puie mental abstiactions, oi purely wordy concepts , the 
svord signifies some kind of real fetters, not, indeed, consisting m 
2hams of iron, but of some veiy subtle and fine kind of matter It 
s well to know that nothing but force, in some form or other, is 
rapable of exercising restraint oi of holding living beings in the condi¬ 
tion of captivity, and that no kind of foice is conceivable apart from 
a substance of some kind or other The bondage of the soul must, 
Lheiefore, be the bondage of matter, the only substance which is 
known to enter into inteiaction wnth souls, and the obtainmentof 
tieedom must consequently imply the removal of the particles of this 
foieign material from the constitution of the ego 

As foi the principle of interaction between spirit and matter, 
ibservation shows that the soul is liable to be affected, agreeably or 
atherwuse, by all kinds of actions, mental, physical and those concern¬ 
’d wMth speech But befoie the soul can be affected by them it is 
necessary that they should produce a modification of its substance, 
that IS, a characteiistic change in the state of its feeling-consciousness 
But, since no modification of the feelmg-consciousness is possible or 
conceivable in the absence of a material agent reaching and making 
a deep impression on it, it is certain that matter must be flowing to¬ 
wards the soul with every thought, word and deed, modifying its 
condition and affecting its states For it is obvious that apart 
from matter there is no other substance to enter into interaction with 
spirit, whence it follows that matter flows towards the soul with everv 
action of the mind and body, including the articulation of sounds and 
woids, i e , speech 

The first great law of interaction between spirit and mattei, 
accordingly, may be laid down as follows all actions of embodied - 
living beings, whether mental, or physical, including speech, aie - 
accompanied by an influx of matter towaids the soul 
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It should, however, be noted in this connection that our 
first law of interaction only concerns the process of influx which- 
accompanies every action ; it has no concern with the further questior 
whether an impression be made on the soul, since that depends on the 
question whether it be attentive to the incoming stimulus. It is com¬ 
mon experience that we fail to notice even the taste of food in the 
mouth whenever attention is deeply engiossed elsewhere . The phi*- 
siology of taste indicates that while the bulk of food passes into the 
stomach through the gullet, some fine particles of its relish reach the 
soul thiough the glands of taste and the neives connected with them, 
enabling it to ‘ feel ’ and enjov the properties of each morsel But 
these relish pai tides must be theie all the same whether the soul 
attend to them oi not It would follow fiom this that the relish of 
taste IS an affection of the ego which lesults from a more intimate 
contact with the pai tides of mattei than meie co-existence, or 
coming together, in a place, and that attention acts as the hand¬ 
maid of the soul who ushers affeient sti7mch into the presence 
other mistress Jloreover, since attention alwajs implies interest, 
whethei it indicate the merest wish to know oi the most passionate 
longing to embrace, it fill ther follows that the union, or fusion, of 
spuit and matter cannot take place unless the soul be first thrown 
into an attitude of desire Itself a dynamic force or substance by 
nature, the quality of soul’s rhythm is affected by the entertainment 
of desire, and it is consequentlj exposed to the influx of the particles 
of matter which readily combine with it, limiting its functions in 
different wais Our second law of interaction between spirit and 
matter raav now be formulated as follows the fusion of spirit and 
matter docs not take place except where the soul is thrown into a 
condi tio n of expectan cy, or desire, t c, weakness ’ 

It IS a corollarj* to this that the'giving up of desires^which 
ptodiice the condition of weakness in the soul must necessarily bnng 
about its liberation from the thraldom of rhatter,. also called the 
bondageof 7 or/wa, on account of Aa? was being the primary causes of 
the material influx and handha 

As regards the qualitj of bandha, the rale appears to be that the 
stronger the desire the deeper the penetration of the particles of 
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matter and the closer the union between them and the soul, so that 
thewoi-st foims of bondage lesultfrom the worst types of desu-es 
Kow, desire principally assumes four different intensities and appears 
as greed, deceit, pride and anger Gieed,» it will be seen, is but 
another woid foi desiie, to gratify which one resorts to deceit, and 
pnde aiises fiom the possession of what is desirable, while anger 
blazes up in consequence of being foiled m an endeavour to secuie 
an ob3ect of desiie, or fiom wounded pnde These four kinds of 
passions, thus, are the main causes of bondage, so that the strength 
and ‘ thickness,’ and, consequently, the duration of the karmic chains 
also actually depend on the degree of their intensity Besides these 
powerful passions, , desire also takes the form of 3 okmg, attachment, 
aversion grief, fear and disgust, as well as of the three kinds of 
sex-passion peculiar to the three sexes, the male, the female and the 
neuter These aie called the nine no-ka’iayas, and are all potent 
causes of bondage 

So much for the duration and strength, i e , malignity or virulence 
of the forces of Icnrma As lOgaids the quantity of matter which 
enters into union with the soul, that obviously depends on the actions 
perfoimed by the individual, since material influx only follows upon 
the three kinds of activities, mental, phvsical and lingual or vocal So 
far as the different kinds of kai-mas are concerned, they all cleaily 
lesult from the material influx, because they are, in their real natuie, 
only so many different kinds of forces, which, as already observed, 
cannot be imagined to be altogether immaterial We may now 
formulate the third great law of interaction between spirit and matter 
thus the quantity of the material of our bondage and the variety of 
karmic bonds depend on the working of the three channels o f 
activity, namely, the mind, speech, and body, but their dmation and 
strength, or malignity, aie determined by the intensity of passion s 
and desires of the soul 

The next thing to understand in this connection is the effect of 
the action of matter on the soul. We have said that the fusion of spirit 
and matter results in the bondage of the^soul This isliterally true, for 
the union of substances always tends to limit their natural functions, 
though new properties and faculties arise m consequence of it As 
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hydrogen and oxygen, which are gaseous by nature, aie robbed of 
theii natural ‘freedom,’ %e, of their gaseous nature, by combining 
with each othei in the form of water, so does the soul become crippled, 
in respect of its natural functions in consequence of its union with 
matter This is the bondage, meaning, as it does the suspension and 
vitiation of the natural functions and properties of the soul-substance 
which are held in check foi the time being 

Obseivation shows that the soul involved in the cycle of trans- 
migiation is unable to enjoy its natural perfection in respect of know¬ 
ledge, perception and happiness, which, theiefore, must be held in 
abeyance by the forces arising fiom its fusion with matter But since 
the fusion with matter is dependent on individual activity, they cannot 
but be the forces engendered by one’s own actions 'We thus get three 
kinds of Ttarmas, namely, those wtiieh obstruct knowledge, those that 
interfere with perception, and those that contiol the experiencing of 
pleasuie and pain 

/ 

In addition to these, observation also proves the existence of a 
force which stands in the way of the acquisition of Right Faith This 
corapiises two distinct types of energies . those which interfere with 
the acquisition of Right Faith itself, and those that debar one from 
putting It into practice 

Separate places must also be allotted to the force which detei mines 
the duration of the association of the soul with its physical body, and 
to the energies responsible for the making of the different bodies 
and their limbs The status—descent, lineage and the like—which 
really depends on the ‘ womb ’ into which the ego is attracted by 
the operation of the forces of chemical affinity and magnetism re¬ 
siding m its two inner bodies, the A'o; uiana and the taijasa, is also- 
the outcome of a distinct type of energy, and must, ior that reason, 
be treated as a class by itself Lastly, souls aie also observed to differ 
from one another in respect of physical prowess and the power to 
achieve what is desirable and desired There are several kinds of 

* Cf “Thesupreme cause of lack of knowledge' is the flesh and intimate 
assoaahon with the flesh “ (Philo Judaeus, quoted la Philo’s Contribution to Behgion, 
bj H A A Kennedj, p 90) 
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energy which limit the powers and effectiveness of the soul, and they 
form a class by themselves. 

We thus have the eight principal kinds of Itarmas which, for 
facility of reference, are technically known as 

(1) Jnana'oOrmiya (from jnana, knowledge, and avarana, a cover 

or obstruction); 

(2) Daidanavaramya (perception-obstructing), 

(3) k edaniya, which regulate the experiences of pleasure and 

pain, 

<4) Mohaniya, which is of two kinds. 

1 dar^ana-moliamya (dars‘awa=faith, and ^no^an^l/a=infatua¬ 
tion, hence the infatuations ranged against Right Faith), 
and 

ii chantra-mohamya (c/ionira=conduct), which prevents one’s 
living up to one’s faith, 

(5) Ayah (age, longevity), 

(6) Nama, which is responsible for the work of organising different 

bodies and bodily limbs , 

(7' Gotra, which determines descent, lineage, and the like; 
and 

(8) Antdraya (from aya, to come or stand, and aniara, between), 
which prevents effectiveness and interferes with energy 
in geneial 

These aie the mam kinds of forces engendered by individual 
actions The Jama Siddhanta subdivides them again into one hun¬ 
dred and forty-eight minor types which may be studied with the aid 
of the other' works on the subject It is, however, important to 
note here tliat the eight kinds of Ttarmas are divisible into two mam 
types, the gliatiya, and the aghaHya, of which the former comprises 
the first, second, fourth and eighth classes described above, and the 
latter, the remaining four 

The reason for the distinction lies in the fact that while the former 

actually affect and interfere with the natural attributes and properties 
of the soul, the latter are mainly concerned with its environments, 
•surroundings and bodies Hence are the former known as ghatiya 
■which means mimical, and the latter, aghHiya'ia—not+glMiya). 

40 
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The ghahya may fuithei be divided into (a) those that are directlr 
controllable by the soul, and (6) those which are not so controllable, 
but which can be affected indirectly through those of the class (o). 
The different kinds of eneigies falling under the Mohaniya group al^ 
belong to the class (a), because they may be directly destroyed by self- 
lestiaint and exertion on the part of the soul The following classi¬ 
fication of l.ai mas tends to facilitate the study of the subject and 
will be found useful by those who are not familiar with it 


Ej^rma 

I 

-^ 

Ghattua Aghahya 


Veiamya Ayuh 2!ama Goira 

-- 


Those that are directly control¬ 
lable by the soul (a) 


Mcliamva 

_I 


Those that cannot be so control¬ 
led (h) 

r—’—n-1 

Jnanavarantya Darsanataramya Antarayer 


Darsana-mohaniya 


Chariira-mohamva 
1 


3ftthyatta 

(falsehood) 


Samyaq-mtihyafva 
(mixed true and 
folse behefs) 


I 


Samyalfva (right faith tinged mth 
superstition) 


Kasayas (passions) 


No-kasayas 


r - 

Anger 


Pride 


Deceit 


Greed 


Joking Attach Aversion Gnef Fear 
ment 


I 1 1 ■> 

Disgust Male sex Female sex Neuter' 


passion passion 


sex 

passion^ 


We can now understand, to some extent, the ramifications of 
the diverse kinds of foices operating on the ego Different kinds of 
energies, called T^ai ma prdkriiis, m the literature of Jainism, form. 
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lound him a veritable network of forces which have to be destroyed 
before salvation can be attained , The jvoa is entangled in this 
network of his Tcarmas, and wanders about under their influence 
in all sorts of conditions of life in the world experiencing 
pleasuie and p4in in the course of his wanderings He is the 
pilgiim who has to free himself from the attachments of the woild 
to leach the holy Shrine of his own Divinity. Till perfection is 
attained, he lemaips in the clutches of destiny, of which he is himself 
the author, and, consequently, liable to changes of forms and states, 
that IS, biiths and deaths Different kinds of Itarmic forces drag 
him about in the world, in different forms, giving nse to different 
experiences in the course of transmigration 

The jtva IS the greatest living force in himself and not liable, 
by nature, to be influenced by any other force, or forces, but he 
becomes vulneiable by his own inclinations, longings and desires 
Hence, it is his own longings for the things of the world which go 
to weaken his native vigour, and bind him down hand and foot with 
the chords of ia? ma ' His free nature is, however, constantly at war 
with his evil inclinations and pursuits Thus, there rages a constant 
battle m the field of action, the physical body, between the natural 
qualities of the soul and the forces of karma, m which the 
scale sometimes turns in favour of the jiva, but mostly against him. 
The powers of the soul are diminished by the struggle raging in its 
own house Thus arise the different kinds of disabilities which Jainism 
points out, and which constitute the bondage that is holding us down 
in captivity. 

It IS this bondage to which Jesus in the Bible referred when he 
said *— 

“ And ye shall kno\v the truth, and the truth shall make you free (^phn vui 32 ) 

The fictitious discourse recorded m the verses that follow this 
dynamic truth was only designed to furnish a hint to the thoughtful 
' as to the nature of the bondage referred to The impoitant verses 
bearing on the point are reproduced below — 

33 They answered him, we be Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage to 
any man how sayest thou, ye shall be made free ’ 
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34 " Jesus answered them,'Venly, venly, I say unto you, whosoever committeth 
sin IS the servant of sin 

35 “ And the servant abideth not m the house for ever but the son abideth 

ever 

36 “ K the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed ” 

If we are to construe these verses coirectly, we must first 
endeavour to find out the truth each of them lays down Careful 
reflection will show that the 34th is intended to settle the question 
raised in the 33rd—whether the bondage meant national or political 
subjugation ? The answer is plain: it is the servitude of sm that is 
meant, not national captivity. In the 35th verse a distinction is made 
between the conditions of servitude and Sonship, the former of which 
IS pronounced to be terminable, but the latter eternal The 36th 
finally lays down that true freedom from all kinds of bonds—note 
the force of ‘ indeed' after 'fiee’—can only be conferred by the Son 
who IS to abide foi ever. Now, we already know what the woid 
* Son ’ signifies in the mouth of Jesus—the soul that has inherited 
the status and glory of God. Thus if we put down our conclusions 
categorically, we get, 

1 that the word bondage m religion means the servitude or 
thraldom of sm, 

2 that this thraldom is not everlasting, but the condition of 
Sonship IS eternal, and 

3 that the soul obtains true freedom only when it acquires the 
status of the Son 

These propositions are fully in harmony with the teaching of 
Jainism, and onh reproduce three of the most fundamental truths of 
religion They are not exhaustive of the why and the wherefore of the 
doctrine of transmigration, but were only intended as a hint to the 
wise Let the reader ask himself as to what is meant by sm, and he 
will soon perceive that there can be no being or substance corresponding 
to the term It is a mere word, and were we to search for it from 
now till the Judgment Day, it is certain that it \\ ill always remain 
what itis todaj—a pure wordy abstraction The truth is'that sm only 
convei-sthe idea of wrong-doing, there being no concrete being or 
thing to correspond to it m nature The bondage of sin, thus, is 
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clearly the thraldom of actions, ie., lamias Cactions or deeds), which 
IS to be shaken off to bring the state of “ Sonship ” into manifesta¬ 
tion 

Now, if the leader will further pursue the theme, and enquire how 
the soul can be bound by its acts, he will not be long in coming to the 
conclusions which have been already established in this chapter 
regarding the nature of asrata and handha. For there can be no 
binding of real, subsisting beings or things with mere imaginary 
notions, or by puie ideas and words. A force is needed for the 
purpose, and no force is conceivable apart from a substance of some 
kind or other. It is here that the utter inadequacy of all the non- 
Jaina sj stems, without a single exception, may be clearly perceived, 
foi while some have pure woids, illusion, maya and the like, to bind the 
soul with, others vaguely talk of desire, and others again of such 
generalities as lartna, action, sin, and iaqdir (destiny or fate). The 
importance of scientific knowledge has been pointed out by us in the 
Jjeginning of the present chapter, and it is clear that vague gener¬ 
alities are wholly responsible for the amount of confusion which has 
pre\ ailed in theological circles hitherto 

It is not likely that a man would now be found to insist on 
interpreting the word Son to mean Jesus of Nazareth in the 36th 
verse of the 8th chapter of John, but should one venture to entertain 
that supposition, it would be well to remember that no one can help 
another in the spiritual region, except to the extent of pointing out the 
way for obtaining release from the turmoils of the samsara. And the 
case is nowise altered by our individual beliefs, for the laws of nature 
aie not dependent on the whims of men and other higher or lower 
beings, but work independently of them Hence, when people say 
that it is more comforting to believe that some one else will, out of 
giace, do the needful for them, they lull themselves into false 
security and allow themselves to fall asleep on the verge of an in¬ 
nocent-looking volcano whose apparent quietness is soon to be changed 
into a sudden outburst of destructiveness It is a corollary to be 
deduced from the spintual laws already described that the ^bondage 
of the soul cannot possibly be terminated by any agency outside its 
owd self The reason for this is to be found in the fact that no one 
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can possibly conttol the desires of another, which being the causes of the 
fusion of spirit and mattei, must continue to produce their effects 
so long as they exist j 

V Surely, it is but common sense to say that unless we ouiselves 
desist from the doing of evil and banish it from oui heaits no one 
else can do it for us from without; and it is legitimate to infer 
that the forces which are set in motion by our own actions must 
remain operative and produce their appiopriate lesults unless 
their causation is stopped and destro.ved. Not onlyis the natural 
law opposed to the idea of redemption by the favour of another, but 
also not one instance can be cited of a man who may be said to have 
reached nirvana that way. 

{The effect of desire on the constitution of the soul is to make 
it * negative,’ opening its poies, as it were, through which penetiates 
the poison of sin It is this negative condition which is to be chang¬ 
ed before redemption can be had, for in consequence of it the soul 
constantly draws the material of karma (teimed larma'pudgala) untO" 
Itself, acting like a magnet^ A change of intention, theiefoie is the 
main thing to be effected, but this is not possible except where the 
soul exerts itself in the right way, since no one can change the 
evil intention of another This is why Jesus is seen in the Bible to 
be constantly lepeatmg, in one form or another, the old injunction 
imparted, expressly or by necessary implication, by every Saviour 
before him. 

“ And why caD ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the thmgs which I say 
(Luke VI 46 ) 

So far as the harmful consequences of evil intention are con¬ 
cerned, the Bible correctly points out the principle that ^every one 
who looks at a woman with lust is as guilty as if he had committed 
adultery with her ^This is made perfectly clear by the principle 
of asrava (influx), which follows alike upon thought and word and 
deed. 

With respect to bandha, it must be fully evident now that no 
^ outside agency is needed to fasten the coils of servitude on the 
soul The fruit of action is secured to its author directly it is pei> 
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formed, and the process is carried on all along throughout life 
There is no room for the interference of a superhuman magistrate or 
judge in this, even if one could be found able to perfoim and willing 
to be bothered by such a bootless duty, or task, for all eternity The 
argument that because our hirmas are jara, that is, unintelli¬ 
gent, therefoie, they cannot themselves determine the punishment 
or reward which is deserved by us, is altogether unscientific and 
devoid of force , for in the realm of the natural law such determina¬ 
tion IS not dependent on an adjudication by a magi strate or judge, 
but on the pioperties of substances. The man who lies is punished 
by nature with as uneiiing a judgment as he who puts his hand on 
fire, or he who sitting on the trunk of a tree cuts down its root 
If the awaid of punishment in the last two cases be the result of 
the decree of a god, sitting, with the scales of Justice in his hands, 
in some high heaven or other, and constantly engaged in determining 
the rewards and punishments for living beings, he must be deemed 
to be guided in the discharge of his judicial function by the scientist 
who can tell beforehand the precise consequences of these acts And, 
if it be a fact that the reward and punishment in these cases aie not 
meted out by any human or super-human agency, what is our author¬ 
ity for ascribing the fruition of other karmas to the decree of a calculat¬ 
ing and judging divinity ’ Not only is there no such judicial agency 
to be found anywheie in nature, but the necessity for its existence 
IS also absolutely counter-indicated by the facts of obseivation ^or 
j the same natural law which determines that the hand which is placed 
on fire should be burnt, and that the hatchet that strikes at the root of 
the tree should be the instrument of punishment to its owner seated on 
tne trunk, the same law which promulgates these decrees, we say, 
also declares that the man who denies what he has seen with his eyes 
should be deprived of his vision in the life to come There is no dark 
mysticism implied in this , on the contrary, the punishment indicated 
IS directly traceable to natural causation, for the formation of all bodily 
limbs, including the organs of vision, being the effect of the operation 
ot energies residing in the karmana body of the soul, it is but natural 
that the organs to be formed must undergo appropriate modification 
where the forces responsible for their manufacturing are themselves 
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modified by individual actions Now, when a person denies the 
evidence of his senses, e.g , the existence of a thing which is lying 
before him, he is forced to keep his eyes turned away from it as far 
as possible, to avoid his gaze falling on it The result is that his eyes 
are forced into an unnatural and strained attitude, in consequence 
of which the infiux of matter is diverted from its natural course, its 
particles finding lodgment in places not intended for them in the 
normal course of things This leads to a decrement or clogging of 
certain parts of the innermost vestment of the soul and to an excessive 
tumefaction of certain others, with the result that when the organiz¬ 
ing energies of the system become active again to manufacture a new 
organism, the abnormalities prevailing in the consttluiion of the soul 
do not admit of the organs of vision being made m the natural way 
This IS why he who endeavours to deceive another ends, though quite 
unconsciously, by throwing dust into his own eyes This one instance 
suffices to demonstrate the working of the principle of causality in the 
region of karma,, and shows its independence of all human and divine 
interference 

We must now proceed to a consideration of the fifth tatlva, namelv, 
santvara, which means the stoppage of the influx Sanivara is neces¬ 
sary, because no progress is possible where the fresh influx of sin is 
not brought to a stop in the fust instance As an enemy that has taken 
possession of one’s house cannot be destroyed till the doors and win¬ 
dows through which his reinforcements are pouring in be effectively 
barred against them, so can we not destroy the forces of our karmas 
without first of all closing the inlets of asrava against sin ^ The 
channels to be closed are the three passages of the mind, speecfi and 
the body, and the bolt with which they can be effectively fastened is 
that of desirelessness,^ that implies the changing of the attitude of 
negativity on the part^of the soul The course of conduct prescribed 
for effecting the desired change comprises sundry rules of conduct, 
falling under the seven heads detailed below 

I Vows, namely, 

1 abstinence from injunng living beings, 

2 desisting from falsehood 

3 refraining from theft, 
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4 control of sex-passion, and 

5 indifference to worldly goods. 

11. Saimtis (diligence in movement to avoid iniuring insect' 
life) in respect of 


1. walking, 

2 speech, 

8 food, 

4 handling things, and 
5. disposal of excretions 

III. Rules of dharma (pietvj, comprising, 


1. forgiveness, 

2. humility 

3. honesty, 

4 truthfulness, 

5 non-covetousness 

6 self-control, 

7 asceticism, 

8 renunciation 
9. self-denial and 

10 chastity (celibacy) 


( all qualified bj the vord 
f uitaim, meaning sainth, 

I excellent, or commendable 


! 
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IV Gupiis, or control of the 
1 mind, 

2. speech, and 
3 bodj^ 

V. Meditation on 

1 the transitoriness of the world, 

2 the want of a protector of souls 

3 the pain and suffeiing' implied m transmigration, 

4 the inability of another to share one’s suffering 

and sorrow, 

5 the disinction between the body and the soul, 

6 the filthiness of the body, 

7. 1 

S }• the nature of asi ava, samvara and »i> jara tattvas, 

9 J 

JO the form and divisions of the universe and the nature 
of the conditions prevailing in the different 
regions—heavens, hells and the like, 

11. the ejctreme difficulty of obtaining the human birth, and 

12. the nature of dharma (religion), 

VI. Endurance of hardships (suffering) consequent on 
L hunger, 

2 thirst, 

3 cold, 

4 beat, 

5 insect-bite, 

6 nakedness, 

7 disagreeable surroundings, 

8 feminine attractiveness 

9. discomfort arising from constant moving about, 

10 re maining immovable in the face of danger, and living 

awaj’’ from the haunts of men, 

' 11 sleeping on hard ground, 

12 abuse, or insult, 

nirvana can never be attained by anyone; and the highest form of mercy and love 
as only consistent with an active sol'citade to avoid njanng any living being 
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13 ill-treatment or assault, 

14 determination not to beg for favours, 

15. disappointment in obtaining food. 

16 disease, 

17 thorn-pricks, 

18 uncleanliness of the body, 

19. disrespect, 

20 pride of learning, 

21. failure to acquire knowledge, and 

22. delay in the fruition of meritorious deeds 
VII. Right Conduct, compiising the following l> pes 

1 samayika, i.e. equanimitj and refraining from sin 

2. chhedopasthapana (re-establishing or repairment after 

a breach), i e, observance of penalties foi faults 
committed through inadvertence or negligence 

3. patilwa'Vihiiddln, refraining fiom/mnsa, 

4 svJtsliniasatnparaya, control of the lower nature, where 

^reed is 1 educed to a bare unrecognisable trait and 
all other passions are fully under control, .md 

5 yathiJxliyUa (peifect) which characterises those who 

ha\e destioyed all of their passions and lusts 

These aie the diverse means prescribed for changing the negative 
condition of the soul and foi ridding it of its desires The> aim 
engendering the spirit of vaiiagya (renunciation or desirclessnes-?) in 
the soul, weaken and destroy the bonds of its /.m mas and enable it 
to acquiie its divine attiibutes and powers 

With the doorways of sin closed and fastened with the bo^t of 
renunciation, the effect of the evil deeds of the past can be barnt up 
and destroyed in no time. The process of destruction of / 

.called 7117207 0 , which IS the sixth taWio. The main cause of succc'' in 
1 77 7 7*207 5 IS the attitude of undisturbed mental tuanquillitj or eiuantmi- 
Vty which IS developed by practising the rules of conduct hud dor. n in 
, connection with siouaio. But as the rigidit*. of thes-- rulc< n nht it 
impossible for a beginner to observe them w*ithout falter ng. the 
conduct prescribed foi the house-holder, w ho hrt? just ente'-ed or ft. 

‘ path,' IS characterised by a lesser degree of sc\ent\ than tl *’t i 
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down for a m%im (an ascetic or ‘homeless ’ saint) For mstance, while 
the latter's vow relating to the control of the sexual passion signifies 
nothing less than absolute unqualified celibacy, the former's admits 
of his marrying a suitable spouse 

The rule as to the practising of these vows and injunctions is 
that one should exert oneself m their obseivanceto the full extent 
of one’s power, but not so as to do oneself harm by over-exertion 
There is a close analogy between the development of the physical nody 
for athletics and the training of the will. As insufficient exercise 
does not develop a bodily muscle, and one overdone is produc* 
tive of harm by bringing on fatigue, so is not the will developed by 
aught that falls short of full exertion, or that is calculated to pro¬ 
duce excessive strain Within these limits, one should exert oneself, 
whole-heartedlj, to maintain the spint of imperturbable equanimity 
under all conditions To this end lapas (asceticism) will be found to 
be a valuable and altogethei indispensable ally Tapas is of two kinds: 
the external and the internal (Of these, the external is necessarj* 
foi the due sustentation of the internal, and consists m (i) fasting (ii) 
avoidance of full meals, (in) placing lestrlctions on the conditions under 
which food may be taken, (iv) abstaining from such things as impart 
relish to eatables—salt, sugar, milk, (clarified butter), curds and oil, 
fv) living in unfrequented places, and (vij practising physical austerities 
to be nd of the longing for bodily comfort and eas& The internal 
tnpas compiises such acts as the acquisition and strengthening of 
faith, the showing of respect to ascetics and to men learned in the 
doctrines of truth as well as to the Word of the Tirihamlara, attend¬ 
ing upon and nursing holy saints when unwell, study, and meditation, 
including Self-contemplation in the highest sense The house-holder 
begins by worshipping the trinity of the Deva, Crinu SindiSssfia 
(scripture) which constitute the layman’s t atna fraf (triple jewel). The 
Deva (Tit ViamLara) is worshipped because He is the true Guide, and 
because His word is the final authority in case of doubt and disqute if 
the guru, (preceptor) is worshipped because he is the living example to 
guide one’s footsteps in the right way, and because without his 
practical instruction and guidance it is almost impossible to cross the 
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thornv * path and the Scripture is ' worshipped ' because it is the 
infallible Word of God 

The layman is also expected to observe the vows and to gradu 
ally train himself for the arduous path of asceticism, so that his 
perfection in the house-holder’s dharma should be his passport to 
sanmjasa and the complete renunciation of the world Having thus 
qualified himself in the preparatory course, he now observes the vows 
and rales of conduct prescribed for saints, and whole*heaitedly devotes 
himself to the attainment of mokska In due couise of time his 
passions are eradicated, leaving his soul calm, placid and free from 
the tinge of all kinds of desire The eradication of passions and 
lusts IS the signal for the destruction of the remaining kinds of the 
qhaiiya karmas of the soul, and is followed by the acquisition of 
Omniscience full and complete The jtva is now styled a jivanamuHa 
(from ;?vaMa=:alive, and jww/cta =liberated), and enjoys the status of 
the Redeemed though still embodied in the flesh Finally, when 
the foice {syuh karma) which holds the body and the soul together 
IS exhausted, he throws off his three bodies, the karmdna, and ta%oa^a 
and the audariLa (gross body), and immediately ascends to the 
as a puie eflrulgent Spiiit, ^e, God, to reside there for 
aver, free fiom the impurities of matter and karmas, and beyond the 
pain and suffering of transmigration This is moksha f Completely rid 
of all those traits and faculties which spring from the association 
jf matter, the Soul can now no longer perfoim the functions of an 
smbodied being but everlastingly enjoys all those divine attributes 
and privileges which appertain to all pure undefiled Spirits, i e , 
Sods. 

Such IS the general scheme of the tattvas, which constitute Right 
Knowledge, the second of the three gems that combine to form the 
ratna trai of salvation. So far as Right Conduct is concerned, it com¬ 
prises two sets of rules, one consisting in directions and injunctions 
applicable to the untrained laity, and the other, in those the obser- 
rance of which is enjoined on mums (ascetics oi saints) The reason 
for this division of the ‘ path ’ into two sections is to be found, 
as already stated, in the fact that'^the austere life of a monk 
sannotbe adopted by an untrained layman all at once,iso that his 
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conduct cannot but be found wantmp in respect of the vows of 
renunciation and self-control, as compared with that of a well-disciplin 
ed saint f^he la> man’s training is, thus the preliminari coursi 
of asceticism, and is as essential to steady progress in the more ad 
vanced stages of the ‘ lournev as is a good foundation to a loftj 
edifice y The point is to develop the spint of self-denial and renuncia 
tion in such a way as to ensure its steady sustentation In vain shall 
we seaich fora method that shall place us at the goal at once 
iTo become a God it is first of all necessary to leain to behave as a God, 
and this can only be done by degrees The Ananias in us cannot 
be killed m a moment, the Sapphira element requires time to be 
brought under control The important thing, then, is to proceed 
scientifically, that is, step by step Right Conduct aims at perfecting 
us in respect of action, so that we should also ultimately learn to 
behave as Gods'* We must, therefore, make up our minds to give 
up all those actions and deeds which do not become Gods, and should 
strive to develop the'traits of conduct that are characteristic of 
Divinity and Godhood Enormous is the amount of work to be done 
before success may be expected to crown our efforts ; the pinnacle to 
be reached is fai oft and precipitous, but cheerfulness and steadfast¬ 
ness of purpose have never been known to fail in any enterprise, and 
may be always relied upon to take us to the goal If a member of 
theleamed profession weie told in his mfancj’ the enormous amount of 
literature he would have to carry m his head as an eminent lawi er, 
it is more than piobable that he would have died at the mere men¬ 
tion of the number of books he would be required to read Yet it is a 
fact that there are manj lawyers of note, and they are all men of flesh 
and blood. The eminence attained by them is simply the result of 
cheerful perseverance and study The same principle holds good with 
respect to Right Conduct. A real beginning is to be made, and, if 
we are steadfast and firm in our resolution, success is sure to be attain¬ 
ed sooner or later, in the course of one or moie lives There need ^ 
be no fear of the fruit of labour being destroyed by death. The"^ 
ment acquired by Faith, Knowledge and Conduct accompanies the 
soul from life to life and cannot be lost It is carried in the shape of 
modifications in the constitution of the hw maim hamt a, and becomes 
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an important factoi in the building of the future caieer and personali- 
t\ of the individual. 

The start in Right Conduct is to be made by the renunciation of the- 
\eii worst habits* and thoughts as soon as the Right Faith is acquired 
\^anton crueltVf the womt foim of himsa, foi which there can be no 
lustihcation, is the veiy fiist thing to be abandoned It is no use 
ourendea\ounng to make any headway on the path without fiist 
1 enouncing animal flesh and sport How shall he whose foot has 
never touched the vei v first rung of the ladder leach the top ’ The 
“ worse " cannot be attacked so long as the “ worst ” remains un¬ 
checked, foi the one is implied in the othei The Gods, in whose com¬ 
pany we fain would sit, are the well-wishers of all, they neither devoui 
noi destroy any living being How, then, can he who causes pain 
to li\ mg beings to afford momentary pleasure to his palate or tongue 
e\ er aspire to become a God ’ 

The aspirant after immortality and joy must, therefore, give up 
spoit and animal food at the time of the adoption of the Right Faith 
For similar reasons, he should also give up gambling, profligacy, and 
the habits of stealing, di inking and falsehood 

This IS the first step in the House-holder’s section or stage There 
are eleven such steps (pratimas) in all oefoie sainthood is leached, 
and it IS necessary for the house-holder to perfect himself m them all, 
if he wishes to make steady progress all along 

The second pratima consists in the obseivance of a milder form of 
the vows enumerated on pages 682-633 ante There are seven other 
vows, compnsing three gxma and foui Hla vratas, which should also be 
observed regularly by the house-holder. The gwm vratas are so called 
because they tend to increase virtue (from gwia, viitue, and, vt atas, 
vows), they consist in the placing of restrictions on the field of one’s 
Aiovements, refraining from purposeless activity, and cutting down the 
number of articles of daily use and enjoyment The silcsha vows tend 
to increase piety and knowledge, and consist in restricting one s move 
ments (for certain fixed periods, within still narrower limits than those 
fixed in the fust guna vrata), the peiformance of daily meditation 
imiayila), fasting and the service of saints 
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The full desciiption of these vratas, the manner of their observ¬ 
ance, and the faults arising in connection with them are all minute¬ 
ly described in the Jaina Books ; they can only be briefly touched 
upon in a work like the present, which is mainly concerned with the 
comparative study of religion 

The leason'for the observance of these vows is not that our en¬ 
during of hardships has a tendency to please some supernatural god or 
goddess, upon whose pleasure our destiny might be said to be dependent, 
but that self-denial is the only method of training the individual 
will, and of purging it of its weaknesses. 

The third step on the house-holdei’s ' path consists in the observ¬ 
ance of thesoMiayi'-a meditation (see ante p 255) three times daily, that 
is, morning, noon and evening, every day Its duiation should also be 
increased from two to six givaris (a gliari=2i minutes) on each 
occasion 

The fomth step signifies the observance of the eleventh vow, 
relating to fasting, at least four times a month, on certain auspicious 
days. 

The fifth step is characterised by abstainmg from eating ‘ hve * 
or uncooked roots, fruits, gieens, tendnls. bulbous vegetables, flowers 
and seeds The sixth is marked by the avoidance of food after sunset 

The seventh step implies sexual purity , the house-holder now 
takes the vow of absolute brahmacharya (abstinence). 

On the eighth step still further progress is made by the individual, 
who now withdraws himself from all lands of business, engagements 
and occupations In the ninth, there is the distribution 'of property 
among the heirs. The tenth is reached by those who vow not to ^ve 
advice on any worldly matter—not even if the family honour be at 
stake. The house-holder who has reached this step should only attend 
to the welfare of his soul, “ leaving the dead to bury them dead ” 
(Matt viii 22) 

The eleventh and the last step in the house-holder’s section 
consists in the renunciation of the world, that is, of all that the world ' 
calls its own, retaining from its goods only a small whisk of the 
softest peacock feathers, with which to remove insects from his 
person and books, without causing them injura small bowl 
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for water and a book or two on religion if necessary This pratimd 
is called uddisfa tydga {uddtsta=ih.&t which has been ordered 
beforehand, and %afirfl=renouncing), because the aspirant now refrains 
from accepting anything in the shape of food if offered by special 
invitation or appointment The course of training here is two¬ 
fold, the preliminary and the advanced The house-holder in the 
preliminary stage of this pratima is called kshullaka, and the 
■one in the more advanced, ellaka The Icslmlldka wears a 
langobi and a sheet of cloth, thiee cubits long and of a single width , 
but the ellaka rejects the wrapper and keeps only the langoh As 
regards food, a kshullaka, if he belong to any of the three 
higher castes, should eat only what he gets from one household, 
but he may visit five houses one after another if he happens to be a 
&udra In no case should he call at another house aftei getting 
sufiicient food for the day, but should sit down and eat it at the last 
house visited by him While calling for food, he should not penetiate 
beyond the court-yard, hall or vestibule, nor ask or beckon for food, 
hut should only wish the inmates dharma-Ubha (may j'ou obtain 
spiritual merit) If, not observed or welcomed with due respect, he 
should immediately depart from that place and pioceed to another 
-In no case should he call at that house a second time that day 

The ellaka also observes these rules, but he eats what is obtained 
fiom one kitchen alone Both the kshullaka and the ellaka eat only 
once a day, and go out in search of food between the hours of ten and 
•eleven in the morning 

The eleventh pratima attained, the house-holder becomes a 
mum, and follows the rules of conduct prescribed for ascetics, which 
may be studied in other works. He has now no concern with the 
world and aspires to reach nirvana in ^ the shortest time possible. 
On two points alone does he come in touch with the men and women 
of the world , firstly he imparts instruction on dkarma to all who 
seek It from him, and, secondly, he goes out to obtain his subsistence 
'from such of the pious house-holders as welcome him with veneration 
and respect, considenng it their good luck to have the opportunity of 
serving holy saints. He eats but only to keep his body and 
soul together, so that he might continue the work on which he 
41 
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has embarked—the destruction of his karynas He is not a beggar 
in any sense of the word, and will not touch a morsel if the food 
be not free from all kinds of impurities pointed out in the Scripture,. 
As a house-holder, he himself used to long for the opportunity to 
serve the holy men, and would patiently wait at his door for their 
arrival before taking his meal What he then did himself it is his 
turn now to expect from others. Neither is he looked upon as a. 
burden, for every true house holder longs for the opportunity to tread 
the same path, and actually woiships the beings into whose footsteps 
he knows that he will himself have some day to walk, to reach the- 
goal. With reference to the ment of giving food to homeless saints^ 
It IS said in the Ratna Karanda Sravakachma :— 

“ As water for certain washes away blood, so does the giving of food to homeless 
saints, without doubt, destroy the sms mcidental to a house-holder’s hfe ” 

The statement that the sms incidental to a house-holder’s life are 
destroyed by the giving of food to a saint in the approved manner, is 
descriptive of the power of holy thoughts in washing away Jcarynia 
impurities from the soul The approved manner consists in (1) pros~ 
trating oneself at the feet of the saint, (2) offering him a seat, 
(3) washing his feet, and applying the washing to one’s forehead in 
token of reverence, (4) worshipping him, (5) saluting him, (6—8) pre¬ 
serving one’s own mind, speech and body in a state of purity in his 
piesence, and (9) giving him pure suitable food to eat 

The life of a saint should be one continuous samayika, from one 
end to the other, as far as possible In practice, however, the develop¬ 
ment of his will depends on the destruction of his ghstiya larmas, 
the order of which will now be descnbed bnefly. There are four 
types of each of the four kinds of ka^yas (passions) comprised in 
the class of charitra moTiamya (see p. 625 ante), denoting four different 
degrees of mtensity which may be described as 

L mild, 

2 malignant, j 

3 highly malignant, and ^ i 

4 the most malignant 

Of these the most malignant are the worst, and prevent the 
acquisition of Right Faith itself, the highly malignant sort admit of 
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the acquisition of Faith, but obstruct Right Conduct , the maliniant 
enable the house-holder’s vows to be observed, but stand in the v.ay 
of the moie rigoious vows of asceticism becoming a saint; and the 
mild only debar the soul from puie self-contemplation (Si'lhfVmi’-in) 
The destruction of the fouith type leads to the acquicilion of Right 
Faith, through the development of scientific discrimination . of 
the fourth and the third, to the adoption of the hotise-hoUkr’*! 
conduct; of these two, and the second, to th*' obsonance of 
the vows of asceticism . and of all the four to I'uUa dhyana, v. inch >5 
the cause of omniscience and mriana. There arc in all fourteen 
stages by which the soul passes from the lowest state of lyjndfge 
and Ignorance to that of full illumination and Godhood These are 
described in the following tabulated form, together v. iih th^ir 
chai'acteristic features in the column of lemarks. 


Table showing the stages on the Path 
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It IS now necessary to work out the idea of meditation with refer¬ 
ence to the different stages of the path of piogress, as descnbed 
above Meditation [dhyana) is of four kinds, namely . 

1 5r/a dkyma which arises from the loss of an object of 
desire, the association with an undesirable person or thing, bodily 
suffering and envy, 

2 raudra dhyana which implies the absorption of the mind in 
Imn&n and other forms of sin, and delighting in acts of cruelty, false¬ 
hood, theft and the hoaiding of wealth, 

3 dharma dhyana which means meditation on such subjects 
as have a beaiing on the attainment of liberation from the bondage 
and samsam; and 

4 itikla dhyana, which signifies pure self-contemplation in the 
highest sense 

Of these, the first two are characteristic of all deludedjzwas, 
and the last two of those who have acquired the Right Faith The 
fourth form of meditation is, however, bej-ond the house-holder, 
who cannot, as such, aspire highei than devoting himself to dharma 
dhyana, that is, meditation on the nature of tattvas, the means^of the 
destruction of harmas, the consequences and effects of different kinds 
of actions, and on the nature of the conditions of existence prevail¬ 
ing in different parts of the universe—heavens,,hells and the like—in 
which souls are bom m transmigration Dhamia dhyana leads 
to vaiT&gya, and enables the house-holder to renounce the world But 
it IS the sukha dhyana which is the direct cause iof mdksha 

SuUa dhyana, is practised by holy saints well advanced in 
asceticism and self-control It consists of four parts, limbs or 
steps as follows — 

1 that which is characterised by the changes of yogas,^ that is, 
of the instruments or vehicles of meditation, 


* Self-contemplation is only possible in three ways, vis (1) with the md of the 
mmd, t e , thought, (2) by means of words, and (3) with the help of the body, eg , 
the'&ong of the mmd on the nervous centre in the forehead Bemg instmmental m 
self-contemplation, the mmd, speech and body are technically called gogas 
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2 that in which theie is no changing oi yogas, but which is 
steadily maintained, with only one yoga , 

3 that in which the bodily activity is the slightest, and 

4 that in which there is no bodily action whatsoever 

Of these, the first part is practised by excellent saints in the 

eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh stages on the path, and is the cause 
of the destruction of nwhamva Larmas The causes of distraction 
being destroyed, steadiness in meditation is attained in the twelfth 
stage, and theie is no changing of yogas any more, that is to say, 
that the mind can then be fixed exclusively on one out of the three 
channels of self-contemplation This speedily leads to the destruction 
of the other kinds of ghatiya karmas, and to the acquisition of omni¬ 
science and other divine attributes, which were held in check by those 
kat mas The saint now becomes a Deified Soul in consequence of the 
acquisition of the divine attributes, and lingers in the world of men 
only so long as His ayuh-karma is not exhausted to set Him free from 
all kinds oE fetteis of matter With respect to the path of progress, 
He IS on the thirteenth stage, which is characterised by jivana-muKti 
He is now qualified for the thud kind of ivMa dhyana, which would be 
pure self-contemplation but for the fact that it is accompanied by a 
slight tinge of bodily activity, that is itself due to the association 
with the physical body As the ayuh karma which keeps the body 

) I 

and the soul together is exhausted, the aghatiya karmas which may 
still be existing are'destioyed, the yogas come to ah end, and the last 
form of iukla dhyana, implying pure self-contemplation, undisturbed 
by any kind of bodily activity, is enjoyed The soul is now on the 
fourteenth stage, and immediately rises up to the Siddha Bila as a 
body of radiant EfiEulgence, to reside there for ever, in blissful con¬ 
templation of the unsurpassed glory of His own Divine Self 

The forms of meditation recommended foi the destruction of 
karmas may also be noted in this connection There aie four such 
forms, namely, (1) the PtHdost/io, (2) the Fadastha, {3) the Rupastha 
and (4) the Rupatita. 

(1) Pviidastha dhyuna is the contemplation of oneself, and 
■comprises five special modes or forms, technically known as dharanas, 
which may be descnbed as follows. 
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(a) dhuranti. The yogi should imagine a \a.*t. boundless 

ocean of nulK, motionless and no.selC'i-., v/ith a huije resplendent lotus 
of a thousand petals, havinjT a bnprht vellow stem. hl.o a mountain of 
pold, m Its centre On the top of this stem he slnuld mui?rine a 
throne tesemblinp the autumnal moon, and on this thron'' he should 
fu’ther ittnorme himcelf as seated, calm and tranquil and encrapreJ m 
the destruction of his lanm^ 

(6> Anncm dhnnru Tne uogt should ne\t im 'crmc him‘>elf seated 
as in the first dft5roni, and should further imagine hu whole hoiv” 
beinpr burnt up bv the file of internal dhyunn and reJacOvI to ashes 

(c) Ah'Stant dharom He should ne\t imagine powerful winds 
blowing awaj the ashes of the bodv from his toul, and Bcattcnncr 
them about m all dncctions 

(d) 1 dTinn dhCtrann Thc yoi* should further imagine a great 
downpour of rain washing away the ashes of thc body that might be 
still sticking to the soul, learmg it m thc condition of its natural 
purity as a pure Effulgent Spirit 

(e) Taiha-nipdiati dhuratut The i/opi now contemplates on his 
soul as possessed of all divine attributes, all-knowing, free from all 
kinds of bonds, the conqueror of death and the object of worship 
and adoration on the part of devas and men 

(2) Podastha dhvdna consists m contemplation w ith the aid of 
holj' manira^ /^sacred formulas', such as namo arhantajtam 

(3) Rupastha dlnjaiia is contemplation of the form of the Tir- 
ihamlara, sitting in a celestial pavilion, attended bj Indras (rulers of 
deias), of radiant effulgent glory, and expounding dharma. 

(4) Rupaiita dhyma consists in contemplation of the pure quali¬ 
ties of Perfect Souls in vtrvana, accompanied by the belief that the 
contemplating soul is also like Them in all essential respects 

As to the icJiy and the therefore of the process of dhyana, it is 
evident that Self-contemplation 13 possible only in three ways, rfr: 
(!' with the aid of thought forms, (2) by means of words and (31 by 
feeling the pulsation of Life in certain nervous centres in the body 
These are the three yogas which have been already referred to; and 
then changing is due to their instability in all stages prior to the 
thiiteenth, where only one of them is operative Even this remain- 
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ing yoga is destroyed m the fouiteenth stage when there is complete 
separation between spiiit and matter, so that the final form of pure 
Self-contemplation (s'uftte dhyatia) is only the functioning of pure 
sphit, devoid of yoflr<7?—mind, speech and the body of matter 

The necessity for practising dukla Shyana arises because the 
contemplation of the soul, as separate and distinct from matter and 
endowed with all the divine qualities and attributes, is the only 
diiect means of Self-iealisation In one sense, hiUa dhyana occupies 
an inteimediate position between dharma dhyana and actual self- 
lealisation, so that while dharma dhyana is the instrument of develop¬ 
ing the knowledge of the Self and of engendering the spirit of 
'lanuoya m the soul, ^uhla dhyana is necessary to laise that know¬ 
ledge to the degree of an actual affection, or feeling, before the 
divinity in entbrgo may be expected to be transformed into a fully 
e\ olved God The old law—as you believe, so you become—is also% 
operation here, since belief reaches its culminating point only when- 
characteristic feelings are evoked The forms of the different dkaranas 
and dhycmas are also most helpful in this lespect They not only 
fuiTiish material for Self-contemplation with the aid of the two pnn- 
cipal yogas, that is, the mind and speech, but, being vn full agreement 
with nature and in no way subversive of the natural functioning of 
substances, actually tend to expedite the realisation of the wished for 
end There is nothing in common between these scientific and 
natural forms of Self-contemplation and the methods of mystics and' 
otheis, who spend their whole lives fruitlessly in a vain endeavour to 
make their minds blank, by forcing upon them all sorts of fanciful 
suggestions about sleep, somnolence and the like The difficulty with 
these unscientific methods lies in the fact that no means or device can 
really ever succeed in defiance of nature. Hence, where a given sugges¬ 
tion IS opposed to the real nature of a substance, it will never take 
effect except in so far as to distort the vision of the individual to 
make him perceive that which has no foundation in truth It is, 
therefore, actually fraught with great harm to put such ideals before 
one’s soul as the Inconceivable, the Absolute and the like, or to lead 
It to imagine that salvation can be had by such suggestions as tend 
to produce mental blankness and fog 
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It only remains to complete our comoarative studv of the 
'different methods of self-realization before closing this chapter Most 
of these methods have aheady been evammed by us in the chapter 
on Yoga, but two deserve special mention here, on account of their 
mystic tendency, which has a great chaim for the untrained imagina¬ 
tion The first of these methods aspiies to obtain the highest good 
by separating the soul fiom certain specified envelopes or sheaths. 
The idea underlying the supposition is that the soul is wrapped in 
five successive ho^as (envelopes or sheaths' and therefore unable to 
attain emancipation. The first of these sheaths, beginning with 
the outermost, is conceived to be the envelope of food {anna-niaya 
fto^a), the second, of ptana oi breath (pi mur-maya fto'-'a), the third, 
of desire {manomaya Tt-os'a), the fouith, of knowledge {xtpianamnya 
7vosa), and the last, of bliss (dnanda-maya iio£a) The soul is 
conceived to be devoid of and distinct from all the attributes named 
in connection with the sheaths, and to be lying at the back of 
them all It is this something lying behind all the sheaths that is 
to be fieed. The means for its freedom consist m all those practices 
which, falling under the different heads—Hatha Yoga and the like 
—have aheady formed the subject of enquiiy in the seventh chapter 
of this book, and found 'to be insufficient and vague Thus, the 
only question before us now is • how far is the idea of the soul s 
envelopes or sheaths entertainable by rational thought ^ 

The answer to this is really furnished by the nature of the things 
of which the sheaths are said to be composed We have seen that 
knowledge and bliss appertain to the soul, not as a pillow-case may 
be said to appertain to a pillow, but as inalienable properties of pme 
Spint as a substance It is, therefore, wrong to say that they form 
two of the envelopes, or sheaths, which are to be destroyed before 
the soul can be set free The case with the other sheaths stands 
no better, for mind is not an envelope, but only an instrument 
■of discnmination and volition We cannot even conceive prana as 
forming a sheath on the soul, though the diaphragmatic and the 
thoracic cavities, taken together, might easily be mistaken for one, 
because of then* liability to expand with breath It is not even possible 
to regard the physical body in the light of an envelope, though with 
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regard to the soul its resemblance to a sheath, or cover, is more 
stnking than that of the diaphragmatic cavity itself The fact is 
that the outer body of matter, which is nourished and maintained by 
food, IS, m no sense of the term, a sheath, or cover like a pillow case; 
it IS an organism made by the soul itself, by the mechanical operation 
of the forces lesiding in its two inner bodies Hence, the use of 
such terms and phrases as the physical encasement of matter, this 
mortal coil and the like, with leference to it is only permissible by 
way of a metaphor, but not m the literal sense The idea of the 
association of the soul with its three bodies may be partially grasped 
by likening it to oxygen and the matter of the learniana iartra to 
hydrogen which combine together to form water If we now thiow 
some colouring matter into the liquid formed by the fusion of these 
two kinds of gases, we shall have an idea of the form of the taijasa 
iarira. The position occupied by these two inner bodies in rela¬ 
tion to that of gross matter is something like that which would come 
into existence if we hold the coloured liquid m a sponge, so that 
It would saturate every portion of the sponge without becoming 
fused or united with it We should not, however, lose sight of the 
important distinction between the sponge and the physical body, 
namely, that while the former is an independent article, the latter 
IS only organized by the soul, which becomes ensouled in it 

It is thus not possible to lend assent to the theory which places 
the soul in a series of successive ko^as one after another, on scientific 
or logical grounds Nor is a conception of emancipation which leaves 
the soul devoid of knowledge and bliss both likely to appeal to a 
mind whose natural vigour has not been vitiated by overdoses of 
mystery and mystifying thought. 

The misconception about the sheaths has probably arisen from 
the fact that the fusion of spirit and matter is not uniform throughout 
m the constitution of the soul, certain parts, eff, the seats of the 
diiferent senses and mind, being more sensitive than the rest Even 
among the senses themselves the defilement of matter is not quite, 
uniform, inasmuch as some of them respond to finer vibrations 
or sttmuh than others, as, for instance, is the case with the olfacto¬ 
ry/ nerve whichi',takeslLcognizance of the ipresence of particles of 
42 
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matter that are invisible to the eye. If we may employ a meta¬ 
phor, we may say that the soul is like a luminous substance covered all 
over with a thick pall, which is attenuated in certain parts, or centres, 
in varying degree of tenuity, con*esponding to the senses which are 
five in number, and the material oigan of the mind These centra, 
however, do not resemble sheaths, and are not sheaths in the sense 
in which the word is used by the mystics 

We have commented upon the insufSciency of the methods 
suggested by mysticism foi the obtainment of fieedom from the 
bondage of kamia, but we may add, while we are still on the sub¬ 
ject, that no amount of breathing exercises or pranoLyama and other 
similar puiely physical practices can ever take the place of the 
systematic scientific path; for the harmic chains are held together by 
the force of e, which bieathing and pranayanta cannot by any 
possibility unloosen The same is the case with such practices as 
fixing the mind on the tip of the nose; they, too, are valueless except 
ss preliminary aids, when properly employed 

So much for the method of emancipation through the destruc¬ 
tion of sheaths The other system which we piopose to examine here 
is also advocated by a certain class of mystics, who profess to follow 
the doctrines laid down in the Yoga Vasista and other similar works 
of mystic ongin They believe m hallucination and ‘ suggestion,’ and 
propose to steal a march on nature by substituting a product of 
illusion for the genuine * thing ’ The idea underlying their teaching 
is that ‘ suggestion ’ is the all-important, all-powerful force in nature, 
and that the products of imagination are as desirable as the genuine 
things themselves, only we should not believe them to be unreal 
Thus, whatever be the nature of the condition to be produced, all one 
need do is to dream of it, and then to believe the dream to be a 
reality In course of time the mind will accept the mental hallucina¬ 
tion as a fact,'and the belief will be gratifying to the soul So far 
as moksha is concerned, it is regarded as a state altogether beyond 
conception, and as devoid of knowledge and bliss both 

Such is the main doetnne of the hallucinatiomstic mystics as 
they might be called ; they seek to create mental illusions and then 
to hypnotise themselves to believe the product of their imaginations 
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to be real As for the element of ment in their teaching, there is 
little or nothing to be said in its favour, it is essentially a system*- 
'which can appeal only to a particular class of men—those who cannot 
•or will not pursue clear, logical thought It is true that suggestion 
is a potent and powerful ally on the spiiitual path, but it is also true 
that it is not every suggestion that will land one in nirvana As a 
mattei of fact, salvation and hallucination are as wide apart from 
■one another as the poles, the one implying the fullest degree of per¬ 
fection in knowledge and bliss, and the other only seeking to hide 
its rotting imperfection under self-deluding falsehood The suggestion 
that IS likely to encompass the desired good is not the suggestion that 
the world is an illusion and that the ego is different and distinct from 
knowledge and happiness, which must be ‘ scraped ’ off it some¬ 
how, but the belief that the soul is fully able to attain to the 
status of Gods, the living embodiments of all embracing knowledge 
and absolute, unqualified bliss Neither samvara noi nirjara is accom¬ 
plished by the stimulation of the faculty of hallucination, nor is desire 
eradicated from the soul by aught but the right kind of actions and 
lielief 

Another form of mental hallucination consists in the perception 
of the object of one’s worship Ignorance of the natuie and 
effects of self-hypnosis has led many a good and pious soul to 
a belief in the existence of gods and men—saints or masteis 
as they have been called—that aie purely imaginary Some have 
claimed to derive great satisfaction from the experiences of 
such hypnotic initiations, as Mi Macdonald calls them (see 
the ‘Religious Attitude and Life in Islam') Here is an account 
of one of such initiations, being the lecord of the expeiiences 

* The cash value of this system of philoKiphy—if mdeed the term be applicable 
to a collection of mystic and mystifymg, though elegant and well-chosen words 
' and phrases, mterspersed here and there with half-understood plagiarisms of 
-others—may be judged from the somewhat lengthy review of one of the most 
recent publications on the subject, which is given in Appendix B at the end of 
the book It ongmally appeared in the Jama Gazette for 1917 (pp 295—317), but 
as it lays bare the whole subject and goes to the very root of mysticism, it is re j-o- 
duced here, to enable the reader to form a correct estimation of the teaching of the 
system under consideration 
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of the sister of Prince Dara Shikoh, whose name was Fatima (Ibid ► 
pp 203-205) 

“ I seated myself, then, m a corner with my face turned toward Mecca, and con¬ 
centrated all my nund on the image of the master, calhng up, at the same time, in my 
imagination, the personal description of our most holy Prophet Occupied with this 
contemplation, I amved at a state of soul m which I neither slept nor w,aked, and then 
I saw the holy company of the Prophet and of his first adherents, with the other 
samts The Prophet and his four friends [Abu Bakr, Umar, Usman and Ah] were 
seated together, and a certam number of the pnncipal compamons surrounded him 
1 perceived also Molla-Shah, he was seated near the Prophet upon whose foot his head 
lay, while the Prophet said to him, ‘ O MoUa-Sbah, for what reason did you illumme 
that Timund 

“ When my senses had returned to me, my heart, under the impression of this 
distinguished sign of the divme favour, bloomed hke a bed of roses, and I prostrated 
myself, full of boundless grahtude, before the throne of the absolute Bemg. Filled 
with unutterable happmess, I did not know what to do to eicpress all the joy of my 
heart I vowed a bhnd obedience to the master, and I chose him, once for all, as my 
spiritual guide, saymg, ‘ 0 how signal a happmess • What an unheard of fehci^ has 
been given to me—^to me, a feeble and unworthy woman • I render thanks and praises 
for It without end, to the All-powerful, to the mcomprebensible God, who, when it seemed 
that my life must pass uselesdy, permitted me to give myself to the search for him, 
and accorded to me, thereafter, to attam the desired end of umon ivith him, givmg 
me thus to drmk of the ocean of truth and the fountam of mystic knowledge I nourish 
the hope that God will permit me to walk with a firm step and unshakable courage 
on this path which IS comparable to the airfff [the narrow bndge to paradise] and that 
my soul will always taste the supreme happmess of bemg able to think of him God be 
praised, who, through the particular attention of the holy master, has accorded to me, 
a poor woman, the gift of conceivmg, in the most complete manner, of the absolute 
bemg, as I have always ardently desired ’ . Everyman who has attamed this supreme 

fehaty becomes, through this fact itself, the most accomplished and the most noble 
of beings, and his mdividual existence is lost m the absolute existence , he becomes 
hke a drop m the ocean, a mote m the sunshine, an atom over against totality Arriv¬ 
ed in this state, he is above death, future punishment, the Garden, and the Pme ” 

Such is the beautiful description of her vision by the iloghul 
princess She was a well-cultured gul and wrote with enthusiasm j 
The vision was sufficient to convert her to the tenets of the faith, ^ 
and she was profoundly impressed with the powei of the master 
undei whose direction she had worked. Even today there are men 
and women living who cultivate the habit of calling up ‘ masters,’ and 
who claim to have seen them. 
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Some times these visions come unexpected and uninvited We 
have It from Ibn Khaldun (see ‘Religious Attitude and Life in Islam,’ 
p. 75) 

“Tlie most of this \shich (jccurs to mankind is apart from their mtention and 
ojtsido of their control . It is not tliat tho soul wills the vision and sees it In the 
books of tliosc w ho have w ntton about ascetic and mystical exercises, certain names 
are pven If thej are pronounced at the time of goin? to sleep, a vision of what is 
looked for w ill come from them These arc called al halUmii/S [apparently derived 
from tho Hebrew hnlom, • dream ’] ” 

One of such visions is called the vision of Perfect Nature Ibn 
Khaldun says about this particular vision — 

"Tlioautlior of a book of the kind has mentioned one of these,which he calls the 
‘//(tIiiim of the perfect nature ’ It is that at the time of sleep, after the completion 
of rchpous exercises and w itli complete intention of mind, these foreign words should 
bo prono’Jfticcd (here follow certain unmtclhgible combinations of letters, which are 
unpronounceable ns tho \owcla are not given ], and that the seeker should bear in 
mind lii-. need; for he w ill see m slumber the unveihng of that concerning which he 
asks It IS related that a certain man diJ that after a preparation of some nights as 
to his food and religious exercises Then a form appeared to him sa 3 nng, ‘ I am thy 
jwrfcct nnlure ' Then tho man asked his question and was told what he had been 
looking for "—(Ibid p 75) 

Ibn Khaldun fuither adds — 

"To me, myself, have come, through these names, strange appearances, and I 
liaxc learned by them details of my circumstances into which I was looking ” 
—ilbid p 76 ) 

As Mr. Macdonald points out tlbid p 80) — 

"Dreams are on record, and the veracity of the narrators of them cannot be 
doubted, in which God himself was personally seen, the dream-books give sections to 
the interpretation of such appearances This was too common to be an eccentricity 
it was part of the normal possibility ” 

As to what IS really seen in such visions we have Al-6hazzali’s 
version given us by Mr Macdonald, in his valuable work from which 
already so much has been quoted.— 

" He who does not know the true nature of vision (or dreammg) does not know the 
true natures of the different kinds of vision, and he who does not know the true nature 
of the vision of Muhammad and the other prophets, nay, even of the dead m general, 
does not knowthe vision of God in dream So the ordinary man imagines that whoever 
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sees Mohammad in a dream has seen Ms actual person .. Ho^ could there be a vision 
of the person of the Prophet m a dream, wnen that person has been committed to 
his grave at Al-Medma and has not left that to go to the place where the deeper saw 
him And even if we let that go, the Prophet is often seen by a thousand sleepers 
m one mght in a thousand places and in different fordls And instmct supports reason 
m dedarmg that one person cannot be seen at one Hme m two places nor in 
two different forms Whoever does not grasp that has contented himself, m the 
sphere of reason, with names and descriptions instead of reahbes and ideas After 
that we need neither rebuke him nor speak to him "—ilb,d pp 80-81) 

Al-Ghazzali further tells us that what is seen is an “ image ” 
and not an “ equivalent ” The spiritual essence is not possessed of 
colour and (visible) foim (Ibid 81), and the form of a dead personage 
has no existence to be seen It is a symbol The distinction between 
an image and an equivalent is rather interesting, and may be given 
in Al-Ghazzali’s own words 

*' The reason is something to which there is notMng hke, yet we can use the 
sun as an image for it, because of their relationship m pomt Sensuous percepts are 
shown by the hght of the sun, and intellectual percepts by reason This measure 
of relationship suffices m an image Nay a Sultan may be represented .. by the 
sun, and a Wazir by the moon . But these are images and not equivalents (p- S2 1 

And he adds 

" But it may be said, what you nave mentioned does not lead to the condusion that 
God IS seen, nay, to the conclusion that Prophet even is not seen—for seeing a symbol 
IS not seeing the thmg itself.. We reply that e.vactly the same thmg is meant 
when any one says that he saw God in a dream He does not mean that he saw him m 
his essence as he is For it is generally admitted that the essence of God cannot be 
seen, but that an image winch the sleeper oeheves to be the essence of God, or to be 
the essence of the Prophet can be seen 5nly the image sometimes is truthful and 
sometimes is lymg.... —(pp 82-83 ) 

AI-Ghazzali himself, however, seems to have thought that a 
"truthful ” image (as distinguished from an equivalent) served as a 
medium for knowledge between the God, or the saint, and the 
devotee. But he merely clutched at the idea uncritically and did 
not examine its foundations ^ 

The real explanation of these visions is to be found m the mys¬ 
terious power of thought-force, which is the real magician, and cap¬ 
able of performing wonderful feats The resort to m 3 stic formulm- 
and names is justified by the need for impressing the mind with the 
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sense of the mysterious, so that it should be eagerly looking out for 
incalculable and strange things Ibn Khaldun himself rejected the 
notion that real power could or did reside m any combinations of 
numbers and letters (Religious Attitude, etc, p 106) It is, no doubt, 
a case of self-hypnosis Touching the power of the mind to produce 
strange results, Mr. Macdonald, who seems to have devoted much time 
to the study of the problem, says (Ibid. p. 257): “That a state of 
auto-hypnosis, with very curious consequences, could be produced by 
the abstraction, physical and mental, above described and by the 
mechanical repetition of a single phrase seems tolerably certain. 
There is the case on record of Tennyson who, by the repetition of 
his own name could bring himself into a similar dreamy state with 
resultant ideas which he regarded as veridical ” The explanation of 
the feeling of happiness lies m the nature of the soul, which is 
blissful by nature The feeling of satisfaction arises from within, 
like the happiness that is experienced on the receipt of the news of 
success m an examination. The vision is deemed to be a mark of 
divine favour, and its appearance, after nights of wakefulness and 
intense self-abstraction, brushes aside some of the worries and anxie¬ 
ties of the soul, leaving it free to manifest its real joyous nature, 
to some extent for the time being 

The knowledge and insight, too, that are deemed to be 
gained m these visions, prove, on examination, to be altogether 
illusory. They consist in bits and mystic fragments which are 
laconic and meaningless in themselves, and which for that leason, 
that IS to say, in' virtue of them laconicity and incoherence, are adapt¬ 
able to any kind of a reading It is, again, a well-known trick of 
the devout imagination that it will persistently ignore all the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine cases of failure of prophecy, but will lay 
all the sti ess it can on the one that seems to attain to some kind 
of vendical confirmation from the events m life It is undoubtedly 
true that such supernormal powers as that of clairvoj'ance are in¬ 
herent in the nature of the soul, but that will not justify the decreeing 
of all claims for their possession indiscriminately 

Similar criticism jis to be made in the case of those unthinking 
devotees of yoga who seek and find satisfaction in the perception of 
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such internal phenomena as their own image, light, the solar orb, the 
moon, seven suns at a time, or the hearing of sounds or dulcet 
mysterious music. Many such phenomena are perceived in the course 
of yogh concentration, and are thoughtlessly attributed to some 
divine agency other than the soul itself These are, howevei, no 
more real than the sight of gods and piophets, and are really only 
due to the excitation of the perceptive centres and of the sensory 
nerves connected with them, under the stress of intense mental con¬ 
centration. Surely, the dignity of a god, or a saint, cannot be deemed 
to be enhanced by entertaining his devotees with such meaningless 
though bewitching sights and shows. As a matter of fact, any 
one who will practise inner mental concentration for a few weeks 
will soon begin to perceive distinctive luminous flashes and other 
mysterious forms of phenomena, even though he proceed by abusing 
the gods and the prophets that have been and shall ever be hereafter. 

It is thus clear that hallucination is utterly incapable of taking 
the soul to mrvana, though suggestion, rightly employed, is a valu¬ 
able ally on the ‘ path ’ 

To sum up. hypnotism and hallucination are two of the blind 
alleys of faith that lead to nought but suffenng and pain They are 
narcotic in their effect and deaden the finer instincts of life, keeping 
the soul entangled in the meshes of transmigration,* so long as their 
effects continue Suggestion, no doubt, is a powerful instrument 
for self-realisation, but by itself it is by no means powerful enough 
to remove the fta? nwc filth from the soul, it is also capable of gi eat 
harm, when employed carelessly and without proper safeguards. 
Emancipation is also not to be had by the destruction of the so-called 
sheaths of the soul, for the simple reason that there are no such 
sheaths on the soul The path of progress consists m the ratna trat 
of Eight Faith. Eight Knowledge and Right Conduct, which means 
the doing of the right thing at the right moment As ^ri Samanta- 
bhadra acharya, the author of the Batna Karanda ^ravahachara, points 
out, whoever turns himself into a casket, that is, an abiding place, 
of faultless Wisdom, Faith and Conduct, to him comes success in all 
his undertakings, like a woman eager to join her lord ' 


CHAPTER XIV 

RECONCILIATION 

" Remember that everywhere you will find some sort of faith and righteousness 
See that you foster this, and do not destroy ”—Aaoha 

Only a very little study of comparative religion is needed to show 
that apart fiom matters of ceremony there are hardly any differences 
in the cardinal principles of the different creeds which are flourish¬ 
ing m our midst in the world We have seen how the differences 
with lespect to doctrinal matters and dogmatic belief disappeai with 
the true interpretation of the sacred books, and we have also seen 
how a true and lasting reconciliation is possible amongst the 
followers of the apparently hostile sects Even the diffeiences in 
respect of ceiemonies exist on the surface, and totally disappear when 
wfc look into the principles underlying their observance The ignoiant 
«]one emphasize the difference between the places and forms of 
worship , in reality, the object of worship is always the same, 
■whether it be understood by the devotee or not. 

To the true worshipper in spmt all places are alike, their forms 
' and designations being matters of secondary import The Sufis 
maintain — 

“ The true mosque m a pure and holy heart is huilded there let all men worship 
*God, for there He dwells, not m a mosque of stone ” 

The fact is that the earnest seeker after truth has eyes and ears 
only for the living Divinity enshnned within his own heart, and not 
for the style and stiucture of the places made by the human hand 

As regards image-worship, true worship being ‘ idealatry,’ and 
^not idolatry, as repeatedly pointed out before, anything which has 
the tendency to bring us nearer the ideal in view is a fit object for 
lioly meditation The images of those Great Ones who have attained 
to everlasting bliss, and whose lives, therefore, constitute beacons 
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for our guidance in the turbulent sea of samara, thus, are the fittest 
objects of wor^njp. Those who regard the Jainas as idolaters have 
no idea of the sense in which they worship their twenty-four Gods, 
nor of the object of devotion The images of the Blessed Ones posses 
three gieat and priceless virtues which aie not to be found in any 
non-Jaina image of God, and these are:— 

(1) They at once inspire the mind with the fire of self-less 
vairagya (renunciation), and exclude the idea of begging and bargain¬ 
ing with God, 

(2; They constitute the true Ideal and point to the certainty 
of Its attainment, thus lemoving and destroying doubt each time 
that the worshipper’s eye falls on Them; and 

(3) They teach us the correct posture for meditation and self- 
contemplation. 

As to the first of these advantages, it is sufficient to say that 
philosophy can never tolerate the hypociit ical form of worship which is 
in vogue amongst the generality of mankind Ordinary worship is the 
woiship of a God-King whose omnipotence man is led to dread, and 
whom he wants to propitiate by food, song and praise, so that he may 
not send him to regions of pam and suffering, and may give him choice 
things here and hereafter. But analysis reveals the elements of fear 
and begging to He at the root of this form of devotion It differs 
fiom the ancestor-worship of the savage only in this that the object 
of worship in its case happens to be an omnipotent power, instead of 
a dead and powerless ancestor Hence, when we ridicule the ances- 
tor-worshippei for his low form of faith, we ought, in justice, to 
find fault with him not for his emotion of devotion, / e, fear plus 
begging, since that is also implied in the popular idea of worship, 
but foi his Ignorance in imagining that a dead ancestor can he of any 
use to him But what does the so-called civilized worship mean if 
not devotion to an imaginary supreme power, personified and conceived 
after the manner of earthly kings ? Far from leading us to under-* 
stand the nature of the great Ideal, which is beyond its reach, farther 
still from making us whole and holy, which is our real destiny, and 
farthest from enabling us to realize our own Godhood, it only tends 
towards demoralization, by exciting unholy dread of a mythological 
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monster* of unreasonableness, fury and power There is, surely, not 
much to boast of in this form of worship 

As to the second great advantage which the images of the 
Blessed Ones possess, it suffices to say that they not only represent 
the gieat Ideal of wholeness and holiness which we are all anxious to 
attain, but also teach us that that is the only true and practical 
Ideal to be entertained The pratibimbas (images) of the Holy Bhag- 
wanst teach us the great lesson ot Life that it is within our power 
to rise to the highest heights of power and glory Their noble Lives 

" remind us we can make our lives sublime , 

And, departing, leave behmd us footprints on the sands of tune ,— 
Footprmts that perhaps another, sailing o’er Life’s solemn mam, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, seemg, shall take heart again ” 

*Cf '* In my opmion it is not the quantity, but the quality, of persons among 
whom the attributes of divinity are distributed, which is the serious matter If the 
divme might is associated with no higher ethical attributes than those which 
obtam among ordmaiy men, if the divine mtelligence is supposed to be so imperfect 
that it cannot foresee the consequences of its own contnvances, if the supernal powers 
can become furiously angry with the creatures of their omnipotence and, m their 
senseless wrath, destroy the innocent along with the guilty, or if they can show 
themselves to be as easily placated by presents and gross datteiy as any 
oriental or occidental despot, if, in short, they are only stronger than mortal 
men and no better, then surely, it is time for us to look somewhat closely into 
their credentials, and to accept none but conclusive evidence of their existence ”— 
(‘Science and Hebrew Tradition,’ byT Huxley, p 258) 

t The following somewhat lengthy artide, adapted and reproduced here from 
the “ Digambar Jam ” (Special number for October-November, 1918), will be 
found to throw further hght on the worship of the Tirthamkaras — 

It would undoubtedly be a great surprise to many of our non-Jama friends to 
be told that Jamism is not an idolatrous creed and is as bitterly opposed to idol- 
worship as the most iconoclastic religion m the world, yet the fact is as stated 
The attitude of Jainism towards'idolatry is evident from the foUowmg from the 
Ratna Karanda ^rrvaktichara, a work of paramount authority, composed by^n 
Samantabhadruchirya, who flounshed about the commencement of the second 
century AD — 

“ Bathing m [the so-called] rivers and oceans, setting up heaps of sand and 
stones [as objects of worship], immolating oneself by falhng from a precipice or by 
being burnt up in fire [as in ^ah] are some of the common mnrJiafns (folhes) The 
worshipping, with desire, to obtam fawour of deities whose minds are full of per- 
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In respect of the third advantage, also, it is obvious that material 
aid can be had in fixing the true attitude of self-contemplation by 

• 

sonal likes and dislikes is called the folly of devotion to false dinnit y. Know that 
tobe^dru miirhafa which conasts in the worshipping of false ascetics revolving 
in the wheel of samsara [births and deaths, > c transmigrationl, who have neither 
renounced worldly goods, nor occupations nor Jnmsa [causing injury to others] ” 

This IS sufficient authonty for the view that Jainism stroi^ly condemns feti^- 
worship-the cult of rivers, stones and the hke—as well as devotion to human 
•or super-human bemgs who have not eradicated their lower nature, that is to say, 
who are hable to be swayed by passion and by personal hkes and dislikes What, 
then, IS the significance of the image-worship which takes place dmly in our 
temples and which is undoubtedly the cause of the false impression that has 
been formed by the non-Jainas concemmg our faith ? 

To eiiplam the nature of this worship, it is necessary first of all to summarise 
the Jaina creed which fully accounts for it The Jamas beheve that every soul is 
Godly by nature and endowed with all those attributes of perfecbon which are 
associated with our truest and best conceptions of divmity These divme attributes— 
omniscience, bhssMness and the hke—are, however, not actually manifest m the 
case of the soul that is mvolved m transmigration, but will become so when 
attains niriSna 

It'irvana imphes complete freedom from all those impunties of sm wWch hmit 
and curtail the natural attributes and properties of the soul Accordingly, the 
Jamas aspire to become Gods by crossing the sea of sa/nsara tbirths and deaths), 
and the creed they follow to obtain that devoutly-wished-for consummation, is 
the method which was followed by those who have already reached the goal m 
view— jitrvana It is this method which is known as Jainism, and the images 
that are mstalled m our temples are the statues or * photos ’ of the greatest 
among those who have already reached ntrvana and taught others the way to 
get there They are called Tirthamkaras, bterally the makers or founders of a 
Urtha, a fordable channel or passage (across the ocean of budhs and deaths) 

How did they cross the sea of samslra ^themselves ’ By curbing their 
fleshly lusts and by purifying and perfecting their souls We, too, have got to 
tread the path They trod, if we would attain to the heights They have attamed 
In a word, the Ttrlhamkaras are models of perfection for our souls to copy and 
to walk m the foot-steps of Theu: images are kept m the temples to con¬ 
stantly remmd us of our Ugh ideal and to inspire us with faith and confidence m 
•our own souls As for Their worship, They have no desire to be worshipped by us ; 
Their perfection is immeasurably greater than we can praise; They are full and perfect 
in their tcho^eness We offer Them the devotion of our hearts because m the imtial 
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the same being illustrated m the j)raiibiinbas of the Jmas The 
weakness-conquering postme of Yoga is well described in the Bhaga- 
\ad-Gita, vi and 14, which makes Kiishna say — 

“ lloldjnpT the bod\, bond and neck erect, immovably steady, looking fixedly at 
U.C iwint of the no«e, with unseeing gaze, tlic self-serene, fearless, film in the vow 
of iho B-ihmnclnri. the mind ronlrolled thinking on Me harmonised, let him sit 
aspiring after Me ’’ 

slnrc'- of Uie • jounioj ' il is the most potent, if not the onlj, means of making steady 
pnjgroxs 

It IS not mere hero-worship, though worship of a hero is tiansccndent admiration 
As CnrMe puts it, it is something more , we admire what wo ourselves aspire to attain 
to Tlie grent English thinker, Tliomas Carljle, tells us — 

** 1 >«ij grent men arc still ndmirablc, I say there is at bottom, nothing else- 
admirable • No nobler fooling tlnn this of admiration for one higher than himself 
dwells m the brcnst of man It is to this hour, and at all hours, tho vivifijinrj xnfluenoe 
*n hfr Hero-worship endures for ever W'hile man endures Boswell venerates 

husJo’inson right trulj even in the eighteenth century The unbehevmg French 
bol tic in their Voltaire , and burst out round him into very curious Hero-worship, m 
Ui"tKstactof hislifc whontliej ‘ stifle him under roses’ At Pans his carnage is 
Uie ‘nucleusof aconet, whose tram fills whole streets’ The ladies pluck a hair or 
two from his fur to keep it os a snered relie Tliere was nothing highest, beauhfullest, 
noblest in all rnneo, that did not feel this man to be higher, beautifuller, nobler 
.. It will c\er be so Wo all lo\e great men , love, venerate and bow down sub- 
mi=si\ e before great men nn> can w e honestly bow down to anything else ’ Ah, does 
not Cl cry true man /re' that ho ts hirnttclf made higher by doing revet once io what is 
reallg abot e him ’ No noble or more blessed feeling dwells in man’s heart And to 
me it IS 1 cry cheering to consider that no sceptical logic, or general triviality, msm- 
centj, and aridity of any t'me and its influences can destroy this noble mhom loyalty 
and w orship that is m man it is an eternal cornerstone, from wdiich they can begin to 
build themselves up. That man m some sense or other, worships heroes, that we 
all of us reverence and must ever reverence Great Men this is, to me, the livmg rock 
amid all rushmgs-dowm whatsover ” 

The italics are ours, and they speak for themselves Even today men and. 
women assemble, m thousands, m Trafalgar Square m London to do honour to a statue 
of stone that stands there I They illuminate the whole neighbourhood , they place gar¬ 
lands of flowers on the object of their adoration » Is it idolatry they practise’ Are 
they idolaters ’ No, no, such a thing is simply impossible , no one can accuse the Eng- 
lish of idolatry 1 It is not worshipping the block of stone , they ask nothmg from 
it, they offer it no food, nor do they pray to it If you look more closely mto their 
‘ Statue-worship ’ you will find it to be the adoration of a something of which the figure 
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Such IS the posture for devotion, and material assistance in 
making it firm can be obtained by a contemplation of the serene, 
dispassionate Images of the Jama Tirthamkaras 

Thus, the three advantages enumeiated above which spring 
from the woiship of the Jinas cannot be gainsaid It is well to 
remembei that the realization of the Ideal of Pei fection and Bliss 
is possible only when the soul is impressed with its own divine nature, 

in stone is a symbol It is not the statue of Nelson they assemble to worship, but the 
spirit of the brave man, the fearless sailor who made England what she is today,—the 
acknowledged Queen of the Seas The English are a nation of sailors take away their 
sea-power, and they are gone But for the glonous achievements of the British navy, 
England would have been overrun by Germany today T^e Enghsh know it, and pour 
forth, spontaneously, almost unconsciously, the warmest devotion of them free hearts 
on the one being who saved them from utter ruin in the past But if Nelson himself 
was able to save England from destruction only once, his inspiration has been her 
salvation not once, not twice, but repeatedly The great sailor is now dead; he may 
no longer command the fleet of England m the hour of danger, he may wm no more 
laurels for himself or wctones for his country, but his spint and influence survive For 
there is not a sailor lad in the whole of the United Kmgdoai who doss not or'ghten up 
at the mention of Nelson’s name, who does not reverently recognize him as a model of 
greatness for himself, who doss not draw powerful inspirabon from his life The nation 
that placed the statue of this great man m a conspicuous part of the capital of their 
country knew that they were not merely erectmg a statue to the memory of a dead 
man, but laying the foundation-stone of their own greatness for generations to come 

Such IS the true significance of ‘ Nelson-worship ’ which takes place on the 
Trafalgar Day annually It is not idolatry that we can charge against the English, 
but idealatry, which, if a fault is one that has been the source of unparalleled great¬ 
ness to the ‘ culpnt 

The Jama form of worship is, similarly, an mstance of idealatry, for devotion to 
God m Jainism only means devotion to the attributes of Divimty which the devotee 
wishes to develop in his own soul, and consists m the blendmg of the fullest measure of 
love and respect for those Great Ones who have evolved out those very attnbutes to 
perfection in Their own case The Jamas ask for nothmg from their Tirthamharas, 
no prayers are ever offered to Them , nor are They supposed to be grantmg boons to 
Their devotees They are not worshipped because worship is pleasing to Them, but 
because it is the source of the greatest good—the attamment of Godly perfection—to ^ 
our own souls . The causal connection between the ideal of the soul and the 
worshipping of those who have already realised it, is to be found m the fact that the 
realisation of an ideal demands one’s whole-hearted attention, and is only possible by 
followmg m the foot-steps of those who have actually reached the goal 
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not when its supposed mfenority and helplessness are constantly- 
dinned into Its ears » The place which does not lead to the elevation 
j of the individual will, but falsely impresses on it the necessity of 
! assuming an attitude of a captive and beggar, can, therefore, in no 
' sense of the term, be described as the House of God. 

Of the devotion to an unmanifest god it is sufficient to say that 
It is time wasted almost wholly, since the Unmanifest is only an 
abstraction, and as such devoid of existence, except in pure metaphysi¬ 
cal thought Hence, the worshippers of the Unmanifest are little 
better than those who personify thunder and lightning and other forces 
of nature as gods and goddesses, and then fall down at their feet in 
'adoration. 

The idea of an image as an aid to meditation stands on the same 
ground as the photograph of one’s intended Both are a means to 
put the soul en rappo't t with the object of Love, the ideal of spiritual 

N ‘ " 

* The recitation of holy mantras and texts at death-bed is also calculated to 
remind the soul of its true nature, so that it might be filled with thoughts of its 
own divimty, and thereby escape the torments of hell and the lower forms of life 
For if the soul is filled with the ideas of goodness and power even at the last moment 
of Its earthly career, it cannot then descend mto the regions of pam and suifenng, or 
be reborn m unhappy circumstances any more Accordingly, all religions enjom the 
readmg of holy texts, m some form or other, m the hearing of the departmg soul. 
The recitation is at once calculated to divert the attention from bodily suffering and 
gnef at the idea of being torn away from all it held dear and near m the physical 
world, m addition to imparting to it the consciousness of its own true and glorious 
Self, the one and the only Bestower of Moksha, so far as any mdmdual soul is 
concerned It must, however, be always kept in mind that merit is not in empty 
•words, or in the recitation thereof, but solely and simply in then: purport or import; 
•audit must be evident now that weepmgandcryingm the presence of the departmg 
aoul can not only do no good to those whom it is leavmg behmd, in this Vale of Tears, 
but also actually go to deprive it of the last, and, therefore, the most momentous and 
valuable, opportumty for proper progress in the closmg hours of its life on earth 

The recitation of the Sura y, S enjomed on the followers of the creed of the 
Crescent also seems to have been intended to assist the departmg soul on'the spuntual 
'' path The very letters Y and S are suggestive of this purport, for the numerical 
value of IS ten which, as a perfect or whole number, is tiie-symbol of Perfection, 
and ^ is an abridgement of esse, or Life, whose divimty is the one and the 
only theme to be dwelt upon m the hearmg of a departmg soul 
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or domestic felicity and joy And just as it cannot be said that the 
lover intends to marry the photograph of his intended, though he 
kisses and places it next to his heart, so can it not be said that the 
true worshipper takes the piece of stone to be his God ' 

So far as the images of the non-Jaina gods and goddesses are 
concerned, obviously they do not possess sufficient ment to lead to 
the salvation of the soul, since they are mere symbols of the 
various aspects of Life It is, however, true that the contemplation of 
the different aspects of Life is not without its usefulness, since 
meditation is the only means ofjnSna, which, ansing in the soul, 
enables it to turn to the true Divinity But while it is true that 
meditation on symbolical gods and goddesses may ultimately lead 
to the true form of worship, it is not possible to minimise the value of 
time lost, in a fiuitless pursuit, which has ultimately to be given up 
As a matter of fact, mythology is only calculated to lead into erior moie 
often than otherwise, and no soul eager to attain emancipation can 
afford to enter its labyimthian domain Besides, superstition seldom ' 
fails to implant itself on the worship of mythological gods, and mis- 
undeistood devotion usually degrades itself into a begging of favours—* 
Lord do this, and Lord do that ’—which is as far away from the spint 
of renunciation as ignorance from Truth 

As for the element of discord with respect to iitual, what has 
been said about the differences m the form of devotional worship, 
applies with full force to the differences m all other ceremonies, 
since the true aim of all forms of ceremonial worship is to rouse the 
dormant divinity of the soul 

All rational religions, it may be seen at a glance, have the two 
following points in view, namely, 

(1) the ideal of happiness to be attained, and 

(2) the means to attain it with 

Now, it IS obvious that so far as the attainment of happiness is 
concerned, there are no material differences in the principal religions 
of the world They all prescribe / 

(i) discrimination between the Self and the not-self, 

(n) renunciation. 
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(ill) concentration, and 
(iv) devotion 

for the attainment of the gieat ideal of happiness. The Hindus classify 
these means as the different kinds of Yoga, Karma Yoga, Jnana Yoga, 
"Eaja Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, and the like, the Muha mm a da ns describe 
them as belief, purification, resignation and devotion, in othei systems 
they aie known by other names We have already discussed them all in 
the pievious chapters of this book, from different points of view , and 
the subject of devotion has also been dealt with in this chapter 

The' facts established and the inferences drawn only point to one 
conclusion, namely, that there are no great differences in lespect 
of the means prescribed by the different teachers of humanity from 
time to time, though, owing to misunderstanding and ignorance of 
the leal truth, and not a little to our personal and racial prejudices 
also, the gulf has always been widening between the followers of the 
numerous faiths prevailing in the world 

As regards the fiist point, in particular, namely, the ideal of hap¬ 
piness to be attained, it will be seen that most of the religions of 
the world fall under one or the other of the two classes, the philoso¬ 
phical and the mysti cal, and the difference between them lies in 
the fact that while the former insist on the true understanding of 
the nature of things, m the first instance, the latter lay all the stiess 
they can on the element of devotion, leaving knowledge to arise from 
the depth of the soul m the course of concentration The disadvant¬ 
age of this latter course is, however, too great to be minimised, 
since, devotion being a kind of emotion, no genuine feeling 
of devotion can arise m the soul so long as it is not clearly 
convinced of its special relationship to the prescribed object 
of adoration and worship Besides, the ultimate object of devo¬ 
tion being one’s own Self, its being directed towards another, 
especially towards a mythological deity, m the first instance, is 
only a mischievous waste of tune. Of the prevailing religions, 
Christiamty, Islam and certain sects of the Hindus are all 
mostly devotional m their nature, while Jainism, Vedanta, Buddhism 
and the remaining five schools of Hindu philosophy are or aim 
at being philosophical We have already dealt with most of these 
43 
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religions, and propose to deal with Islam before closing this chapter. 
The ideal of happiness each lays down for its follower has also been 
subjected to investigation, and has been seen to be nothing short of 
becoming God, which every soul already is m essence There is no 
creed which does not recognize and preach it directly or indirectly, 
though m the devotional types of religion the teaching is to 
be found with difficulty, and lies buried beneath myth and 
allegory. Even the religions of the philosophical type, with the 
exception of Jainism, are aU more oi less obscure on the point, as 
has already been seen Thus, when purged of the elements of vague¬ 
ness and enor which have gatheied round the nature of the Ideal, the 
Moksha of Yoga, the ‘ cJiam Brahmmi amx ’ of Vedanta, and the 
Eather-like Perfection or the Kingdom of Heaven of Christianity con¬ 
vey identically the same idea as that set by Jainism before mankind. 
Even amongst Muhammadans, the Sufis and some othei-s believe in 
becoming one with God. Mr Amir Ah points out (‘Islam,’p 15).— 

*• A large seebon of Muslims, especially those mdmed to Sufi-ism, believe, how¬ 
ever, that as the human soul is an emanation, from God, the highest joy would consist 
in its fusion with the Universal Soul, whilst the greatest pain would be m a state of 
reparation from the Divme Essence ” 

That the same idea underlies the true teaching of the Qur’an ' 
will be demonstrated presently 

There remains the question, whether it is possible to attain to 
the highest ideal of happiness ’ On this point, it is refreshing to 
note that there is no difference of opinion among the founder's of 
the different religions who all declare, with one voice, that one has 
only to try for it to realize it. But while this is so, so far as the 
Tnnin conclusion is concemed, there is, nevertheless, a slight misunder¬ 
standing as regards the various arguments which philosophers have 
advanced, from time to time, in support of their views The subject j 
IS divisible into three heads, namely, j 

(1) God, / 

(2) Nature, and 

(3) souls, 

and covers the whole field of philosophy In the West the object of 
philosophy has not been fully understood, for which reason people 
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indulge in it as a mere scholarly pastime. Shakespeare makes one 
•of his characters say to the physician 

" If thy physics canst not cure me of such evils as the mmd is heur to, 

Then throw thy physic to the dogs, 
m have none of it ” 

This applies equally well to the philosopher in the West But 
in the East the sole purpose- of philosophy has been to relieve the 
suffering of humanity who are victims to those very evils alluded to 
by Shakespeare Even m the West certain philosophers, especially 
the Greeks, imitated their brethren of the East, and tried to unravel 
the mystery of being Some of them visited India and othei countries 
and benefited by their learning and wisdom,—a fact which explains 
the lemarkable similarity of thought between the Indian and the 
Greek systems, and also accounts for the minor differences existing 
between them. There are always more sides than one of look¬ 
ing at a thing, and when two persons look at the same thing 
from different points of view, then opinions must differ, until one of 
them IS able to make direct observations from both sides Besides, 
the medium we possess for expressing our ideas is so defective that 
it IS impossible to avoid all chances of error One man may use a 
word to express a certain idea, another may express the same sense by 
a different word, meaning not to differ from the first, and yet a casual 
reader may be puzzled by the variation, and may even find it difficult 
to reconcile the two versions The confusion becomes most aggravating 
when words having a special sigmfieance in one language are trans¬ 
lated into another having no word to represent them with 

If we would avoid the confusion of thought which has been a pro¬ 
lific source of trouble and has frequently led to bloodshed in the past, 
we must make up our minds to reject all but the most rigidly scientific 
method of study and investigation We must avoid the pernicious 
habit of hasty generalization, and reject the deduction which seeks to 
■tnumph over opposition by the broadest of assumptions and the cheap- 
€st presumption. True metaphysics, it will be obseived, is wedded 
to science, it takes its facts directly from natuie, and does not allow 
an inference to be drawn till all the arguments for and against 
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a given proposition are sought out, imcstipaled and duly v,cighcd. 
It will not jump to a conclusion like the one wc ha\e had occasion to- 
consider in connection with the permanencj of thestateof 7«oWia-a!I 
things involved m Time and Space arc evanescent, therefore vio^s’ia, 
too, must be a passing state of evistcnce! As an argument it betrajs 
the conscious advocacj of an indefensible cause. as a declaration 
of opinion, lack of sobei judgment If the propoundon of the anm- 
ment had taken the trouble to studv the pioblem from the standpoint 
of phjsics, they would have observed that all things involved in Time 
and Space are not necessarily ephemeral, for .all simple ‘Jubstances, 
e.g , atoms of matter, aie eternal, although thc> o'lst in Space and 
continue in Time 

Jainism takes its facts direct from nature, and emplojsthe 
further safeguard of 7inj/fli2da (the‘logic ’ of standpoint^) to ensure 
the accuracy of its deductions. The result is a Science of Thought of 
unrivalled perfection,* the like of which has never >et been produced 

* The chnTgo of indcHnitcncss broupht b> the opponents of Jainism aernnst the 
manj-sidedness of the Jaina Siddhanin rests on hastj judRment, and is cs-sn.v refuted; 
for if thej had taken tiie trouble to «tudv the subject before cnticisinp the .Tains view 
they would Imv e perceived that though vagueness is hostile to precision *md ccrtaintj* 
of tliought, it IS not the same thing as the manj -sidedness of aspects There can be no 
indefimteness in a synthesis or summing up of conclusions obtained from different 
standpoints, where the conclusions are definite and dear in themselves; nor is there 
room for the element of error in a sj*stcm in which its \ery root—oae-sidednessof out¬ 
look—is destrojed at the veiy outset To illustrate tlie point, a man, r o , a governor, 
may be a master w ith reference to certain individuals, and a scrvmnt. with reference to 
his king, hence, there is neither error nor inuefiniteness in dcscnbing him as a master 
from a point of v lew and a servant from another, but it will be a falsehood to 

regard him ahsnhdehj either as a master or as a servant. The man who sajs that the 
governor is a master m relation to certain individuals and a sen ant w ith reference to 
his king certainly knows more, and is in no waj less definite, than he who knows him 
only as a master or he who is but aware of him as a sen ant It is quite an error to read 
m the manj-sidedness of the SweaStddhanta, a devuce to entangle theunwarj opponent 
into an mgeniously elaborated out system of' either—or’s, on the contrarj, this very 
many-sidedness of its naya-iada is the true secret of its unrivalled perfection This.-^ 
also disposes of the view that nnr/a-toTds imphesthe attribution of mutually con¬ 
tradictory attributes to objects and things, for just as a governor is botli a masier and 
a sen'ant at one and the same time, so are all things the abode of seemmglv hostile 
quahties, which are irrecondlable only when thought of with reference to the same 
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by any other system, whether onental or occidental It is a matter 
of daily experience that a set of rules applicable to a bundle of 
facts established with reference to a certain point of view do not 
hold good indiscriminately, that is, with reference to eveiy other 
standpoint, yet theie is not one non-Jaina philosopher who has not 
fallen into a logical trap by mixing up his standpoints. Suppose we 
say, here is a jar of iron if we remove its ironness, it will cease to 
exist The statement is a metaphysical truth, for if the very substance 
of which a thing is made be conceived to be non-existent it is evident 
that the thing can then have no manner of claim to existence by 
Itself. But now suppose further that we geneialise upon this one 
instance and apply it to the case of a jar of x. It is conceivable that in 
certain cases the lesult may be true, but obvious that m certain 
others it must be simply disastrous , for x might not only stand 
for iron, copper, glass and other substances of which a jar may 
be made, but also for such things as water or butter which it 
might contain, as well as for the name of a person to whom it might 
belong As no jar containing butter would ever cease to exist by the 
lemoval of its contents, nor one belonging to a person, by changing 
hands, the result would be a logical calamity resulting from the 
application of a rule especially suited to a particular set of circum¬ 
stances to one not falling within its scope It will be observed that 
m common parlance it is as permissible to say a jar of iron as it is 
to say a jar of butter or a bowl of John, though the three state- 


groap of facts, that is to say, from the same pomt of view Thus the true 
Rall-mark of perfection of thought is the many-sided naya-vada, which, m the 
words of a great American thmker (see the Nayakarmka, pp 24-25), is "competent 
to descend mto the utmost minutiae of metaphysics and to settle all the vexed 
•questions of abstruse speculation by a positive method to settle at any rate 
the limits of what it is possible to determine by any method which the human 
mmd may be rationally supposed to possess It promises to reconcile all the con- 
flictmg schools, not by mducing any of them necessarily to abandon their favourite 
-<standpomts,’ but by provmg to them that the standpomts of all others are alike 
tenable, or at least, that they are representative of some aspect of truth which under 
some modification needs to be represented, and that the integrity of Truth con¬ 
sists m this very vanety of its aspects, withm the rational unity of an all-comprehen¬ 
sive and ramifymg principle.’’ 
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ments are made from different points of view. The first holds true 
from what is known as the dravyartluc 7iaya, the point of view which 
takes into consideration the nature of the substance of which a thing- 
is made, while the other two are true only from what may be called 
the vyavahura, that is the practical standpoint This is sufiacient to 
show that the inability to distinguish between different points of 
view must eventually lead to confusion. 

It might be urged that confusion such as this seldom occurs in 
philosophy, and that we have needlessly magnified the possibility of 
error It is true that the instance selected to illustrate our point is 
an easy one, and one hardly likely to be committed by a rational 
being; but its type has been lepeated by all systems of thought 
which have not expresslj^ adopted the principle of nayavada ; or which 
have deliberately sought to disprove its validity Such, for instance, 
IS the case with the Advaita Vedanta which deliberately chal¬ 
lenges the Jama method, and which is, consequently, plunged into 
the quagmire of confusion, resulting from the mixing up of what is 
known as the paryayarthto nay a (the standpoint of ‘ accident,* or form) 
with the dravyarthtc (the point of view of substance) The distinction 
between these two standpoints may be brought out clearly by the 
instance of water which is gaseous matter in its essence, that is from 
the draiyartlnc-pomtoi view, but anon-gaseous liquid in appearance or 
form (the pffryayarf/Mc side of the question) Similarly, the individual 
soul is a pure divinity in so far as its essential nature is concerned, as 
has been established in these pages, but from the paryayarthic point of 
view it IS only an impure ego, involved in the cycle of transmigration. 
But this view is not open to Advaitism, which fights shy of nayaisda; 
and the result is that the Advaitists have had no other alternative but 
to deny the very existence of the soul, calling all else but one solitary 
principle, or abstraction, an illusion pure and simple! It is evident 
what an amount of ndicule one would draw on oneself should one 
persist in describing water as an illusion; but the mistake of Advait¬ 
ism IS exactly of the same type and form 

Buddhism, too, has fallen a victim to its antagonism to nayaxada; 
for it has only laid hold of the principle of change, and shut itself 
out from all other points of view Its notion of nirvana, consequently^ 
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is a conception of extinction, out and out which is cleariy opposed to 
the nsiture of the soul from the dravyartTitc^amt of view, that is, as a 
substance. 

Coming to modem times, the metaphysicians of the materialistic 
school have also fallen into error like the Buddhists They draw 
their inferences about the nature of the soul from the fact that our 
consciousness is liable to be affected by musk, coffee and other like 
material things, but refuse to study its nature any fuither. Their 
observation is thus confined to the pa^ydydrthic point of view, and con¬ 
sequently does not prove the existence of the soul as a self-subsisting 
reality It is not that their observation is faulty, for the soul is 
actually affected by matter in the condition of bondage , but it is 
their metaphysical deduction which is to be rejected as a one-sided, 
and therefore necessarily inaccurate, conclusion The truth is that 
from the dravyarthic point of view, that is, considered as a thing in 
itself, the soul is a substance independent of matter , but from the 
parydydrtlnc side of the problem, no unredeemed soul~and it is only 
an unredeemed soul that is open to be experimented with—can ever 
36 found to be free from the companionship of matter Hence the 
irror of the materialist 

Jainism warns us not only against mexhaustive research, but 
ilso against being misled by the one-sided observations and statements 
if others Itself a master of the Science of Thought, it knows the 
shortcomings of language—how it IS incapable of expressing the results 
if investigation from different points of view at one and the 
lame time, and how misleading its expression becomes unless atten- 
:ion be constantly directed to the particular standpoint from which 
i statement proceeds. To guard against this huge possibility of eiixir, 
Fainism suggests the simple device of mentally placing the word lyof 
Jit., somehow, hence, from a particular point of view, or in a certain 
lense) before every statement. This would at once enable one to 
lerceive that the statement is made from a particular point of view 
and holds good only so far as that standpoint is concerned The mind 
vould then be directed on the right lines of enquiry and the ascertain- 
nent of truth speedily attained 
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As Jamistn points out, perhaps no other cause of error in meta¬ 
physics is quite so fruitful as the failure to realize that all seemingly 
contradictory statements are not necessarily hostile For instance, 
when it is said that the world is nitya-amtya (peimanent-imperma- 
nent), the bewilderment of the untiained mind is great, and it is apt 
to 1 eject the statement as a piece of buffoonery, if not the outcome 
of an unsound biain Nevertheless, tiue metaphysics can only de¬ 
scribe the world as n*tya-amtya, for it is mtya tpeimanent or eternal) 
in so far as the substances of which it is composed are eternal and 
indestructible, and ceitamly it is also constituted by things that are 
seen one day and gone the next In a woid, the world is unpensh- 
ing and eternal in so far as the substances composing it are concerned, 
but perishing and non-eternal with regard to the forms which those 
very substances put on from time to time. This simple truth, when 
put into the foim of the pilule formulae which metaphysicians 
delight to employ, is apt to cause a great deal of confusion, and 'has 
to be guaided against, by means of certain well-defined safeguards, 
that aim at ensuring the consistency of subtle abstract thought The 
Jama doctnne of the Syadvada is a system of scientific safeguards that 
aim at maintaining the proper consistency in metaphysical thought 
It proceeds by examining the theory of contradiction, and points out 
that contradictory speech is resolvable, ultimately, into seven forms 
as follows 

(1) aflii mance (of a proposition), 

(2) denial (of the proposition), 

(3) simultaneous affirmance and denial, 

(4) affirmance -1- denial, 

(5) affirmance + indescribability, 

(6) denial + indescnbability, 

(7) affirmance + denial + indescnbability 

The above are all the possible forms of contradiction that can 
occur in thought They may be contradictory in reference to one 
another, or in regard to their own contents, as is the case with the 
compound forms, especially the seventh It will be noticed that 

the first three of these forms are simple judgments or predica- 

/ 
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tions, and the remaining four, their compounds or combinations, com¬ 
bining them in different groups 

The hrst three of these combinations are also the three possible 
modes of predication in human speech For when talking, we only 
talk about some object or thing, and in talking about an object or 
thing, we either affirm something about it or deny something with 
refeience to it, or say that it is indescribable altogether, which means 
that it presents, at one and the same time, the two contradictory aspects 
of existence and non-existence, which makes it impossible absolutely 
oither to affirm or deny its being To illustrate, the world is un- 
perishing and eternal with reference to its substances , it is perishing 
and non-eternal with regaid tothefoims that are seen one day and 
gone the next, and it is indescribable when thought of with reference 
to Its dual constituents, namely, substance and form both Foi when 
we think of both substance and form at the same time the world pre¬ 
sents to the view both perishability as well as imperishability at 
once, and as there is no word in our languages except indescribability 
that can represent the existence-non-existence idea that arises up¬ 
permost in the mind at the time, we must say that it is indescnb- 
able. These three—affirmance, denial and mdescnbability—are, then, 
the three simple foiras of predication inhuman speech Their com¬ 
binations give use to four other forms which have been enumerated at 
numbers 4 to Tin the list given above 

It may be pointed out that the distinction between simultaneous 
affirmance and denial and in what has been put down as affirmance+ 
denial is rather impoitant, for in the former the view is held simul¬ 
taneously from both the standpoints (e g , with reference to substance 
and form in the example of the world), while in the latter there is 
a simple summing up only of the results obtained by viewing things 
successively from the two points of view 

A true metaphysician must warn himself against falling into 
error by the mere appearance of contiadiction m form , for, as is 
evident from the example of the world, not all contradictions are 
real In order to constitute a leal contradiction, the affirmance and 
denial will both have to proceed from the same standpoint For 
instance, of the statements “ A is dead ” and “A is not dead,” when 
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they proceed from the same standpoint one at least is bound to be 
false inasmuch as it cannot be that A is both alive and dead, when 
the question of his death is considered from the one and the same 
point of \new But when taken from different standpoints there 
is no necessary contradiction involved in them ,for A maybe dead 
as A, and yet alive in so far as he is a soul, which is eternal and, 
therefore, above birth and death both. For this reason the student 
of metaphysics m Jainism is advised, as already noticed, to mentally 
insert the word syat {literally, in some way} before every state¬ 
ment of fact that he comes across, to warn him that it has been 
made from one particular point of view, which he should engage 
himself to ascertain In this way he is not likely to be frightened 
by the contradictions he might encounter in the course of his study, 
and will not be baffled by them Hence, where an untrained 
novice IS likely to lose his. head in dumb-founding bewilderment 
produced by such seemingly irreconcilable statements as " the world 
is mti/a-amtya” and to spurn or turn away from truth, the master 
of the syadvada is sure to acquire the true insight into the nature 
of things, and ultimately also mastery over the empire of nature inas¬ 
much as knowledge is power whereby men have subdued and are now 
subduing nature I ^ 

We may now revert from this necessary digression, and take up 
the three subjects, namely, God, Nature and Soul, with reference to 
which we proposed to study the differences amongst the principal 

religions of the woild. 

Of these the idea of 

God 

which, as we saw in the third chapter, has been understood in a 
variety of senses by mankind, is the first to claim our attention 
The clear idea of God is naturally that of Jainism which signifies 
the Supreme Status of the Liberated Soul 

The insistence on the number twenty-four as that of the most j 
Glorious Souls, is due to the fact that these Great Ones became ' 
Teachers of humanity before the attainment of Nirvana, while the 
rest of the Liberated Souls only applied themselves to attam Their 
own salvation, although they also taught others to some extent 
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We have seen that the teaching of Christianity, Buddhism and 
Zoroastrianism recognises these twenty-four 'Gods The Hindu 
Scriptures also acknowledge some of the Holy Ones, and the first 
Txrthamhara is even mentioned by name in the Bhagavata Parana 
and other works Islam alone of the other more important creeds 
can be said to be silent about them, but the use of the pluial form of 
the 1st person for Godhead can only indicate one of the two things, 
either that the word ‘we’ is employed with refeience to a numbei of 
Gods, or in the sense in which it is used by earthly Kings, that is, as 
a mark of personal greatness But except the word of the ignorant 
theologian of modern times, there is no authority for the latter inter¬ 
pretation, for the Qur’an is altogether silent on the point, and the 
former is supported by good reason and philosophy It follows, there¬ 
fore, that the former is the true interpretation 

We thus find that A1 Qur’an also contains the same teaching as 
to the nature of Godhead as is to be found elsewhere But for this 
Muhammad would never have said, “ Man know thyself, ” nor ‘ God,’ 
“ I am nearer to you than your jugular vein ” 

As for the remaining ideas of God, we have had occasion to 
point out that the notion of the Absolute is quite untenable philoso¬ 
phically It has, however, largely entered into modern thought, and 
some sects lay stress on positing it by itself, describing it as the 
Unmanifested. The views of the Vedanta and the Sankhya schools on 
this point have already been discussed in the earlier chapters of this 
book, but the fact that Muslim theology has taken the same view, 
will become clear on a perusal of the following abridged passage from 
tbe ‘Philosophy of Islam ’ — 

“ In the beginning was God just as He now is—without any addition or participa¬ 
tion There is no addition to or subtraction from the Divine Essence—It is the 
same In the first stage Unity is real and diversity is relational It is a stage 
where imagination cannot be exercised He is beyond all knowledge In this stage the 
essence had oveni’helmed the attnbutes He was as it were engaged m Himself Then 
there is the awakening of His love for Himself He wanted to see Himself ‘ I as a 
hidden treasure/ in a Hadis it is said, ‘ and loved to be known, and created the v.orld 
to be known ’ There is the awakening to His attnbutes In the second stage (Wahdat), 
four relations are found, Vajud (essence). Dm (knowledge of self) Nur (Light, > c , 
dawning of 13ie essence m tbe knowledge,—^the Ego\ and Shahud (observation of self) 
He becomes conscious— * I am that lam’” 
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It IS needless to comment upon the impurity of the notion of the 
TJnmanifest Absolute, since it is a pure abstraction like fluidity, or 
republic 

The conception of God as Is vara, ‘ the Word,' and the like, is 
the next to demand our attention But we have fully shown in the 
ninth and the tenth chapters that in actual life there is nothing to 
correspond to these conceptions which are pure personifications. 

There remains the idea of God as a creator to be dealt with 
On this point, also, it has been shown that the creation of the uni¬ 
verse, of individual souls and of then bodies cannot be truthfully 
ascribed to any one The God who creates all things, including evil, 
cannot possibly claim our reverence Jamism, Vai^esika, Nyaya, 
Sankhya, Vedanta and the school of thought known asthePurva 
Mimamsa aie at one in refusing to offer homage to any one who 
creates unhappy beings and then claims devotion fiom them The 
freedom of Jama thought appears at Its best m the following argu¬ 
ment (see ' An Introduction to Jainism,’ by N Rangaji, p 61) — 

“ Why should I call you my God ’ Is it your entrance into this world accompa¬ 
nied by all the splendour of Indras and more, that entitles you to my homage ’ Is it 
jrour power to work through the sky’ Do then the two classes of immunity from 
physical pain, etc., constitute your claim to our reverence ’ Are you then our God 
by being the founder of a religion ’ ” 

In this way a question is put about each and every attribute, till 
the list IS exhausted, and the philosopher concludes that in a woild, 
which IS governed by the law of 'karma, or cause and effect, a cieative 
■divinity who declines to violate and is powerless to suspend that law, 
for the sake of his devotee, cannot be entitled to our reverence on 
any ground Jainism also declines to believe that Divinity is the 
source of all actions, because that leads to an absurdity in i elation to 
the doctrine of punishment To say that a thief commits theft, be- 
•cause he was so moved by the will of a God, and, at the same time, to 
hold that that God will punish him for the theft, cannot be considered 
just by any means The acfiarya returns to the charge with the 
argument that if a god is entitled to take credit for sending the rams, 
for producing milk in the mother’s breast, and for tempering the 
winds to the shorn lamb, he must be censured for creating famines. 
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for bnnging on plagues, for causing devastation by earthquake, and 
the like That there is considerable force in these ‘ danng specula¬ 
tions ’ has always been admitted by all rational theologians The 
Sankhyas, the Mimamsakas and the Jamas have not been satisfied 
with the argument in support of the notion of an an thropom orphic 
Cieator, demanding woiship by virtue of his position as such. Why 
did he cieate at all ’ Obviously, a god who is desireless {and the 
true Godhead must be so, m consequence of His high position) can¬ 
not be credited with a desire to cieate anything Nor can it be 
granted that he has some aim of his to be served by his creatures, 
since he must be self-sufficient If he is benevolent and has created 
the woild out of his giace, he would not have created misery as well 
as felicity If the creation be regarded as a mere play of his will, 
the supposition renders him childish If it be said that he creates 
merely as an agent, according to the karmas of souls, that makes him 
dependent upon others for his activity And so far as the teleologi¬ 
cal argument from variety in the world is concerned, it is obviously 
caused by the variety of karmas, which are the actions of the soul 
“The soul IS therefore the cause of everything through its own 
actions The soul is its own God” (‘An Introduction to Jainism,’ 
p 88). Similarly, the philosopher asks about dissolution * Why 
should a god destroy that which he had created ’ If it is to stop 
the evil-doing of the wicked, why did he create the evil-doer at all ^ 
Again, why not destroy the wicked alone ? Why destroy the good 
as well as the wicked both ^ 

It is'thus clear that not only is the idea of a beneficent creator 
a self-contradictory concept, but that in no sense can such a creator 
be considered entitled to our devotion or respect The Jamas, there- 
foie, do not offer worship to the StddMtmans on any other ground 
than that of Omniscience As a gum is entitled to reverence fiom his 
disciple, so are the Holy Tvrffianikaras entitled to worship on account 
of having shown the marga (the path of liberation), and as of 
all kinds of teachers in the world They alone attained to perfection. 
They alone are entitled to the fullest measuie of our reveience A 
necessary corollary from this is that when the disciple becomes perfect 
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himself he ceases to worship the Holy Ones This is actually the 
teaching of the great Ttrtliamkaras Themselves 

Jainism does not recognize the claim of any god or goddess nor 
€ven of the gieat Tirtiiamkaras, to be worshipped on the ground of 
fear, oi foi obtaining boons fiom them The Teacher (guru) alone is 
entitled to worship, and the true Teacher is he who imparts perfect 
knowledge in plain language, not he who has not sufficient knowledge 
himself, nor he who mystifies us with myths and legends As re¬ 
gards the granting of boons, it is obvious that the soul is itself 
immortal, and possesses the capacit 5 » for perfect knowledge and bliss 
Hence, no one can grant to it anything worth having, from outside 
Neither can any extei nal agency destrov the force of its kai mas, called 
destiny in Islam. It follows that woi shipping an outside agency for 
the things which are already ours and which cannot be had from the" 
outside, is only calculated to lead to greater trouble, inasmuch as all 
expectations of help from without onlv go to make the will nega¬ 
tive The true God to worship and praise, theiefore, is the individual 
' soul itself, whose ^ omnipotence ’ is kept back onlv so long as one insists 
on insulting it by regarding it as helpless, and by applying to wrong 
sources for its help Besides one s own Self, only those who have set 
the example of self-evolution and attained perfection and everlasting 
joy, and whom we must follow if we would free ourselves from the 
cycle of births and deaths, are alone entitled to respect and reverence 
from us Just as he who would become a lawyer cannot derive any 
benefit from the worship of mythical heroes and saints, so cannot 
the soul desirous of atftaining nirvana be benefited by any but the 
Soul that has attained to liberation. A lawyer alone can help us in 
the study of law , similarly, it is only a Liberated Soul that can be 
of help to us in the attainment of perfection and bliss 
We now pass on to a consideration of 

Nature, 

-that is to say, of the universe, which, as scientists maintain, does 
not lequiie the interference of an outside agency Science undoub-J 
tedly IS right to the extent that there is no creator of the world, 
and that the universe, as a whole, discloses no teleological design in 
ats evolution. But it is unable to explain the nature of the soul 
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■which has only baffled it hitherto. Failing to understand the true 
•sense of the teachings of the real Teachers of our lace, it has un¬ 
hesitatingly declared religion to be irrational and unscientific And, 
since metaphysics only endeavours to ascertain the final causes of the 
word-processj and since its conclusions invariably agree with those 
of religion, wherever and whenever they are pushed to the final issue, 
It, too, has been dubbed unscientific indiscriminately. As a matter 
of fact, consistency of thought without which no department of 
knowledge can be perfect, however much it might be based on the 
observation of facts in nature—it is not the facts of observation 
themselves which constitute science, but their rational classification, 
and the ascertainment of their causes—is unthinkable without the 
aid of true metaphysics or philosophy Hence, philosophy, which 
totally rejects the element of chance and its companion, aibitraiiness. 
and which recognises only the sequence of Cause and Effect in its 
all-embracing sphere of activity, is the science of all sciences known 
to man 

The absence of the knowledge of the soul in the West became 
the starting point of the development and growth of a system of 
thought which soon managed to shake itself free fiom religious 
domination of every description whatsoever, and which, in conse¬ 
quence of the extraordinary abilities and forcible eloquence of some 
of the leading scientists, who took up its cause, evolved out, towards 
the end of the last century, into what has been termed Scientific 
Agnosticism Carried away by the brilliancy of then lesearches 
m the realm of what must be described as dead matter, and 
encouraged by the semblance of worldly prosperity which their dis- 
eoveries and inventions biought about, these scientific giants pushed 
on jvith their enquiries, and discovered newer and newer secrets of 
nature, till, emboldened by their successes, they invaded the domain 
of Religion, forgetting that in that territory all those whose equip¬ 
ment for study consisted solely of the spectrum, the microscope, the 
knife and measures and weights were not, by any means, welcomed 
as guests by mother Natme, and that the only persons who could 
successfully hope to explore that region were those who had 
been initiated into the mysteries of the soul or spirit, that is Life 
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Enormous is the debt of gratitude the world, and particularly the so- 
called civilized world, owes these indefatigable workers for their 
discoveries of electricity and the like, but equally great is the 
mischief which their opinions on the subjects connected with religion 
have done But thanks to the growth of the New Thought move¬ 
ment, already a gieat deal of the lost ground has been wrenched back 
for Religion from the clutches of Pyrrhoiusm, and men who had 
come to look upon life as the result ofTmere juxtaposition of atoms 
of dead matter have begUn once more to look upon it as a thing which 
continues to exist after the dissolution of the body in death 

In dealing with such subjects as Soul, Spirit and Time, it is not 
to be expected that the conclusions of religious philosophy would 
always find material corroboiation from the researches of the modem 
scientific world As a matter of fact, science is yet in its infency. 
and still thinking of manufacturing life and consciousness from its 
lifeless matter and unconscious force 

Science would take a living animal and say that its carcass, 
when placed at a certain height, is capable of doing so many foot¬ 
pounds of work, but would not worry itself about the work it is 
capable of doing as a living being It feels baffled m the presence 
of life, and, therefore, prudently confines its operations to the cal¬ 
culation of foot-pounds of work which it can extract out of carcasses. 
And, since its system of energetics only professes to deal with the 
actual and potential motion of lifeless bodies, it is not surprising that 
Its conception of energy should altogether leave out of account the 
innumeiable virtues of the soul 

Full of admiration and alarm as religion is for the wonderful 
vigour and daring of this strange child of its own declining years, it 
cannot be expected to lend its assent to its surmises about the pro¬ 
duction of life and consciousness from the motion of dead, unconscious 
matter, or about the end of existence being nothing more cheerful 
than the ' peaceful repose ‘ underground. 

Not a little of the confusion of thought which prevails in our ^ 
midst today, is, however, due to the fact that Theology makes its 
man-like creator poke his nose everywhere, m and out of season, and 
no one can wonder if men are led to prefer a matter-and-force world 
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to its boing a product, qx nthtlo, at the comniand of a self-contradic¬ 
tory creator Jainism shows that nothing alone comes out of nothing, 
and furnishes a complete explanation of the phenomenal world The 
cause of the differences of opinion between the philosophical and 
the mj'stical schools of leligion, on this point, is to be found m the 
personification of the diffeient functions of the soul as Isvara or the 
Woid. When theology lost sight of the fact of personification, and 
accepted the pioduct of human imagination as an actual being, a 
cieator was at once ushered into the world, to be the harbinger of 
atheism m his turn. The tendency to a monistic conception of the 
world leached its culmination m denying existence to everything else, 
and leaving this man-made creator m the sole possession of the field 
Hence, matter had to be created out of nothing to enable this pet of 
theology to exercise his cieative function. The moment theology would 
come round to acknowledge the nature of the personifications which 
different ordeis ofmystics have set up for themselves, that very moment 
would maik the termination of differences among the different creeds, 
and, m all probability, between science and leligion as well 

The cause of the theological error in maintaining the world to 
have been cieated from nothing might also be found to he in the 
nature of matter with special reference to the phenomenon of dream¬ 
ing Since the material of the dream-world seems to come from 
nowhere, and since the di earner’s mind is not conscious of its pre¬ 
sence m the waking state, an inexact philosophy might come to the 
conclusion that it is created from nought. Arrived at a conclusion 
so highly satisfactory to mystical thought, it is but natural that 
theology should have jumped to the further conclusion that the woild 
was also formed of a matter which rushed into being from^ nought, at 
the creative fiat of its Causa Causans of things The absurdity of 
the argument, however, is apparent to any one who knows the nature 
of the mechanism of dreams as explained in an eailier chapter. 
Besides, if a dreamer could be credited with creative function, every 
soul would have the power to create matter fiom nothing, which, 
•however, is not the position of the theologian Thus, the statement 
that the material of the world was created from nothing is not 
acceptable to common sense by any means 
44 
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We may now pass on to a consideration of the nature of differ¬ 
ences about the 

Soul 

It IS generally accepted by religion that there is an immoital 
essence behind, every form of life which is the centre and source 
of the activities of living beings We have fully examined the nature 
of this immortal essence already in the earlier chapteis of this book, 
and, therefore, need only concern ourselves here with the ques¬ 
tion, what is meant by it in the different schools of religious philo- 
sophj 

The reader IS already familiar with the Advaitist’s view accord¬ 
ing to which the one Brahman is the only reality and all else an 
illusion , but Sankhya defines the soul as an ‘ Absolute, all-pervadmg, 
unlimited, immaterial, quality-less intelligence, free by nature, and 
a spectator ’ By the use of the term immaterial Kapila does ,not 
mean that the soul IS devoid of substantiveness altogether, but only 
that It IS not a product of matter. Nyaya considers the soul to be 
the ruler of the senses and body, and an all-pervading, active agent 

Other systems of Hindu philosophy give more or less the same- 
definition of the soul, and consider its nature to be ‘ immaterial,' 
blissful, eternal, unmanifest, without members, without modifica¬ 
tions, and intelligent 

In Islam the soul is regarded as an emanation from its god, and 
IS said to exist for ever (‘Islam’ by Amir All, p 12) The Prophet 
himself was asked to explain the nature of the soul, and he declared . 
*Ruh' (spirit or soul) is by the command of God (' The Philosophy of 
Islam,' by Khaja Khan, p 14) 

So far as the evangelists are concerned, they did not define the 
soul in philosophical terms, but they distinctly recognized that it 
could attain the perfection of Gods 

Moses taught' “And the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul ”—(Genesis ii 7) 
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In Zoroastrianism the soul is said to be a spintual entity which 
passes after death into the place of reward, or punishment, according 
to the deeds performed m this world 

According to one of the sects of Muslim mystics the soul is the 
reflection of God Mr Khaja Khan points out (The Philosophy of 
Islam p 9) *— 

" The Shahudians consider that the alam (world) is a reflection of God A man 
enters a glass-house and sees himself reflected in a hundred du:ections These reflec¬ 
tions virtuallj depend on the man and have no existence of them own The attnbutes 
and the ego I r/tif) of man are thus the reflection of the attnbutes and essence of 
God The n/oMi (the world) IS the rupee of the juggler, uhichm reahtyisa piece of 
pottery (a nothmg), but by the skill of the juggler shows itself hke the silver of 
the rupee Thus everj^thing is with him ’ ” 

These \iews have all been subjected to a searching criticism 
already in the earlier pages of this book, and need not be dwelt upon 
heie any further We shall accordingly pass on to a consideration of 
the further question whether all living beings be endowed with a 
soul ’ 

Now, so fai as the higher animals are concerned it is obvious 
that there is a difference in respect of the degree of mtellectualism, 
but not of kind, between them and man If any one doubt this, 
let him call his dog to himself, and find out which part of the animal 
understood his command, whether the matter of the physical body, or 
the thinking principle within ’ That will convince him that the 
consciousness of the animal is of the same type as his own, although 
in his case it is manifesting itself through fewei limitations, while 
in the dog it is very much ciamped and restricted in its activity 
The experiments made on animals by trainers and others conclusively 
prove the presence of the Thinker* in their bodies. Surely the doing 
of simple addition and the expression of such thoughts as ‘ I am 
tiled and the like are sufficient proof of the presence of mtelligencef 

'fSee the article entitled “Educated Horses at Elberfeld ” in ‘The Field,’ 
dated April 19, 1913, vol cxxi. No 3147 See also m this connection pages 172-174 
of E M Smith’s ' Investigation of Mmd m Anunals ’ 

t Ancient Scriptures record many instances of anunals comprehendmg human 
speech, and the Jama Ttrthamkaras are said to have put some of them on the road 
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m the animals Even if these accounts be not true, there are 
innumerable other indications of inborn sagacity in them The 
plants are very little removed from the lowest grades of animals, 
so that there is hardly any perceptible difference between the highest 
strata of the vegetable and the lowest ones of the animal kingdom. 
Even in the mineral Inngdom death is not unknown, which 
means that metals are also endowed with life This is amply 
borne out by the experiments conducted by the great Indian 
Scientist, Prof. Sir J C Bose of Bengal ,The fact is that there 
is no life without consciousness, and no consciousness without 
life Hence wherever there is life there is consciousness, whether 
it be fully manifested or not Now, because the thmkei or soul is 
nothing other than the conscious essence, it fuither follows that 
wherever theie is life there is soul • 

We now come to 

Transmigration 

which, as has been alieady shown, is a tiuth of philosophv So far as 
its recognition by the geneialitv of mankind is concerned, undoubted¬ 
ly all the ancient religions of the world were based on it. The con¬ 
flict of opinion among the followers of the different creeds about its 
truth only arose, when the basic pimciples of religion had become 
buried under the cobwebs of superstition and the dogmas of a vague 
and mystic theology The worship of pei sonified gods has no 
doubt, been responsible, m a great measure, foi the error of modem 
theology The transference of the function of determining the conse¬ 
quences of individual actions from the ‘ fruit-beanng ’ property of karnva 
to an imaginary godhead could not but end in positing a ruler divine 
on the one hand, and m robbing the individual deeds of their kat mic 
force, on the other, with the result that transmigration had to give 
place to this man-made crsatoi, wherever the absence of philosophical 
illumination gave him a chance of establishing himself 

to redemption All these accounts have hitherto been treated by modem thmkers as 
human inventions seekmg additional gloiy for rehgion, but trath has now, at last, 
begun to assert itself, and to show that animals can at least understand, and at tunes' 
alsn make themselves understood by man , 
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It must, however, be said m defence of the founders of the two 
non-Indian religions, whose followers now deny the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration, that they themselves never denied its truth The doctrine 
is there, sure enough, in their teachings, only it is not diiectly preached. 
Their less enlightened followers have, however, taken that which 
is not openly preached in their Scriptures as frivolous and false It is 
a dangerous and highly mischievous rule of interpretation to read 
silence into contradiction Not only have their venerable leaders 
not denied the truth of the doctrine of re-mcafnation, but there is, 
on the contrary, much in their sayings to show that they were well 
aware of it, and taught it in disguise Why they did not preach it 
openly, might be due to two causes in the mam. In the first place, they 
dared not openly say anything to excite the fury of the mobs, and, 
secondly, they did not profess to deal with religion exhaustively That 
the authors of the Christian creed accepted the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration has been sufficiently demonstrated m the earlier parts of this 
book, and is further supported by such texts as the following — 

“ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inhent [» e , shall be bora as kings and 
rulers of men m their next incarnation on] the earth ”—(Matt, v 6 ) 

Eventhedoetnnesof IsravaOnfluxof matter into the soul) and 
bandha ftiondage) are to be found in the Bible and the early Chris¬ 
tian teachings, as will be evident from the following quotations — 
Asrava 

(1) “ Save me, 0 God, for the waters are come in unto my soul I sink in deep 
mnre, where there is no standing, where the floods overflow me ” —{Psalm Kix 1 
and 2) 

(2) “ And there shall m no wise enter into it [the Pure Perfect Spint] anything 

that defiletb, neither whatsoever worketh abomuiation, or maketh a he ’ ’—(Reve¬ 

lations xxi 27) 

Bandha {bondage)* 

(1) " For bound ui this earthly body we apprehend the objects of sense by means 
of the body.”—(Ante Nicene Ch Lib vol xii 224) 


* Gf. ” I am bowed down with many iron bands, that I cannot lift up mine head bj 
reason of my sms, neither have I any respite for I ha% e proi oked thy wrath, and done 
that which is evil before thee I did not thy ivdl, neither kept I thj comm3.ndme’’ls. 
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(2) “ His own inequities shall take the wicked himself, and he shall be holden 
with the cords of his own sms ’’—(Proverbs v 22 ) 

(3) “ The mental acumen of those who are in the body seems to be blunted by the 
nature of corporeal matter ’’—(Ante Nicene C Lib —Ongen i p 92 ) 

(4) " Flesh separates and limits the knowledge of those that are spiritual 
for souls themselves fay themselves are equal ’—(A N C. Lib mi 362 ) 

(5) “ For I know that m me dwelleth no good thing but I see another 

law in my membeis, warring against the law of my mind and bringing me into captivi¬ 
ty to the law of sm which is in my members ’’—(Romans \m 18—24 j 

(6j " For the flesh lusteth against the Spunt, and the Spirit against the flesh , 
and these are contrary the one to another* so that >e cannot do the tlungs that ye 
would ’’—(Galatians v 17 ) 

(7) " Enow ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his ser¬ 
vants ye are to whom ye obey, whether of sm unto death, or of obedience unto 
righteousness ’ ’’—(Romans vi 16 ) 

(8) ** . the contest is not against flesh and blood, but against the 

spiritual powers of the mordmate passions that work through the flesh (A N C 
Lib XII 419-420) 

(9) “ Ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free ’’—(John vm 32 ) 

(10) “ for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought m bond¬ 

age (2 Peter ii. 19 ) 

These passages are capable of sound sense only on the hypothesis 
of transmigration. In John iii. 12 is given the reason why Jesus 
withheld certain higher teachings of religion from his* congregations 
He IS said to have declaied : 

"Klhavetoldyouof earthly things, and ye beheve not, how shall ye believe, 
if 1 tell you of heavenly things ” 

This one quotation suffices to show that the New Testament was 
never intended to be a complete code of religion by itself, and the 
present work is a demonstiation of the fact that neither the Holy 
Bible, nor the Qur'an, nor the scriptures of any other non-Indian 
religion can be tieated as complete and exhaustive in themselves 

I have set up abommations, and have multiplied detestable thmgs ” -The Prayer 
of Manasses (Jmoish Apocrypha) , 
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Even the Vedas are so much involved in mysticism and unmthlligibi- 
lit\ of devotional poetiy that, taken by themselves, they can only 
mislead one in the first instance. The inference to be drawn 
from this circumstance is that, unless there be something to con¬ 
tradict the teaching of an earlier scientific school, either expressly 
oi by necessary implication, the founder of an incomplete later system 
of theology cannot be said to have denied the truth of any true and 
philosophically sound doctrine of religion Applying this test to the 
Holy Bible and the Qur’an we find that they do not anywhere con¬ 
tradict the truth of le-incarnation * 

Christianity and Islam will both have to reject a number of 
passages from their sacred scriptures, if they persist m denying the 
truth of le-incarnation So far as Christianity is concerned, we hope 
we have said enough to convince the most obdurate Christian that 
his own religion teaches identically, and word for word, the same 
doctrine as is preached by the most ancient faith in the world, name- 
ly. Jainism We shall, therefore, now turn to 

Islam 

to show that the same doctrine is contained in its sacred books 

Muhammad even believed in the existence of souls prior to their 

embodied life on earth He said — 

“Souls before having dependence upon bodies, were like assembled armies 
after that they were dispersed, and sent mto bodies Therefore, those which were 
acquamted before the dependence'attract each other, and those that were unacquaint¬ 
ed, repel ”—(* The Saymgs of Muhammad,’ p 81 ) 

The Qur’an and the tradition (Hadis) also contain carefully 
concealed allusions to the highest form of belief A few quotations 
may be given — 

1 “ We are nearer to him (manl than the vital vein ’’—(A1 Qur’an, 1 15 ) 

* The text, “ whosoever slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him seven- 
Told’’ (Genesis iv 15 ), directly supports the doctrine of transmigration of souls For 
it IS inconceivable how a person can be killed seven times in revenge for Cam except 
■on the hypothesis of re-mcarnation The precise sense of this passage is not at all 
■difficult to grasp if we recall to mind what was said about Cam m the chapter on the 
■“Pall” It simply means that having arrived at the stage when he can form an 
opmion about the nature of mtellect, whosoever is foolish enough to throttle its voice 
shall have to undergo many re-births, before he gets another opportunity of electmg 
for himself whether he will be -guided by it or not 
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2 “ And He to whom you pray is nearer to j ou than the neck of your camel 

Saymgs of Muhammad ’) 

3 "God hath not created anything better than Reason, or anjrthing more per¬ 
fect, or more beautiful than Reason, the benefits which God giveth are on its account, 
and understanding is by it, and God’s wrath is caused by it, and b 5 ’’ it are rewards 
and punishments Sayings of Muhammad ') 

People weie not worthy to be told that He who is nearer than 
the camel s neck and the vital vein in one’s body is none other than 
the Self, and so the highest truth jvas not imparted to them in plain, 
undisguised language 

This, we fancy, was the main consideration which led Muham¬ 
mad to preserve silence on some of the most important problems of 
religion. 

However, the error which the follower of Islam have fallen into 
IS one which nullifies the little good that may be found in their inter¬ 
pretation of their faith If we stait with a belief in the eternal and 
unbridgeable duality between God and man, thus investing the latter 
with all conceivable kinds of negative powers and qualities, the whole 
faith becomes self-contradictory, for belief, being the builder of 
character, can only build according to what is believed never m oppo¬ 
sition to it. Hence, if the belief in the irremediable, ineradicable 
infenonty of the soul be deeply rooted in the mind, it is not possible 
for It to attain to higher spiritual unfoldment 

It is our wrong interpretation of scriptures which leads us into 
conflicting and mutually contradictory dogmas, and causes us to 
adhere to them with the full force of stupid bigotry that never fails to 
attend on prejudice We thus not only become the causes of our own 
undoing, but also richly deseive the scathing condemnation of all 
unbiased minds, of which Schopenhauer’s opinion of the Qur'an, 
furnishes afamly good instance. Says the great Philosopher *— 

"CJonsider, for example, the Koran This wretched book was sufficient to- 
found a rehgion of the world, to satisfy the metaphysical need of innumerable millions 
of men for twelve hundred years, to become the foundation of their morahly, and' 
of no gtnail contempt for death, and also to inspire them to bloody wars and most 
extended We find in it the saddest and the poorest form of theism Much 
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may be lost through the translation , but I have not been able to discover one smgle 
j valuable thought in it ”* 

If our Muhammadan brethren would escape criticism like that 
I of Schopenhauer, they must endeavour to put a more sensible inter- 
pietation on their tenets than they have done hitherto, for m the 
modem days of advancing intellectualism it is the force of reason 
which commands respect, not that of the sword of jehad 

There is a great deal of truth m what Schopenhauer says about 
the Qur’an, but we are sure that that great nook is not without its 
special merit. After a weary and tiresome plodding through its 
pages, which, foi the most pait, contain variants of the earlier tradi¬ 
tions t of the Sabians, the Persians, the Egyptians, the Jews and 
others, the patient reader must acknowledge that the cardinal 
doctrine of the Qur’an is the great principle of absolute resignation to 
one's destiny Most of us would regard a doctrine like this as 
fatalism pure and simple, but if we would reflect a little, we should see 
oui erior at once Fatalism is essentially passive, and, foi that reason, 
but another name foi laziness, but religious life demands an active 
attitude of the soul, and would mean stagnation without it Here 
we find the Bhagavad Gita explaining the situation admirably — 

“ Thy busmess is ivith the action only, never with its &uits , so let not the fruit 
ot action be thy motive, nor be thou to inaction attached 

“ Perform action, dwellmg in union with the Divme, renouncing attachments, 
and balanced evenly in success and failure equilibnum is called yoga 

“ Man musing on the objects of sense, conceivetb an attachment to these , from 
attachment anseth desire, from desure anger cometh forth 

“ From anger proceedeth delusion, from delusion confused memory ; from 
confused memory the destruction of reason, from destruction of reason he pensheth 

“ There is no pure reason for the non-harmonised, nor for the non-harmonised is 
^ there concentration for him without concentration there is no peace, and for the un- 
peaceful, how can there be happiness ’ 

“ Whoso forsaketh all desires and goeth onwards free from yeammgs, selfless 
and without egoism—he goeth to peace _ _ 

*See " The World as Will and Idea,” Vol n pp ^61-362 

t See ‘ The Sources of The Qur'an,’ by Dr Tisdall 
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"Tim n tho ctomil 'tate, immfr to non-'js hc‘,uI<Jtrcd \\'ho 

oven nl the doiln Jnjr u< c^tnVis'jsd thc-tm ht ^(h»Ui to tbo n-\tna of the 
efomal II 

The main thinr h to cultivate the habit of eiuanimitv tthich 
j)re\ents new/.arm»(; bonds from bsinpr fo'•^red c’-cn though ssmc-c 
of matter still continue. The man who is resumed to his fate, who 
keeps his mind cvcnh balanced both in prospcntj and advers'ti, who 
calmlv and dispassionately emplo>s himself O’cclusively in the per¬ 
formance of rr//i( action -such a man alone is said to practi^'e resiprna- 
tion, none else. 

Fatalism IS altogether ojt of place here, for while fatalism pro¬ 
ceeds on the supposition of an mexomble fate, rcsiprnation is practised 
only to take the shapinjr of one’s destinv in one’s own hand 

Acti\e resijmation. thus, is as different from phjsical laziness as 
IS a li\ inp beinpr from a corpse It is this principle of resipnaiion 
avhich is the pearl of prcat price in the Qur’an. 

To any one who will critically look into the Qur’an, it will be 
obvious that so far as relipion proper is concerned there are three 
remarkable features of that book, namelj. 

fl) variants of the mjths and traditions of the Jewish and 
certain other forms of faith, interepersed hers and there with the 
jolk-lore of the Arabs themselves, 

(2' a total absence of all reference to the scriptures, traditions 
:and mj ths of other countries, such as India, China, and the like . and 

(3) a paramount teachinp as to the preat merit of the principle 
of lesignation to one's destinv 

Of these, the first tends to show that the titiditions and myths 
are not to be taken as having an historical basis , the second points 
to one of two things, that is, either Muhammad was ignorant of 
those scnptures, or that they did not need correction and reform m 
his opinion ; and the third is but the practising of renunciation under 
a different name 

As for the place of the Qur’an amongst the scriptures of the 
■world, Noii-Muslim writers very naturally, were not expected to write 
much in favour of the book ; Tmt much of their criticism only goes 
to show that they possess no true insight into the nature of religion 
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The main defects pointed out in the great book by European writers 
may be classified under the following heads — 

(1) its errors, such as the denial of the death of Jesus on the 
eross, and the description of Isaac as the brother of Jacob, whereas, 
accoiding to the Bible, Isaac was the father of Jacob (cf Sura Hud 
with Genesis, xxv 19—26), 

(2) Its childish fables, 

(3) Its false geography , 

(4) its^dishonourmgiepresentations, in some lespects, of its god , 

(5) its fatalism , 'r- >, ' 

(6) its leligious intolerance, 

(7) its perpetuation of slavery, 

(8) its harsh punishment of theft and other kinds of offences 

(9) its sanctioning of polygamy and unbounded license with 
regard to female slaves, as well as the unlimited and unrestiicted 
power of divorce, 

(10) its contradictions, and 

(11) its mythology 

To these may be added another and a more serious objection on 
■account of the doctrine of animal sacrifice, which, as we have seen 
in an earlier chaptei, IS certainly opposed to the true spiiit of reli¬ 
gion 

Besides the above, the point which is most frequently and hotly 
•debated with reference to the Qur’an is the nature of its source 
Muslims, naturally, claim it to be a revealed scripture, and base their 
claim on the peculiar style of its composition This claim really 
oiiginated with the Prophet himself, and time after time was the 
challenge to compose anything like it thrown out in the Qur an 

■\Vhat this challenge actually means is not easy to understand * 

' for if it be a challenge to write something equally sensible, v e fear 
the challenger has already had the worst of his challenge, for there 
are in existence works which are in no way inferior to the Qur’an, 
■even if thev do not surpass it in wisdom and philosophical merit Is 
it, then, a challenge to compete with the Book in its argumentativ e- 
ness’ Even here the contest can be decided in fa\oar of Islam only 
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if constant repetition and the use of arguments which do not convince 
any, but those who have faith in their hearts, or those who are inter¬ 
ested m adovcating its cause, be regarded as being in good taste and 
in keeping with the sound pnnciples of elegant diction ^'e fear 
there is little to be said in favour of the book in this respect either. 
Next comes its composition Undoubtedly its jingling rhjTne went 
a long way to please the Arab ear, but that is purely a question of 
taste Several of the world’s scnptuies are metrical in their composi¬ 
tion, and It IS not easy to imitate their style Besides, in e\'ery country 
there is always a book, which is confessedly the best piece of its 
literature Suppose the author of such a work claimed divine inspira¬ 
tion for his work, and rested it on the inability of the people to produce 
one to equal it, would such a claim be recognized ’ Surely, it is the 
feeblest argument in support of revelation to say that becaiise the 
style of the writing is inimitable, it must, therefore, be the work of 
a god So long as Muslim writers do not take the trouble to put 
their religion on a sound philosophical basis, so long will the Qur’an 
continue to be a butt of ridicule and contempt for the philosopher 
People, certainly, do not tu^n to religious works to study poetry or 
the art of elegant diction Moreover, the Qui’an is not free from 
literary defects, even though its rhyming be unsurpassed Carlyle 
thus expresses himself as to its literary merit 

“A wearisome confused jumble, crude, incondite , endless iterations, long-wind¬ 
edness, entanglement, most crude, mcondite,—insupportable stupidity, in short' 
Nothmg but a sense of duty could carry any European through the Qur’an (Her o* 
and Hero Worship, Lecture II) 

The beauty of the jingling rhyme of A1 Qur’an, thus, is more than 
sufficiently counterbalanced by its poor literary ment and lack of 
philosophical exposition It seems to us that Muslim writers make 
a gieat mistake in laying too much stress on the literary merit of their 
Book, since that only goes to divert the attention from the question of 
practical worth, provokes the spirit of fault-finding in the reader, / 
and ends by bringing into prominence matters which had best be left 
out of discussion. If our friends will seriously think over the matter. 

' the challenge to compose anything like unto a single verse of the 
Qur’an, which, for reasons best known to the Prophet, was made> 
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later on. in respect of ten verses, and at times, also, with respect to 
a V hole chapter, will be found to be not one made to the whole 
world and for all times, but one meant only for those to whom it was 
< nctualh made The Arabs were well-known for eloquence, and it 
was the wav m which the Prophet delivered his discourses which 
wont a loner w’ay to captivate their hearts They caied little, or 
nothmer, for the science of religion, and were easily swayed by argu¬ 
ments which appealed to the ear and the emotions. 

The sudden natuic of the wholesale conversions made by the 
Piophot, after he was firmly established at Medina, beais ample 
testiinonv to their causes being othei than real conviction The 
widespread apostasj which followed on the death of Muhammad 
4imong his followers also show's the superficial nature of these conver¬ 
sions (‘The Preaching of Islam’). 

As Mr T W Arnold points out, the acceptance of Islam was, 
in man: instances, due to the fiery eloquence of the Prophet as 
well as to political expediency, and, more often than not, m the nature 
of a bargain struck undei pi essure of violence, or from motives of 
worldly prosperit\. But eloquence is too feeble, as a means, for alter¬ 
ing one’s deep-looted convictions, since it only appeals to the emotion¬ 
al side of life, and causes a temporary effervescence of the emotion 
appealed to. It is incapable of producing permanent lesults 
Hence, w'hen philosophers come to look into the nature of the dis¬ 
courses of the Prophet, as contained in the Qui’an, they seldom find 
aught but ‘ long-winded entanglement,’ as Carlyle puts it in the Book. 
But w'hile agreeing with Carlyle as to the monotonous and uninterest¬ 
ing nature of the perusal it affords, we are inclined to the opinion 
that the Qur’an is not to be so easily rejected from consideration as 
that great writer w'ould like us to do 

To understand the merit of A1 Qur’an properly, it is necessary 
to study the life of its author, and the circumstances in which he 
found himself placed 

V Muhammad was born at Mecca in Arabia, which geographically 
belongs to the same group of countries in Western Asia as Persia, 
Syria and Palestine Close upon six hundred years had elapsed since 
•the advent of the New Testament religion, and Chnstianity had fallen 

a 
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into decline Jerusalem was sacked and the Jews had dispersed, 
many of whom had fled to Arabia Judaism had alieady been under¬ 
mined Idolatrv, that is, worship of sj'mbolical gods, mammonism, 
and sensuality prevailed m the land Sale makes the following obsena- 
tions about the state of Chnstiamty at the time of Muhammad's ap¬ 
pearance •— 

! 

“If we look into the ecclesiastical histonans even from the thirdcentun’ we 
shall find the Chnstian world to have then had a verj- different aspect from what 
some authors have represented, and so far from being endued with acti^ e graces 
zeal and devotion and estabhshed mthm itself with punty of doctrine, union, and 
firm profession of the faith, that on the contrary, what by the ambit'on of the dergv 
and what by draivmg the ahstrusest niceties mto controversv. and dmding and 
subdividing about them into endless schisms and contentions, they hadsodestroied 
that peace, love, and chantj- from among them which the Gospel was given* to 
promote, and mstead thereof contmuaUy provoked each other to that malice rancour 
and every evil work that they had lost the whole substance of thefr rehgion’ 
while they thus eagerlv contended for their own imaginations concerning it, and in 
a manner quite drove Chistianityout of the world by those verj- controversies in v hich 
they disputed with each other about it. in these dark ages it was that most of 
those superstitions and corruptions we now justly abhor in the church of Rome vs ere 
not only broached but estabhshed which gave great advantages to the pronagation 
of Mahomedism The worship of saints and images, in particular, was then arrived 
at such a scandalous pitch that it eveu surpassed whatever is now practised amon<»- 
the Romans 

As regards the Arabs themselves, 

“Arabia was of old famous for heresies, which might be in some measure 
attributed to the liberty and independency of the tribes Some of the Christians 
of that nation believed that the soul died with the bodj-, and was to be raised agam 
w ith It at the last day • these Ongen is said to hav e convinced Among the Arabs it was 
that the heresies of Ebion Berjllus, and the Nazarmans and also that of theCollim- 
dians, were broached or at least propagated, the latter introduced the vnrgm Maiy 
for God, or worshipped her as such offenng her a sort of twisted cake called Colh/ns 
whence the sect had its name ”t * 

It was In such sunoundings that JIuhammad was born at Mecca 1 
some five hundred years after the compilation of the last of the J 
canonical gospels His eaily life has nothing out of the common in / 


* See * The Ko-ani’ bj Sale 
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It His father Abd'allah left little or nothing to him by way of 
mheiitance) and he was piactically a dependent on his grandfather 
and uncle, who seem to have taken great interest in him. Through 
the latter’s influence, Muhammad became the factor of Khadijah, a 
noble and rich widow, who soon perceived the excellent qualities 
of his disposition and accepted him for her lord and husband. 

Muhammad had little or no education beyond what was customary 
in his day He was, however, not deficient m the three accomplish¬ 
ments which the Axabs esteemed most, namely, eloquence, horseman¬ 
ship-including the use of arms-and hospitality The first two 
of these stood him in good stead in the propagation and piotec- 
tion of the new Faith which he founded, and the last made him 
famous thioughout the land. He had seldom any money in his house, 
and kept no more than was oust sufficient to maintain his family 

Muhammad had a contemplative mind , he was fond of seclusion. 
He often retired to a cave in Mount Hira, and there suffered himself 
to be lost m meditation The state of religion prevailing in the country 
did not satisfy the inner longing of his soul for happiness He wanted' 
to think for himself, to get at the inner meaning of Life Probably he 
came across some ancient Cabalist who imparted to him some of the 
true secrets of Judaism , perhaps he was also initiated into some sort 
of ‘ mysteries ’ 

What took place in Mount Hira is not known , perhaps some sort 
of yoqic ‘ vision ’ was perceived by the ‘ seer ’ This is suggested 
by the miracle of SJiag-%il-qamat , which is ascribed to the prophet In 
addition to this Muhammad has been credited with two other miracles, 
the iWeraj and the conveiSion ofjiTis But meraj^ is only suggestive 

* There are at least two instances on which the experience of meraj is descnbed 
by the prophets of 2Ioroastnanisni in almost the same manner as Muhammad's Upon 
the basis of these instances Rev W St Clair Tisdall thmks (The Sources of The Qur'an) 
that Muhammad borrowed the idea of Merai from Zoroastnamsm Mr Mohammad Ah, 
M A, whose book ‘TheDivme Origin of the Quran,'is an attempt at the refuta¬ 
tion of Mr Tisdall's opmion, makes the following comment on the subject — 

“ The description given bj the Holj Prophet of his spiritual ascent to heaven was 
aceordmg to Rev Tisdall, borrowed from the follow mg passage of Aila V-ttaf J\atna7, 
51 Pehlvi book written in the dajs of Ardashir, some 400 jears before the Hejira Our 
first advance upwards w as to the Low er hea> en ar d there w e saw the Angel of those 
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of some sort of higher introspective flight of thought, that is, the 
trance of Self-contemplation For it is said in the * Sayings of Muham¬ 
mad, termed Hadis ’ fsee *' Extracts from the H 0 I 3 - Quran," by 
Abdullah Allahdin, 37) 

“ Praj'er is the miraj (anion with or annihilation in the divine essence by means 
of continual upward progress) of the faithful ” 

As for the conversion of the jms, we must remember that the 
term yin stands for the ‘ suspicions of the mind ’ (Studies in Thsawwuf, 
p. 66 ', so that the conversion of the juis would mean the settling of 
■doubts, or removal of suspicions 

The life of Muhammad, thus, is the life of a man whose habits 
of meditation and retiiement in seclusion had enlaiged his conscious¬ 
ness to a certain extent His greatness, as such, cannot be denied , 
and the greatest feature of that greatness is that he never claimed 
to be gieater than what he actually was--a piophet or seer. 

Theie, in the seclusion of the caves of Mount Hu a, he used to be¬ 
come absorbed m holy meditation One day, all of a sudden and 

Holy Ones, givmg forth 3 flammg light bnlhant and lofty’ We are then told that 
Arta extended sunflarly to the se?ond and third heavens and to many others beyond 
* At the last,’ says Aita ‘ mj- Guide and the Pire-aneel havmg shown me paradise took 
me down to helL * * * ’ 

" The truth is that God has been raising prophets m all lands They brought 
the sameteachmgs and had similar expenences Hence if certain passages of the 
Holj' Qur’an correspond to certain contents of the ancient Zoroastnan scriptures, and 
if the Holy Prophet of Arabia had experiences similar to those of an ancient Prophet of 
Iran, this does not show that the Holy Piophet had found access to ancient Zoroastnan 
scnptures or had found means of commumcatmg with men learned m 2!oro3stnan 
scnptures On the other hand such paiallelisms and such analogies, in the absence of 
there bemg any means of communication, are a clear proof of the fact that all these 
books had originally come firom a common source, and that all these teachers were 
the messengers of the same Being These parallelisms are not confined to Islam and 
Zoroastnamsm alone, they exist m all the great reli^ons of the world ’’ 

We agree with Mr Mohammad All as to the possibility of similar expenences 
bemg gamed by different prophets mdependently, but not when he denies, in his book/ 
the familiarity of Muhammad with the traditioiis, the mythological lore and the general 
tenets of Zoroastrianism and certain other creeds. We shall give reasons for our opi¬ 
nion later on, when we come to deal with the subject of revelation . 
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Without warning, the scales fell off his eyes, and brought before 
his view things which are generally hidden from the gaze of the 
profane ; he found himself in the presence of the arch-angel.* 
JIuhammad was frightened, and lan home m great fear and excite¬ 
ment Perspiration broke out in great beads on his forehead, and 
he covered himself up with the wiapper of Khadijah. She knew some¬ 
thing of the meditation her husband was in the habit of practising, 
and comforted him with the idea that the vision was not a night¬ 
mare. For three yeais the husband and wife waited m patience for 
the recunence of the vision, and at last were rewarded by the sight 
of the ' angel ’ once more During this long interval of time, the 
mind of the Prophet was all the time filled with the noblest of 
expectations Many a problem of religious philosophy must have 
occurred to him during this peiiod He had had no philosophical 
training in the stiict sense of the term, but knowledge does not 
depend on study in schools , it is stored up in the soul He must 
ha\e come acioss teachers of diiferent sects also, and must have 
discussed many of the problems with them In the midst of the 
confusion which prevailed in the religious ciicles in his country, in 
the medlej' of theories and dogmas and doctrines which were 

* The angel Gabnel is but another aspect of one's ovra soul This is borne out 
•not onlj' from the meaning of the word ‘ Jesus,’ which, in Arabic, signifies both the 
soul and the arch-angel (see The Philosophy of Islam, p 30), but can be easily venfied 
b 3 any one who will senously practise yoga for a few months The concentration of 
mind on the nervous ple\us known as ajna, situate m the brain, between the eye-brows, 
if sufficiently intense, will enable the soul to perceive its own lustre, refiected in the 
•outer atmosphere It is this lustre from the real Self which is descnbed as the arch¬ 
angel Gabnel The Shiva Samhita has it 

“ Wlien the j'ogi thmks of the great Soul, after rolling back his eyes, and con- 
■centrates his mmd to the forehead, then he can perceive the lustre from the great Soul 
That clever yogi who always meditates in the abovemenboned way, evmces the great 
Soul withm himself, and can even hold commumon loUh Htm," 

It is interesting to note m connection with the Gabriel legend that Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan who was a staunch Muhammadan, declmed to believe in the existence of the 
arch-angel, holding that when the Prophet said that an angel had appeared unto 
him, he meant nothing more or less than the simple fact that an unknown person bad 
met hun —(The Philosophy of Islam, p 54 ) 

45 
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perplexing him, truth at last flashed on his mind, like a ray of sunshine- 
in the midst of winter clouds He clearly perceived that the truth 
of truths, the quintessence of philosophy, the kernel of religion, was 
the lock of the Unity of the Essence of God whom he describes as 
‘ that which seeth and heareth ' Mystic, as he, was in his tendencies, 
he personified this Essence as the Creator, after the manner of the 
‘ school ’ of mysteries, and believed that salvation lay only in the- 
doing of his will, not in obedience to the personal will. Meditation 
led him to penetrate to the core of many a mythological legend, and 
enabled him to understand that their interpretation lay not m an his- 
toiical reading, but in the symbolical sense He thus perceived that 
his countrymen had drifted away from the tiue teaching of religion; 
and he felt tenderness and pity for their lost souls Those were, 
however, the days of intolerance: and people used to meet 
argument with sword What was he to do under the circumstances ^ 
To preach the truth openly was out of the question He had the 
example of other prophets and saints who had preceded him in the 
divine mission They had been ill-treated, more or less He 
recalled to mind what Hermes had said and ‘ Jesus' repeated about 
‘ the lips of wisdom being sealed, except to the ears of understanding ’ 
The masses had to be told that their interpretation of the earlier 
Scriptures of Judaism and Chiistiamty was wrong, yet he dared not 
do so openly That would have only gone to make everybody his 
enemy. Thus it was that the prophet of Islam, too, was led to speak 
in allegory and concealed metaphor 

His preaching at first had little or no effect on his heareis, who 
all seem to have resented him, more or less, with the exception of the 
faithful Khadqah Gradually his influence extended to some mem- 
loers of his family, and even persons outside the family-circle often 
came to hear him As is usually the case, the idea of a new religion 
excited animosity and resentment in the minds of the tribesmen, and 
•the sincere protestations of Muhammad to the effect that he biought 
nothing new to them, had little power to check the tide of adverse criti¬ 
cism and hatred which was surgingup against him ^The small band of 
the followers of the creed of the Crescent were exposed to all kinds 
of d'angers, and had to fly from place to place Even Muhammad 
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had to jBee for his life more than once. He, however, never aban- 
, doned his mission, and though the following increased slowly, he 
i remained undaunted by the paucity of the number of ‘true be¬ 
lievers ’ 

A few years later Hamza, a powerful and influential chieftain, 
embraced Islam Other important conversions soon followed, till m 
the thirteenth year of the mission, the little band had acquired 
sufflcient importance in the eyes of its enemies to lead them to 
seriously think of its extermination Several conspiracies were formed 
to encompass Muhammad’s death, he was several times waylaid, 
and various other measures were resorted to for his destruction. 
The alternatives put before him’ were death or the lenunciation of 
his mission But the latter was out of the question, so the only 
point left to him to decide was whether he would prefer to be 
butchered peacefully, or die fighting, sword m hand f His fiery 
nature, however, revolted at the former alternative, the idea of 
dying, like a rat in a trap, was not agreeable to his soul The sword 
was, thus, the only alternative left, and he did not hesitate to 
draw it now Hitherto he had preached toleration, persuasion rather 
than compulsion had been his method But that was out of the 
question now The times were changed , persuasion could no longer 
be relied upon Accordingly, he made a departure from the policy 
of peace Fortunately, the followers of Masab, who had embraced 
Islam in the meantime, undertook to defend him With their aid, 
he established himself at Medina. Then followed a senes of expedi¬ 
tions, skirmishes and assaults in which the little band gave a good 
account of themselves These were followed by the famous battle 
of Bedr, which may be reckoned as the foundation of the temporal 
power of Islam. The Prophet now became a warrior chief, in addition 
to a religious preacher Rather than suffer his enemies to persecute 
I his followers, he himself now declared jehad against them. He 
\ had no political ambition in his earlier days, but now the element 
of powei, engendered by constant persecution and suffeiing, came 
to occupy a prominent place m his mind He now became the 
militant prophet in which capacity he became intimately associated 
with history. 
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In the Qur’an, which was admittedly compiled after the death 
of the Prophet, no distinction is observed between those of the sayings 
that emanated from the ‘preacher’ and those which originated 
from the ‘ statesman' m him. Possibly, a few of the sayings of 
others, erroneously ascribed to him, were also included in the 
manuscript. c 

The doctrine of the abrogation of the word of God, which is 
peculiar to Islam, obviously owes its origin to the exigencies of the 
political life the Prophet finally adopted But, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, from a perusal of the Qur an, it is confined 
only to such of the sayings as aie not the essential and eternal 
•truths of religion, and only touches matters of secondary import, e g , 
the changing of Kibla from Jerusalem to Mecca Different writers 
have estimated the number of the abiogated verses fiom five to five 
hundred, but many of them are presumably still incorporated in the 
Qur’an 

It is thus clear that in order to understand the true teaching of 
the creed of the Ciescent, one has to reject a number of verses, on 
the ground that they form no part of religion pioper Add to this 
the fact that Muhammad was not only a pieachei and a statesman, 
but a lawgiver as well, and the number of passages to be rejected 
becomes still greater , ifoi the law which the Prophet gave was suit¬ 
able only to the exigencies and requirements of his own time, and 
•essentially applicable to hiSj own people, not of general or universal 
applicability 

The salient features of the Qur’an may now be categorically 
stated It consists of : 

(1) the essential and eternal truths of philosophy which are the 
true basis of religion, 

(2) the rTiles of law, essentially applicable to the circumstances 
of the country, at the time of the Prophet, 

(3) the verses which have been abrogated, J 

(4) some stray observations of the Prophet, made from time to 
time, which are valuable only in so far as they emanate from a great 
person, but which possess little or no value otherwise, and 
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(5) a large number of allegones and myths of the Zoroastrians, 
the Assynans, the Jews and others, adopted and varied to suit the 
requirements of the Prophet’s teaching. 

A glance at the above classification of the contents of the Qur’an 
vill suffice to show that of the five main divisions into which we have 
livided them only the first is the true basis of religion Thus, we 
leed only consider the merit of the Qur’an under the following three 
leads, which are compnse*d in the first and the fifth divisions 

(a) philosophical truths and definitions, 

(6) mythology, and 

(c) ntual. 

To begin with the subdivision (a), it may be stated, without the 
east fear of contradiction, that the holy Qur’an contains identically 
:he same teachings as are the basis of all ancient religions 
.'t leaves no doubt as to the nature of the Essence of Life or God, 
vhich IS described as that which seeth and heareth * It is further 

* That the true Muslim conception of unity m relation to God has httle m com- 
aon with the modem idea may be seen from the followmg from “ The Mystics of 
slam” (page 79) — 

” Both Moslems and Sufis declare that God is one, but the statement bears a 
[liferent meanmg m each instance The Moslem means that God is unique in His 
ssence, quahties, and acts , that He is absolutely unlike all other beings The Sufi 
leans that God is the One Real Being which underlies all phen omena ” 

The Sufi doctnne, as a matter of fact, is the eirnct copy of the ‘ heretical ’ 
Tedanta, which seems to have been the creed of at least some of the wandering 
lalendars of Muslun ongm To what'extent these bold free-thinkers of Islam went 
1 apparent from the followmg couplet of Abu Sa’id ibn Abi’l Khayr (see ‘ Tne Mystics 
flslam,’ p 90) — 

*' Not until every mosque beneath the sun 
Lies rumed, wfll our holy work be done , 

And never will trae Musalman appear 
Till faith and infidehty are one ” 

The formula iiU I *11V (Ld ilahaH-la’l-labu), which means, * there is no God but 
tod,’ can, in the hght of what has been said before, only mean a demal of mythologi- 
al gods, not of the tme living Gods, or of the divinijy of the soul The most secret 
nd sacred name of God, according to Muslim Tradition is the Living, or the Self- 
ubsistent, which is only understood and realized by Saints The Prophet said that 
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conceived'to be omnipresent, after the manner of the mystics, so that 
‘ wherever thou tuinest thy face, there is the essence of God ’ 
(SuratuI Baqz) In SuratuI Nisa, we are told : 

“ KeaDy God surrounds everything' ” 

SuratuI Hadid records : 

“ God IS with you wherever jou are ” 

Finally, SuratuI Rahman points out that He is the first and the 
last, the apparent and the real, and all-knowing 

With reference to the individual soul also it is easy to see that 
the teaching contained in the Qur’an is the same as has been found 
to be philosophically true. We may cite the following verses in 
support of our view. 

(1) “We are nearer to man than his jugular vem” (S Zanyat) 

(2) “ We are nearer to man than yon, bat you do not observe’* (S Wakiya). 

(3) " lam in your individuahly, but you do not see” (S Zanyat) 

(4) *' He is the apparent and the real” (S Bahman) 

(B) ** The people who stnke palm with thee, do notstnke it with thee, but 
with God The hand of God is on all hands ” (S Fatah) 

These are some of the verses which are intelligible only in the 
light of the doctrines established in these pages The reason why 
the highest truths of philosophy were imparted to men in disguise,* 

whoever calls upon God by this name shall obtain all his desires (see 'A Dicbonaiy 
of Islam ’) Since the samts are only those who have become conscious of their 
-own Divuuty and smce occult powers spring &om Self-consciousness, this most secret 
and sacred name, not to be disclosed to the profane, is that which mdicates the nature 
of the inner Divmity The ‘Ana *1 Bas3 ’ (I am (3od) of Al-Hallaj, commonly known 
as Mansur, is only the *Aham Brahman asrni ’ (I am Brahman) of Vedanta 

Ihe ancient and true conception of the Divme nmty is fully explamed by Moses 
ATgiTwnTiwing 'who shows it to be grounded on the simphaty of spinb devoid of all 
those attnbutes which appertam to embodied existence and which imply composition 
Hence, he con<*lndeg “ We say with regard to this latter point [whether God be 
a composite bemg or not], that he is absolutely one ” (‘The Guide for the Perplexed,’ 
pp 169 and 71} 

* The spirit of intolerance was'not pecuhar to the Arabs, it was widespread 
Tlhe foHowmg fi'om St Augustme (see * The Mystics of Islam, ’ p 118) is a fair sample 
of the dread which influenced the speech of saints 
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Is to be found'in the attitude of the Arabs and the state of Society 
at the time of the Prophet Their hidden senseis clear enough to 
any one who cares to think for himself, but otherwise might easily 
pass for poetical license or rhetorical flounsh, without exciting 
comment Muhammadan theologians found them difficult to under¬ 
stand even so soon after the Prophet as the second century of the 
Hijri era Some of them, led by the spirit of enquiry, collected a 
large number of* religious and philosophical books, including many 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, and a magnificent library was established at 
Baghdad in the second century after Muhammad As already stated 
Muhammad’s eloquence and personality, rather than the doctnnes 
)f the creed, seem to have been the cause of the spread of Islam 
even during the life of its founder In many instances conver¬ 
sions weie due to political expediency and motives of power and 
greatness 

“ How superficial was the adherence of numbers of the Arab tribes, to th 
faith of Islam,” writes Mr Arnold (‘The Preachmgof Islam,’p 41), ‘‘may be 
judged from the widespread apostas y that followed immediately the death of the 
Prophet Their acceptance of Mam would seem to have been often dictated more 
by considerations of political expediency, and was more frequently a bargam struck 
under pressure of violence than the outcome of any enthusiasm or spintual 
awakemng ” 

This feature of weakness was, however, soon discovered by the 
leaders of the new faith, and steps were taken to establish the 
creed on a sound philosophical basis Mr Khaja Khan's interesting 
work, ‘ The Philosophy of Islam ’ (pp 61 and 62), throws considerable 
light on the nature of these steps — 

‘‘ The presence of the Prophet and His companions had sufficient mesmerizing 
and spintualizmg power to punfy the hearts of those who were brought under the 
influence of their magnetic personalities After then: days, people devised various 
ways and processes of keepmg the torch burning la the meanwhile. Mam came m 
contact with vanous phases of philosophical thought m its eiqiansion on its Eastern 
and Western borders 


‘‘ If he (man) loves a stone, he is a stone If he loves a man, he is a man, 
if he loves God—I dare not say more, for if I said that he would then be God, ye 
might stone me ” 
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“ Danng the time of Mamun-ul-Bashid> several Grecian and Sanskrit works 
were translated into Arabic While the discursive, ethical philosophy of the Greeks 
was absoibed on one side, the austerities of the Eastern nations leavened Mushm 
thought on the other. The Nicomachian Ethics of Aristotle with the commentary of 
Porphyry was translated mto Arabic b 5 ' Ishaq, and the other two works of the 
same philosopher, Endemian Ethics and Magna Moraha, were translated by Abu 
Umar of Damascus With the aid of these translations, the moralists of Islam began 
to write original works and to adapt the Islamic preaching to the ethical speculations 
of the Greeks and vice versa ” 

Knowledge thus acquiied proved to be highly valuable, as a 
philosophical foundation, to the school of Muslim thought which has 
come to be known as Sufeism 

The close affinity between the teachings of Islam and some 
of the Indian faiths may be seen from the following quotations 
from Muslim books 

(1) “ The veriest truth of truths of Arabic is the speech of the poet Lubaid 
who said, * Know, everythmg besides God is non-eiostent' " - 

(2) “ Verily God saith I became iH, why didst thou not enquire after me , I 
became hungiy, why didst thou not feed roe , I begged of thee, why didst thou not 
give me 

(5) *' If jou let down a bucket by a rope mto a well, it will, of a surety, de¬ 
scend on God "* 

(4) “ What God created in the beginning was my soul " ® 

(6) “I was a hidden treasure and loved to know mvself and so I created Khalk 
to know myself 

The above are consistent whith the Advaitist theory we have 
examined in the earlier chapters of this book The passage. “I 
was a hidden treasure and loved to know myself, and so I cieated 
the khalk (universe) to know myself ” is, almost word for word, 
the same doctrine as is contained in the Idealistic foimula “ I This 

1 813-833 A D 

» * The Philosophy of Islam,’ p 87 

® * The Philosophy of Islam, ’ p 87 

< Ibid p 88 

» Ibid , p 89 

» Ibid . p 89 
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Not ” Some of the Muslim Saints who have attained to greater- 
wisdom have even gone so far as to maintain their identity with 
God, as was the ease with Shams Tabrez, the poet, whose famous- 
couplet— 

“ Ajab man Shams % Tahrezam, ki gashtam shaiftxt bar khiid ; 

“ Chun khud ra khud nazar kardam, nadtdam juz Khuda dar 
khud 

breathes the purest Vedanta Ba’izeed is another instance in point, 
and many more can be cited. The Maulana Rum says 

“ 0 my soul, I searched ifrom end to end I saw m thee naught save the 
Beloved; 

Call me not mfidel, 0 my soul, if I say that thou thyself art He 

Ye who m search of God, of God, pursue, 

Ye need not search, for God is yon, is you • ” 

Mr Khaja Khan points out that the Prophet himself said;— 

1 "I am Arab without ayn , without the letter at/n, Arab becomes rah 

2 He who has seen me has seen God 

3 •* He who knows his nafs knows hisraZi tc, he who knows his own 

nafs, knows it as God ”—(Studies in Tasawwuf, p 28 ) 

The Sufi thought touches perfection in the following couplet 
ascnbed to Farid-ud-din Attar, one of the most clear-headed thinkers 
Islam has evei produced — 

[Tr —So long as f7iou art in evidence a God is asleep, when //lou 
shalt cease to be. He shall wake up’] 

This IS nothing but puie Jainism, and expresses identically the 
same idea as underlies the Biblical text. "He that fnideth his life 
shall lose it and he that loseth his life for my sake shall find it 
(Matt X 39) 

As for the idea of plurality in unity which is the characteristic 
of Godhead, we have already shown that the very word Allah, the 

^ •if*’ b 

Tr * What a umque being am L Shams of Tabrez, 

‘ When I came to look mto myselA I discovered none but God in the Self! ' 
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-only Ism-’z-zat (the name indicative o£ the nature) of God, out of the 
99 by which he is known in the Qjr’an, indicates a pluraiity of know¬ 
ing ‘ Lights,' the ‘ Illumined Ones ’ 

It is also interesting to note that Alifuddin al-Tilimsani, the 
author of the commentary on Niffan, described the Qur an as a form 
of PQbULhsiiain (* The Mystics of Islam,’ p 92.) - * 

So far as the theory of re-incarnation is concerned, it is admitted 
by Muslim writeis that some of the passages of the Qur’an do favour 
that doctrine, but they do not like to acknowledge its truth, on the 
ground that the subject is uncongenial to the spirit of its followers 
(‘The Philosophy of Islam,’ p 90) One can only express surprise 
at a philosopher rejecting a doctrine, without investigation, on a 
ground like this As a matter of fact several Muslim philosophers 
have actually acknowledged the truth of the doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion, as Mr, Khaja Khan himself points out (‘The Philosophy of 
Islam ’ p 37). Notable amongst these are Ahmad Ibni Sabit, his 
disciple Ahmad ibni Tabus, Abu-Moslemof Khorassan and Ahmad ibni 
Zakarah According to the sect of Dervishes known as Baktashees, 
‘wicked people who have degraded humanity in this life will live 
.again in the shape of animal existence ’ (‘ The Dervishes ’ by John 
P Brown, p 47) Jalaluddm Rumi, the poet-philosopher,'too, openly 
■taught re-incarnation Some of his verses* bearing on the point are: 

" I have grown like grass often, 

Seventy times seven hundred bodies have 1 put on ' 

From the inorganic 1 entered the vegetable kingdom , 

Dying from the vegetable I rose to the animal ; 

And leaving the animal, I became man 


* The ongmal verses run as follows 

oUSs j.a oJtS ^ 1*1 

*** jj * (*.** 3 rV sJ****- 

fss, ^ u*/*) ^ 3 

^ j Jl} lj 31L» jt 1* * 

• * 

fjA ^ y ^ 
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Then what fear that I shall be made less by death 

The next transition will see me rise as an angol, 

With an angel’s hair and wmgs' 

Then shall I nse above the angels, and become even that which is beyond imagi¬ 
nation ' 

Thus having annihilated non-existence, it was proclaimed to me, m a voice like 
that of an oigan. 

That all of us shall return unto Him ” 

Mr. Khaja Khan takes the idea to be that of ‘ ciieular move¬ 
ments ’ “ The seed germinates into a green sapling , this develops 
into a tree, blooms and blossoms , and the finale is the seed itself. So 
IS Suluk, or the travelling of man towards God ” 

According to Muslim writers, Jalaluddm does not mean any¬ 
thing more than the idea of ‘ circular movements ’ m the above 
■verses Their idea of evolution takes the soul light up from the 
mineral kingdom to man, through the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms, but there leaves it abruptly, either to enjoy an eternal 
life of pleasure in heaven, or to suffer eternal damnation in hell, for¬ 
getting the last line— 

" That all of us shall return unto Him 

Strange philosophy, indeed ^ Why stop the course of evolution in 
this abrupt fashion ’ 

In reply, Mr Khaja Khan relies on certain verses of the Qur'an 
■which, he maintains, indicate that the suffering of the soul m 
hell shall never terminate But it seems to us that he attaches 
too great an importance to the word ‘ never,’which, in the verses 
he relies upon, is clearly a form of rhetonc The word “ never ” 
uttered in reply to the petition for mercy of the hypothetical sinner 
of Sura Moumm—“ 0 preserver, send me back that I may do good 
-works in the world which 1 am leaving "—does not necessarily 
signify eternity, but might mean “ not till you have expiated your 
sms." In ordinary parlance also the word is not always intended 
to convey the idea of eternity. Its use in connection with the idea 
of life m heaven or hell, must, consequently', be taken to mean only 
o, long period. The Jama Scriptures point out that the length of 
life m heaven or hell varies according to individual deeds, the 
longest’term consisting of untold millions of years, which is as good 
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as eternity, foi all practical purposes of ordinary speech. The rea- 
son why viohsha cannot be obtained from either the heaven or hell, 
is to be found in the fact that the soul is deprived of the opportunity 
for performing tapas in those regions. The continuous life of plea¬ 
sure m heaven, and the unending experiences of pain in hell leave 
no time for the practising of tapas (austerities), without which 
moJcsha cannot be attained. For this reason, are these two regions, 
described as Bhoga Bhumts (the worlds of ‘ fiuits ’) " The plac& 

of just letribution,” says the author of‘AlBayan,’ “is the next 
world, where nothing of actions is to be found The place of actions 
IS this world “ (page 166) That being so, it is inconceivable how 
spiritual evolution can be completed in heaven or hell, so as to enable 
the soul to ‘ return unto Him,' which is the fulfilment of its- 
destiny « 

Does it not strike our brethren of Islam that unless the doc- 
tnne of tiansmigration be an integral part of the teaching of their 
Piophet, their creed rendeis it absolutely unnecessary that there should 
be such a thing as soul ’ The belief m the resurrection of th& 
physical body on the Judgment Day is quite inconsistent with the 
survival of the soul on the death of the individual, as well as with 
its existence prior to his conception and birth in this world of ours 
The former, because it has no function to perform during the period 
intervening between its death here and the resurrection at the place 
of Judgment, and the latter, because it will directly* lead to aa 
admission of our claim In short, they must altogether deny the 
existence of such a thing as soul and take the body to be the man.. 
But in doing so they will find that they not only contradict the 
sound conclusions of reason, which, in the passage quoted fiom the 
‘Sayings of Muhammad, ’ is so highly extolled by the Prophet him¬ 
self, but also attribute injustice and want of dignity to the God¬ 
head, in addition to rendenng a number of passages m their Scrip¬ 
ture of no effect 

If the soul be by the command of God (A1 Qur’an, chap xvii),. 
and created, for the first time, to inhabit the body of flesh, by an. 
^.Almighty God, he must be the author of its existence If so, he must 
^ be blamed for creating differences m the circumstances of different 
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souls, SO that one is born ignorant, while another enjoys the light 
•of wisdom, and so forth If emphasis were needed on this last obser- 
■vation of ours, it is not wanting, for the Qur’an itself records — 

" And unto whomsoever God shall not grant his hght he shall enjoy no light at 
sill "—(Chapter xxiv) 

Also 

“ Whom God shall cause to err, he shall find no way to the truth "—(Chapter 

■xlu ) 

We have alieady commented upon the injustice of unequal 
oreation, and need not leproduce the argument over again heie 
The conclusion is that if the creation of the world be ascribed to an 
almighty god, he must be found fault with for differences and in¬ 
equalities , but if, m agreement with the dictates of reason, we 
attribute the causation of differences to the working out of the 
past fta? mas, in obedience to the laws of nature, all the difficulties 
vanish fiom our path at once 

As regards the teaching of the Qur’an about the soul, it is cei- 
tain that that sacred book itself promulgates the truth about the 
pre-existence of soul before the formation of the physical body. The 
author of * A1 Bayan ’ (p 144) tells us that the general Muslim belief 
•on this point is that the souls were created by God ‘ thousands of 
years ’ before the making of the body Sufeisro, too, is, on the whole, 
decidedly opposed to the idea of the creation of a soul there and then 
to inhabit a body 

In order to arrive at a perfect understanding of the sym- 
TdoIic teaching of the holy Qur’an with reference to the nature 
•of the soul, it IS necessary to analyze the idea underlving the 
statement, ‘ soul is by the command of God ’ A little thinking 
will show that ‘ command ’ differs as much from the uttered word, 
which gives it expression, as man differs from the body of matter 
in which he is ensouled. The spoken word is perishable, because it 
IS a kind of sound, which is only a mode of motion; but ‘ command ’ 
IS the injunction, or ‘ sense ’ which the word ensouls, and is unpensh- 
ing, as such. The distinction is time-honoured, and has been well 
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broucfht out in the Purva Mimansa Sutras of Jaimini, the founder of 
one of the si\ schools of Hindu philosophy. 

Sounds oripinatc in two different wa 5 s: either they arise from 
the vil^tions of material bodies, or arc uttered by livinjr beingrs In 
the former case, they coiney no * idea ’ to the mind bevond that 
of noise of a pleasant, or unpleasant t>pe, but in the latter, 
the mind is made aware of an ‘idea,’ in addition to theauddmj 
sensation Now, because the speech of a livinpr beinj: is deliberate 
and determined, and is intended to con\ ey the speaker’s thought to 
the mind of the hearer, it is expressive of a sense or purport It is 
this ‘sense,’* meaning,* or ‘word-purport,’ collects ely knowledge, 
which is eternal. 

If we now take a step m the direction of mythologj’ and per¬ 
sonify knowledge as God, we shall see the Prophet’s description of 
the soul acquiring significance For, the soul being in the nature 
of an idea, all the souls, taken collectively, must be represented in 
the entirety of knowledge personified as a being. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Sufis hold everything to be an 
* 7 sm’(namel of their god, and the Bible points out that the Lord 
brought all living creatures unto Adam, and ‘ whatsoever Adam called 
any living creature, that was the name thereof ’• 

The Qur’an, thus, rightly propounds the nature of the soul: it 
IS intelligence or knowledge of theintelligent Essence of Life, personi¬ 
fied as a god Where the followers of Islam go wrong is in respect of 
the ori^n which they ascribe to it 

For even from a purely speculative point of view, which mostly 
constitutesthelogicof modem theology, the eternity of souls can be 
easily proved. That the soul is the uttered word of God, is the pro¬ 
position agreed upon Now, the question is: did God utter the 
‘ word ’ haphazard, or intelligently ? If the former, God is not all¬ 
wise, but a thoughtless, chaotic being, who has neither control nor 
understanding of his speech, but who raves like one in deliiUm 
tremeyis—in short, a thoughtless monstrosity If the latter, the ' 
sense of the word must be known to him prior to its utterance 


* Genesis, n. 19 
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Further reflection will show that the ‘ sense,’ i e , the idea, must be 
eternal. For, if it is not eternal, it must come into existence in 
time, in which case it will have both a beginning and an end Hence 
arises the question did God know the particular idea before it came 
into existence, or not ’ If he did not, his knowledge was not per¬ 
fect, since he was ignorant in respect of that particular idea , and, as 
all ideas, on the hypothesis of theology, must be said to have had an 
origin, theie must have been a time when God had absolutely no idea 
in his mind, that is to say, when he was totally ignorant But this 
contradicts the wisdom attribute of God, and is, for that reason, 
absurd Besides, how could^that which has no existence whatsoever 
ever come into existence ’ Again, if we say that God made the idea, 
the question again arises as to the volitional or thoughtless nature of 
the process of making, which has already formed the subject of 
discussion The last loop-hole of escape may be sought m the state¬ 
ment that the idea did not exist, but that God knew it somehow 
This IS but another way of throwing up the brief, as the sense of the 
expression itself indicates the absurdity of the proposition, for it 
means neithei more nor less than this that the idea had no existence, 
and yet it existed m the consciousness of a specified being—which is- 
ridiculous The denial of the past existence of the soul only aims at 
the root of the theory of transmigration, but it is evident that only 
confusion of thought results from such a course 

The true sense of the teaching, ‘ soul is by the command of God," 
thus, IS not that God created the soul at a particular point of time, 
in the history of duration, but that the differentiating principle of 
the jtwicessence, «.e , pure Consciousness, IS the ‘sense,’ or purport, 
or ‘ idea-ness ’ That this is the true sense is further borne out by 
the text itself which is not, ‘soul is the command of God,’ but 
‘ soul IS by the command of God,’ which clearly means nothing if not 
that the Essence of Existence is seated distributively among the 
‘ideas,’ i.e, souls In this sense the doctrine is not only sound 
philosophically, but is also in perfect agreement with the teaching of 
all other rational reh^ons pi the world The literal interpretation of 
the text IS naturally out of the question, since the soul is a simple 
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substance and cannot be thought as coming into being by or with 
any one’s fiat or command ' 

From the piactical side of the question also the doctrine of 
tiansmigration furnishes an explanation of all those hard problems 
•of philosophy which have proved insoluble from the standpoint of 
theology, and which involve it in endless contradictions It is more 
satisfactory to accept the blame for one's present condition oneself 
than to throw it on a being who creates imperfect creatures and then 
-expects them to be perfect. It is also moie reasonable to believe 
that the so]ourn of the wicked in hell, in spite of the enoimity of 
their sins, shall have an end, sooner or later, on the termination of 
the ayuh Karma of the narahgati (hell-life), when one oi more human 
incarnations will furnish th6m with the opportunity to manifest their 
hidden divinity, m the fullest degiee of perfection 

When setting themselves in opposition to the theory of trans- 
migiation, modem exponents of Muslim theology generally foiget 
that their noble Piophet has acknowledged the fact that no origin 
ean be ascribed to the soul. The following note of Sale, based on 
‘AlBeidawi,’ is highly relevant to the point m issue — 

" It IS said that the Jews bid the Koveish ask Mahomed to relate the history of 
those who slept in the cave and of Dhu'I Karnem, and to give them an account of the 
soul of man, adding, that if he pretended to answer all the three questions, or could 
answer none of them, they might be sure he was no prophet, but if he gave an 
answer to one or two of the questions and was silent as to the other, he was really a 
prophet Accordmgly, when they propounded the questions to bun, he told them the 
two histones, but acknowledged his ignorance as tothe origin of the human soul 

Mr. Khaia Khan tries to explain away Muhammad’s acknow¬ 
ledgment of Ignorance by saying that' the Prophet, accepting the 
omission as the gauge of their (^ e , the Jew’s! mental fitness, de- 
teimined not to burden them with a definition beyond the grasp of 
their capacity ’, t but m the absence of anything showing that the 
Jcnowledge of the soul would have been a ‘burden,’ too heavy for them 
to bear, the statement is hardly of any value What should we think ^ 
of a scientist who, in answer to a question as to the origin of matter. 


* ‘ The Koran’ by Sale, p 214 (note a) 
t ‘ The Phflosophy of Islam,’ p 31 
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propounded with a view to test his claim to learning, were to reply 
that he v as not aware of it ’ Some would see in the reply only a 
confession of ignoiance, and some only a compassionate regaid for 
the feeble’ intellect of the interlocutoi, but the tiuth is neither in 
the one nor the other of these \news It is given out in the reply, 
though expiessed facetiously 

* The above is quite sufficient to show the true nature of the 
soul, but theie are other passages in the Qur’an which fully support 
our view In the 33rd chapter it is said — 

“ We formorJj crentcd man of a finer sort of clay, and afterwards we placed him 
in the form of seed m a sure receptacle afterwards we made the seed coagulated 
blood, and \\c formed the coagulated blood into a piece of fiesh then we formed the 
piece of flesh into bones, and we clothed those with flesh then we produced the gnmo 
bj another creation ’ 

The pious commentator would read the words “ a sure recep¬ 
tacle ” to mean the womb, but no one can seriously maintain that 
it IS so sure as not to miscarry m any case Surely the Prophet 
could have used the word himself if that was the sense intended, 
for there is apparently no reason for not using the right word here 
And, if any one maintain that it was not used out of decency, the 
reply is that religion is generally disregard ful of any pretensions 
on that score. In almost all religions matters relating to sex are 
spoken of without the least reserve, and the Qur'an is no exception 
to the rule What is the precise sense of the expression "sure recep¬ 
tacle’’ will become clear if we realize the nature of the finer sort 
of clay of which, it is stated, man was formerly made This passage 
is susceptible of sense only on the supposition that there is a subtle 
body inside the gross encasement of physical matter, and that this 
body of finer clay, in some way, corresponds to the harrmna body, as 
desenbed before. When this subtle body was made is not given in 
the Holy Qur’an, but the'reader is left to find it out for himself, from 
the only clue which is furnished by the use of the word “ formerly ” 

^ The body of finer clay, thus, corresponds to the Imrana ^arira of the 
Hindu Scriptures, and the sure leeeptacle, which does not miscarry, 
like the female womb, is the suhshma Sarira, which contains the 
essence, or gist of individuality, hence, character, in the form of 

46 
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seed, I e., as a potency, and which by entering the mother’s womb, 
manufactures coagulated blood, etc , etc , as bnefly described in the 
passage under consideration The last sentence in the text, viz — 

“Then we produced the same by another creation ” — 

is too significant to be everlooked The commentators understand 
it to mean “the production of perfect man composed of soul and 
body,” but that cannot be the meaning of the passage The author 
had not before his mind the completion, but of another creation 
while the commentators ignore the notion of another creation, and 
talk of completion The fact seems to be that m his ardour and zeal 
to differ from the creed of the * idolatrous infidels,’ and, thus, unable 
to make sense out of a passage which is capable of intelligible sense 
only on lines of remcarnationistic philosophy, some pious commen¬ 
tator grabbed at the first idea which entered his head , and since 
the generality of the followers of Islam aie not given to the study of 
philosophy, the opinion thus ventured acquired currency, and prevails 
to this day. The Prophet of Arabia had to contend against deep- 
rooted pr-ejudices among the men of his time, and it might be that 
the use of guarded language the sense of which is obvious to the 
wise but mystifying and obscure to the uninitiated, was necessitated 
by the exigencies of a life constantly, imperilled by the turbulent 
circumstances of the time 

In the sixth chapter it is recorded — 

' It IS he who hath produced j on from one soul, and hath provided for pou a sure 
receptacle and a repository ”—(‘Al Koran,’Eng Trans by Sale, p 9S ) 

Here we have a repository in addition to the sure leceptacle, 
and the commentator is not slow to interpret it according to his fixed 
principle He would have it that the repository is the loins of the male 
parent But the true sense cannot be that This will become clear 
if we look into the doctrine contained in the first half of the sentence. 
The question is, what is meant by the sentence " It is he who hath 
produced you from one soul ^ ’’ Now, the soul, being itself a self- 
subsisting substance or reality, cannot be created by any one. Hence, 
if we are to interpret the above text m the sense that a god is the 
creator of souls, the interpretation does not coincide with the con- 
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elusions of rational thought, but, if we'take-the ‘ one soul ’ to mean 
the abstraction soul, the repugnancy vafniShes at once, leaving the" 
scriptural text in complete agreement with the conclusions of sound 
philosophy Therefore, the one soul from which all other souls were 
produced is none other than the genus spint, for, as has been already 
demonstrated, ‘ sense, ’ metaphorically speaking, is the principle where¬ 
by the Essence of Life is differentiated into an infinity of souls, from 
beginningless eternity This warrants our interpretation of the two 
terms, ‘ the sure receptacle and the safe repository,’ to mean the two 
subtler bodies of the soul. 

Here we may again refer to the saying of Muhammad already 
•quoted 

“ Souls before ha^nng dependence upon bodies, were bke assembled armies, 
after that they were dispersed, and sent into bodies Therefore, those which were 
acquainted before the dependence attract each other, and those that were unacquamt- 
■ed, repel (‘Sayings of Muhammad,’ p 81) 

Since this is not contradicted anywhere by the text of the' 
Qur’an, but, on the contrary, is stnctly in agreement with it, we may 
lay down the following propositions, as established from the scanty 
material of the Prophet’s word 

(1) every soul is a living ‘ idea,’ 

(2) souls existed prior to'^their being born in the world, and 

(3) all souls contain the Essence" of God; and are comprised irf 
one genus 

Our first proposition compares well with * 

“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us ’’—(St John, i 14 ) 

The following passages from the text of the Qur’an itself quoted 
in “ Reincarnation and Islam, ” which marks a valiant and praiseworthy 
attempt on the part of a thoughtful Muslim writer (Mr Naderbeg 
K. Mirza) leave no doubt in the mind as to theii being grounded on 
the philosophy of re-incarnation — 

“ How do you deny Allah, you were dead and He gave you hfe ? Again He will 
■cause you to die and again bnng you to life, then shall you be brought back to 
TTim .. (A1 Qur’an n 28 ) 
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“ As for those who are disbelievers... so often as their skins are thoronghls’ 
burned, we will change them for other skins that they may taste of chastisement 
. . .”—(Al Qur’an IV 56) 

"I call to witness the sunset, and that which it dnves on ; and the moon when 
it grows full . that you shall most certainly enter one state after another.. (A1 

Qur’an Issxiv 18-19) 

The Muslim idea of predestination, which has brought upon Islam 
the stigma of fatalism, itself suffices to prove the theory of trans¬ 
migration, if investigated philosophically 

"Tasdtr, or the absolute decree of good and evil,” says T P. Hughes in‘A 
Dictionary of Islam,’ ** is the mxth article of the Mahomedan creed, and the orthodox 
beheve that whatever has, or shall come to pass m this world, whether it be good or 
bad, proceeds entirely from the Divme Will, and has been irrevocably fixed and record¬ 
ed on a preserved tablet by the pen of fate ” 

This preserved tablet is the Book of God’s decrees, called lauh- 
i-mahjvz (hj&a* ) in Arabic, and is said to contain all that has hap¬ 
pened in the past and all that is to happen in the future 

“Nor IS anything added unto the age of him whose life is prolonged, neither i 
anythmg diminished from his age, but the same is tcnften m the book of 
decrees ” —(Suraxxsv.) 

It IS pointed out in Sura Y. S *— 

“Verily, it is We who wiH quicken Ih/dead and write down the works wMc] 
they have sent on before them, and the traces which they shall have left behint 
them: and everythmg have we set down m the clear book of our decrees.” 

Thus, predestination is an established belief m Islam. The 
actions of men are determined according to what is written in the 
Book of Decrees, so that 

“ all thmgs have been created after fixed decrees —” (Sura hv 49 ) 

To the same effect are the following. 

“ No one can die except by God’s permission accordmg to the book that fixeth 
the term of life.’’—(Sura in 139) 

“The Lord hath created and balanced all thmgs and hath fixed their destmiei 
and guideth them iSura bacxvn 2 ) 

“ Bj no means can aught befaD ns but what God has destmed forus’—(Sura 
IX. 51) • 
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The question which now aiises is how are the decrees contained 
in the Book of Fate enforced in the world of men ’ There may be a 
book, or even a whole library, m the Cosmic archives, but unless 
there is a force which connects every individual soul with the actions 
It IS destined to perform, it is inconceivable how the decrees can be 
worth anything more than the cash-value of the tablet on which 
they are inscribed If our Muslim friends will take the trouble to 
work out the problem of the connection between the deciees of fate 
and the actions of men and other beings in the three worlds, they 
will not fail to perceive that the force which compels obedience to 
the decrees of fate is none other than the force of Karma, and 
that the lya- the Perspicuous Book, whose decrees can never 
be challenged, is the ‘ Cosmic Memory,’ the self-registering Ledger 
of Ttarma, wherein are recorded all things that have happened m the 
past and also those that are to happen in the future, or, in the 
language of the Qur’an, all actions of men, including ‘ the woils which 
they have sent on before them, and the traces winch they shall have 
left behind them ’ The reader has only to turn to the doctrine of karma 
as propounded in the Jama Siddhanta to understand the nature of the 
Perspicuous Book and of the process which automatically lecords t 
and registers the actions of men and their future, hence predeter¬ 
mined, fruits. The whole doctnne, thus, is a highly abridged and 
condensed version of the theory of hai rm 

Hindu philosophers divide Icarmas into two main classes, prarab- 
dha and adrtsta, the former of which signifies the harmxc force, or 
forces, which have begun to be active, and the latter, the latent, and, 
therefore, the potential residue. They are called adnata (from a, not, 
and drista, visible), because they signify Icarmas whose effect is not 
yet visible, hence, the potentiality of future action The other class of 
Jcarmas, that is prarabdha, corresponds to the iluslim taqdir, and 
IS the destiny which is beginning to shape the circumstances and 
environment of an in dividual This is the true doctnne of iagdir; 

*Of " Venly god will not change bis grace which is in men, until thc> change 
the disposition in them souls by sm "—(Sale’s Koran, p 182.) 

tin the Suratul Jathiya it is said : " Whatever acts joj do we cause then to 
recorded (entered in your register) Studies m Tasawwaf,” p 113 ) 
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to deny it will be to sever the connection between the and. 

the individual soul, and, consequently, fatal to both, and, also, to the 
doctrine itself. 

As Mr. N. K. Mirza has shown, there is much in the teaching 
of the Qur’an itself that makes it impossible to disregard the tenet 
of re-incamation The following may be cited as directly relevant to 
the point *— 

“This IS a people that have passed away; they shall have what they earned and 
yon shall have what you earned, and yon shall not be called upon to answer for what 
■they did. . (A1 Qur’an ii 134 ) 

"... for upon^t [the soul ] is the benefit of what it has earned, and upon it the 
evil of what it has wrought. .. ”—(Ai Qur’an ii 286 ) 

“ Whatever misfortune befalls yon (0 man), it is from yourself . ’’— 
(Al‘Qur’an IV 79) 

“ Whatever afiliction befalls you, it is on account of what your hands have- 
wrought .. —(Ibtd. xln 30—32.) 

“ Allah does not do any mjustice to men, but men are unjust to themselves... 

—(Al Qur’an x. 44 ) 

It would seem surely futile to deny the principle of Jcamia after 
these authentic statements from the accredited scnpture of Islam it¬ 
self. , 

Of all the objections which have been raised against the theory 
of transmigration hy all sorts of intruders in the field of metaphy¬ 
sics, the one that need be noticed here is the one which is based on 
the assumption of a be^nningof the world-process Unable to meet 
the thesis on the purely scientific or philosophical ground, the objec¬ 
tor does not hesitate to mix up his own idea of a first beginning of 
things with what he sets out to refute, and then suddenly turns round 
to demand the origin of thefearmic force, prior to the first beginning of 
things His]]objection, thus, is not an argument of sound reason, but 
only an example of the sleight of hand the intellect is capable of, when 
-bent on finding a pretext to reject a doctrine against which it has 
been prejudiced by fanatical faith, insufficient research or any other 
'like cause The theory of transmigration of souls, in its original 
purity, as taught by the Tuthamkaras, has nothing in common'with the 
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idea of a beginning of the world-process ; hence it is bastardising its 
concept to introduce the element of a first beginning into it The 
^ objection is thus beneath the notice of both a serious philosopher 
and an earnest seeker after truth. 

As pointed out m the chapter entitled the Szddhanta, an infinity 
of souls have always been found existing in the condition of impurity 
—in iViflrodo,'poetically described as the loins of Adam in the Holy 
Qur'an. Think of Adam’s loins in the literal sense, and you will be 
searching from now till eternity for them in vain; but take the ex¬ 
pression as a symbolic representation of Nigoda, the lowest part of 
the man-shaped Lokahaia and you not only avoid the error commit¬ 
ted by the commentators, but also understand the true -merit of 
the beautiful metaphor employed by the Prophet 

With reference to the nature of consciousness, Islam recognises, 
that the power of perception and understanding is not in the organs, 
of sensation or the material body, but in the soul, whose association 
with the organs of sensation is the cause of their functioning It is said 
in ‘ A1 Bayan,’ at page 15 — 

*' Which of the senses m man can feel and what is it that it feels ^ Is it the- 
eye that sees ^ or somethm^ else that sees through the eye Is it the ear that hears, 
or IS It something else that hears, by means of the ear, through the hole of the ear ^ 
A shallow-mmded person, not lookmg mto the truth, might unhesitatmgly say that it is 
the eye itself that sees and the ear itself that hears But mquirmg mmds who 
look mto and know the truthwiUsay that they are not the senses that do it, because 
they do not feel at all, neither the eyes see nor the ears hear, though they maybe 
safe and sound, even when the ongmal thmker is engaged m something else 
or intoxicated or made insensible by means of chloroform, etc So far as careful 
exammation and observation show, it is manifest that understanding or knowledge is 
the part of wnyarradaf or spiritual thmgs only ” 

Again, at page 16 

“'What we want to prove is simply this, that matter ormatenal things, by 
} themselves, are unable to have feelmgs or understandmg Now thmk what is it m 
1 man which, through the aforesaid holes or wmdows, gams knowledge of the external 
\ world The philosophers make a distmction between the natural functions and 
the actions of the will If a fool may not make a distmction between the two, and 
know not black from white, it will be a deficiency of his own understandmg Pmd 
out, then, what is it that gams knowledge of the external world and grasps the 
ideas relatmg to moral truths ? Now I tell you, it is nafs-t-nattqa, which m the theo¬ 
logical language is called soul ” 
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As regaids the question whether animals are also endowed 
with souls, A1 Bayan does not distinctly say, in so many words, 
that they have one ; but the argument is there to show that they are 
not soul-less. At page 9 we are told — 

“These senses are not conflned to men oily God’s common gift reaches 
generally not only to all the animal kingdoms, bat also some vegetables . ., The 
circumstances surrounding the animal kingdom, their instincts, thsir nature, the 
methods of nursing their joung, the skill with which they collect their food for 
future use, union among their kind, the sympathy thoy show towa-ds their spectes, 
and apathy towards their enemies, the love of their males towards their females, 
their sensibility ton ards the.r benefits and injuries and the treatment of thou: sick, 
all create wonder, from winch we are certain that they have senses and other means 
of knowledge ’ 

Now, Since the material organs of sensation are regarded by 
the authoi of Al Bayan as incapable of perception and of perfoimmg 
the functions of understanding, and are looked upon as the door-ways, 
or windows, of the soul, and since 'the animals are possessed of the 
power of feeling and knowing, so accurately described by him, it is 
certain that he regards the animals also as endowed with souls The 
Qur’an^ itself puts the matter more emphatically than the author of 
Al Bayan, for it says 

“ Dost thou not perceive that all creatures both m heaven and earth praise God; 

and the birds also, extendmg their wings ^ ” 

* 

What IS to happen to this vast army of ‘ creatures ’ and burds, 
who praise Life (God) with extended wings ? According to the author 
of ‘ A Dictionary of Islam,’ 

“It is believed that at the resurrection the irrational animals will be restored 
to bfe, that they may be brought to judgment, and then anmhilated ” 

But the Qur’an itself does not support the statement, and 
points out, 

“ There is no of beast on earth, nor fowl which flieth with its wings, but the 
same IS a people like unto you, we have not omitted anything in the book of our 
decrees: fficn unto their Lord shall they return ” t 


* See chapter xnv. 
t See chapter vi 
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The italics ave ours. Commenting upon the popular Muslim 
belief about the fate of binites and beasts, Sale observes » 

I 

“ Not only mankind, but the genu and urrational animals also, shall be judged on 
tins great day, when the unarmed cattle shall take vengeance on the horned till entire 
satisfaction shall be g^iven to the mjured ” 

This seems to contradict what Hughes thinks about the popular 
belief as to the fate of beasts, but we are not concerned with the 
opinions of either Sale or Hughes The true sense of the text is 
simple enough, if we read it in the light of what has been estab- 
Jished in the pievious pages of this book There is no reference to 
lesuriection in the text, but even if there were, that would not make 
any material difference, since that expression merely signifies the 
libeiation of the soul from bondage, not an univeisal using of the 
dead on a paiticulai day The statement that animals also are a 
people like unto men, is an authonty for the conclusion that their 
souls do not diffei from those of men in respect of their essential 
nature, and the fact that then deeds are also recorded in the Book of 
Deciees clearly shows that they are not exempt from the operation 
of prsi abdha, the force of karmic destiny Lastly, theie is the text— 

‘ then unto their Laid shall they return ’—to show that the animalsr 
also are not debarred from the attainment of the great Ideal in 
Nirvana 

We must now refer to the legend of the cow sacrifice which in 
itself sums up the entirety of the matter of belief, and is one of the 
most fascinating and elusive of myths that have ever been composed 


* Sec ‘ The Koran,’ by Sale, Prehmuiaiy Dis Sect iv. 

fThe return of the animals‘unto their Lord ’ dearly means the attainment of 
perfection by their souls, m the course of transmigration, not their resurrection in 
their present unevolved condition The idea that the beasts shall appear unto 
the Lord, kicking and buttmg and makmg a mess everywhere, and only to be 
destroyed by the order of their maker, is too absurd to be entertamed for a moment 
The true sigmficance of the doctrme is sufficiently clearly hmted at m the following 
passage m the Qur’an itself — 

“ 0 man, surely you must strive to your Lord, a hard stnvmg until you meet 
TTim ’’—(Chap Ixxmv 6) 
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by men Its elucidation will suffice by itself to convince the most 
obdurate opponent of transmigration that not only was full assent 
accorded to that doctrine by the founder of Islam, but that he also 
actually taught it m disguise 

The tradition of the sacrifice is thus given in Sale’s edition of the 
Qur’an;— 

“A certain man at Ins death left his son, then a child, a cow-calf, which w andered^ 
in the desert till he came of age , at which tone his mother t old him the heifer was his, 
and bid him fetch her, and sell her for three pieces of gold When the young man 
came to the market with bis heifer, an angel m the shape of a man accosted him, and 
bid him sax pieces of gold for her, but he would not take the money till he had asked 
his mother’s consent, which when he had obtained, he returned to the market place, 
and met the angel, who now offered him twice as much for the heifer, provided he 
would say nothing of it to his mother, but the young man refnsmg went and acqu^ted 
her with the additional offer The woman perceivmg it was an angel, bid her son go 
back and ask him what must be done with the heifer, whereupon the angel told 
the young man that m a httle time the children of Israel would buy that heifer 
of turn at any pnce And soon after it happened that an Israelite, named 
Hammiel, was killed by a relation of his, who, to prevent discovery, conveyed 
the body to a place considerably distant from that where the fact was 
committed The friends of the slam man accused some other persons of the 
murder before Moses, but they denpng the fact , and there being no e\udenee to con¬ 
vict them, God commanded a cow, of such and such particular marks to be killed, 
but there no other which answered the descnption except the orphan’s heifer, 

they were obliged to buy her for as much gold as her hide would hold; according to 
some for her full weight m gold, and, as others say, for ten times as much. This heifer 
they sacrificed and the dead body bemg, by divme direcbon. struck with a part of it, 
revived, and standmgup, named the person who had killed him, after which it im¬ 
mediately fell down deadagam ” 

Such is the legend of the red heifer whose saenfice is enjoined 
in the Qur’an Its true interpretation which was published m the year 
1922* for the first time m this age shows that it has nothing in com¬ 
mon with the idea of sacrifice, which is. unfortunately still practised 
in many religions under the grossest of misapprehensions, concerning 
the teaching of d/iarma It is not necessary to dwell at length upon 

• See the Confluence of Opposites by the present wnter (Lecture viu). 
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the details of the story in this place, the following correspondences 
will be found sufficient to elucidate its hidden purport The man who 
. died IS the purity of Spirit which is lost m consequence of the associa¬ 
tion with matter. The child is the soul, whose orphanage represents 
the condition of its having no protector 

The heifer is the («a/s» the desinng manas}, and the desert 
is the joyless state of the lower grades of life, the one-sensed, two- 
sensed, and the like, which the soul passes through in the course of 
transmigration oefore it obtains the human biith, when the orphan 
may be said to attain to discretion The counselling mother is the 
Intellect which is developed in the human form, and the market is 
the woild where the heifer is to be sold The three pieces of gold 
signify ample piovision for the three needs of human life, that is, the 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries, which all seek to obtain for them- 
sehes These are to be obtained m exchange for the nafs, since the 
curbing of desire IS implied m all kinds of trades, occupations and 
also in manual labour The angel is the effect of meritorious deeds 
of the previous life, appearing in the form of the good counsel, and 
enlightening the soul as to the nature of the nafs, by curbing which, 
in a lesser degree, men obtain the means for the joys and pleasures of 
the world, by subjecting which to a regular course of ascetic self- 
denial heavenly pleasures are obtained, in the life to come, 
and by the total destruction of which Omniscience, Godhood and 
Divinity are secured on the spot Thus is the * cow' of nafs which is 
worth its full weight in gold ' 

As for the function of the heifer m the economy of life, the theme 
is developed in the second half of the story, which is equally fascinat¬ 
ing The Israelite that is killed by a relation of his is the soul which 
is ‘ killed ’ by the bainratma, the ego of flesh Accusation is preferred 
[ before Moses, but the accused persons deny that they have killed any 
^ one, and there is not sufficient evidence to charge them with the 
crime. A miracle is resolved upon under the circumstances A cow 
with certain marks is to be sacriflced , but there is no other cow than 
the orphan's that answers the descnption This cow is sacrificed 
at last, when lo * the dead is brought back to life to reveal the truth I 
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Iloro we ha\o the old dKpMtc h*’‘lwe(*n iTi.itoririhhm and reljjrion once 
more before u*s The mntcrmh=?ts deny the o\t‘;tcnce oftlipfo'd but 
tt j«? no jjooci trunft to convince an unwillinfr maU‘riah';t of whnl is 
so obvious to the faithful! lie will not he convinced In merearjni- 
ment. A. iniMclc i*; noctied to c\torl Ins n-sont, to ovoremn tht 
ob'^lmacv of ino^pons'hk* thouvhl 1 IHifion, however, is quite capahU 
of mcctirifT the emer^rcnc^ It k not to be defcnied so c wilj even bj 
nintcna!i<'m t The ocAriK/o, accordnurl*., ord.er^ the tacnfice of th( 
Kieedv lustful no/’'!, when behold' imm'luUel> theri. spnnp'^ inU 
life a DiviniU, to hobo the mri‘^rah-»t'n crord ' The fallinr dead ol 
the bod> after the miracle m intended to signify the final rolcaw 
of the soul, w hen the bo Ij is left behind end the soul enter-, ntnanc 
as a full, pel feet God ' 

Such IS the beautiful Icjrend of the cow sacrifice, which con- 
loins. w ithin the small dimensions of a single allep-orj, the entire 
philosophy of Spiut and Life, mcludnnr transmifcration and larma ’ 

Wo miprht pause here to dwell on the aMcjrorical nature of the 
composition of the Qur’an, Certain of the carlj Muhammadans, 
especially Sufis there can be no doubt, wore fully aware of the fact 
that the Inntruajjo of the sacred toKt of the Qur’an wms hidden alle"ory. 
The Batinites w'orc amonfTSt those w ho had applied the allegorical 
method to the intci pretation and the elucidation of the Quranic text 
As IS shown m the Encycloprcdia of Religion and Ethics (Vol ix, 881), 
“extreme mystics, rationalists, and free-thinicers, all came m this way 
to the same lesults ” Mi. Khnja Khan has bioiight together much 
valuable testimony in his infoimmg book, entitled ‘ Studies in Tasaw- 
wuf,’ which goes to show that the sacred book of Islam is really 
couched in the allegorical stjle The views of Muslim Dervishes, 
•collected bj Mi. J. P Brown in his interesting brochure “The Der¬ 
vishes,” directly support the case for the allegorical view We shall 
■quote fiom the “ Dervishes ” 

“Paradise and hell and all the dogmas o£ positive rehgion are only so manjy 
■allegories, the spirit of which w only known to the Sufee ” —(Tne Dervishes, p 11 j 

" Most parts of the Koran have a hidden, inner or spiritual significance, called 
"by them ma’anae Datenee ’’—{Ibid, lOG ) 
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“ The Koran without tlie interpretation was only an assembly of words void of 
‘'cnso ”—(Ibid , 836 ) 

But the reason for the employment of the allegorical language 
was not always apparent to the Sufis 

" Wliy parts of It (the sacred te\t) were veiled in allegory we scarcely dare to 
ask, and nia\ onlj suppose that tlic knowledge was withheld from a good and ivise 
cause tlbid , 21) 

It would nevertheless seem that the Sufis followed the ol^ 
practice of visiting the divulging of the tiue secrets of their beliefs 
to unworthy people with condign chastisement Mr Brown tells 
us as to this “ (The Dervishes,” page 183) — 

“ Tlicv must not divulge the secrets to their family (wives and children) nor 
to anj one who IS not the seeker of the truth (TahbSadik), and ask for assistance m 
attaining to the path of God (Hakk) In that case violence must not be used towards 
him who docs divulge them to another m view of engagmg him to join the order " 

The reason, obviously, was the same as that which prevented open 
discourse in the case of the New Testament—the fear of the ‘ swine ’ ' 
l\Iuslims themselves treated those who held the soul to be a God as 
infidels and put them to death The case of Mansur, al Hallaj, is an 
instance in point He was surely impaled because he said he was 
God! The prophet was beset by enemies all round and had no 
alternative left except to speak in concealed allegory He never¬ 
theless referred to Ah for the true purport of his speech This 
is undoubtedly what he meant when he said that he was the madvnat 
ul %lvi (A*'«^'*-=city of knowledge) and All was its gate* Ali 
would naturally not impart the truth to whomsoever he might 
not deem worthy of it. 

The Qur’an itself does not leave the matter of its composition 
in doubt We are told *— 

“ 0 Lord, thou hast given me the kmgdom and hast taught me the mter- 
prctation of saymgs ” (chap xii 102, and Extracts firom the Holy Qur’an and Saymgs 
of the Holy Prophet Muhammad) 

In the thud chapter (see the 5th verse) we are again told 

“ He it IS who has sent down to thee the Book of which are some verses 
clear-they are the mother of the book, and others are figurative but none 
knows the interpretation thereof except Allah .. ” 
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Again in chapter xxxii (verses 26-27) it is said 

“ [Allah alone is the] Knower of the secrets; He throws not open His secrets 
■to any, except with whom He is pleased among the Apostles ” 

In the Tradition Muhammad says more clearly : — 

“ Speak to men accordmg to them mental capacities, for if you ^eak all things 
■to all men some cannot understand you and so fall into errors ”—(Extracts from the 
Quran, p itO ) 

Muhammad found himself surrounded on all sides by men of 
violent nature and of low understanding, before whom it would 
have been the height of folly to expose himself He said (A1 Qur an 
•viu 22).— 

“ Verily the worst moving thmgs with Allah are the /spnntually) deaf, the dumb 
■who do not understand ” 

In chapter Ixxxiii of the Qur’an itself (verses 13—16) there is a 
reference to the men of the times 

“ When signs are redted to him, he says. Tales of old. Ay' but what they 
have acquired has cast a veil on their hearts .. 

The next quotation is charged with chagnn and the spirit of 
irritation.— 

“ Dost thou reckon that most of them do hear or have sense; tiiey are only as 
brutes, nay, they err more from the way ’’—{Chap xxv 46 ) 

It is the same tale over again—a horrible tale of stupidity of 
men and of the spirit of persecution that prevailed all over the world 
Fanatical mobs ruled the world, and men trembled to open their lips 
in plain speech Hippolytus distinctly speaks of the fear that made 
men withhold the open truth, when he says :— 

These thmgs, beloved, we impart to you with fear, and yet readily, on account 
of the love of Christ, which suipasseth alL For if the blessed prophets who preceded 
iis did not choose to prodaun these thmgs, though they knew them, openly and 
boldly lest they should disqmet the souls of men, but reconnted them mystically m ^ 
narab/es and dark sayings,, .how much greater risk shall we run m venturmg to 
^are openly thmgs spoken by them m obscui^terms«(Ante Nicene Christian 
Library, vol ix, 2nd part, p 18) 
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This spirit of persecution peisisted unabated throughout whole 
oentuiies. The giossest cruelties were practised by religious bigots 
in the name of religion itself The following from’ St Augustine 
(* The Mystics of Islam, ’ p. 118) which has already been quoted ere 
this IS a fair sample of the dread which influenced the speech of 
saints — 

" If he (man] loves a stone, he is a stone if he loves a man, he is a man, if he 
lov es God—I dare not saj' more, for if I said that he would then be God, ye might 
stone mo ” 

In India itself there was the bitterest exterminating persecution 
of the Jamas for several centuries (see ‘Studies in South India 
Jainism' part ii, pp 34-35), and this notwithstanding that India 
has ever been piobably the most toleiant country m the world in 
regard to leligious freedom 

Under these ciicumstances there is nothing surpiising in the 
fact that Muhammad found himself foiced to adopt the allegoiical 
stj le, as those who had gone before had done, to preserve themselves 
and then followers from harm. To interpret his thought in the 
literal sense of the words can, under the circumstances, but create 
confusion and add to the prevailing misapprehension amongst men 
It will be observed that the true allegorical interpretation of the 
text of the Qur’an at once bnngs Islam in a line with the other 
creeds and shows its tenets to be identically the same as of the 
older ones 

Thus, there can be no doubt whatsoever that the true interpreta¬ 
tion of the Qur’an not only does not conflict with the doctrine of 
re-incaiTiation, but actually suppoi-ts and upholds it Indeed, it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that no consistent philosophy of 
Islam is possible which does not mclude a belief in the transmigration 
of souls, as an article of faith 

This finishes our survey of the philosophy of Islam. 

There remains the question of the ritualism of Islam, which is of 
a very simple type, consisting, as it does, m prayer, fasting, alms¬ 
giving and pilgrimage. These, no doubt, aim at the purification of 
the mind, and, as such, are steps in the right direction, though taken 
jjy themselves they are quite insuflicient to enable the soul to attain 
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nirvana The Sufis, however, did recognize the inadequacy of the 
(Quranic teaching in this regard, and tried to live to a higher level than 
that of the ordinary Musalman. The Ehl el Hakk (those endowed 
with true insight) consider that “ everj' one may, by superior piety 
and love of God even become God ” (The Dervishes, p. 294) 

These men, the Ehl el Hakk, seem to resemble and coirespond to 
Gnostics m Christianity, and they did their best to place their leligion 
on a sound philosophical basis They developed the germ of truth 
they could discover in the Qur’an, and proceeded to elaborate it out 
into systematic thought, though their grasp over the scientific aspect 
of the question does not appear to have been perfect, by any means. 
We shall quote fiom their teachings to show the real tenets of the 
Sufi-dervishes of Islam 

As to the function of Religion .— 

*' Deen rRehgion) (is1 the only true and correct faith, the right path lead¬ 

ing to eternal happiness ”—(The Dervishes, p 66) 

As to the divinity of the soul *— 

" The seeds of Soofeeism were sown in the tune of Adam, germed in that 

of Noah, budded m that of Abraham, and the fruit commenced to be developed m that 
of Idoses Ihey reached their matunty m that of Chnst, and in that of Mahommed 
produced pure wme Those of its sectarians who loved this wme have so drunk of it 
as to lose all knowledge of themselves and to exclaim ‘ Praise be to me ' Is there any 
greater than me’ ’ I am the truth (that is to say, God) * There is no other 

God than me ’ "—(The Dervishes, p 9 ) 

“ For this reason, rehgious man, intoxicated with the cup of Divine Commumon, 
excimms, ‘ I am God ’ In fact man’s attributes are of a divme character—what do 
I say ?—^His substance is that even of God ”—(Ibid 10) 

As to the Simplicity of this divine substance 

“ The God who should be ado^d by all is an umque deify, simple in 

His essence ” —(Ibid 61) 

The soul’s existence IS independent of the body, which is only^ 
like a pnson 

“ The soul existed before the body and is confined I'^ithm the latter as in 
a cage ’ —(Ibid 12 ) 
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“ The soul IS a divine emanation incorporated in human form It exists in five 
conditions, vis it is awake, it dreams, it is plunged m slumber, it fills a state of half¬ 
death, and, finally, even perfectly separated from the body ’’—(Ibid , 46) 

Transmigration naturally follows — 

“ After death it [the soul] must pass through several new existences Virtuous 
souls occupy spheres snpenor to that of this soul and enjoy the fruits of their good 
works, whilst the guilty ones are condemned to fill conditions inferior to that of humani¬ 
ty Wicked people who have degraded humamty m this hfe will hve agam in the 
shape of animal existence ’’—(Ibid , 46-47 ) 

Salvation must, therefore, imply the separation between Spirit 
and matter 

“ Death, therefore, should be the object of the wishes of the Soofee ”—(Ibid , p 12 ) 

The Saved Ones do not have to die, but they go up to the Abode 
of the Gods 

“ The Hadees says. The faithful do not die perhaps they become trans¬ 
lated from the perishable world to the world of eternal existences (Ibid , 186, 
see also Extracts from the Holy Quran by Abdulla Allahdin, p 84 ) 

Such are the mam pnnciples of the Sufi teaching, the seeds of 
which are sown in the Quran itself But when we come to the Right 
Conduct we find them to be characterized by a kind of nebulosity 
which interferes with the clearest perception of what is the practical 
thing to do at the different stages of the journey This is due, no 
doubt, to the lack of precise knowledge as to the nature and operation 
of the force, or forces, which are responsible for f.he union and associa¬ 
tion of spirit and matter, and for the different kinds of bonds resulting 
therefrom The utmost that appears in the tradition (Hadis) on the 
point IS only — 

“ Venly these your deeds will be brought back to you, as if you yourself were the 
creator of your own punishment ’’—(Extracts from the Holy Quran, by A Allahdin, 

P 62) 

Perhaps it was not expedient, and, m view of the general ex¬ 
hortation to acquire philosophical understanding* of the teachings of 

* Cf “ The mk of the scholar is more holy than the blood of the martyr — 
(Hadis, quoted from the Extracts from the Holy Quran, p 168 ) 

47 
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the faith, ndt necessary, to be further explicit on the point Be that 
as it may, we have only the most geneial kind of practical injunc¬ 
tions m.the department of practical life, though stress is nghtly laid 
on world flight 


“ The love of the world is the root of all evil ” 

“ The world is as a prison and as a femme to Muslims , and when they leave 
it you may say they leave femme and a prison *’ 

“ Be in the world hke a traveller, or like a passer-on, and reckon yourself as of 
the dead (Saymgs of Muhammad, quoted m the Eictracts from the Holy Quran, 
pp 76-77 ) 

The terJe (path of renunciation) is thus explained — 


" To abandon the world, its comforts and dress,—all thmgs now and to come,— 
-conformably with the Hadees of the Prophe*', t e, ‘ The world is forbidden to those 
■of the life to come ; the hfe to come is forbidden to those of this world, and both are 
forbidden to the true servants of God,’ which is thus explamed —The true Dervish m 
the heart not only wilbngly abandons all the joys and pleasures of the world, but he is 
wiUmg also to give up all hope of the pleasures of Paradise, and to be satisfied with the 
enjoyment derived from a submissive and devout contemplation of the beauty of 
God, and the hope of attammg to that pnvate Paradise, occupied only by the pious, the 
holy and the prophets ’’—(The Dervishes ) 


Stress IS rightly laid on putting into piactice the matter of 
ibelief — 

“Oman, surely you must strive a hard stnvmg to your Lord, until yon meet 
TTitn 1»—(A1 Quran bnadv 6) 

“ Who are the learned ’ Those who practise what they know ’’—(Hadis, quoted 
•from the Extracts from the Holy Quran, p 103) 

“ The m”" must die, so to say, before the samt can be bom.’’—(The Dervishes, 
p 300) 


For, 


is veiled m dehghts, and Heaven m hardships and misenes ’’—(Hadis 
' quoted m ‘the Extracts from the H Quran, p 76 ) 




The principal things to be avoided are. anger and fleshly lust, 
envy, cupidity, fulness of food, even though it be lawful and pure, love 
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of adornniGiit in furniturG and clothingf and housa, iinportuningf men 
for aught, haste and the abandoning of steadiness in affairs, levity, 
miserliness, partisanship for schools and leaders in theology and law, 
faithlessness, and thinking evil of co-religionists “ Let the seeker 
sever all the ties of this world and empty it from his heart Let him 
cut away all anxiety for family, wealth, children, home, for knowledge, 
rule, ambition Let him reduce his heart to a state in which the 
existence of anything and its non-existence are the same to him ’* 
(Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, p 255). The distractions are cons¬ 
tituted not by big things and concerns alone, but also by veiy oidinary 
and tnfling things. “ The Prophet himself was distracted from prayer 
by the border of his own robe and by a gold ring on his finger ” (Ibid, 
298) Abu-1-Kasim of Geelani discarded even the lom-strip, going 
completely naked (Ibid , 206) We know that stnet nudity is observed 
by the Jama Saints Certain of the Hindu yogis, too, remain naked 

The chief ambition of a Muslim should be the acquisition of scienti¬ 
fic knowledge of things A1 Ghazzali says — 

what I want is knowledge of the real natures only of things I must ask, 
therefore, what is the essence of knowledge It seemed to me then that certain know¬ 
ledge IS that which uncovers the thmg known m such a way that there does not remain 
with it a doubt, nor accompany it the possibility of error, or illusion, nor can the mind 
conceive such Knowledge with which no trust goes is no certam knowledge ”— 

<“ Religious Attitude and Life m Islam,” p 176 ) 

Like the Jams, Muslim philosbphers recognized that knowledge 
appertained to the nature of the soul and arose from within Ibn 
Khaldun maintained, for instance 

“The rational soul, by its nature, has an absolute power of perception in the 
■spiritual world ”—(“ Religious Attitude and Life in Islam,” p 77 ) 

As regards soothsaying also Ibn Khaldun tells us — 

“ That [soothsaying], also, belongs to the characteristics of the human soul . . 

’ The human soul has an equipment for passing overfiom its humanity to the spintual 
nature which is above it A flash comes to mankmd of the class of the prophets 
through the nature of their constitution, which plainly comes to them not through any 
acquisition, nor by seeking the aid of any of the channels of apprehension, nor thronrh 
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conceptions, nor through bodily actions in speech or movement, nor through anything 
at all It IS sunply a transition from the human nature, to the angehc nature through 
mnate constitution, m a flash, in less than a glance of the eye ”—(Ibid , pp 62-63 ) 

We again have it fiom Ibn Khaldun — 

" The essential nature of Vision is tiiat the rational soul through its spuntual 
essence gams for a moment mformation as to the forms of events Inasmuch as the- 
soul IS spintual, the forms of events exist m it actually, as is the case with all spiritual 
essences, and it becomes spintual through bemg stripped of all matenal substance 
and of the channels of bodily apprehension This happens to the rational soul from 
time to time, for a moment, because of sleep, as we shall mention So it acquires 
thereby knowledge of the future events for which it looks, and returns with that 
knowledge to its channels of apprehension Then if that acquisition is veak 
and lackmg m clearness, through the use of metaphor and imagery m the imagination 
m order to state it, it has need of interpretation on account of these metaphors 
And sometimes the acquisition is strong and can do without metaphors, then it has no 
need of mterpretation to clarify it from Ihe imagery of the imagmation The cause- 
of the occurrence of this flash of perception m the soul iS that the soul ts potentially 
a spiritual essence, seekmg to fulfil itself through the body and the bodfly channels of 
apprehension, until its essence may become pure rationally, and it may become perfect 
actually, and so be a spintual essence apprehending without any bodily tfsiruments 
So its class, as to the spintuahties, is under the class of .the angels, the People of the 
Upper Region, who need not seek to fulfil their essential nature through any channel 
of apprehension, bodfly or otherwise . As to that which belongs to the prophets, it 
IS a capabflity of passmg over from the human nature to the pure angehc nature,, 
which IS the loftiest of spuitual thmgs (pp 70-71) 

The obstruction to the knowing nature of the soul is constituted 
by the organs of sensation and the matenal brain We have it again 
from Ibn Khaldun •— 

“ We have already said that apprehension by the rational soul is of two kinds—an 
apprehension by means of what is external, namely, the five senses, and apprehension, 
by of what is mtemal, namely, the powers of the bram, and that 

all this tends to hmder the rational soul from apprehendmg the spuntual essences 
above it; yet to apprehend these it is equipped by its constitution. And since the 
external senses are physical, they are exposed to sleep and mdolence through weari¬ 
ness, and the soul faints by the multitude of busmess ’’—(Ibid, p 73 ) / 

We may now turn to the objections raised against the Qur’an 
by non-Muslim writers, which have been specified on page 699 ante 
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(1) The first category refers to the errors of the Qur’an But, 
as we have pointed out more than once in the course of the preceding 
pages, the contradictions in the descnption of persons and the 
accounts of their doings are due either to a desire to guard against an 
historical interpretation of the traditions, or arise naturally in the 
employment of mystic thought from different standpoints. They 
might, no doubt, be due to the Prophet’s ignorance of these traditions, 
as Tisdall and other European wnters maintain, but we prefer to 
believe that the mythological hsrpothesis furnishes the better ex¬ 
planation of the two We explained one of such contradictions m 
lefeience to the crucifixion of Jesus in the chapter on Resun ection, 
and probably the same method would yield satisfaction m respect of 
most of the remaining contradictions between the Bible and the 
Qur’an. St. Paul gave the death blow to the historical exegesis when 
he showed (Galatians iv 21—31) that the family of Abraham consisted 
of allegorical conceptions In 1 Timothy (chap i. 4) the old genealogies 
are similarly brushed aside with scant ceremony • 

“Neither give heed to fables and endless genealogies which minister questions 
rather than godly edifying which is in faith ” 

There is therefore nothing surpnsing if differences have aiisen 
between two religions m the course of personifying spiritual states as 
histoncal beings 

(2) The above observations also apply to the fables of the Qur’an. 
As a matter of fact, fables form no part of any religion, they are 
either statements of facts which occurred at some time, m the past, 
or mythologies intended to tram the minds of the people in leligious 
doctrines When Christian missionanes object* to such accounts as 
show that the wind ‘ ran ’ gently at the command of Solomon, they 
forget that according to the Bible the wind also obeyed Jesus Christ 
(Lukeviu 23 and 24) 

(3) The geography of the Qur’an is, if anything, incomplete, as 
we had occasion to point out ere this In its most complete form, 
the' geography of the universe exists only* m Jainism European 


*See Murdoch’s * Selections from the Quran,’ p. 134. 
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writers go wrong when they think it is the geography of our little 
planet, the Earth As a matter of fact, it embraces the whole of the 
universe, visible and invisible both It is possible, nay even probable, 
that a good deal of false accretions have gatheied round the original 
teaching in this regard , but so far as adverse ciiticism is concerned, 
one can only smile at the following statement in the ‘ Selections from 
the Qur’an’. 

“ Withr egard to geography, Muhammadan writers acted like the Hmdus. They 
sat in their houses and framed seas and continents out of their heads ” 

(4) In respect of the fourth category also, the Qur’an cannot be 
found fault with any moie than any other mystic Scriptme Mr 
Murdoch objects to the following passages, on the giound that thej' 
are incompatible with the dignity of God, who cannot be said to lead 
men astiay. 

0) “Whomsoever God shall direct, he will be rightly directed, and whomsoever 
he shall lead astray, they shall pensh ” 

(«) “ He whom God shall cause to err shall have no dmection ” 

(«*) “ Verily, I will fill hell with jinns and men altogether.” 

But Mr Murdoch forgets that these passages are directly sup- 
poited by the Holy Bible itself The following from the book of 
Isaiah (xlv 6 and 7) is admissible on the point — 

“ That they may know from the rising of the sun, and from the west, that there 
IS none besides me I am the Lord, and there is none else I form the hgbt, and 
create darkness I make peace, and ereafe evil J, the Lord, do all these thmgs “ 

The Italics are ours. The conception of God in these passages 
is that of a mere persomfication of life, as we have repeatedly pointed 
out in these pages 

Many a time is the natuie of the essence of God described in the 
Qur'an, but nearly always in the same words—* that which heareth 
and seeth There are no qualifying words, or phrases, and their 

* Cf the following from the Bhagavad Gita (Disc xv 15) — 
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sense is plain to anyone who cares to think for himself This is suffi¬ 
cient to show that Muhammad held the soul to be divine in its real 
Essence The current Muslim interpretation to the contrary cannot 
be arrived at without the addition of certain words to the text, but 
this IS opposed to the rules of interpretation according to which the 
plain sense must be ascnbed to the words in all cases, so far as 
possible. Besides, there is no reason why the author of these pas¬ 
sages should not have used the correct expression himself, in this 
regard, if his sense was different Their true interpretation not only 
removes the repugnance in the theologian’s view, but also renders 
the text in accord with sound philosophy, and reconciles it with other 
texts in the Qur’an itself. 

(5) So far as the fifth objection is concerned, we have al¬ 
ready pointed out that the pnnciple of resignation to one’s destiny 
implies an active attitude of the soul which is not compatible 
with fatalism Even here the objection is futile But in saying 
this we wish to guard against being misunderstood by our brethren 
of Islam There is such a thing as destiny, which is sure to 
lead some jinns and men into hell, as one of the verses in th& 
Qur’an correctly points out, but this destiny is not the mandate 
of a super-human being, who arbitrarily and capriciously deter¬ 
mines and seals the fate of his creatures, and foredooms some to 
eternal damnation m hell, and decrees to others the enjoyment of 
Olympian bliss Destiny is nothing other than prarabd/ia, and means 
the potential karma, of the past life, or lives, of the soul which is 


II II 


Tr —“ And I am seated m the hearts of all, 

Prom me are memory, knowledge (perception) as well as then? loss, 
It IS I who am to be known fay all the Scnptures (Vedas)— 

I am indeed the author of Vedanta and the knower of Vedas ” 
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beginning to be actualized It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the 
theory of "karma now, since the whole subject has been dealt with 
in the preceding chapter 

(6) reference to the religious intoleration of the Qur’an, 
there is little doubt that Qel&d is not an essential feature of Mam, 
as a religion, since Muhammad was led to proclaim it only after years 
of the bitterest persecution. The doctrine has been incorporated 
in the Book only on account of the inability of its compiler to dis¬ 
tinguish between the different aspects of the personality of the 
Prophet, who was, at least in the later years of his life, a public 
preacher a statesman, a pater famihas and a law-giver, at one and 
the same time Our friends, the Muhammadans, should by this time 
understand that tvae jehad is waged against kufr, i e, those tendencies 
and inclinations which prevent the soul from turning towards the 
Self, but not against the As/ir (an infidel) , because the destruction 
of the former leads to bliss, and that of the latter, only to hell Mr. 
Abdullah Allahdm has quoted the following saying ihadis) of the 
prophet, in his “Extracts from the Holy Quran,” which clearly shows 
jvhat jehad really meant 

“ The most excellent Jenad {Religious War) is that for the conquest of self.” 
—(p. 94 > 

True jehad, thus, is always against one’s own lower nature, 
never against another It will profit us to bear in mind what the 
Bible says as to the power of the sword. 

“An they that take the snord shaU perish with the sword Olattfaew, xxn. 52.) 

(7) The perpetuation of slavery is certainly opposed to the true 
principles of Religion, and the authorship of the passages countenanc¬ 
ing and legalising it must be ascribed to Muhammad, the law-giver, 
not to Muhammad, the Seer. 

(8) The punishment of theft and other offences provided for 
in the Qur’an is also against the dictates of conscience 

(9) The same is the case with regard to the laws of marriage 
and the libertinism allowed by the Qur'an. Possibly, the rules laid 
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down by Muhammad with respect to these matters were intended 
•only to control the gieater laxity and wholesale libertinism which 
might have prevailed in Arabia m his time It might also be that 
political considerations did not admit of the imposition of greater 
restrictions on the people. Muhammad’s fault, however, is that he 
•openly countenanced evil He should not have compromised matters 
The excuse that the exigencies of a life constantly imperilled by 
circumstances beyond his control justified this kind of legislation, 
might be open to a politician, but it is no defence for a piophet The 
fact IS that Islam has always looked upon marriage as a civil contract, 
never as a sacred relation formed for life. Disregardful of the opinion 
of the outside world, which it defied with the sword, it fiamed its 
laws only to pi event internal friction and lawlessness Hence the 
following in the Sura Maarij; 

‘ And who abSbiin from the carnal knowledge of women other than their wives, 
or the slaves which their right hands possess (for as to them they shall be blameless), 
but whoever coveteth any woman besides these, they are transgressors ” 

The unrestricted power of divorce which the husband enjoys 
under the Muhammadan Law is also the outcome of the notion that 
marriage is merely a civil contract Keligion has, as a matter of fact, 
been always hostile to the very idea of divorce, not on the ground, 
as some might suppose, of its being a violation of the commandment 
■of a super-human god, but for the reason that all relaxations of 
restrictions on libertinism and sensuality and desire interfere with 
the spiritual advancement of the soul, retarding its progress and 
leading it to regions of suffering and pain after death. Even the 
re-marnnge of widows is not recommended by religion, on this 
ground Hard as this rule may seem in certain cases, it is neverthe¬ 
less one framed in the interests of all concerned, for those who aspire 
to the attainment of Nirvana have to practise much severer types of 
aelf-denial than abstention from marrying a second time Sexual 
passion IS a powerful foe of the soul, and has to be overpowered before 
.any real progress-can be made or expected. 

Our observations against the re-marnage of widows have, how¬ 
ever, no application to the cases of those unfortunate victims of social 
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tyranny who are known as virgin-widows In the eye of Religion 
they are still unmarried though forced to diape themselves in a 
widow's weeds Religion would be a nuisance if it ever countenanced 
the perpetuation of the cruel injustice of forcing little children into 
matrimony, by enjoining a life-loag mourning on an unfortunate 
child, whom an unholy, inhuman custom declared a widow! In her 
case, certainly, there is no question of breaking the nuptial vow, of 
sullying the virgin purity of the heart, or of prostituting the body to 
the embraces of another than the man deliberately accepted, in the 
name of Dharrm itself, as the sole companion, in weal or woe, and the: 
solitary exception to the absolute impregnability of feminine modesty. 

Thus, It cannot be seriously denied that the considerations, which 
apply to the case of an ordinary widow, have no application to that of a 
little child, forcibly thrust into the unholy bonds of mock matrimony 
by parental tyranny, and it is really high time now th^t people made 
up their minds to give up, once for all and for ever, a custom of such 
evil repute and consequence as child-marriage has pro rad to be 

So far as female slaves are concerned, happily the question of 
their rights and privileges does not arise under the present conditions 
of society; but the passage from the Qur’an (Sura Nisa) which 
‘ legalises ’ an unlimited number of slaves to every true believer is- 
there to show that Muslim legislation concerning domestic matters 
IS grounded upon a purely materiahstic conception of life, and, conse¬ 
quently, falls short of the spiritual ideal of self-denial, which religion 
insists upon 

(10) Under the tenth head fall the contradictions m the Qur’an 
Some of these might, no doubt, be difficult to reconcile, but their 
explanation is to be found in the different capacities which their 
author filled at different times of his life. 

(11) The eleventh objection bears reference to Muslim mytho* 

logy. But we need merely state as to this that mythology appears 
ridiculous only when read from the standpoint of history ^ 

The additional objection raised against Islam is with reference 
to the doctrine of sacrifice The observations we made in reference 
to the principle underlying the doctrine, in the eighth chapter of 
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this book, and the elucidation of the mystery of the cow-sacnfice, are 
sufficient to show that Muhammadans have not understood the 
true sense of the teaching in this respect Junayd once asked a 
man who had returned from the pilgrimage to Mecca. “ When you 
reached the slaughter place and offered sacrifice, did you sacrifice 
the objects of worldly desire ’ ” The man replied that he had not 
“ Then you have not sacrificed at all ^ ” 

Our survey of the tenets of Islam is now complete and justifies- 
the statement that the Holy Qur’an, when purged of the element of 
allegory and mysticism, and of the tendency to personify elements 
and essences, that is charactenstic of all religions of the mystical 
type, contains the seeds of the true philosophy of the Science of 
Salvation, though, owing to the spirit of compromise, which Muham¬ 
mad was led to adopt, on political and social considerations, truth is 
not to be found in his sayings, in its naked grandeur and majesty 

We may now conclude the subject of transmigration, and say 
that not only is the doctrine a perfect truth of philosophy, but has 
also been recognized by the founders of the pnncipal religions now 
prevailing in the world, including Christianity and Islam Even 
Sikhism IS no exception to this, as its teachings show (see ‘ A Diction- 
aiy of Islam,’ p 590). 

We now come to the differences of opinion about the personality 
of 

The Evil One 

Those who believe in his existence regard him as an angel of 
evil According to the myths which have gathered round his per¬ 
sonality, he IS said to have been ordered to prostrate himself before 
Adam, but he refused to obey the command, and the “Lord God,” 
in consequence of his refusal, bestowed the kingdom of hell and evil 
upon him. Since then the sole aim of the Evil One has been to throw 
temptation in the way of the pious devotees of God, and to lead them 
astiay, foi which reason he is called the Tempter Muhammadans, 
Christians and Zoroastrians believe in this traditional devil, in one 
form or another In the Old Testament, Satan appears on the scene 
very early, and is shown as one of the principal dramatis personae in 
the tragedy of the Fall Innumerable are the accounts of his deceiving 
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mankind, and many of them appear, at first sight, to be exceedingly 
conflicting. According to the Book of Job, he used to attend upon 
the Lord along with the Sons of God Job, it seems, owed his mis¬ 
fortunes more to the decrees of the Lord than to the evil nature of 
Satan (Job i 6—12) The Lord himself gave power to Satan over the 
family and possessions of Job, and the Evil One, be it said to his 
credit, did not exceed his instructions I In the book of Exodus, the 
Lord sends Moses to intercede with the Pharaoh foi the freedom of 
Israel, brings plagues and pestilence on the Egyptians, and j'et him¬ 
self hardens the heart of the tjTant time after time, in other words, 
plays the part of the Devil himself! The Bible is silent as to the 
origin of this evil power, but m Zoroastrianism it is recognized as 
one of a pair of twins which exist from all eternity. It is said in 
Yasna (xxx.3):— 

** In the beginning there was a pair of twins, two spirits, each of a pecnllar 
activity, and these two spirits united created . . one the reahty, the other, Uie 

non-reahiy ” 

In Yasna xlv 2 farther light is thrown on the nature of the 
eternal twins 

“ I \rifl speak of the Spints twain at the first beginning of the world of whom 
the hoher thus spake to the enemy. ‘ Neither thoughts, nor teachings nor wills nor 
beliefs, nor words nor deeds, nor selves, nor souls of us twam agree ’ 

The explanation of this conflict of tradition and tenet is to be found 
in the complexity of the personification itself, Satan representing 
sometimes the desiring vianas and sometimes matter, the second of 
the eternal twins of Zoroastrianism As the cause of bondage, suffer¬ 
ing and hell is the pursuit of good and evil of thmgs, the kingdom of 
hell and evil is said to have been conferred on the Devil. And since 
the tendency of matter is altogether anti-spiritual, the Evil One is 
necessarily the enemy of the faithful. 

Besides matter and the desiring manas intellect, too, would 
appear to have been personified at times as Satan Dhu 1-karnein, the 
mythical person about whom Muhammadan commentators have^ 
ventured all sorts of fanciful speculations, simply appears to be the 
Intellect personified as an incarnated embodiment of Evil and Power 
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He IS a wa7;dc» c/, belongs to the class of homed beings, and reocftes 
the confines of the East and the West He is also said to have reached 
the place where the sun sets, and to have found it to set in a spring 
of black mud. Here, the horns are indicative of the evil tendency, 
the confines of the East and the West refer to the entirety of the 
field of knowledge of good and evil, and ‘ wandeimg’suggests a 
seaich for experience The end of intellectualism is the diseoveiy 
of the fact that ‘ the sun sets in a pool of black mud ’ As the Sun is 
the symbol of Spirit and the pool of black mud of matter, the dis~ 
coveij' of Dhu’l-karnein is indicative of the nature of the two kinds 
of substance, the jiva and ajiva, which are the final causes of the 
universe 

In comprehending the tiue nature of the Intellect, however, we 
ought not to hastily jump to the conclusion that its sole function is to 
mislead mankind As stated in the chapter on the fall, it is not the 
Intellect that is bad in itself, but only its employment solely to deter* 
mine the good and evil of things for our worldly ends It is the tutor 
of Will, it IS true, but its pupil is by no means a docile, submissive 
child, as many would like to believe It is quite helpless before the 
fieedom and explosiveness of its pupil, and can only impart him know¬ 
ledge which IS agreeable to his disposition, and though it nevei fails 
to give the necessary warning when he takes a wrong step, it is 
powerless to prevent him from pursuing his own inclinations 

The description of Satan according to another text of the Qur’an 
would appear to fit in with the nature of matter as well as with the 
desiring nature (chap xiv) — 

“ And Satan shall say after judgment shall have been given, Venly God pro¬ 
mised you a promise of truth but I deceived you Yet I had not any power over 
you to compel you , but I called you only, and ye answered me , wherefore accuse 
me not but accuse yourselves I cannot assist you neither can ye assist me Venly 
I now renounce jour having associated me with God heretofore " 

As the soul is impervious to both matter and desire in its pure 
condition, Satan is naturally describing himself as possessed of no 
power to seduce it against its will The description is thus both 
clear and exact, though couched in mythological thought. 
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As stated already the Evil One in Zoroastrianim is a representa¬ 
tion of matter 

The effect of the influence of matter on the soul has been de¬ 
scribed in many allegones in different lands, but m none so charmingly 
as in the Assyrian story of the descent of Ishtar, the Queen of 
Heavens, into Hades Hades nowadays means a place of torment, the 
kingdom of Satan, or hell But the oiiginal idea was only that of 
matter in a state of invisibility (The Mysteries of Freemasonry, by 
John Fellows, page 146 footnote). Mr F F Hulme also points out 
(The History, Principles and Practice of Symbolism in Christian Art, 
page 108) 

“ The Greek Hades, the Scandinavian Hella, originally the unseen world, has 
gradually become, in popular idea, the place of torment, the kingdom of Satan . 

Hell is generally, with the mediaeval pamters and sculptors, the yawnmg mouth of 
a huge monster, breathmg smoke and flames, or a large caldron set on dames, mto 
either of which attendant spirits hurl their victims ” 

In the Assyrian myth, Ishtar represents the individual spirit 
whose enchainment in mattei is the central theme. Ishtar is depicted 
as descending mto Hades, “ to the house of darkness, the house out of 
which there is no exit, to the road from which there is no return, 
to the house from whose entrance the light is taken, the place where 
dust IS nourishment and mud, food ” 

. *• The bght is never seen, in darkness they dwell Over the doors and bolts 

Is scattered dust {M 3 rths of Babylonia, etc , by D A Mackenzie, page 95) 

The journey is undertaken by Ishtar in seaich of her lover 
Tammuz, which is a clever personification of happiness, or ananda 
(bliss) Arrived at the gates of Hades, Ishtar demands admission 
of the porter in charge The latter asks for orders from the Queen of 
the Underworld He is told 

“ Go, keeper, open the gate to her, bewitch her according to the ancient rules ” 

As Ishtar passes m through the several gates, she is stripped of 
her ornaments and clothing First her crown is taken from her, then ' 
her ear-rings, her necklace of precious stones, the ornaments at her 
breast, her 3 ewelled girdle, and her bracelets and anklets are removed 
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from her person, one after another , and finally she is stripped of the 
■covering robe from her body » She is then struck with disease in 
all parts of her body, by the plague demon at the command of her 
•dreaded rival 

Hades is called the kingdom of the dead, which itself has a special 
significance, as in the famous text 

" Leave the'dead to bury their dead ; come thou and follow me "—(Luke ix 60) 
which has already been explained 

The allegory thus employs the terrible imagery of hells to portray 
the frightful influence of matter on the soul The subtle invisible 
matter which Hades originally signified, is what is technically known 
as karma vargav^ in the Jama SiddliSnta This subtle material 
combines with the soul, reaching it through the thiee channels of 
osrava, namely, the mind, speech and the" body, as already describ¬ 
ed in the thiiteenth chapter. The effect of the fusion of spirit and 
matter is the loss of the divine attnbutes of the soul which is sym¬ 
bolized by the loss of the vestments of glory in the legend These 
divine raiments are donned by Ishtar again when she is led out of the 
successive gates, on being purified and strengthened by the messen¬ 
ger of godsf with the water of Life (cf Studies in Biblical and 
Semitic Symbolism, by Maurice H Farbridge, p 165) 

As already stated, Zarathushtra’s twins are Spirit and Matter 
whose interaction is the cause of evil and misery m life Of these. 
Matter has the tendency to lead mfen astray and to make them wor¬ 
ship itself in place of the true God, that is. Life Accoidmg to a Mus¬ 
lim myth, the Evil One was required to prostrate himself before Adam, 
but he declined to do so The explanation of the incident is to be 
sought for in the nature of the hostility between Spirit and Matter, 
and m the superiority of the former over the latter 

The seducements of the Temptress consist in the fascinating 
forms which it eternally displays, and with which it lures its admirers. 
Hence, Satan is said to be constantly engaged in seducing mankind 
in different forms Those whose ideals are confined to material happi¬ 
ness may, thus, be said to worship the Devil Now, inasmuch as the 
‘ worship ’ of matter is fraught with harm and spmtual degeneration. 
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and leads to hell, the devil is said to lead men into hell, which, for 
that reason, is called his kingdom However, evil lies in the pursuit 
of matter, not in matter itself Forms must evist, because matter 
exists ; but if we allow ourselves to be tempted by them, it is our own 
fault, not that of matter Man, in his shallow conceit, is only too 
anxious to throw the blame for his own misdeeds on some one else 
and since his unwholesome dread of supernatural agencies does nc 
permit him to accuse the being whom he places at the head of th 
aff^s of the world, there is no one else to be made a scape-goat c 
but intellect or matter. Evil, however, is a relative term, and lie 
only m our inclinations and pursuits, not in intellect or matter. As 
matter of fact, evil is not altogether devoid of utility, and ma, 
be used for our uplifting and betterment The account of Job* 
tnal and suffering is a beautiful illustration of this principle TVi 
is the essence of life, an<f is developed by fighting against evil Sell 
denial, i e, the curbing of desires, the stamping out of evil passion 
and inclinations, has to be practised, so that the power divine migh 
be freed' from its bondage; and nothing enables the Will to manifes 
its true Divinity so much as a fierce struggle against adversity Th( 
function of evil in nature is not to cause us suffering and pain exclu 
sively, but also to furnish us with an opportunity for building up ou 
moral character, to become perfect like ‘ the Father which is in hea 
ven ’ We ought to remember that 

“ the Gods m bounty vrork up Storms about us. 

That give Mankind occason to exert 

Their hidden Strength, and throw out into practice 

Virtues that ^un the da^, and be conceal’d 

In the smooth seasons and the calm of Life "—Addison 

Virtue is Life, and, as siich, is truly its own reward ; it is n( 
authority for putting on an air of injured innocence^ or for a display 
of hypocritical martyrdom The righteous are ever tranquil in adver 
sity , they care not for the mock, impotent sympathy of their land 
nor do thev deviate, in the least, from the strict path of truth am 
rectitude Cheerfully do they welcome adversity when it comes 
believing that 
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“ the good are better made by ill 
As odours crushed are sweeter still 

And, when the trial of their moial character has proved their 
worth, the Voice of Love sweetly whispers in their ears, 

" Ye good distress’d' 

Ye noble few ’ who here unbending stand 
Beneath Life’s pressure, yet bear up a while, 

And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem’d evil, is no more, . 

The storms of wintry Time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded Spnng encircle all Thomson 

So long as man identifies himself with his material body, there 
is evil for him Good and evil have no existence for the Siddhatman , 
they exist only in the imagination of the sinful man Where the 
spirit IS impelvious to adversity, bodily suffering cannot retard the 
progress of the soul 

The arrows of adversity do not penetrate the man of renunciation, 
for he has nothing to grieve for, but they pierce to the core the man of 
the world, because of his selfishness We have seen how evil is caused 
by our own actions, and how it may be converted into good by the 
emotions of equanimity and love. In the following beautiful passage 
a lady writer gives us her idea of the life which is worth hav¬ 
ing — 

“ No hfe IS worth the having which is filled only by selfish thought and cold 
indifference to the wants of the world around That hfe is only fit to grow in the 
heavenly places which is a life of sharing, of givmg of everything that one has 
gathered And there is this joyous thing about all the real goods of life the goods of 
mtelhgence, of emotion, of art, of love—all the thmgs which are really worth the 
having—that they do not waste in the givmg, they grow the more, the more we give 
These physical thmgs get smaller as we take away from them, leavmg so much less 
for future use, and so, when it is a question of shanng the physical thmgs, men 
calculate and say ‘ I have only enough for myself, for my wife, for my child How 
can I give any away’’ All that is matter is consumed in the using, but that is not 
true of the higher thmgs, the thmgs of the intelligence, of the heart, and of the spirit 
If I know somethmg, 1 do not lose it when I teach it Nay> it becomes more trulj 
TTunp because I have shared it with one more ignorant than myself, so that jou ha\e 
two people enriched by loiowledge, by the shanng of a store that increases, instead 

48 
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of diminishing, as it is shared And so mth all that is \^orth haring You need not 
fear to lessen jour own possessions by throwing them broadcast to your hungrj* fellow- 
men Give jour knowledge, your strength, your love, empty yourself utterly, and 
when for a moment you think jou are empty, then from the inexhaustible fount of 
love, and beaut}', and power more Hows down to fill the empty vessel, making it fuller, 
and not emptier than it was before When a Man Dies Shall He Live Agam ’ 
by Dr A Besant, page 17 ) 

The lives of all great men illustrate this principle. According 
to the Bible, Jesus also taught his disciples — 

“ tTp^ I the sick, deanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils, freely ye have 
received, freely g^ive ”—(Matthew x 8 ) 

It is the one function of will to radiate peace, power and harmony 
all round. Saints and sages never check, but always increase its 
radiations, and, thus, acquire inexhaustible powers themselves The 
selfish, worldly man, not knowing the peculiar virtues of the Essence 
of Life, grudges its outgoing ladiations, and regaids the operation m 
the light of a loss. 

The one true function of Life IS to radiate ‘virtue all round un- 
•ceasingly Health, bodily and mental, peace and 3 oy are the lesult 
of this free radiation of Life. This silent, steady work, in a spmt 
of Goodwill and Love, transmutes enemies into fnends, evil into good, 
disease and sickness into health, and poverty into wealth. The man 
-who is selfish, who loves himself more than his neighbour, who is 
•cruel, xncious or intemperate, inteiferes with the fiee activitv of his 
life, and obstructs the free radiation of ‘virtue’ from his being 
When such evil thoughts are persisted in for a number of years, the 
mind and body lose their virility in consequence of the poison of evil, 
and a process similar to that of the windmg up of a going concern 
takes place Life, instead of expressing itself, begins to shut up shop, 
till gradually the premises are vacated and shutters put up A story 
may be told to illustrate the working of this principle, Theiewas 
a money-lendei's firm which did excellent business, and was flouiish- 
ing most promisingly The director of the firm one day thought that 
it would be a grand idea if he could so arrange matters that money 
always came in but none went out, and so he promptly issued orders 
to his chief manager to stop the going out of money. The manager 
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was stunned by the orders of the director, and sent him several 
messages informing him that no money could possibly come m unless 
the capital of the firm was sdlowed to circulate, but they remained 
unheeded by the dll ector Faithful to his position, the manager had 
to yield at last, and so he put all the money of the firm in an iron 
safe and locked it up The result was that the income stopped, but 
not the expenses; and as the capital in the safe dwindled, servants 
and creditors of the firm began to press for immediate payment of 
their claims Matters went on like this for some time, till one 
morning the director went to take some money out of the safe 
to pay off some of the most pressing employees and creditors, 
when, lo! and behold' the safe was only full of emptiness, with all 
its money alieady spent and gone. In vain did he try to beg and 
pray the manager to save him somehow, but so confused were his 
ideas that he could only curse bis hard fate and abuse that faithful 
servant, calling him the devil, the evil one, and so forth. At last he 
began to march up and down the room in a state of mental frenzy, 
when accidentally he knocked against the iron safe, fell heavily upon 
its open door, and burst an artery! 

The lesson to be learnt from the story will become obvious when 
we lemember that the diiector of the firm is the illusory bodily self 
of man, the concern, the life of the body, and the good manager, 
the Divinity of Life, also called Providence, who carnes out the wishes 
of the apparent physical ego The director wished to shut up what 
be foolishly consideied to be his possessions, m the iron safe of selfish 
greed, heeded not the warnings from the Providence, and, finally, 
abused the same Providence for the evil which he had brought on him¬ 
self, calling him the Evil One and the like. Thus it is that man creates 
the devil for himself, in reality the devil has no eastence apart ftom 
one’s thoughts 

Let us now enquire into the Christian notion of evil and sin. As 
eaily as I Kings viii 46 it was said. 

“ For there is no man that smneth not ” 

In Romans (in 23) we are told.— 

•“ For all have sinned, and come short of the glory of God ” 
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In Ecclesiastes (chap vn 20) wo have 

“ For there is not a just man upon earth, that docth pood, and sinncth not ” 

No explanation is, however, funiished of man's shortcomings 
in this respect, in any of these books But we are told by Isaiah (see 
chapter xlv 6 and 7) 

“ I am tlie Lord, and there is none el*e I form Uie light and create darkness ► 
I make peace, and create evil I, the Lord, do all these thmps ” 

Job too declared (chap, v 7) 

*' Yet man is bom unto trouble, as the sparks fl> upward ’’ 

This, no doubt, gives us a soit of explanation of the matter but 
the question is, why is man bom into trouble ? Whj, to use the words 
of Isaiah, does the Lord create evil ? If he creates evir there is an 
end of the matter, and man's responsibilitj* ought no longer to be 
preached What does this mean ? Is the Lord to be blamed foi a 
wanton creation of evil ? Can we asciibe to him a design foi creating 
that which we abhor even in the lowest and most degraded being 
amongst us ? And, jet, this is what it comes to ’ The creator creates 
evil himself, is good enough to tell us that he has done so, and then 
turns on us, because we are evil! How absurd ’ But there is no 
escape from the dilemma Either he did not create evil, or he did 
If be did not, whence came evil into the world, since, according to 
theology, he is the creator of all thin^ ^ But the matter is set at lest by 
the direct testimony in Isaiah, in the passage already quoted. There 
remains the diinculty arising out of the mjstenous conduct of this 
alleged creator. He creates evil himself, and then does his level best 
to remove its harmful effect ’ Why this change of attitude * Was 
he at first actuated by the impulse which makes the cat play with 
the mouse ’ If so, why so gieat a solicitude for the welfare of 
humanity afterwards ’ If we call him Father, because he sent down 
his only begotten son as a propitiation unto himself, what shall we 
call him foi his cat-like spiiit of playing with us ’ Would it not have 

* The Qur’an also has it (chap xhit 
ts sent you hy God 


“ Whate\ er misfortune befalleth you, 
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been infinitely better if he had left us uncreated ’ The confusion 
of thought with reference to the creation of evil, it seems, has 
aiisen from the ignorance of the nature of the power that has been 
personified as the creator, and it is further aggravated by our intro* 
ducing into the composer’s picture oui own private conceptions about 
the nature of divinity, which can never be deemed to be deliberately 
engaged in the creation of such a thing as evil Hence, the moment 
the question is asked, ‘ does god create evil ’ we say, no, no, thinking 
that we ought not to ascube its creation to a god, but forgetting that 
in doing so we make him out to be a liar, for he says quite distinctly 
that he is the create! of evil We then make matters worse by 
adding that he means something else when he says, “ I create evil,” 
for in that case our statement comes to this that he either purposely 
misleads us, or is unable to express himself in plain, comprehensible 
language The fact is that divinity can have no possible interest in 
misleading or deceiving us, but it is we who failing to understand the 
nature of the mythological personification which is represented as 
speaking, and of the language of the seer, deceive ourselves by 
perverting its sense The fault' hes in us, because we will not allow 
our pursuits in life to leave us time to meditate on these vital problems, 
and are, therefore, forced to accept conclusions which are based on 
a defective research 

Let us, theiefore, believe in the testimony of the ‘ lord ’ when 
he says “I create evil ” 

But wtiat are we to think of a being who creates evil, and is 
then good enough to tell us that he has done so ’ Should we worship 
him, because he is the author of evil, and, therefore, a being to be 
dreaded, or because he says 


“ Whatever misfortune befallethyou is sent you by God A1 Quran, chap 

xlu’ 

He IS repeatedly said to lead men astray, as will appear from the 
following passages fiom the Holy Qui’an — 

1 “ Whomsoever God shall direct, he will be rightly directed, and whomsoever 

he shall lead astray, they shall perish "—Chap xiii 179 


“ For he whom God shall cause to err shall have no direction’’—Chap xiu. 
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3 “He%villlead into error whom he pleaseth, and he will direct whom he 
pleaseth ’ —Chap xvi. 95 

4 “ We have created for hell many of the jinns and men ”—Chap xvi 180 

If emphasis were needed on the creation of men for hell, it is 
supplied by the Sura Sijda, which affirms. 

"The word which hath proceeded from me must necessarily be fulfilled when I 
said, Venly, I will fill hell with jinns and men altogether ’ 

Since the punishment m hell is ordmanly undeistood to be eternal, 
and since there can be no worse fate foi those who are sent, or are 
to be sent there, the question arises as to the obligation oi the un¬ 
fortunate wretches who are to people that place of insufferable 
torment to worship the creator of then undeserved suffering and pain 
Doss Islam expect to convince mankind of the advisability of licking 
the hand that relentlessly inflicts the blows ’ Can those who are 
created to fill the hell with their shrieks and yells be expected to find 
love in their aching hearts for the author of their everlasting misery 
Surely the idea is too much even for mysticism • 

The root of the error into which mysticism has fallen on this point 
lies in the very personification of karma as an anthropomorphic 
creator. As a matter of fact, all actions which lead to good or bad 
results spring from souls themselves, so that they are truly the authors 
of their own miseries and woes This is the truth which was fully 
known to the ancients, as is evident from our investigation In couise 
of time this simple truth was distorted into a doctrine of creation, 
which reached its natural culmination in the ‘ inspired ’ utterances 
of Isaiah and the Prophet of Islam 

The nse of mysticism itself is due to the poetical genius which 
delights in puzzling the minds of men, by the mythical creations 
of imaginative fancy The luxunant growth of myth and legend and 
their widespread employment are suggestive of mythology having 
become, at some time in the long forgotten past, the Langua Franca 
of all creeds excepting Jainism, which has always adhered to the 
simple matter-of-fact expression of scientific thought When the true 
interpretation of the myths and legends was lost sight of by the efflux 
of time and the vicissitudes of human destiny, the mystically inclined 
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mind had nothing left but the outer husk to cling to. Then arose 
the differences which have given rise to bitter feuds and wholesale 
butchery of men 

M 3 d;hology seems to have found its staunchest ally in the yoga 
of devotion which professes to lead the soul to the goal by the shortest 
and cheapest of routes For this reason people were delighted with it 
and flocked to it in large numbers But they failed to see the far-reach¬ 
ing consequences which were sure to flow from concentration of mind 
on a false and inadequate object For devotion creates the worst 
form of prejudice in the mind, being nothing other than the constant 
strengthening of belief, in every possible way, in the existence and 
power of its object The replacing of the true Ideal with a false 
and inadequate idol being thus a necessary element of the mystic’s 
devotion, it is not surprising that his mind should stick to it with all 
the tenacity of prejudiced bigotry it is capable of, and shut itself 
out from the truth Moreover, concentration can be of use only when 
It is on a subject, as distinguished from a purely imaginary personifica¬ 
tion, since the former presents an unlimited field for investigation 
while the lattei has but a few details to offer which can be mastered 
in no time 

Having installed the mythological impersonation an their hearts 
as a being, the devotees had no other alternative left but to invest 
It with the power to shape the destinies of all beings, now left, by 
the foice of logic, as mere puppets in the hands of their supposed 
creator Hence, the god of the devotee became the author of both good 
and evil This is why Isaiah did not hesitate to attribute the creation 
of evil to his god Muhammad, likewise, adhered to the personifica¬ 
tion, and declared . 

" God misleadeth whom he will, and whom he will he gaideth ”—^A1 Qur’an, 
chap mv 4 

So far as the idea of sin is concerned, it is obvious that there can 
be no such thing as sin in the theological sense of the word. No one 
can sin against an imaginary mythological being , and since the soul 
IS Its own God, it follows that sin only signifies a wiong done to one's 
own self. 
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According to Philo Judaeus, sin is "innate in every one born 
even if he be virtuous, by reason of his coming to birth ” (Philo’s 
Contribution to Religion, by Kennedy, p 72) This is undoubtedly 
true, for those who aie sinless are rid of matter altogether, and can¬ 
not, therefore, be born any more Philo further tells us that " plea- 
suie is the serpent, an abominable thing in itself which beguiles 
and leads astray the reason. . Passion is the fountain of sins ’ 
(Ibid, p 100) 

Philo’s descnption of the evil nature of matter in association 
with the soul is remarkably accurate and precise — 

“ God alone is most true and genume peace, but all matter, as havmg come mto 
bemg and perishable, is constant warfare For God is free activity... Whosoever 
therefore is able to leave behmd warfare and necessity and becoming and decay, 
and to take refuge with that which has no becommg or decay.... might rightly be 
called the dwellmg place and city of God ”—ilbid 73 ) 

What, then, is Philo’s advice to the true seekei ? 

“Away, my friend, firom that earthly vesture of yours, escape from that 
accursed prison, the body, and from its pleasures and lusts which ate your Jailors ” 
—(Ibid 89) 

In the gospel according to St John, a further distinction seems 
to have been drawn between ignorance and sin Accordingly, the 
Messiah is made to say of his congregations 

“ If I had not come and not spoken unto them, they had not had sm; but now 
they have no cloak for their sin "—(John .w 22 ) 

According to this view, sm is a wilful disregard of truth 
when It is known—a stubborn and perverse refusal to better one’s 
condition after the way to do so is pointed out Even the Qur’an 
declares:— 

" If ye do well, ye will do well to your own souls; and if ye do eviL ye will do it 
unto the same "—{Chapter xvii) 

“ Whoso committeth wickedness committeth it against his own soul ”— 
(Chapter iv ) 

(5od IS the ideal of absolute perfection for the imagination of 
man and the Christ within is the emblem of freedom and salvation. 
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and IS ever ready to manifest himself, if we would but give him a 
chance to do so So long, however, as we search for him in the outer 
' woiId, we display a disbelief m his presence within us, and, thus, 
prcient him from levealing himself It is this state of disbelief 
which IS all the sin, and its punishment consists in the non-manifesta¬ 
tion of the Godhood of the soul, with all the ills of the flesh and the 
worries of the mind which are the necessary concomitants of such an 
ungodlv condition. The lives of the Jama Tirthamkaras show us 
the heights of glory to which man can use by living the life enjoined 
by Religion proper, and we have to thank ourselves for being debaroed 
from them now In short, man will find that all the sm he commits 
in the course of his career, as an incarnating ego, consists in his 
insulting his soul by regarding another as his creator, and by paying 
his homage to a cieature or creatures of poetical fantasies Sinless¬ 
ness, consequently, consists in a belief m the Divinity of the soul 
Itself 

We may now conclude the subject with a word of explanation 
of the differences of opinion between the religions of India and 
the Semitic group, as to the duiation of existence m heaven and 
hell, the former holding that the soul’s sojourn m these regions is 
foi a time and not unending, and the latter, that it is eternal 
This difference of opinion is due, as must be obvious to the reader 
by this time, mainly to the difference of significances of the teims 
heaven and hell m the two sets of religions In the Indian 
religions both heaven and hell are geographical regions in space, but 
in the Jewish, the Christian and the Muslim creeds they generally 
bear a mjstic import, hell implying the state of existence when spirit 
is dominated by matter, and heaven, the opposite condition of release 
from such domination As the condition of release is unending and 
j eternal for all times to come m the future, and as mattei’s domina- 
' tion is without a beginning in the past eternity of time and it is not 
\ likely to be ever terminated in the case of a very large number of 
souls even in the future, the duration of heaven and hell is said to 
be eternal in the delusive language of Mysticism. It is not often 
that the words heaven and hell are employed in their plain sense m 
the mystic scripts 
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We may now enquire into the nature of 

Revelation ,. 

to which almost every religion attributes its Scriptures. Jainism, so 
far as we know, is the only important creed which claims for its Scrip¬ 
ture the authority of omniscient men 

Many and bittei have been the quarrels which this unfortunate 
word—‘ levelationIS lesponsible for; for the disputants always 
take care to assert that their own books alone, to the exclusion of all 
other Scriptures in the woild, are the repository of levealed truth, 
thus giving rise to a painful feeling of anger and resentment against, 
rather than to a sense of veneration for, the cieed whose supremacy 
they would like to assert and establish But nolibdy, it seems, under¬ 
stands the nature of the thing which they all unblushingly invoke in 
their aid 

The misunderstood or half-understood Word of Law in the hands 
of fools and dunces, thus, becomes a prolific source of hatred and 
stiife, rather than the harbinger of blessing and peace which it ought 
to be If this IS the immediate effect of the power of the Revealed 
Word, we are glad that this book has so little to do with revelation 

But let us pioceed to meet the argument stiictly logically Tak¬ 
ing the case of the Bible as a conciete instance, we can say of it 
that it IS either a revealed Scriptuie, or not In the foimer case, the 
truths contained in it could not be known otheiwise than on revela¬ 
tion , and since the revelation itself took place only about two thou¬ 
sand yeais ago (in the case of the teaching of Jesus, at least), it 
follows, that before that auspicious time, in the history of leligion, 
they could not have been known For, if the matteis revealed were, 
or could be, known independently of a divine revealer, revelation would 
lose all its special charm and the almighty Revealer of nature’s 
profound secrets would stand unmasked as a false pretender, who in¬ 
fringed the copyright of others, and passed off their plagiarized know¬ 
ledge with a label of his own, calling it revealed tiuth This alone ^ 
must be the test of the type of revelation with which we aie con¬ 
cerned for the present, so that if knowledge already existed, there 
could be no revelation of it at all, however much that knowledge 
might have lemained unknown to any particular people in the' world. 
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I'Wt noi onlj the Kew Tostnmont, but, also, the older portion of the 
Hol\ Ihhlc pales at the \ory idea of this test For the Bible, as a 
whole, and apart from the ndmi\ture of the myths woven round some 
s* ** .ra\ historical events of the Jewish nation, contains nothing that 
did not pnor to Its compilation, in the ZendAvesta, the Sciip- 
luiN-s of the Hindus, or those of the most ancient faith of all, namely. 
Jainism. And the case with A1 QuFan stands no better, foi it is 
princip illv bn,scd on the Old Testament of the Holv Bible and other 
oldei toaehinps Inch, then, can be the pioperly revealed Word 
of God. that wlvch IS the souice, or that which is derived from the 
SOUK*''' We might considoi a concietc instance to illiistiate our point. 
JC'U^ s lid, * do unto olhct? as you would be done bj ’, but long before 
him Coiif-icius had made identically the same statement, which is 
rUo to he found m other older religions, such as Buddhism and Hindu¬ 
ism .U^umirg that Confucius was not inspiied, and that the Bud¬ 
dhist oir.on and the Vedas arc not levealcd books, but weie compiled 
h; men, as thev surely must have been, Jesus can only be said to have 
imt on the crcdulitv of his disciples, if he gave out the passage 
in ot,‘.st!on as a icvciation. The question leally is how came those 
icl gions which are older than Christianity to know that which was 
only -cvcalcd to Jesus in the Holv Land Did they discover thetiuth 
for thomsclv cs, or w ,is it i evealod to them also But m the former 
case lev elation becomes a purofaice, and m the latter, the claim about 
the Holy Bible bemg the onh levealed Book falls to the ground " 

* In il’'* mid'l ot nil tins clamour for a monopoly of revelation, it is refreshing to 
f.rd inch uU'ranees as the following in the Holy Qur’an itself — 

** Every ngc hath its bool: of ret eJnhon ' The Koran is not a new invented 
fict'on, hut a confirmation of thour sertpture’i which have been revealed before it* 

Tl tre hath h'nt no nation, but a preacher hath m past times been eonvertanf among 
Utm' jr/! 11 rnr by the instructive Koran, that thou art ono of the messengers of 
Otd, rril to Wioirthc right way* Say, I believe in nil the scriptures which 

Go<i h.sUi >ent dov n* .. Wc have heretofore raised up m every nation an apostle to 
admonttih them, t-ai/tmi. Worship God, and avoid Taghut Mankind was of one 
faith, and God sent prophets bearing good tidings, and denouncing threats, and sent 
dov n with thorn the scripture in truth 
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In its true nature revelation is the instruction in truth imparted 
by an omniscient TirViamlara. It is called ^riiti (that which is 
heard), because of its having been originally heard by the ear. When 
reduced to writing it is called scripture. The reason why so much 
veneration is attached to it is to be found in its absolute freedom fmm 
doubt. Ignorance and error, which are the three constituent elements 
-of falsehood For its accuracy is guaranteed by the infinite all-em¬ 
bracing knowledge of the Tirthamkai a, who imparts it to men, not 
because it will serve some end of His own, but because He is moved 
by mercy at the sight of the suffenng of livmg beings Hence, the 
chief characteristics of a true revelation are that (H it should proceed 
from an omniscient Teacher, (2) it should'be fiee Srom falsehood of 
any kind whatsoever; and '3) it should be the gospel of mercy, which 
means that it should not mislead men by dubious, cryptic expression, 
nor promulgate false and cruel doctrines, such as that of animal 
sacrifice 

The reason why there is no revelation today when it is most 
needed is to be found in the simple fact that we have no Tirthamka) a 
in our midst nowadays, the last ^ of the Holv Ones having entered 
nirvana in 527 B C What this means is that revelation is possible 
only while the Tirthamkaras are still embodied in the flesh, not after 
They have discarded the phj’sical body to enter mriana 

This will become clear it we bear m mind the nature of ^ruti 
(revelation) which means that which is ongmally heard from an 
omniscient Teacher. Now, since all that is heard is sound in some 
form or other, and since sound consists only in a certain kind of move¬ 
ment—the vibratory motion of material bodies—it follows that there 
can be no revelation where the circamscances are not favourable 
for the propagation of sound waves Hence, the Stddkatmins 
in nirvana, whose being consists of pure Effulgence of Spirit, and 
who have neither a material body nor any other kind of connection y 

ft 

* According to the Jaina Scnptnre, the present cycle of time will end 39,546 
vears hence, givmg place to the next, the first Tirtbamkara of winch vr^ be bom 
after 42,000 years of its commencement. There vrlD be a fre^ revelation then in oar 
part of the world 
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With matter, cannot communicate with men Neither do the Holy 
Ones entertain a desiie for such communication, for'the attainment of 
nil vana, the ideal of Perfection and Bliss, is possible only on the 
destruction of all kinds of desire, and is, consequently, indicative of 
and consistent with the state of absolute desirelessness on Their 
oart 

Applying these obseivations to the different scriptures now 
extant in the world, it can be seen at a glance that none of the non- 
Tama books can lay any claim to being the Word of God They 
lo not proceed from an omniscient Tirthanikara, and none of 
them IS free from mythology, the source of misunderstanding and 
strife. They are also not helpful to all souls alike, most of them 
being even directly the cause of the slaughter of innocent animals, 
m the name of religion itself 

In this connection let it be further added that the utmost con¬ 
fusion has resulted m the non-Jama religions from an indiscii- 
minate mcorpoiation in then sacied books of all sorts of contradic¬ 
tory and discordant utterances of half-illummed men, believed to be 
possessed of prophetic inspiration Their knowledge is not even 
derived from true clairvoyance, though some of them might have 
developed what is known as ku-avadhz (false or imperfect claii- 
voyance) to the Jama writers 

Many of the prophets of the Old Testament epoch, for instance, 
were men not particularly noted for their renunciation or wisdom, and 
were, consequently, subject to all or most of the faults and frailties of 
common humanity 

It IS about such men that Isaiah says — 

“ But they also have erred through wme, and through strong drmk are 
out of the way, the pnest and the prophet have erred through strong dnnk, thej 
are swallowed up of wme, they are out of the way through strong drink , they err in 
vision, they stumble m judgment For all tables are full of vomit and filthmess, 
so that there is no place dean " -(Chap xxvm 7 and 8 ) 

And, Joel exhorts 

“ Awake, ye drunkards, and weep, and howl, all j e dnnkers of vine, because 
of the new wme, for it is cut off from your mouth '"—(Chap i 5 1 
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The' new wine ’ referred to is the wine which exhilarates, but 
does not inebiiate . it is the ecstasv of Self-contemplation, the 
(intoxication) of aiianda, that enlivens the soul, but does not rob it of 
consciousness He who would aspire for spiritual unfoldment must fimt 
break his connection with this curse of ‘ civilisation,’ which, as Isaiah 
declares, isthe cause of erronn vision and judgment This is why wme 
is strongly condemned by Jainism. The Muhammadans also forbid 
its use 

The case with meat is not a whit diiiereac, it does not make 
one unconscious, but by hardening the finer instincts and merciful 
nature of the soul, stands in the way of the full development of 
spiritual powei. Prophetic vision thus cannot become perfect so 
long as the impuiities deposited by animal flesn and intoxicating 
liquoi are not removed from the system 

In order, therefore, to understand the discrepant writing* of the 
different prophets, one must, first of all, find out the degree of purity 
of life attained by them Tnus warned, the reader is not likely to 
become confused by the bewildering mixture of truth and falsehood 
which he will come across in the records of prophetic inspiration, and 
will not lose bis balance of mind in the presence of such utterances as: 

‘ My words are not contrary to the word of God, but the word of God fan con¬ 
tradict mine and some of the words of God abrogate others (Jabir) Muhammad said, 

‘ some of my words lescmd others, like the Knr’an’ (Ibn Omar) ” 

It is not the word of a God which is ever abrogated, but the 
word of man erroneously ascribed to God. 

So far as mythology is concerned, there being no question of 
revelation concerning it, it is clear that when the myths and legends 
of two cieeds are found to be the same, in piineiple and form, the 
younger of the two will be deemed to have borrowed its stocx, direct¬ 
ly or indirectly, from its elder sister 

It IS for this reason that we find it impossible to agiee with Mr 
Muhommad Ah t when he denies that Zoroastrianism and other re-^ 
ligions had anything to do with the teaching of Islam When he insists 

* Saymgs of Muhammad,’ p 10 

t See • The Divme Origm of the Holy Qur’an ’ 
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on diiect proof of Muhammad having derived his wisdom from the 
^loroastiians, the Jews and others, he forgets that most of the 
legends and aphorisms of religion were the common property of the 
people at large, having been related, times out of number, at halting 
places of caravans, by beggars at the roadside, and by hermits and 
monks of different faiths, who had their monasteries in the neigh¬ 
bouring countries, to say nothing of those who used to travel abroad 
m the cause or search of truth. Unless we believe that the Prophet’s 
mind was an air-tight compartment m which nothing from the outside 
had been allowed to enter, till the completion of the Qur’an, it is not 
possible to think that he had not become acquainted with the things 
whicli were the common property of all alike Rather than take up 
•a position untenable on the face of it, it might be more profitable 
to lay stress on the wisdom of Muhammad, which enabled him to get 
to the kernel of truth m those very legends which many repeated but 
few understood. 

The position and antiquity of Jainism can now be seen to assert 
themselves It does not claim to denve its authority from any mystic 
ur unintelligible source, but bases it on the authority of the Tiifham- 
karas, who saw. by their power of Omniscience, the things as they 
actually exist in the universe, and whose statements are verified by 
the most searching conclusions of reason. Add to this the fact that 
Their knowledge enabled them to attain the summum bonum, the 
great Ideal of Perfection and Bliss, which is the aim and aspuation of 
all, and the argument in support of the claim of Jainism is conclusive 
It will be seen that no amount of revelation from one who has not 
himself undergone the experiences and trials which the jiva has to 
pass thiough, on the Path of Liberation, can possibly be helpful to 
the soul, since he will lack the merit of practicalness which only a 
^uru with actual expenence can possess Just as he who is a pure 
quack, or has only read about surgery in books, cannot be employed 
\ perform a surgical operation, which must be left in the skilled 
hands of a qualified surgeon, so cannot he who has not had the 
necessary practical expenence, be entiusted with the spmtual welfare 
of the soul 
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In lespect of the antiquity of Jainism, it is sufficient to say that 
if It be true that the ideal of perfection and bliss is realizable by 
mankind, there must be a number of men who have already attained 
to It The very first* of these Holy Ones, must, therefore, be recog¬ 
nized to be the founder of the true religion which his teachings consti¬ 
tute This Holy Loid, the fust Ttrthamkara, is Shri Risabha Deva, 
who was the first to establish Religion in this cycle His teaching 
has been confirmed by twenty-three subsequent Txi thanikai as, whose 
Holy Feet have graced our little earth, from time to time Jainism, 
thus, differs fiom the remaining cieeds m the following essential 
paiticulais — 

(1) jt IS founded by those who have actually attained Liberation, 
not by mystics vaguely impressed with truth, whose writings can¬ 
not lay claim to precision and lucidity of thought, however much 
we may admire them foi their ciyptic unintelhgibility, or poetic ex¬ 
cellence , 

(2) it is a self-sufficient and complete explanation of all the 
departments of religion, neither fragmentary noi disjointed, like 
those other creeds which depend on extraneous light for their interpie- 
tation , 

(3) it is the only scientific Path of Salvation which in other 
religions is hopelessly involved in obscurity, 

(4) It IS the oldest religion, being founded by the first ‘ Con- 
queroi ' in the present cycle , 

' (5) It IS free from the entanglements, pitfalls and snares of 
mythology, which only lead to wrangling and feuds, and 

(6) it IS helpful to all living beings alike 

It IS not necessary to comment any further upon these features 
of distinction after what has been established in the previous pages, 
suffice it to say that they are the true marks of perfection of know¬ 
ledge and method 

^This statement is to be understood with respect to the Jama divisions of tune, 
for otherwise in a world which is eternal the question of the ilrstman to attain tiirvana / 
can hardly arise The Jama teachmg is that in each cycle of tune there are 24 
Ttrfhamhat as, the first of whom re-establishes religion among men The others also 
re-establish it if it disappears subsequently, or onlj' confirm and reconfirm it, periodi- 
ca% 
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So far as the age of Jainism is concerned, it is now admitted on 
all hands that it is at least about 2,800 years old (the flncycIopEedia of 
Religion and Ethics, vol vii. pp 465-466) This implies the histoiicity 
of the twenty-third Tit tiiamkara, Bhagwan Parasva Nath But 
modern speculation is still exercised over the historicity of the earlier 
Txrtliamlaras whom it is inclined to regard as a fiction invented with 
a view to claim the lustie of antiquity for a new creed This is, how¬ 
ever, absuid, for, as has been demonstrated m this work, not only 
Jainism but even some of those very creeds which today range 
themslves in opposition to it fix the number of the Holy Ones as four 
and twenty Several works of authority on Hinduism, as for instance, 
the Bhagwat Purana, go even faither, and bear out the Jaina tradi¬ 
tion, mentioning the first Tvrthawhara, Bhagwan Risabha Deva, 
expressly by name, and describing Him as a great Teacher and mum, 
the Conqueror of samsara, and the obtamer of molcsha His parents 
and descendants are also expressly named, and He is described as the 
founder of Jainism Such important testimony, coming, as it does, 
from the hostile camps, is of the greatest value, and conclusively 
establishes the fact that the great Tvrtiiamkaras are not pure inven¬ 
tions of the Jama writers The important thing to note is that the 
Hindus know of no one else but Sri Risabha Devaji as the founder of 
Jainism# If Jainism had been established by Parasva Nathji or 
some other Tirthamkara they would be sure to know of it, and, 
instead of confirming the Jama tradition, would have fiatly contradict¬ 
ed it as untrue. As Stevenson says m his “ Kalpa Sutra and Nava 
Tattva,” the Hindus and the Jamas agree so seldom that we cannot 
afford to refuse credence to their agreement, when it is actually 
reached on any particular point The age of Bhagwan Risabha 
Deva 3 i may be judged from the fact that His son Bharat was the first 
Chakravarti (great Emperor) after whom India came to be known as 
Bharata Varsa, a name which she is found to bear m the oldest 
known reference extant. 

* For the greater comparative antiqmty of Jainism with reference to Hmduism 
see Appendix G, whichhas been adapted andremoved from the Practical Path where 
it was not needed 
49 
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So far as the theory that would make out the H 0 I 3 * Ones to be an 
invention of imagination is concerned, it is to be observed that the 
ancients were noted for sincerity and love of truth, and their records 
breathe the purest fragrance of ingenuousness and unsophisticated 
candour. It is plain that no true teacher of religion can afford to 
indulge in what is known as fabrication of e\idence, since that can 
only go to retard his own spiritual progress, which he must be pre¬ 
sumed to be anxious not to mar m any possible way It is simply 
absurd to impute fraud and forgery to men whose lives of piety and 
renunciation are models for our own, and who have never been ex¬ 
celled in righteousness 

’ Moreover, the ancients whose wonderful insight into the nature 
of things has thrown the lisping ‘ wisdom' of the modems into shade, 
must be presumed to know that thev could not hope to dupe the 
whole of manMnd into false beliefs for ever. They must, therefore, 
be fixed with the knowledge that the moment the fraud was dis¬ 
covered their whole teaching was liable to be discarded as the word of 
swindlers and rogues We refuse to believe that they would incui 
this risk for no purpose Besides, it is the natuie of man to claim 
credit for a new discovery; hence, where we find not one’s own, but 
another’s claim advanced, the case assumes an aspect of sincerity 
which no amount of highflown rhetonc can displace The study of 
human natuie is as necessary foi a historian as it is for a philosopher, 
and so long as our historians ignore that element, they can never hope 
to command the lespect of philosophy, however much they migh 
applaud one another 

* The question of antiquity, it may be pointed out further, is 
of little or no importance with reference to truth, because scien¬ 
tific facfs are not valued by the number of centuries that may 
have elapsed since their discovery. It does not, similarly, matter 
whether religion be the most ancient system or only of recent growth; 
if it is true and helpful, its utility will ever remain unimpaired 
by all considerations of age ^ 

The comparative antiquity of Jainism, that is to say. its priority 
in point of time ovei all other creeds is apparent from the fact that 
it furnishes a complete explanation of the entire subject, in a scien- 
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tific way. The teaching of all other religions is mythological, not 
■scientific even in a single instance; and wherever they tend to 
approach scientific thought, they make it amply evident that they 
have no true conception of the subject It is evident that religion 
is a science as exact as any other that we can think of, so that 
whoever be its discoverer, he could not have been a pnmitive 
savage on the eve of his emergence from monkey ancestry, as 
modern research would have us believe * The question now is 

* The assumption that the Vedic and other mythologies are the u ork of primi¬ 
tive humanity because they were composed m an age which is known, by the rebcs 
that have been since unearthed and discovered, to have been characterised bj the 
existence of men who knew nothing of the potter’s, the carpenter’s or the blacksmith’s 
art, IS, m the light of what has been stated m the precedmg pages of this book, as much 
devoid of merit as the one which insists on takmg these diiTerent m 3 thologics as 
the expression of the savage admiration for wmd, cloud and rain, though it might isell- 
be that certam parts of the world were steeped m deep ignorance, at the time 
of their composition We are not to be taken as denying the existence of any well 
attested and duly established fact, tending to show that at a certain period of 
tune, mtlie past history of our globe, certain parts of the world were inhabited 
by human beings who cannot but be classed as savages Our thesis docs not clash 
"With any such well-established fact nor are we interested in disputmg the exist¬ 
ence of the cave-man who made lus implements at first from stone, and then 
resorted to metal What we do dispute is the sweeping inference which hio been 
drawn—all too hastily as it would seem—by the modem investigator tliat all men who 
hved contemporaneously wither prior to the time of the cave-man m Northern 
Europe or elsewhere must be as uncultured as he For the difrerent mithoIoEn’'^ 
that ha\e been examined by us in this book prove—as eloquentlj and unerringly 
as the implements left behind by the cave-dwellers of the past—that thni- 
“ authors were familiar wnth and have bequeathed to us truths which arc almost v hollj 
V weyond the comprehension of the modern man This is sufficient to shov th**! the 
prevalence of gross ignorance in certain communities, or parts of the world is 
not necessarilj' incompatible with full enlightenment in other placet, at one and 
the same time In India everi’thing points to the existence foraseri serx long 
time in the past, of full enlightenment and high culture, as m the case of Ininas, « do 
by side with extreme ignorance and savage barbarism, char3cten=:tiu of c>,»rlan 
nomadic tnbes, who led a wandering life in the forests, shunning ctv ilmton, 'nd 
some of whom even lived by such inhuman practices as thwjrc. Tins co-cxi 3 tenc<’ c*’ 
high culture w ith extreme barbarism it would seem, is not peculiar to nni pi’n.i- 
cular countrj or age, for we find even today unmitigated cannibab^m ard sr \ a ;er 
prevailing simultaneously, and, in some places almost rde bj’ side wnth wlia. I jS i>e' n 
claimed to be great enlightenment and culture Suppose <rjr d<* 3 ccn Jnnts s-'me 
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whether Jainism borrowed from others and perfected their teachings, 
or whether the fragmentary, incomplete and mythological scnptures 
of the others are grounded upon the scientific explanation of Jainism 
The answer to this is easilv furnished by the fact that the literature 
of mythological sects could not be grounded on the principles of 
truth unless those principles were known*" to some one already 

five or ten thousand jears hence, were to discover the relics of cannibalistic barbarism 
in certain caves, among the rocks of the Dark Continent, and in some way to deter¬ 
mine their precise age , would they be entitled to conclude that the whole world 
in the nmeteetli and the twentieth centuries of the Christian cm was inhabited by men 
who knew no culture and ate their fellowmen Our laboured conclusions about the 
primitive man are exactly of the same 1ype» and arc no more valid than the one of our 
descendants under the abovementioncd arcumstances will be 

Cf “ Pagan Rehgion IS indeed an Allegory a Symbol of uhat men felt and 
knew about the Universe , and all Rehgions are symbols of that, altering always, as that 
alters, but it seems to me a mdical perversion, and e\ en inversion of the busmess to 
put that forward as the ongm and movmg cause, when it was rather the result and ter¬ 
mination To get beautiful allegories, aperfect poetic symbol was not the want of 
men, but to know what they were to believe about this Universe, what course 
they were to steer in it, what, in this mystenous life of theirs, they had to- 
hope and to fear, to do and to forbear doing The Pilgrim's Progress is an Alle- 
goiy, and a beautiful, yust and serious one, but consider whether Bunyans 
Allegory could have preceded the Faith it symbolizes ’ The Faith has to be 
already there, standing believed by everybody ,—of which the Allegory could then 
become a shadow , and with all its seriousness, we may saj, a sportful shadow, a 
mere play of the Fancy, in comparison with that awful fact and scientific cer- 
tamty which it poetically staves to emblem The Allegory is the product of the 
certamty, not the producer of it, not m Bunyan's nor in any other case For 
Paganism, therefore, we have still to enquire whence came that scientific certainty, 
the parent of such a bewildered heap of allegones, errors and confusions ’ How was 
it, what was it ’ 

“ Surely it were a foolish attempt to pretend ‘ e-vplaming,’ in this place, or in any¬ 
place, such a phenomenon as that far-distant distracted cloudy imbrogho of Pagan¬ 
ism,—more hke a cloud field than a distant contment of firm land and facts! It is no 
longer a reahty, yet it was one We ought to understand that this seeming doud field j 
was once a reahty; that not poetic allegory, least of all that dupery and deception was/ 
the ongm of it. Men, I say, never did beheve idle songs, never risked their soul’s life 
on allegories. men m aU times, especially m early earnest times, have had an instinct 
for detectmg quacks, for detestmg quacks Let us try if, leavmg out both the quack 
theory and the allegory one, and hstenmg with affectionate attention to that faiHjff' 
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Moreover, scientific religion is like a chain no single link of which 
can be removed or displaced without destroying it as a whole This 
is exactly the case with Jainism whose doctrines are presupposed 
and implied in one another, so that it is impossible to treat 
them as isolated fragments or bits of knowledge It follows from 
this that the knowledge of truth must have existed in a scientific 
way before the coming into vogue of the mystery-language of my¬ 
thology The field of enquiry is thus narrowed down to the question : 
wheie did this scientific knowledge exist—whether in Jainism or 
among the non-Jama creeds ? But the latter have nothing to show 
that might indicate that they were the discoverers of truth , on 
the contrary, we cannot imagine them to have thrown away the 
kernel and retained only some bruised and mutilated fragments 
of the outermost shell It is clear, therefore, that they builded 
their pantheons on foundations not their own Further, when 
we look out for a scientific source we do not find it anywhere else 
but in Jainism, because it is the only scientific religion in the 
woild Jainism, it will be seen, fully meets the situation, furnishing 
a complete explanation not only of the Science of Salvation, as reli¬ 
gion might be termed, but also of the doubts and difficulties of men 
which have arisen from a wholesale personification of the psychic 
and spintual faculties of the soul It follows from this that the 
fiagmentary, incomplete and mystical doctrines of the non-Jama 
creeds belong to a latei period m the history of religion, and that 
the plain statements of the Jama Svidhanfa, free from blood-stained 
symbolism, confounding myths and meaningless, degrading ritual, 
-depicting truth in its naked majesty, are those of the earliest 
and, therefore, of the purest religion That truth should have 
been known to man in ancient times is not surprismg, since know¬ 
ledge is the very nature of the soul, and only requires to be 
drawn out by simple living and high thinking, so that the ancients 


t confused rumour of the Pagan ages, we cannot ascertain so much as this at least, that 
there was a kmd of fact at the heart of them, that they too were not mendacious and 
detracted, but m their own poor way true and sane ”—‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship ’ by 
Thomas Carlyle 
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who certainly lived much simpler lives than ourselves were better 
qualified of the two for the acquisition of wisdom divine 

It will be convenient to notice here an objection which has been 
raised in certain quarters against our thesis on the score of language. 
It is said that the language of the Vedas is centuries older than that of 
the Jama Books, and upon the strength of this it is contended that 
Hinduism must be deemed to be older than Jainism The contention is, 
however, devoid of force, and in no way fatal to the conclusions we 
have arrived at here It will ue seen, first of all, that the language 
of the Vedas is not the language of the Jama Books, the former being 
couched in Sanskrit, ‘ the polished ’ tongue, and the latter mostly m 
Prakrit, z.e , the language of the masses That being so, it is not 
easy to arrive at a definite basis of comparison likely to yield conclusive 
results Secondly, the Jama Siddlianta was preserved, like the Vedas, 
m the memory of men, and was not reduced to writing till several 
centuries after the nij'vanaot the last Tirthamkara, Bhagwan Mahsvira 
As Max Muller points out, the whole literature of India m the ancient 
days was preserved by oral tradition. According to Tiele, wnting 
was known m India before the third century B.C , but was applied 
only rarely, if at all, toliteratuie “Bui: all this,” observes Mr J M 
Eobertson (Christianity and Mythology, p 143), “is perfectly com¬ 
patible with the oral transmission of a great body of ancient utterance. 
All early compositions, poetic, religious, and historical, were transmis¬ 
sible in no other way, and the lack of letters did not at all necessarily 
involve loss In all probability ancient unwritten compositions were 
often as accurately transmitted as early wiitten ones, just because in 
the former case there was a severe discipline of memory, whereas in 
the other the facility of transcription permitted of many errors, 
omissions, and accidental interpolations And the practice of oral 
transmission has survived.” Even at the present day young Brahmans 
are taught Vedic hymns from oral tradition, and learn them by 
heart ‘ 

“ They spend year after year under the guidance of their teacher, learning a 
httle day after day, repeating what they have learnt as part of their daily devo¬ 
tion ' In the Mahabharata we read, * Those who sell the Vedas, and even thosh 
who write them, those also who defile them, shall go to hell ’ Kumanla says ‘ That 
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knowledge of the truth is worthless which has been acquired from the Vedas 
if . .it has been learnt from wnting or been received from a Sudra” How 
then was the Veda learnt ’ It was learnt by every Brahman during twelve years of his 
studentship or Brahmacharya ”* 

As pointed out in a footnote to p 143 of Mr J M. Eobertson’s 
highly interesting work already cited, this description corresponds 
remarkably with Csesar’s account of the educational practices of Druids 
He tells us that many entered the Druid discipline, learning orally a 
gieat number of verses, some remaining in pupilage as long as 
twenty years, and this though wnting was freely used for secular 
purposes 

This, then, was a common practice with mankind, and the Jamas 
were no exception to the rule, as every scholar of note admits. 
According to Mr Barth (see the Revue de I'Histoire des Religions, 
vol lii p 90, quoted m the Sacred Books of the East, vol xxii Intro, 
p. xxxv), the Jaina Canon existed for nearly a thousand years before 
it was reduced to writing. Jaina tradition, too, is quite explicit on 
the point, and itself fixes the date of the redaction of the Books, adding 
that before that time teachers made no use of books when teaching the 
Siddhanta to novices, but after that time they did 

Thus, both Hinduism and Jainism had their literature preserved 
in the same way, and it is evident that pnonty in point of time with 
reference to the date of redaction can be no test of greater antiquity 
between them, since it is conceivable that a more recent creed might 
resort to writing at an earlier date than the one that is more ancient 
Besides this, it is possible for an earlier system when reduced to 
writmg to exhibit strong linguistic traits that are suggestive of later 
ievelopment. This is bound to happen where the rivalry is between 
an earlier scientific system and a later poetical one; for while the very 
expression and wording of the latter is fixed rigidly and unalterably 
once for all at the moment of its composition, the former cannot but 
be reduced to writing in the language of the day, r e , the date of 
its redaction This is precisely what has happened in the case of 
the Jaina SiddMnta which had a definite system of thought but 


* Max Muller’s * Histo^ of Ancient Sansknt Literature,’ pp 501— 3 
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no fixed expression, except as regards thd numerous technicalities 
occurring in it—oim, ajiva and the like. The Vedas, on the other 
hand, have a fixed expression in the idiom of the date of their com¬ 
position, so that whatever be the time of their appearance in writing 
in a manuscript form, their language will naturally and necessanly 
point to the period of their authors The issue, however, is not 
whether the expression of Vedic hymnology was fixed prior to the 
redaction of the Jama SiddJmita, but whether that Siddlianta did or 
did not exist on the date of the composition of the Vedic hymns ? But 

the determination of this point is not possible by the supposition_ 

whether assumed or real—of the greater antiquity of the language of 
the Vedic poetry, for the reasons given It must, therefore, be left 
to be determined by those other considerations which we have ;rehed 
upon in reaching the conclusion we have arrived at 

It only remains now to look into the philosophy of the much 
despised school of thought whose followers were termed Charvaks. 
These were men who followed no religion, who denied the existence of 
the soul, who considered it useless to waste the short time at one's 
disposal in this world in the study of metaphysics or philosophy, and 
who fully gave themselves up to the enjoyment of the pleasures which 
the world afforded They had little or no philosophy, and the practical 
sideof their life—shall we say their religion ’—may be summed up in 
the formula, ‘ eat, dnnk and be merry.’ That this palpably wretched 
cieed at one tame acquired the dignity of a school of philosophy is not 
surprising, when we remember that the masses love anything which 
allows them thefiee indulgence of the senses, and care not to plunge 
into the study of any complicated system of metaphysics, or to practise 
yoga austerities Possibly Epicure was a follower of Charvakism, and 
the same might have been the case with the author of the book of 
Ecclesiastes m the Holy Bible Much of its literature, if it ever 
boasted of one, is now lost, because of the hostility and opposition 
which it encountered everywhere in the world of thought, and, 
beyond a very little more than what has been stated here, practically 
nothing is known about its founder, literature and philosophy So 
great was the opposition which prevailed against this sort of phi¬ 
losophy that anjone who had at all dabbled in metaphysics and who 
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•could anathematize a bit never felt any hesitation iq emptying his 
broadside against it. But, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, 
it seems to have made a considerable impression and to have secured 
a fan ly large number of followers for itself, at least, in the early 
part of its history. 

So far as its merit is concerned, it might be that it was not in¬ 
tended to be a license for libertinism and sensuality It is not im¬ 
possible to inteipret its tenet—ent, dniile and be merry—ra. a highly 
technical sense , for it might be argued that its insistence on remain¬ 
ing mony under all circumstances lendered its piactieal side as hard 
as that of anv svstem of severe iapas or yoga, since cheerfulness is 
for all intents and purposes synonymous with equanimity which is 
the aim of religion to develop in the soul But if that was the real 
doctrine of this school, it is a pity that it should have allowed itself 
to become an agency for the spreading of ignorance, falsehood and 
sensualism which alone seem to have been included in its puiview. 

To conclude, our enquiry has brought us to the highly satisfac- 
toij conclusion that there are no real differences of principles amongst 
the rational religions of the world which we have examined here 
Much has been said here, in this book, which thiows light on the 
respective meiits and dements of each system of philosophical 
thought, and it has been seen that all the differences that prevail 
amongst us are due to inexhaustive research and hasty, hence 
defective, generalisation The spirit of personification is also les- 
ponsible fora great deal of mischief. It might be that the differences 
of opinion on philosophical matters must prevail amongst us, for all 
■of us cannot become wise at once , but that is assuredly no ground 
for there being any differences, much less bitter differences, of feel¬ 
ings, on matters religious, when the whole humanity is at one on the 
essentials of leligion and spiritual salvation. How much nearer the 
attainment of oui goal would we be if, instead of dissipating our energies 
in bigoted refutation of one another’s principles, which, in very truth, 
nre not different but identically the same in every religion, we were to 
settle down to understand the truth, to work out our salvation, to 
realize the Ideal It is well to bear in mind that we should impart 
knowledge, but only in the spirit of sincerity, sympathy and love. 
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never in any other mood The object is not to convict, but to con¬ 
vince ; and harsh 'words, offensive arguments, and unsympathetic 
tone do more damage on such occasions than perhaps even the 
sword drawn in the cause of jehad. Even when one comes across a 
stone-worshipper, one should not spit on the piece of stone before 
him, for that stone is as dear to him as his life, perhaps even dearer ; 
but should gently raise his ideals, so that he might be qualified to 
worship the true God from within Our mis^on, as the messenger of 
peace, fails if we only make the stone-worshipper an enemy of our¬ 
selves and of the faith which we preach It is well to understand 
that it is reason, and reason alone, which alters the convictions of 
men, and leads them to give up their unreasonable beliefs. Our 
chief fault is that we are ever ready to set up ourselves as teachers, 
without ever having leat nt the subject of our discourses ourselves. 
One should remove the beam from one’s own eye, before rushing off 
to remove the mote from that of one's neighbour The world has 
had enough of dogmas and myths already, and has no more time to 
waste over them It is now time to preach the Gospel of Truth 
which will carry 

Peace and Joy to All Brings 



CHAPTER XV 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

“ Keligion IS the vital prmaple of the world, since it is the first cause of all 
felicity It proceeds from man, and it is fay it also that man attains the chief good 
jVom religion, fairth m a good family is obtamed, bodily health, good fortune, long 
ife, and , pr^ess From rehgion also sprmg pure renown, a thirst for knowledge, 
ind mcrease of wealth. From the darkest gloom, and every dreaded lU, religion will 
iver prove a saviour Rehgion when duly practised bestows heaven, and final 
imanapation ’'—The Kalpa Sutra ' 

The motor spring of all volitional activity, the seciet of all kinds 
}f passions and emotions, the cause of all thinking and acting is solely 
ind simply happiness There is no being, human, angelic or animal, to 
say nothing of the other forms of life, who does not stnve to obtain 
IS much 3 oy as he can extract fiom his surroundings There is 
equally truly no man, deva, demon, or animal, who does not fear 
leath " That all men fear to die,” said J. J Rousseau,* ” is the 
rreat law dominating the thinking world, and without which all 
mug things would soon cease to exist This fear is the natural im¬ 
pulse, and IS not merely an accident, but an important factoi in the 
vhole order of things. He who pretends to face death without fear 
s a har ” Death is terrible , it terrifies all, and few, indeed, are 
;he souls who have courage enough left even to think on the point A 
saptive slave of death, and mostly its victim, too, man nevertheless 
ispures to attain happiness, to avoid all those accidents and incidents 
vhich might directly or indirectly tend to embitter life Alas ’ how 
often has not this dream of everlasting joy, almost beyond the concep> 
tion of the majority of terror-stncken men and women, been nipped in 
the bud, by the physical body being taken to be the man ’ Many 
think death is the dissolution of form, and man (body) only a com¬ 
pound , therefore, is it not futile to think of eternal life ? And, since 


* Quoted from ‘ The Nature of Man ’ 
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eternal life is taken to be a hallucination of the deceitful fentasy, 
unalloyed joy also becomes a deluaon of the intellect. ' " ^ / " 

Such is the conflict of false conceptions and high aspirations of 
the human soul. Dogmatism, which fears rational intellect, and. 
therefore, prudently reserves its insinuating eloquence for those whose 
minds are either too immature or too much paralyzed for consistent 
thought, offers to help the soul over the stile by its promises of eternal 
life in the hereafter. Islam, the youngest of creeds, with the ex¬ 
ception of Sikhism and one or two other minor faiths, such as the 
Brahmo-Samaj, may be assumed to be the fust to open fire Asked 
to piove its doctrine, it declaies: * Did not the Prophet say so; is 
not his word sufficient? who ever dared to deny his authority? 
Christianity, finding the opportumty favourable, now puts in its 
appearance to ask: whom would you be guided by. the servant, or the 
Son ? The master, no doubt, is the Son, never the servant, or 
messenger. Here is the chance which Puranic Hinduism has been 
seeking, and it quickly silences both with the statement that the 
Father, and neither the Son nor the servant, is alone entitled to be 
heard! Bewildered by the confusing statements of the exponents 
of three of the leading religions of the world, the despairing soul is 
ill able to .determine for itself which of them it should believe In 
this state of mind it is that it comes across Buddhism, the so-called 
religion of light, which forthwith assures it. ‘ Believing is the 
source of weakness; believing is the source of pain; believing is the 
source of misery; theiefore, avoid believing ’ What kind of consola¬ 
tion does the soul derive from this argument is beyond conception, 
since that would be a believing too ’ Imagining it, however, to be 
foolish enough to believe that it derives little or no satisfaction firom 
this kind of argument, we now introduce it to Vedanta which prompt¬ 
ly whispers in its ear the vivifying formula, the ‘ That Thou art, 0 
Beloved ’ The soul now leaps up with 3 oy, but only to fall back into 
the trough of despond the next moment ‘ If I am That,' it thinks 
to itself, ‘ surely the That can mean nothing more than a despairing 
soul, since I, the despairing soul, am That ’ Forlorn, troubled and 
disappointed, it is now more than ever in need of a Teacher and Guide 
to lead It to Life and Light This guide it discovers m its own 
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Intellect in the first instance, since without its aid discnmination 
between a false and a true teacher is out of the question 

Iherefoie, takinp the intellect as our sole guide, we set out on 
an onquirj into the nature of happiness which is the motor spring of 
human activ itv In\ e'^tigation reveals the fact that pure ]oy does not 
0 M«t outside the seeker thereof None of the objects from which we 
ma\ expect to extract it contains it within its body or magnitude, 
noi can an^ outside agencj bestow it on the soul, for the very idea 
of dependence on aiiothei will itself furnish sufficient cause for 
unhappincs*? Analjsis discloses the important fact that he alone of 
all beings w ho can be said to be free from all kinds of restraint, 
obligation and desire, who. m othei words, is full and perfect in 
himself, and whose consciousness of supremacy places him beyond the 
temptations of the senses, can be happy in the true sense of the 
w oi'd But such a condition is conceivable only in connection with. 
Gods; hence, man must become God if he would enj'oy perfect bliss 
Logically, the position is clear enough, but the important question 
which It gives rise to is is it possible to become God’ For the 
liumnn mind, imbued, as it is, with the notion of practicability, cares 
little or nothing at all for its logical deductions, unless it be also 
made clear to it that what logic points to is capable of being realized 
by him We, therefore, proceed to investigate the nature of Godhood 
and to ascertain if the difference between God and man be such as 
ma> be said to be bridgeable. 

The subject plunges us at once into the very thick of the battle 
that has been rapng, from time immemorial, between religion and. 
materialism, by which term we mean the philosophy that denies the 
existence of spint or soul The problem presents itself under three 
heads, namely, 

(1) God, 

(2) Soul, and 

(3) Nature (the world) 

As regards the first ofthese points, we must reject the idea of 
a creator altogether, since there are no sufficient reasons to prove that 
a supreme being is responsible for the world-process, and because 
no one who sets himself up as a creator can possibly have happiness m. 
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himself, and • also because the idea of a creator is a self-contradictory 
notion The removal of a man-like creator from the field, however, 
does not mean the removal of Godhood fiom the universe, since that 
is the Ideal of fulness and perfection for the soul to aspire to 

In respect of the soul, it will be appaient to any one who cares to 
think foi himself that the^ knowing subject cannot possibly be re¬ 
garded as a product of matter. You cannot have blood out of stones; 
neither can you have consciousness out of the concouise of dead 
■atoms The psychological functions of perception, memory, judg¬ 
ment and the like, as also the higher faculties of the Subjective Mind, 
unmistakably point to mind being no secietion of matter The depend¬ 
ence of the discriminative intellect on the convolutions and develop- 
■ment of the brain is not inconsistent with this hypothesis, and merely 
points to the functions of the physical brain being ‘ transmissive,' but 
not productive The consciousness of man, and for the matter of 
that of all beings in the world, is theiefore, quite independent of 
the groupings of atoms and molecules of matter, which some of 
us hold to be the things which give it biith i^Soul, then, is a 
'Conscious substance the nature of which is to know^ Analysis further 
reveals the fact that it cannot be subject to death, since it is not 
a compound but -h simple substance ' The soul is, therefore, immortal 
by nature It isVlso easy to see that ttrue happiness only signifies 
perfect freedom, and that we are truly happy only when freed from 
■the weight, or burden, of all extraneous relations and wonies and 
desires Hence the soul is also blissful by nature Thus, the three 
' characteristics of the soul are (1) knowledge, (2) immortality, and 
(3) bliss. Now, since no God can have any greater or more fascinat¬ 
ing attiibutes in Him, it follows that every soul is a God in potency. 
The difEeience between God and man, therefore, only lies in respect 
of perfection, not in that of anything else. 

- Hence, God is the great ideal of Perfection which has already 
been attained by a number of Perfected Souls, the Holy Ones, as 
Religion points out In respect of power, also, it can be seen that 
^ the soul, as a substance, must be endowed with the same attributes 
as appertain to Divinity, for they both have spint as the substance 
of their being. Hence, even in respect of power there is no differ- 
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«nce between man and God, except that between a fettered and 
free being. 

The capacity for infinite knowledge, infinite bliss and infinite 
power, which is inherent in the soul, renders it necessary that some 
at least, if not all the souls, should perfect themselves sooner or later, 
and since one earth-life does not suffice for the purpose, it logically 
follows that there should be as many re-mcarnations as are necessary 
to enable one to attain perfection In each earth-life certain experi¬ 
ences are undergone by the soul, and the sum-total of them is earned 
•over in the form of character, % e , disposition, tendencies, and the like. 
This quintessence of character is earned over by the ego in two inner 
bodies, the karmana and the imjasa, which, taken together, have 
been teimed * soul' by St. Paul (1 Thes. v 23) 

That there should be some such thing as transmigration of souls, 
is put beyond the possibility of doubt by the differences of individual 
chaiacter, which the thesis of heredity is unable to explain As 
Hoffding says, there must be a substratum to be acted upon by varia¬ 
tions Immortal by nature, the soul must have had a past, just as 
surely as it will have a future When we look at the formation of 
■the child m the parent’s body, we are led to the same conclusion, for 
there is no one to make it unless it make itself Karma is discovered 
to be the determining factor of the differences of form, understand- 
ding and circumstances, and furnishes a much more satisfactory expla¬ 
nation of the misery and unhappiness of which there is so much in the 
world than the hypothesis of the creation of each soul there and 
then at the time of conception. 

So far as the world, the third subject of the metaphysical piob- 
lem, is concerned, we need only say here that investigation into its 
nature leads us to the conclusion that it is without a beginning and 
without an end in time, though certain portions of it may undergo 
periodical destruction and reformation from natural causes 

What, then, becomes of the position taken by Idealism which 
reduces the world to an illusion, pure and simple, and the infinity of 
souls to one Brahman ’ The reply is that that which persists in time 
and IS eternal, cannot be dismissed from the mind, even though it be 
the’ipurest form of illusion The thinking and willing ‘ I ’ is eternal. 
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and the substitution of one ‘ I ’ for all the multitude of the concrete 
“1‘s ” in the universe, is the outcome of pure logical abstraction and 
personification. When it is said that the outer world is devoid of 
reality, being merely a state of consciousness spun out from the raw 
material of sensations, the fact that a sensation is only the resultant 
of interaction between the outer and inner realities is generally lost 
sight of It is true that without consciousness nothing whatever 
could be known of the world, but it is no le^ true that the data of 
sensations only come from without. Hence, the objects outside in 
the woild are exactly of the same description as they are perceived 
by the knowing faculty, notwithstanding the fact that errors are 
committed, at times, in their perception. 

We may now unhesitatingly answer the question which necessi¬ 
tated the above enquiry by saying that it is not only possible for man 
to become God, but that he is already none other than God, in poten¬ 
cy. The amelioration of his condition is, therefore, a matter which 
excluavely rests with him; and the power which enables him to 
attain this end is his own indomitable will. This leads us to a con- 
aderation of the means which speedily enable the soul to come into 
the realization of its great ideal Investigation shows that the soul 
is in the bondage of its l^armas, the chains of which are composed of 
a very subtle kind of matter. Hence, the tearing asunder of the 
veils of matter which go to obscure the inner spiritual illumination, is 
clearly the means for the realization of the Self as a being all-know¬ 
ing, all-powerful and yiaturally blissful. Now, since these veils of 
matter are inaccessible to human hands, and may not be destroyed 
by hand-made weapons of destruction, the only power which can tear 
them asunder is will. But the very first requisite for self-exertion 
is faith, since people only live up to thar behefs and seldom act in 
oppoation to them Henc^ Right Faith, Right Knowledge and Right 
Conduct, that is, the doing of the right thing at the right moment, 
are the true means of liberation 

Different religions have pointed out, more or less, the same 
methods of realization, though some lay stress'on jnana, some on 
bhaMi, and so forth. But the difference is only a seeming one; 
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in reality, they all lead to one and the same result. For know¬ 
ledge, i e , wisdom necessitates meditation and concentration, and 
cannot be had without them: and conversely, meditation and con¬ 
centration lead to wisdom, without anything further being necessaiy, 
so that wherever there develops the habit of deep concentrated medi¬ 
tation, or thoughtfulness, there wisdom must, sooner or later, come 
into manifestation Thus, all the different branches of Yoga, Jnana 
Yoga, Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Hatha Yoga, and Raja Yoga, are so 
many means for developing the habit of concentration and medi¬ 
tation When the mind is steadied and gives up the habit of wander¬ 
ing in the pursuit of the objects of desire, it becomes quiescent, setting 
the soul free to study itself, which, in consequence of the quieting 
down of the mind, now presents the appearance of the placid surface 
of a lake unruffled by storm or waves, and sees itself as the source of 
nil knowledge and power and bliss Right Discernment, or Belief, 
having arisen, it immediately sets knowledge free from the subjection 
to doubt and dubiousness, transforming it at once into Right Know¬ 
ledge, without which the observance of the rules of Right Conduct is 
n matter of impossibility The Path of Emancipation, thus, consists 
in Right Discernment, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, which 
also constitute the three priceless jewels in the crown of glory of the 
Emancipated Soul, that is, God 

The body of kannas (the karmana s'anra), which accompanies 
the soul in all its incarnations, is made of very subtle matter, with 
consciousness ‘ embedded in it, and so long as this body does not 
break up, the soul cannot attain liberation by any means This 
subtle body carries with it the seed of the individual character, in 
the shape of modifications of its ‘structure, ’ from life to life So 
long as Ignorance prevails, individual desires hold it together; but 
with the advent of wisdom, and its concomitant state of desireless- 
ness, the pole of magnetism changes, and the particles of matter, 
instead of being attracted and held together, are repelled and dis¬ 
persed, thus destroying the body and leaving the pure Sachchida- 
nanda in place of the limited ego which ignorance may be said to 
have planted on Truth. 

50 
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The mam thing, then, is to acquire wisdom, that is, the know¬ 
ledge of the Self. Knowledge is power, and, sooner or later, is 
bound to lead the soul to the highest heights of bliss 

The above are truly the underlying pnnciples of every rational 
religion in the world, but the one cieed that teaches them fully and 
clearly is Jainism, which, as our enquiry leveals, is also the most 
ancient of all The difference between Jainism and other creeds, 
then, comes to this that while in the other religions a handful of 
'* com’ lies, mixed up with an enormous.quantity of chaff, in such a 
manner that it is almost impossible to pick out the useful gram, in 
Jainism the Holy Tvrthamkaras and achat yas have taken the utmost care 
to allow only the purest truths to be incorporated Hence, while the 
other religions dread .the search-light of intellect. Jainism insists on its 
full blaze being turned on the problems of Life Hence, also, wheie 
the others demand faith in the pupil, Jamism only lequires the 
"employment of intellect to understand and appieciate its teaching It 
IS hot that where the intellect is not fully developed, its teaching may 
not be of help to the soul, if sincerely put into practice, but that 
exact and scientific knowledge is necessary for speedy progress, 
since religious truths are at once converted into beliefs the moment 
they are verified by the intellect Jainism, then, is the Path of 
Liberation pai excellence. 

There remains the point of practicability of the high ideal set by 
Religion before mankind Some of us might be inclined to think 
that if all men weie to devote their lives to religion, civilization 
would come to an end, and a state of general confusion and chaos 
would be the result Certainly, the kind of civilization which pro¬ 
duces abnormal men and institutions would come to an end, for when 
it is realized that the soul has neither nationality, nor class, nor sex, 
of its own, and that it may incarnate in any body, m any country, 
and m any sex, m its next incarnation, people would pay more 
attention to the welfare of their souls than to such matters as 
give rise to evil harmas Wars and stnkes would then become things j 
of the past, and peace and prosperity would be the lot of mankind on 
earth As for the individual, it has been seen that the ideal set by 
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Re’iffion before mankind is the only practical ideal to cherish, for what 
shall a man profit if he gam the whole world but lose his own soul ’ 
None of oui worldly acquisitions can possibly prevent the force of evil 
fiormas from harmfully affecting the soul Therefore, only such 
thoughts and actions are permissible as actually facilitate its progress 
on the path of Perfection and Bliss The doing of the proper dJiartha, 
that IS, duty, or conduct enjoined by religion, is the only means of 
progress for the soul. In whatever stage of evolution an individual 
might be the observance of the principle of dfiarma would, with¬ 
out fail, facilitate his onwaid progress on the path, because dharma 
is the force which enables the soul to lealize its own glonous nature! 
Dhai ma is also the highest form of morality, without which peace 
and prospenty cannot be thought of. The lives of the great Tir- 
thamlaras furnish ample proof of the practicability of Religion, 
and show the heights of greatness and glory to which a soul, con¬ 
scious of its own nature, may aspire Every detail of Their noble 
lives illustrates the supremacy of Religion over matenahsm, and 
invites us to follow the path They trod, to reach the heights which 
They attained The path may be steep and thorny, but it has to be 
trodden, if not now, then, in some future incarnation; and each 
backward step, or fall from our present position, only goes to make 
the journey to be performed, more tedious and tiresome. Let us, 
then, gird up our loins to tread the path of the Tirthamlaras, the 
path which takes us out of this dreadful valley of suffering and 
sorrow and death, we call our World. Let us not be daunted or dis¬ 
couraged by its steep and thorny nature, but, providing ourselves 
with the three invincible weapons of Right Faith, Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct, fearlessly march on to the conquest of Ignor¬ 
ance and Death The ' fall ’ has to be reversed, and Death is a 
mighty wamor who overcomes all weapons except those tempered 
with vauagyo, that is. Renunciation The Fountain-spnng of Eternal 
Life, from whose enhvehmg watere we all would like to quench oui 
thirst for immortality and joy, lies in the Kingdom of Death, guarded 
over by the King of Terrors, and the swoid of vavragya is held by the 
Self in pledge for the knowledge of good and evil, which is but 
another name for body-consciousness 
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Come up, then, to the Adytum of the great and glorious Divinity, 
your own Blissful Self, to claim jour birth-nght, the Ananda, by 
fulfilling the conditions of the pledge, so that by its addition to the 
Sat and the CInt which you already enjoy, >ou may yourself become 
the perfect Sat-Ghit~Ananda, which you, in very truth, already are 
in essence 

OM! PEACE! PEACE!! PEACE!’! 
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G-LIMPSBS OF A HIDDEN SCIENCE IN THE ORIGINAL 
CHRISTIAN TEACHINGS 

I IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL 

TH£ BIBLE 

“ Neither can they die anymore ”—^Luke, xs 36 
“ The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. ” 1 Cor , 

** So when this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed 
up in victory 1 Cor , xv 54 

d “I am he that liveth, and was dead, and, behbld, I am alive 
for ever more. Amen, and have the keys of hell and of death —^Rev , 
1 18 


a 

h 

xvj 26 
c 


CLE&IEirr OF ALEXAKPBIA 

t Nor IS there at all any composite thing, and creature endowed 
with sensation, of the sort in heaven ”—Ante Nicene Christian Library, 
vol xii 242 , 

u “ And to be incorruptible os to participate in divinity ” A. N. 
Lib vol. xii p 239 

m “ The Gnostic will avail himself of dialectics, fixing on the 
distinction of genera into species, and will master the distinction of 
existences, till he come to what are primary and simple ” A N. Lib. 
vol xii 350 

tv “ The more subtle substance, the soul, could never receive 
any injury from the gross element of water, its subtle and simple nature 
rendeiing it inpalpable, called as it is incorporeal A N Lib. vol. 
xii p 334. 
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V. “ and man, ■wihen deified purely into a passionless state 
becomes a unit A. 'N. Lib toI su. p 210 

OTHERS 

“ And these (ob 3 ects formed) of one (substance) -vreie immortal, 
for (in tbeir case) dissolution does not foUoir, foi -vrbat is one will never 
be dissolved. These (objects) on the other hand, which are formed out 
of two, or three, or iour (substances) are dissoluble, wherefore also are 
they named mortal. For this has been denominated Death, namely, 
the dissolution of connected (bodies) ” A. If Library vol 6 (Hippo- 
lytus, vol i ) p. 394 

And with respect to this * How could the dead man be 
immortal® ’ Let hTm who wishes to understand know that ihis not the 
dead man who is immortal but he who lose from the dead So far, 
indeed, was the dead man from being immortal, that even the Jesus 
before His Decease—the compound being, who was to suffer death — 
was not immortal For no one is immortal who is destined to die, but 
he is immortal when he shall no longer be subject to death But, 

* ChriU, being raised from the dead, death has ho m6re dominion over 
Him ’ ”—^A If Library vol ssiii (Ongen, vol 2) p 23 

“ .That the Soul m a substance is proved zn the folloxcmg manner 
In the first place the definition given to the term substance suits it very 
well 'And that 'definition is to the effect, that substance is that which, 
being e^et identical, and ever one in .point of numeration with itself 
is yet capable of taking on contraries in succession And that this 
soul without passing the limits of its own proper nature takes on 
contraries in succession, is, I fancy, clear to everybody And an the 
second place, because if the body ts a substance, the soul must also be 
a substance For it cannot be that what only has life impaited should 
be a substance, and that what imparts the life should be,ho substance ” 

A If Library vol. ss (Gregory Thaumatuigus) p 115 

The Soul being incorporeal is simple, since thus it is both . 
uncompound af(d indivisible into parts If follows in my opinion, as '' 
a necessa^ -consequence that what is simple is immortal and what is 
subject to dissolution is compound, consequehtly the soul being simple 
and not being made up of diverse parts, but being uncompound and 
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indissoluble, must be, in virtue of timt, incorruptible and immortal ”— 
Gregory Thaumaturgus A IST Lib xx 115 

, II ^PUL IS NOT A PART OF ANOTHER 
BEING, EG, A GOD 

t “ But it IS not as a portion of God that tbe spirit is in each 
of us "—Clement (A N C Lib xii p 273) 

zz “ But God has no natural relation to us, neither on the 
supposition of His having made us of nothing, nor on that of having 
formed us from matter, nezther porhons of himself nor his child/ren 
But the mercy of God is rich towards us who are in no respect related 
to Ham ”—(Clement vol 2) A N Lib vol xii p 45 

III “ They were misled by what is said in the book of Wisdom, 

* He pervades and passes to all by reason of his punty ’, since they 
did not understand that this was said of Wisdom, which was the first 
of the creations of God ”—(Clem 2) AN Lib xii p 274 

IV “ the cause of all error and false opinion js the inability 
to distinguish in what respects things are common and in what respects 
they ^ffer ” A N Lib xii (Clement vol 2) p 351. 

IIT SOUL IS ALL-ENOWING BY NATU;RE 

THE BIBLE 

«• 

t 

a “In whom are hid all the treasuies of wisdom and know¬ 
ledge ” —^Ephesians, iii 4 

h “ Te are the light of the woild ” Matt, v 14 
c “ the Holy Ghost shall teach you all tilings —John, 

XIV 26 

d “ For there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed, 
neither hid, that shall not be kno’iyn ” Luke, xn 2 

e “ Is a candle brought to be put under a bushel, or under a 
bed? .and not to be set oh a'candle-stick*’ Foi there is nothing hid 
which shall pot be manifested, neithei was anything kept secret, but 
that it should come abroad If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear “—Mark, iv 21—^23 
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OXHEES. 

“ And knowledge is essentially a contemplation of existences on 
the part of the sonl, either of a certain, thing or of certain things, and 
wheTh perfected of all together The Gnostic tn-mRelf comprehends what 
seems to he incomprehensible 'to others believing that nothing is incom¬ 
prehensible to the Son of God, whence nothing incapable of being 
tanght ” A IT Lib voi sii (Glem. vol 2) pp 343-344 

“ For its (the SonFs) knowledge of these things does not come 
to it from without but it rather sets out these things, as it were, with 
the adornment of its own thoughts ”—Gregory Thaumaturgus A. IT 
Lib. vol XX p 117 

IV SOUL IS BLISSFUL BY ITATFEE 

^ THE BIBEE 

a who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross ”•—Hebrews, xii. 2. 

b “ And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs and everlastmg joy upon then heads, they 'shall obtain 
•joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away.”—^Isaiah, 

XXXV 10 

0 ” But the fruit of the spirit is joy,” peace ”—Gal, v 23. 

CliEHEXT 

And exultation is said to be gladness, being a reflection of 
the virtue which is according to truth through a kind of exhilaration 
and relaxation of the soul ” A IT Lib vol xii p 361 

OEIGEX. 

,1 “ For in the trinity alone does goodness exist an virtue of 

essentia:! being, while others possess it as an accidental and perishable ^ 
quali'ly, and only then enjoy blessedness when they participate in 
holiness and -wisdom and in dmniiy itself ”—A IT Lib vol x p 55 
(Ongen vol 1) 
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2 Laws wlucL ensure Happiness to those wlio live according' 
j to tHem and who do not flatter the demons by means of sacrifices, but 
altogether despise them A N. Library vol xxiu (Ongen v<fl 2) 
p 194 

i 

V THE DIVINITY OF THE SOUL 

THE BIBLE 

a “ Be ye therefore perfect, even, as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect ”—^Matt., v 48 

6 *' And know ye not that ye are the temple of God and fJuzt 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? ”—^1 Cor , ui 16 

c “I said, Te are gods ** —John, x 34 

d “ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be but we know that, when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, for we shall see him as he as ” 1 John, iii 2 

e “ Whereby are given unto us exceeding great and precious 
pronuses that by these ye might be partakers of the divine nature, 
having escaped 'the corruption that as in the world through lust ” 

2 Peter, i 14 

/ “ Till we all come unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 

the stature of the fulness of Christ ” Ephesians, iv 13 

g “ that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 
James, i 4 * . 

h " For I reckon that the sufienngs of this present time are not 
worthv to he compared, ■with the glory ■which shall be revealed in us — 
Homans, viu 18 

7 “ for behold, the kingdom of God is -within you ’’—Luke, 
xvii 21 

j “ Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus. 
Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God ”—^Phi'lippians, ii 5-6 

1 ** And no man hath ascended upto heaven, but he that came 

do-wn from heaven, even the son of man which is in heaven ”—John, 
111 12 
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I “.i gieatei is he that is in you, than he that is in the irorld 
1 John, IV 4 I 

‘ m “ For in him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily- 
And ye are complete in him, which is Ihe head of all principality 
power ’’—Colossians, ii 9-10 

n “ And to know the Ibve of Christ, which passeth knoidedge, 
that ye might be filled with all the fulness of God ’’—Ephesians, 
111 19 

lEENAEUS 

“ The cieature should ascend to Him, passing beyond the 
angels, and be made after the image and likeness of God ”—^A H 
Lib IX 157 ' 

HIPPOL.XXTTS 

“ If therefoie man has become immortal he will also be God 
'Wheinfore I preach to this -effect Come, all ye kindreds of the nations 
to the immortality of the baptism ”—^A. jST Lib is ‘ part ii page 86 

“ For once the crown of righteousness enciicles thy brow, thou 
hast become God Thou hast been deified and begotten unto immortality 
This constitutes ‘ know thyself,’ or, in other words. Learn to discover 
God nithin thyself ”—^A Is Lih vi p 402 

YI ALL SOULS OF LIKE HATURE 

I 

THE BIBLE 

o “ Te are the light of the woild ” Matt , v 14 

h “ 3*c are the sons of the living God " Hosea, i 10 

“ Aecause as he is, so aie vein this norld ”—1 John, iv 17. 

oniGEN 

1 Eivn one (who participates m nin thing is unquestionably 
of one essence and nature with him who us the partaker of the same 
thing Eveiv mind which pailakos of intellectnal light ought 
nndonbtedU to be of one nature with ciery mind which partakes in a 
similar maniiei of intellectual light. If the he'iicnh virtues, then 
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partake of mtellectxial liglit, t e , of divine nature because they parti¬ 
cipate in "Wisdom and holiness, and it human soiils have partaken of 
the same lig:ht and wisdom, and thus are mutually of one nature and of 
O'ne essence then, since the heavenly virtues are incorruptible and 
immortal, the essence of the human soul will also be immortal and 
incorruptible'” A F Lib vol x p 353 

2^ “ And we also believe him (Jesus) when refeiiing to his 
having a human body he says ‘ but now you seek to kill me, a man that 
has told you the truth ’ we maintain that he was something compound 
Origen, Philocalia p 97 


“ for souls themselves, by themselves are equal Souls are 
neither male nor female, when they no longer marry noi are given in 
maiiiage ” Cl'em vol 2 (A 17 Lib vol xii) p 362 

HIPPOIiYTUS 

I 

1 “ ‘ And she brought forth a man-child who is to rule all 
:he nations ’ By this it is meant that the church always bringing 
forth Christ, the perfect man-child of God, who is declaied to be God 
md Man, becomes the instructoi of all nations And the words * Her 
shild was caught up unto God and to His Throne’ sigiufy that he who 
s always bom of her is a heavenly King and not an earthly ” A 17 
Jib vol IX 2nd part p 36 

2 “ For if he were not of the same (nature with ourselves) in 
?ain does he ^ ordain that we should imitate the teacher And if that 
nan happened to be of a different substance (from us) why does he 
ay injunctions similai (to those He has received) oh myself, who am 
lorn weak? He did not pretest against His passion but became obedient 
into death and manifested His resurrection How in all these (acts) 
le offered up as the first-fruits His own manhood in order that thou 
rhen thou art in tribulation, mayest not be disheartened, but confessing 
hyself to be a man with natuie lilce the Eedeemer, mayest dwell in 
xpectation of also receiving what the father has granted unto his 
on ”—^A- 27 Library vol xi (Hippolytus vol 1.) page 400 
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3 “ And it IS written ‘ These things are all that He behoved 
to suffer, and what should he after Rvm, ’ A. H. Library vol xu. 
(Clement, toI 2) page 380 

4 " This (Logos) we know to have remodelled the old man 

by a new creation (And we believe the Logos) to have passed through 
every period in (this) kfe in order that He TTims plf might serve as a 
Law for every age . and might exhibit his own manhood as an am 
for all men For if he were not of the same (natuie with ourselves) 
in vain does he ordain that we should imitate the teacher/^ A. S’. 
Lib vol Ti (Hippolytus, vol 1 ) pages 399-400 ' 

YU THOUGH DIVESTB BY HATUBE SOUL'S PHESEST 
COSDITIOS AIITTHISG BUT DIYISE® * . 

THE BrUEE 

a* “ For all have sinned and come short of the glory of God.”— 
Bomans, iii 23 

b ** Save me, 0 God, for the waters are come tn unto my soul * 

I sink in deep mire, where there ts no standing I am come unto deep 
waters, where the floods overflow me ”—Psalm Ixix 1 and 2 

OTHERS 

i ** Xo one IS clean, from filthiness, not even if his life lasted 
but a single day ”— A X Lib x (Ongen i) p 347 

VI “ His first advent in the flesh, which took place without 
honour by reason of His being set at naught, as Isaiah spake of Him 
aforetime saying * We saw Him, and He had no form nor comeliness, 
but His form was despised, and rejected (lit deficient) above all men, 
a man smitten and familiar with bearing infirmity (for his face was 
turned away), He was despised and esteemed not ’ But his second 
advent is announced as glonous, when He shall come from Heaven with 
the host of angels as the prophet saith, * Ye shall see the King in 
glory’ and ‘ I saw one like the Son of Man coming with the clouds of / 
heaven ’ ”—A X. Library, vol ix Part ii p 25. 

* Cf " The indmdnal man is stamped according to the impre'sion prodaced 
in the soul by the objects of his choice ” A N Inb vol sii (Clement vol 2) 214 
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VIII 


PHYSICAL BODY (EMBODIMEHO? IN MATTERS 
IHE CAHSE OE TROUBLE ♦ ^ 


a flesh separates and limits the hnoi^ledge of those that 
«re spiritual for souls themselves by themselves are equal A N 
Lib voi XU (Clement, vol ii) p 363 

h Eor bound in this earthly body ive apprehend the objects 
of sense by means of the body A N Lib vol xii (Clement ii) 

T\ 9QA / 


" His own inequities shall take the wicked himself, and he 
shall be holden with the cords of his own sms "—Proverbs, v. 22 

d " The mental acumen of those who are m the body seems to 
be blunted by the nature of corporeal matter ’’—A N Lib (Ongen 


IS THE BODY HAS TO BE SEPARATED FROM 
' THE SOUL FOE SALVATION 

THE BEBLE 

** lie that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin 
1 Peter, iv 1 

6 whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve at ”—^Luke, 
IT 33 

c “ Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kmgflom of God, neither doth corruption inherit incorruption 
Behold, I shew you a mystery, we shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed, For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality so when this corruptible shall have 
put on incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, 
then shall be brought to 'pass the saying that is written, Death is 
swallowed up in victory "—Cor, xv 50—54 

d “ For I know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no 
.good thing For the good that I would I do not but the evil which 
I would not, that I do I find then a law, that, when I would do good, 

* Cf “ For a comipfible body vragbetb dojm the sont, and tho earthy heth 
)heavy on a mind that is full of cares '*—Jowisb Jipocrypba U Esdras, chap a 
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evil IS present witli me For I delight in the law of God aftei the 
inwaid man but I see anothei law in. my members, waning against 
the law of my mind, and bunging me into captivity to the law of sm 
which is in my members 0 wi etched man that I am ’ who shall deliver 
me fiom the body of this death® ”—Romans, vii IS—24. 

c “I beseech yon theiefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that ye pre'jent your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable nnto 
God, icIucJi I’t your reasonable service ”—^Romans, sii 1 

/ “ Foi the woid of God is quick, and poweiful, and sharper 

than anv two-edged swoid, piercing even to the dividing asundei of the 
soul and spiiit, and of the joints and niariow —^Heb , iv 1^ 

ff “ Knowing that our old man is crucified with him, that the 
body of sin might be destroyed ” —(R-omans vi 6) 

h “ In whom also ye are ciicnmcised with the ciicnmcision made 
without hands, in putting off the body of the sin‘« of the flesh bv the 
ciicumcision of Chiist ”—Colossians ii 11 

OTHERS 

The mental acnmen of those who are in the bodv seems to 
be blunted b\ the nature of. corpoieai matter If, however, they aro 
oui of flic body then they will altogethei' escape the annoyance arising 
fiom a distnibance of that kind at, last by the gradual disappearance 
of the material nature, death is both sualloircd up and cicn at the end 
cirterminaicd and all its sting completely blunted by the dmne grace 
which the soul has been rendeied capable of leceiving, and has thus 
deseived to obtain incorruptibility and immorta'lity It follows that we 
must belieie oui condition at some future time to be incorporeal 
and thus it appears that then also the need of bodies xnll cease The 

* St Paul’s idea of the divisions of tho constitution of a living being into spint, 
soul and bodv (1 Thcssalonians v 23) can bo easily grasped if vre likon tho living 
organi'sm to i piece of «!poiigc that is saturated ivith vrater The sponge is, of course, the 
outer physical body, and the liquid compound of ovygen and hydrogen, tho other two, 
namely, the spirit and soul The element of pure Spmt in this inner residue of bemg 
is the life giving oxygen that is existing in tho closest chemical union with hydrogen, 
the symbol of matter. Tahcn together, they constitute the soul, which is Bubject *o 
birth and death, separated from the soul, the clement of life is pure Spirit, deathless, 
all knowing and blissful Hence, it is said of such purified Spmts neither can 
thca die anv more ’ (IinkG, xx 36) 
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uhoJe nature of hodily things will he dissolved tnto nothing ” _A K" 

Lib, Tol i (Origen, vol i), pp 82-83 

CLEMENT 

(а) “ SfoTT tbe sacrifice that is acceptable to God is unswerving 
ahstiaction, from the body and its passions *’ —Clement, vol 2. p 261 

(б) “ Tbe Saviour himself enjoins, ‘ watch ’ as much as to say 
‘ Study how to live and endeavour to separate the soul from the 
body ’ ” p 284 (vol 2) 

(c) “ the moie subtle substance The soul, could nevei receive 

any iiijiiry from the gross element of water, its subtle and simple nature 
lendenng it impalpablfe, called as it is incorporeal But whatever is 
gioss, made so in consequence of sin, this is cast away along with the 
carnal spmi which lusts against the soul ''—Lib vol sii p 334 

X DESIEE FOE WOELDLY PLEASUEES THE 
CAUSE OF TEOHBLE 

THE BIBLE 

a “ Foi if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die but if ye thiough 
the Spiiit do moitify the deeds of the body, ye shall live ” —^Eomans, 
viii 13 

6 “ But to be carnally minded is death ”—^Eomans, viii 6 

c “ But she that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth —1 

Timothy, v 6 

d “ For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit 
against the flesh and these are contrary the one to another * so that 
yc cannot do the things that ye would ” —Galatians, v 17 

e “ Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves servants to 
obey, his servants ye‘are to whom ye obey, whether of sin unto death, 
or of obedience unto righteousness® ”—Eomans, vi 16 

f " for he that had suffered in the flesh hath ceased irom sin ’’ 

''—^1 Petei, IV 1 

g “ Love not the woild, neither the thing- that are in the 
world ”—^1 John, ii 15 
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h “ And every one that liatli forsaken houses, or brethren, or 
sisters, 01 father, oi mother, or wife, oi children, oi 'lands, for my 
name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit eveilast¬ 
ing life ”—hlatt, XIX 29 

1 And if after they have escaped the pollutions of the world 
they are again entangled therein, and overcome, the latter end is 
worse with them than the beginning —2 Peter, ii 20 

; “ Por he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corrup¬ 

tion, but he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
■everlasting ”—Galatians vi 8 

7i " ITortify therefore your members which are upon the 
earth ”—Col , in 6 

1 “ Enter ye m at the sfciait gate foi wide is the gate, and 

broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction and many there be which 
go in theieat, because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth into 'life, and few there be that find it ”—Matt, vii 13-14. 

m ''Woe imto you that are full ’ foi ye shall hunger.”—liuke, 
VI 25 ” Blessed are ye that hunger now, foi ye shall be filled 

Luke, Ti 21 

71 if any man will come after me, 'let him deny himself, 
■and take up his cross, and foUow me ”—^Matt, xvi 24. 

0 “If any man come to me and hate not his father, and mother, 
nnd 'Wife,; and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own 
life also, he cannot be my disciple ”—^Luke, xiv 26 

, p The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, 
but the Son of man hath not where to 'lay his head ”—Matt, viii 20 
g “In weariness and painfulness, m watchings often, in hunger 
and t^rst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness ”—2 Cor , xi. 27. 

r “ there be eunuchs, which have made themselves ^eunuchs 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake ”—^Matt, six 12 

j “ But I keep under my body, and bring \t mto subjection.”— 

1 Cor , IX. 27. / 

t And they that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the 

•affections and lusts ”—^Gal, v 24. 
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V " Te adulfereis and adulteresses, know ye not that the 
friendship of the world is enmity with God® whosoever therefore will 
be a fiiend of the world is the enemy of God ”—James, iv 4 

^ “ Love not the world, neither the things that are in the world. 

If any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him For 
all that IS in the world, the lust of flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and 
the pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of the world And the 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof but he that doeth the will 
of God abideth foi ever ”—1 John, ii 15—^17 

1 C “ it IS easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than foi a rich man to entei into the kingdom of God ”—^ilatt, 
SIS 24 

•r “ For we which live are always delivered unto death for 
Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our 
body ”—2 Cor , iv 10 


cTiiarKyr 

a ** But God ts tmpassthle, free of anger, destitute of desire ”— 
A K” Lib. vol sii p 210 

h “ We must therefore rescue the Gnostic and perfect man from 
all passions of the soul For Knowledge produces practice and practice 
habit or disposition, and such a state as this produces impaiuhility 
ifot moderation of passion And the complete eradication of desire 
reaps as its fruits impassibility But the Gnostic does not share in 
those afFections that are commonly celebrated as good, that is the good 
things of the affection that are alike to the passions, ” A N. Lib 
toI XU (Clement 2) 346 

c ** the true athlete—^he who in the great stadium, the fair 
world, IS crowned for true victory over all the pamoni .\n 2 rels and 
Gods are spectators, and the contest, embracing all the varied exercises 
is, ‘ not against flesh and blood,’ But against the spiritual powers of 
^ inordinate passions that work through the flesh He who obtains the 
masterv in these struggles and overthrows the tempter, menacing as it 
were, with certain contests wins immortality Tlie spectator' are 
summoned to the contest, the athletes contend in the stadium the one 

51 
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wlio lias obeyed tbe duections of tbe trainei wins the day.”—A jJT 
Lib Tol. sii (Clement 2) pp 419-420 

d “ tlie good man i<! witbont passion, bavinar tbrougli tbe 
babit 01 disposition of his soul endued with virtue transcended the whole 
life of passion He has eveiy thing dependent on himself for the at¬ 
tainment of the end ”—A Lib vol xii p 453 

e “ But self-control perfected through knowledge abiding eier, 
makes a man Loid and Hastei of himself, so that the Gnostic is 
temperate and passionless, incapable of being dissolved bv pleasuies 
and pains, as they say adamant is bv file ”—A X Lib sii p 455 

f “ Foi he who has not formed the wish to extirpate the passion 
of the soul kills himself ”—Ibid p 458 

g “ And to beai the sign of the cross i< to bear about death, 
bv taking fareuell of all things whilst still in the flesh alive ”—Ibid 
xii p 464 

XI THE PATH OF PEOGBESS IS THEEEFOLD 

THE BIBLE 

a “ Be ye doeis of the woid, and not heaieis oiilv, deceiving 
\oui omi selves ”—James, i 22 

h “ "What doth tt piofit, mv brethren, though a man sav he hath 
faith, and have not works’ Can faith "save him’ If a brother oi sister 
be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of vou say unto him, 
Depait in peace, be ye warmed and filled, notwithstandinc ye give 
him not these things which are needful to the body, what doth if 
piofit’ Even ‘•o faith, if it hath not woiks, is dead, being alone ”— 
Tames, ii 14—17 

c “ And le shall know the truth end the truth shall make you 
fjee ”—John, -mi 32 

d “I am the wa\, the tiuth, and the life”—John, xiv 6 

[The conespondences are as follows — 

the wav=rthe path, fhr Faith, lienee the Emrlit Faith, 

the truth —f7»r knowledge, the Bi"ht Knowledge, 

the life = t/ir proper mod? of living, the Eight Conduct.] 
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e " But let every man prove liis own work, and then sliall he 
have lejoieing in himself alone, and not in another For everv man 
shall bear his own buiden ”—Gal , vi 4-5 

f If by any means I might attain unto the resurrection of 
the dead ”—^Phil, iii 11 

g " Awake thou that slecpest and aiise fiom the dead ”— 
Eph , V 14 

li “ But they which shall be accounted worthv to obtain that 
world, and the resurrection from the dead, neither maivy nor are 
given in marriage, neither can they die anj* more foi thev aie equal 
unto the angels, and aie the childien of God. heing the chtldren of the 
resurrection —Luke, xx 35-36 

CLEMEXT 

a For works follow knowledge, as the shadow the bodv ”— 
A E" Lib xii 467 

h “ Eight Faith is a comprehensive knowledge of the essen¬ 
tials and knowledge is the strong and sure demonstiation of what is 
received by faith, built upon faith conveying the soul on to 

infallibility, science and compiehension the fiist saving change 
is that from heathenism to faith and the second that from faith 

to knowledge And the 'latter terminating in love theieaftci gives 
the loving to the loved ”—A 17 Lib xii (Clement, ii) pp 447-448 

c “Loie* 75 the Keeping of commandments which lead"; to 
knowledge And the keeping of them is the establishment of command¬ 
ments from which immortality results ”—A 17 Lib vol xii (Clement, 
ii) p 375 

d “ If ye love me keep my cominaiidinents ”—John mv 15 

e “ it IS our aim to discovei what doing and in whit manner 
of living we shall leap the knowledge of the sovereign God and how. 
honouiing the divinitv, we may become authors of oui own ■salvation 
now it is well pleasing to Him that we should be '«aved and 

* Cf " For her (Wisdom’s) tme begmninjf is desire of disciplme and the cere 
for discipline is lore of her, and love of her is observance of her laws and to five 
heed to her laws confirmeth incormphon, and incormption bnnfe'h near unto God 'o 
then desire of wisdom promoteth to a kingdom ”—Jewish Apocrypha II Esdrv' chap vi. 
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salvation is effected tliiough both well doing and knowledge, of both 
of which the Loid is the teacher ”—N" Lib vol xii CClement, vol. 
11) p 376 

f It IS not simply doing well but doing actions with a certain 
aim, and acting according to reason, that the scriphiie exhibits a' re¬ 
quisite ”—A If Lib vol xii (Clement, ii) p 369 

g “ all actions of the Gnostic mav be called right action 
that of the simple believei intermediate action but that of evci*v 
heathen are sinful ”—Ibid p 369 

h “ but we must be above both good and bad, trainplincr 
the latter under foot, and passing on the former to those who need 
them ”—^Ibid p 645 

7 “ Such are they who aie restrained bv lav and fear Foi on 

finding a favourable oppoitunity they defiaud [rise above] the law 
by giving tcliat is good the slip But self-control perfected through 
knowledge makes the man Loid and Mastei of himself.”— A Ts Lib. 
vol sii (Clement, vol ii) p 455 

XII DEIFICATION THE RESULT OF RIGHT ACTION. 

THE BIBLE 

1 “ that ye might be filled with all the fulness of GKid ”— 

Ephesians, in 19 

2. “ I have said. Ye are gods ”—Psalm, Isxsii 6 

3 “ he called them gods, unto whom the word of God came 

and the scripture cannot be broken ”—John, x 35 

CLE5IE>T 

a ** Knowledge is followed bv practical wisdom, and practical 
wisdom by self-contiol, for it may be said that piactical wisdom is 
divine knowledge, and exists in those \rho aie deified ”— A N Lib 
xii 378 

h *“ On this wise it is possible foi the Gnostic lalieady to hare 
become God ‘ I said, Ye are Gods, and sons) of the Highest ’ And 
Empedocles says that the souls of the wise become Gods Ibid p 209. 
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c And David expressly (oi lathei the Loid in the person of 
the saint end the same from the foundation of the world is each one 
who at different periods is saved, and shall be saved by faith) says ” 
—Ibid p 332 

d ” and man, when deified purely into a passionless state, 
becomes a unit ”—Ibid p 210 

c “ . the woid of God became man, that thou mayest learn 

fiom man hoio man may become God ’*— K. Lib vol ir p 24 

XIII THE EFFECT OF DEIFICATION 

THE BIBLE 

1 “ Neithei can they die any more for they are the children 

of God, being- the children of the lesurrection ”—Luke, xx 36 

2. “ ‘Whosoevei committeth sin is the servant of sin And the 

servant abideth not in the house for ever but the Son abideth evei 
If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed ”— 
John, viii 34—36 

3 “ theie shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall tliere be any moie pain for the foi-mei things are passed 
awaj* ” —^Hevelation, xxi 4 

4 “ He that oveicometh shall inherit ail things ”—^Revelation, 
XXI 7 

f!T» hAf'R'XT 

a “In the soul the pain is gone, but the good remains, and the 
sweet IS left, but the base wiped away For these are two qualities 
oharacteristic of each soul, by which is known that which is gloiified, 
and that which is condemned ”— h. N Lib vol xii p 364 

b “ restoration, to the everlasting contemplation and they 
are called by the appellation of Gods ”—^Tbid p 447 

c “ capable of reaching his own mansions ” Ibid p 367 

d “ Knowledge is therefoie quick in purifying Thence also 
with ease it removes the soul to what is akin to the soul, divine and 
holy, and by its own light convoys man through the mystic stages of 
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advancement, till it restoies the puie in lieart to the crowning place 
of rest ” —A 17 Lib vol. sii (Clement, vol ii ) p 447 

e “ Accoidingly aftei the highest excellence in flesh, changing 
always duly to the tettei, he uiges his flight to the ancestial hall, 
through the holy septenniad to the Loid’s own mansions, to be a light, 
steady, and continuing eternally, entirely and in every part immut- 
ahle ”—^Ibid (Clement, vol ii) p 448 

f “ For having become wholly spiiitual, and having in the 
spiiitual Church gone to what is of kindred nature, it abides in the 
rest of God ”—^Ibid (Clement vol ii) p 455 

Xiy THE EXCELLENCE OF THE CONDITION 
OF THE SAVED ONES (GODS) * 

i 

THE UIBLE 

a “ Theie shall be no moie death, neithei soirow nor crying, 
neithei shall theie be any moie pain ”—^Kev , xxi 4 

h “ Knowing that Christ being laised from the dead dieth no 
moie; death hath no moie dominion ovei him "—Bomans, vi 9 

OTHERS 

a “in which theie is neithei sleep nor paifi nor coiruption, 
1101 care, nor night, noi dav measured by time eye has not seen noi 

* Cf “ But the day of jndgment shall be the end of this time, and the bcgmmng 
of the immortality for to come, nherem corruption is passed anav, imtcmperance is 
at an end, infidelity is cut off, but righteousness is grown, and truth is sprung up 
Then shall no man be able to have mercy on him that is cast m judgment, nor to 
thrust down film that hath gotten the rictorg ' —Jewish Apocrypha IT Esdras, chap vii 

“ He shall inherit joy, and a crown of gladness, and an eierlasting name ”—^Eccle 
siasticus (Jewish Apocryphal, chap xv 

“ For unto yon is paradise opened, the tree of life is planted, time to come is 
prepared, plentionsness is made ready, a citj is builded, and rest is established goodness 
is perfected, wisdom being perfect aforehand The root of evil is sealed up from vou, 
weakness is done away from you, and (death) is hidden, hell and corruption are fled 
into forgetfulness sorrows are passed awav, and in the end is shewed the pleasure of 
immortality ’’—Jewish Apocrvpha EC Esdras, chap vin 

•• They shall base the tree of life for an ointment of sweet savour, they 
s'all.neither labour nor be avearv ’—Jewish Apocrypha II Esdra® chap ii 
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ear heard, neither has entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him A N Lib vol ix. 
part 2 (Hippolytus, vol ii) p 50 

h “ For the incorruptible nature is not the sub 3 ect of generation ; 
it grows not, sleeps not, hungers not, thirsts not, is not weaned, suffereth 
not, dies not, is not pierced by nails and spears, sweats not, drops not 
with blood Of such kind are the natures of the angels and of souls 
released from the body For these are of another kind, and different 
from these creatures of oui world, which are visible and perishing ” 
—^Ibid (Hippolsrtus, vol ii) p 88 * 

c “ No longer having the qualities of fleshly weakness and 
pollutions ”—Ongen, Philocalia, pp 112-113 

XV THE ETEENITT OF THE CONDITION 
OF LIBEEATION 

THE BIBLE 

a “ And the seiwant abideth not in the house for evei hut 
the Son abideth ever ”—John, viii 35 

h “ And theie shall in no wise enter into it am thing that 
defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maleth a he ” 
—^Eev , sxi 27 

c “ and they shall reign foi ever and evei ”—^Eev , sxii 5 
d “ his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away, and .his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed ” 
—^Daniel, vii' 14 


OTHEBS 

a “ For it IS impossible that he who has once been made perfect 
by love, and feasts eternally and insatiably on the boundless joi of 
contemplation, should delight in small and gioielling things For 
what lational cause lemains any moie to the man vlio In« gained 

•The Wlowmg eighteen faults are enumerated m the Jama Viorks frnni ^^hch 
the Perfect Souls are free anger, thirst, senility, di'case, birth, dcaih, fcir, iiridc, 
attachment, aiersion, infatuation, norry, conceit, hatred, imeaeine's, sTca*. '’cen aid 
surprise (The Katna Karapda Sravakaclnra, Sloka 6) 
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the ‘ light inaccessible ’ for reverting to the good things of the 
woild ”— A N Lib XU (Clement, vol ii) pp 346-347 

XVI XOT ALL SHALL BE SATED 

THE BIBLE 

a “ many be called but fen- chosen ”—^Hatt xx 16 

h " for mde js the gate, and bioad is the way, that leadeth 
to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat because strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and few 
theie be that find it ”—Matt vu 13-14 

c. “ Though the number of the childien of Israel be as the 
sand of the sea, a lemnant shall be saved ”—Homans, ix 27 

d. “ theie is a remnant according to the election of grace ”— 
Homans, xi 5 

c “ foi many will seek to enter in, and shall not be able ”— 
Luke, xm 24 

f “ Eor the preaching of the cross is to them that_peiish 
foobshness, but unto us which aie saved it is the power of God ”— 

1 Cor , i 18 

“ Eor we are unto God a sweet savour of Christ, in them 
that are saved, and in them that perish To the one ?re are the savour 
of death unto death, and to the othei the savour of 'life unto life ”— 

2 Cor , 11 15 
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DAY-DREAMINa TO ORDER 

In tlicsa dajs ot cheap printing and of cheaper opinion we do not find it in our 
heart to blame “ the dreamer ” for his rushing into print with his ‘ Dream Problem ’ 
Some might, indeed, go further and thank him, not for the discovery of anything grand, 
or useful, or nen, nor for the promulgation of anytbmg genuine, but for his preaching, 
m a quaint and not quite uninteresting nay, a certain cheap and worn out method 
of satisfying the natural craving for happiness whudi arises in every heart One is 
almost tempted to congratulate “ the dreamer *’—whoeier he be, whether the brilliant 
editor rnd compiler ot the book or only some shy and backward friend of his, hiding 
himself behind the pseudonym, to escape from the inevitable and naturally unpalatable 
cross cvamination by friend and foe—on the unique distmction of bemg imtiated, and 
that in a dream, by his own mental ereature of whom it is said that he was also 
previously “ required to act as the gum of Earn Chandra, who, born of worldly parents 
hod utterly forgotten his Godhood ” (p 333) 

That our friend’s method is cheap does not admit of doubt, for one has only to 
turn oneself into a dav dreamer to realise the promised reward, the only other condition 
being that one should not pry too closely mto the nature of the stuff to be supplied 
to him Wo are sure to find the whole thmg simple and fascinating, if we only agree 
to accept it on trust, on the word of its propounders We are assured by the compiler, 
ns phantom preceptor, Yasishta, and several of the contributors to the book, that the 
nattei is essentially one for experience, not for intellectual analysis or controversy 
Fhe procedure prescribed is the simplest imaginable deny the reality of the world, 
:ct into bed and dream as hard as you can of the condition which you want for 
roureelf Tinged with the colour of thought, as they necessarily are, one s dreams 
:annot but accord with one's most predommant wish, so that you can always make 
hem what yon wish them to be Thus if you want to be a millionaire, you need 
mly think of your millions somewhat forcibly before going to sleep, and even if yon 
le a veritable pauper in actual life, there is not the least doubt but that you will 
lave all the wealth you are intent on acquirmg the moment your eyes close in repose 
Chere is the case of the convict whom Prof Macran of the Dublin University encountered 
n one of the prisons at Borne 

“With determined effort lie snccccded In hn-rin^ a continnons dream having an Ideal life, rich 
po>ses>lon8, beautiful nife, virtnou'! children and all happiness Ho turned his mind to such a belief that 
its vrorlclng as a convict u ns a dream and the other a reality He was so happv in his prison cell and n«cd 
o he so anxious to go Into It for sleep to meet his beautiful family" (p 42) 


* V review of the ‘Dream Problem " by Dr Ram Xoroln, 1, M S 
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Dr Ehedkar (p 42) '{vould have it that if a person vrere to control his mind 
and remain with non attachment m this world, he maj in course of time believe this ^ 
to be a dream That is what a yogi strives to earn * Hence, the rcalitv of tne pheno \ 
mena depends on personal habits, expectations and interests for the same The 
dreamer, ’ too, fully endorses this view when, m describing his experiments with 
his dream creation, he says 

* Ihc ztii hod proTcd so satUfactorr that the dreamer vas actnallr trorshipped bj ererj* one of the 
dream-r>caturcs end eras pronounced to be the onir tme spintnal gnldc. lie now considered h!m<clf in 
no wav le« fortunate than so many leaders of the Tsrioni. faiths. In the wakin? world, who enjoy the 
pleasure of beinc devotedly worshipped by their disciples. Thev enjov It during the twelve honrs of the 
dav, while the dreamer enjored It durini; so manv honrs of nlcht. and there seemed to be no etinnVJe differmr' 

1}-€ li'o’ (the compiler s own Italiesl 

No need to dilate any further on the pomt ; the strangest thing about it is that 
’t does not strike “ the dreamer ’ to improve his condition here m this wakmg world, 

V Inch he also regards as a dream instead of drowning his senses m the false and 
artificial intoxication of some agreeable form of hallucination m dream Our “ dreamer,’’ 
however insists that he enjovs the waking state of consciousness throughout his dream, 
and savs with reference to a dialogue between himself and his shadowy guru (preceptor) 
which IS reported -on pp 30S—369 of the book — 

' The render will thoroughly appreciate it if he onlr bears in mind, fi-si that the scene of the dreamer's^ 
Interview wlih the «aBC Is laid In the world of dream and secondly that the dreamer s waking consciousness 
i< intact thronghovt the dl^eonrse.” 

This IS, however, obviously, another charmmg mstance of ballncination, if it be 
meant that the dreamer is awrake in the same sense in which a man consciously 
cognizant of the wakmg world is said to be awake The dreamer ’ would be able to 
understand his psvcholog’cal condition better if he would try to discrimmate between 
two 'difierent states of consciousness, one characterised by the conditions of normal 
wakefulness and the other by a dreaming state m which one dreams that one is drcair- 
ing However much the contmuity of the latter condition of consciousness might 
remam mtact—and it is bound to do so if the dream is not to be a summation of 

several dreams—it can never be desenbed as waking consciousness The dreamer gives 

himself awaj when he says (p 370) at the end of the interview — 

“ It appears that the dreamer pressed and pressed the last question on to the sage who answered it 
m complete Stttiiee by tightening hi< lips, closing bis cars and shutting his eves and gradually all appearances 
vanished, resulting in the dissolution of the dream-world Tbn^ ended the dream of the dreamer, who 
when awakened into the waking world, was sorxy for asking the last question, but he had the consolation 
of acquiring tae power of sammoning the sage at will m his dream ” 

On uage 305 is given the ending of one such ‘ wakmg consciousness dream 
m the following words “ with these words he [a dream sad} it] struck the dreamer 

cn h-s head with his heavy staff, who, in consequence woke up and found himself/ 

Ivmg in his bed with his mind extremely puzzled " 

* According to Sj Shlvabarat Lai, a staunch follower of the Padhaswami Faith and the con¬ 
tributor of solution Iio II printed on PP C7—101 of the book— 

*• V dreamer is not a bad being The seers, the hole men and the prophets we-e ail dreamer* ” 
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The following question and answer also tend the same way, and wcmld bo 
I meaningless m any other sense — 

Q “ Dreamer —Yon are right in saying that I do not want my dream body 
to be m]iired or killed, and ha^e indeed a strong love mth this personality in spite 
of my knowledge that it is a dream, bnt if I do commit snicide here, will I be 
awakened? ” 

A “ Sage—No, you will not be anakened, but will haie another dream where 
you will lose even so much knowledge that it is a dream " (p 317) 

As regards the possibilities of hallncination, there is practically no limit to 
one’s mental creation, one may create for one’s satisfaction any kind of worlds—even 
heavens of all or any of the famous or infamous d vinities—or the company of saints 
and saviours, if one be inclined that way, or even a happy home d la the Bomin 
Convict of Prof Macran Babu Shivabarat Lai Warman, the contributor of solution 
No II, writes of the dream state 

“ Bcaven and hell a man hrln'is Into manlfratatlon, in llit< plane, jnn In proportion to hli wiel idi vs- 
and good deeds What a man sons 1 il reaps his foil hirrcst, even in this condition ^^hatcTlr he trltnisstk 
vrith his menial senses hire, is his own thought creation and nothing else Irlends or foes, angels or 
ctH spirits art all thought forms, and till} deal with him as ht was wont to deal writhothirs when llT'ng on 
the earth" (p 72) 

The phantom sage also corroborates this and says — 

" A sinner w 111 sec a scene of hell and a pious or good man will And himself in heaven, rerr miirh 
like the one depicted in religious hooks that he has read and followed An athtest or matirlallst who bilicves 
in no existence after death, w ill sec iwlhtiignesi or darkness A dcTOtcc of any deity will And himself in the 
dream world of his god and enjo} the hcnntlfnl serntrT of that plant" (p '2 ) 

Touching the return of the dead, the following words of wisdom flow from the 
shadowy lips — 

“Bnt rememher that the diad do not iiturn ill ibcir ort„Iual pirsonalitks What people set. \<)it!pil 
or a mere phantom of their own creation and it is why a large numbir of devotees can see the same gmi 
or deity at one and the seme time Such occurrences or seances do not dllfer from dream creation” (p £2') 

This unfortunately knocks the bottom out of the lovely visions of the Goddess 
Kali, of yogis in trance m the ca^es of Mount Girnar, and of others including that 
of a beloved parent, which Dr Khedkar saw and which he has been at considerable 
pains to describe (pp 45—58) 

The ne\t question is how to control the type of our dreams'’ But t" to this 
neither the compiler nor anj of the other contributors who share liis Mens has 
anythmg definite to say, all contenting tbemsehes with pure wordv abstractions and 
the broadest generalities of expression No endeavour is made to establish the causal 
connection between the means suggested and the end in view, but we are told that 
there are three different methods of reaching the goal, namclv 

1 by impressing ourselves with the unreality of the world and contem 

platnc meditation 

2 by ascetic nenances coupled with contemplation, and 
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3 by devotion to a particular god or goddess or even to a human guru, 
the culmination of -which is reached -when the devotee can " project* 
a perfect physical image of his deity, in -whose company he continues 
to enjoy his full measure of ecstatic pleasure ’ (p 814) 

As regards contemplation, the greatest stress is laid on the power of suggestion, 
which IS described as the influence responsible for the creation of anything that is 
created, under the sun It is said — 

“ There no limit to ihc power of sogfrcstion It Is indLCd the Ker-stone or bssls to the whole edifice 
of crfMon of this and the wal log world, ns well ns of nil other worlds” (p SeOl 

The greatest obstacle to the first path is said to consist in the recognition of 
-truth by the intellect alone The most advanced soul on this path “ sees no duality 
in any of his three avastlias—lagrat [naking] ^trapna [dreaming] and sushup'i 
[deep sleep] ” His point of -ne-w is tdianged and he “ sees himself and all others 
as one " 

The obstacle on the second path consists in the e-vhibition of ‘ evtraordmaiy 
powers ’ acquired by the yogt which enable him to perform miracles, “ altering the 
course of creation and stopping, changmg and even creating dreams just as he wishes " 
Tnis results m pride which encompasses his fall A yogi enjoys unania (bliss) as long 
as he IS in samadht (self induced trance), while a jffom (the follower of the first path) 
enjoys it In all the three conditions 

The danger on the third path lies in that “ the devotee is apt to labour under 
n sort of self deception He comes to look upon this feat of conjuring up his deity 
as the ultimate goal, and the sensation of ecstatic pleasure which he feels m the 
presence of his god mchnes him to remain in his service This keeps him from 
laivalga molslia or final liberation If, however, he goes beyond this stage, his power 
of concentration increases, and he succeeds m carrying his consciousness to the siishupti 
avastha [the state of deep sleep], where he becomes one -with his beloved, and realises 
that the object of his devotion -was m reality his own self ’’ TVe are, however not 
instructed as to the method of disposmg of the phantom god invoked by the devotee 

As to the state of final liberation which is the sutnmum bonum, we are told 
(p 329) - 

“ Kttira7<ia molfJia conrists In complete dlssoluUon of peisonalllr or feparnteneas into one Ali<olate 
AdvaltB [non-dnnl] It Is inconcelTnlile and bcTond the reach of mind, and that Is the reason whv even 
the great rislii* and or-rlmfos of Jain religion refuse to believe In a final liberation None of the ancient 
or modern sages, of whom the name and form arc known to von, has acquired fi-oi-orsir moTtha Neither 
I [the phantom -Vaslshta], nor even the -well-known Rama, Krishna, Bnddha, Christ, etc., have attained It I 
They are vet a long way from the goal" | 


• Some of our readers might be interested in recalling the statement of one of the lender* of -Uyslld 
-thought who said of himself In one of his devotional paroxvsm* — 

(Tn.—The mind has b«comc clear ns the Ganges' stream, [and] Ilarl (God) follows persistently, calling 
Kablr, Knblr') 
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No wonder rationalism refuses to believe in a mythical state which can neither 
be conceived by the mind nor be pomted out as having been espenenced by any 
known bemgl On p 330 we are given the last word on the subject It is said in 
answer to “ the dreamer’s ” question “ Who, then, can go beyond the spheres of 
a^ation and attain what you call hatvalya molsha? ” — 

“ Those onlv who reach the highest stage in this life, have no disciples Or adherents and leave 
no name and form alter them Some of these iron t ill find confined in voiir lunatic asylams 

They obtain Kmral la « o’sJia the moment their earthly sojonm comes to an end ” 

There are said to be sixteen stages of advancement called bhumikas Put in a 
tabulated form, they are as follows — 


! 

Serial 1 
number 

Name of the 
stage 

1 

Characteristics 

1 1 

1 Jagratjagrat j 

1 

, 1 

1 

j 

First dartn of consciousness marked by mabihty to 
{ diEcrmiinate between any two states of existence 

1 To be found in newly born babes and lower ant 
male 

2 

1 

Jagrat-stoapna 

Knowledge, during the wakmg state, of tbe existence 
of dream state, but not of deep sleep or turya 

3 

i 

Jagrat sushupU 

t 

Retention of the memory of deep sleep Here people 
remember the minutest details of their dreams on 
waking up Almost all human bemgs reach up to 
this stage 

4 j 

Jagrat turya 

Remembrance of the turya state also Exclusive 


I students of religion and philosophy who possess 


* highlv developed intellectual power reach this stage 
Devotees and yogts also attain to it Turya is call 
ed super consciousness, or cosmic consciousness Not 
only do people who reach this stage " know that 
thev had dream and dreamless deep states, but 
over and above this, when thev wake up, they remem¬ 
ber tbe evpenences of their turya state and say that 
immediately before awakening they felt an ec-tatic 
pleasure which thev arc unable to explain in ordmarv 
language ” 



Semi 

cumber. 


5 


<1 


7 


o 


0 


•lO 


Name of tie 
stage 


Cuarsctenstjcs 


Siccpna jagrat Eecogmtion, while dreaming of a dream as a s*ste of 
conscionsness different from waking consciousness 

Sjrapna * caf’ta Awareness of the adaitional fact that the dream will 
d’sappear ca wakmg up la this stage a per«oa 
still believes it to be a creation of another crta*!'' 
and himself a created pe^son’Iitr, separate from all 
other creatures of the dream world 


Stccvna futhuplt Masterv over one s dream creation end the power to 
stop or alter it at will In this e*3ge one fully 
recognises *hat he i« dreamini: that the cream wor'd 
is Ii's o~a mental creation and that he i ili neat pass 
into a dreamless cleop state bnt 1 e coos not knov r>i« 
fourh crcrfho the t tt ji 

Aw>rc'icss of the four’h orcriha fs.ate cf ccnsc o>i= 
■"js-l, that IS t’lTtc while still dreaming 

Su«f«r»i jflgrot Awarcress unr^g deep sippp <,f ifio bare fact <f on«s 
csiVaace In 'h»s stage one “ still licl'cves that, 
ongh no* 'cen bv l’<ni the waking world as well 
ss o^h^r per-analit cs hkc htin=elf al=o crist 


Surhvp't firopna on drnng deep sVep of the fac* *lii‘ on'’ s 

pnenme spates of avaking end dreaminc co~sc''ons’'e's 
' wcv both merely the re-ults of one s own mental 
activities ” 
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I 

Serial , Name of the 

nranber , stage Characteristics 

I 

, ! 

--!-i- 

I 


12 


13 


14 


15 


SushupU tarya 


1 


Titrya jagrat 


Turya swapna 


Turya sushupti 


Tnrya turya 


I 


Expansion of tbe ego or self into the all pervading 
ocean of life and ]oj, ever conscious, ever existent, 
ever blissful Here one “ sees the whole unuerse in 

I bun and himself m the whole unuerse, and actiiallv 

' feels that both the waking and the dream worlds are 

I his own mental creation This is called the state of 

I samadln bj the yogis He who reaches this stage is 

called a Jiioan-mu'kta This is the description of 
I turya Bevond this is turya atit which will be de 

j scribed after three other stages that intervene on the 

path of knowledge unaccompanied bj perfection in 
renunciation 

Persistence of desire for domg good, and liability for 
' assuming a personalitv and appeanng in the world 
as an avatara or prophet ’ 

The desire for doing good now extends to devatas (gods 
* or the residents of the celestial world) The 

‘ dreamer ’ might now “ come down as Brahma 
Vishnu or Mabesh in creation ” 

I Persistence of the “ desire of f.aron (seed) world ” 

I One might now become the liord Hiranvagarbha (the 
golden egg) " He has practically achieved the goal, 
j but the last obstacle is not vet removed and he 

I still remains the seed or tho egg from which creation 

1 may spring at any time ' 

t 

I Elimination of the desire for creation Maud, however, 

J still exists m this stage potentiallv In this condi 

j tion, “ the ishveara identifies himself with the world 

I as its creator or source He is an impartial spectator 

and rejoices in witnessing the play of maya, his 
consort, as a magician rejoices in the pc’-formanec 
of tncks whicdi be himself knows to be sham ond 
baseless in nature ” 
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The po-il bevond the wxlccntli Mape i« the ittnta atit or final awnl cnir", "here 
iniit/3 and the trimtj of the * knower.' * know lei ce ' and the ’ kpo\ n i terpe in*i tie 
non dual Absolute It is beyond mind and speech both, and, says the ffi.ru 
I tistWiffl, “there are no means m m\ power nor in tint of ambwly cUi. to pw 
joii c\cn an idea or a mental picture of this ultimate Utalify" 

Such IS the path of progress and rnch the goal depicted by the vcnc’able 
rosulifa of the Land of Dreams A glance at the fabiilalcd descnntion of the stages 
IS suPieic’it to show that thea are rot the natural rungs o' a ‘’'’ddr' of cau'cs aa^ 
effects leading up to perfection in Imowledge or happinr's er anvtlung el'c, but tmlv 
and e-'sentiallv landings on an eTefic flicht of steps to the cmp*y attic of hallucina 
* on, for the artificial happiness induced by auto siiggcslmn is no more real than a 
jugcler s rupee which cannot pass current ns n genuine coin The fo'ce of sngce-*ion 
IS apparent at each stage beginning with the fifth, which is the fir»t ahoae the norma! 
The analysis of the mental condition of "the dreamer" lum’-clf, rlto claims to 
Iiave reached the sixth stage has alreada shown u* that his claim to a possession 
of h’s waking consciousness is ullerh base«c=s and faUc, and that, on the conl’ary. 
be has fallen a victim to his own nnbridlcd fancy, taking a complex p^iase of d’^arame 
consciousness to be an unbroken oontinmt* of wakin<» existence The seienfh 'tape i« 
chaTactcriBcd hv the power to stop or alter one’s dreams, to be acquired by (he furller 
suggestion for mastery over them The eighth is the outcome of suggestion fo” 
the dreaming of a condition of funja in addition ‘o the psaceding one The 
ninth step is the result of a still more complex mental condition in which one 
fancies oneself to bo sound asleep with ust an awareness of one s existence Bnt 
it is no more deep sleep than the sixth was a normal waking consciousness, for what 
>s known ns deep sleep is, by the verv sense of the word® used to express its significance, 
a condition devoid of walcfnlncss This stage, therefore, is marked by the cnrious 
illusion of a ‘ wakeful sleeping or * sleeping wakeful ’ dream m which one aetuallv 
dreams of oneself as sound asleep The tenth is characterised bv a fuller sense of 
awareness and the eleventh is a still further elaboration of the s<jnie Here ore rosy 
be said to dream of one's own unconscious condition in deep sleep with the awareness 
of the snspcnsion of all mental operations This cannot natnirlly la®* long, since the 
clement of inconsistency between the condition suggested—the suspons'on of all mental 
operations—and the actual working of the mind (whence the awareness of the condition 
of deep sleep) is a source of disturbance to the ego The sensation of throttling which 
one is said to be liable to experience Iierc is probably due to this disturbance, i e , 
conflict between imagination and avill, the former trymg to force the ’otter into 
silence (suspension) and the latter refusing to bo annihilated Hence it is that those 
who neglect their egoitv arc regarded as qualified to pass on to the next stage as 
thev tram their will to submit to the suggestion of * suspension ’ of itself without 
orcring opposition All others must return to less violent forms of dreaming conscious 
ness or wake np at once Here again it is clear that the whole thing is pare and 
simple dreammg or hnllncmation y 

The twelfth stage is reached when the ego surrenders its personal likes and dis 
like® and visualises in its mind the notion of its being devoid of wctita and funni 
The soul now has a vision of itself as a pure snbjcot of knowledge and as devoid of 
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nil tmgc of pnvate loves and hatreds It is 'wrong to say that one becomes a jtvan- 
muKla at the tune, for as one cannot become a king by robmg oneself m pniple in 
one s imagination, so cannot one become a jtvan mukta by imagining oneself to be 
one in one's dreams This stage is the last for the sarva tyagt, that is for him ivho 
has perfected himself in renunciation, but for the follower on the path of ]iiana 
(knowledge) there are four others to be traversed The follower on the path of devotion, 
if he come up so far, is apparently not qualified to pass any farther, unless he get 
rid of the divine apparition uhich bars his further progress, as pointed out ere this 
W*e are not told ns to whnt would happen if he did get rid of his “ god,” but 
presumably ho would somewhere fall in a Ime with the follower of knowledge or 
asceticism, and reach the ' goal ' by twelve or sixteen stages 

To proceed with the jMm (follower on the path of knowledge) the remainmg 
four stages on his path are characterised by a refinement of desire which is for 
doing good generally in the thirteenth, for doing good to ” gods ” in the fourteenth, 
and for continuity of creation in the fifteenth In the sixteenth the elimination of 
desire apparently raises the ” dreamer ” to the digmty of Ishwara, as he is actually 
called by that name by our author He now plays -with his consort, maya, and 
magician like rejoices in the performance of trudis which “ he knows to be sham and 
baseless in nature 1 ” Finally he passes mto the ” dissolution of separateness,” and 
ceases to be in the Absolute This is a condition so hopelessly beyond mmd and words 
that it w31 not pay the reader to dwell upon it If he wishes to understand it, be 
must borrow some of the abundant intuition which the compiler and some of his 
contributors claim to enjoy 

So far, however, as these additional stages are concerned, it is clear that they 
are intended to brmg the traveller by the first path to the same pomt which the 
follower of the second reaches in the twelfth stage, for it is presumed that the love of 
personality can be destroyed by the ascetic m that stage, but not by him who is 
unable to control his passions fully The latter, who reaches the topmost point 'with 
regard to dream making, but lags behind in respect of indifference to his own 
personality, must, therefore, quahfy himself even in that particular before he can 
reach the goal This is all the difference between the two paths It is said distmctly 
(p 343) that “ the difference between the two paths yoga and jflana is that while 
in the former the aspirant carries his walong state consciousness to the deep sleep 
(sushupti) state, in the latter the susliuph is brought mto the wakmg state It is 
sailed sahajya (easy) satnadht as distmguished from the samadht (trance) of a yogt " 
The idea seems to be that while the jflant is to advance by practising auto suggestion 
in his dreams, gradually reaching a point 'jvhen he might dream of himself as involved 
in deep sleep, the yogt, should begm by approachmg the state of deep sleep m his 
waking mood, till he reaches the breaking x>omt in the twelfth stage, so that if the 
former be the method of dreaming par excellence, the latter is nothing but day dream¬ 
ing pure and simple In different language, the one tries to create, by auto sugges¬ 
tion, a dream m which he dreams of himself as sound asleep, and the other to obtam, 
by the same means, the riddance of the wakmg consciousness till it become reduced 
to the barest hallucination of awareness, 'with the suspension of all other forms of 
mental functionmg The final hallucmation to be produced now is conceived to consist 
in the dream or vision of a mental world from which the dreamer’s representation 
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IS elumnated,—^hen he sees his dream-creatores, but is invisible to himself and them 
both In other ivords, his personality is to be suppressed m his own consaousaess, 
so that he should be conscious of himself only as if he were a pair of eves This 
IS to be merged m the cessation of dna>itv which is the last representation inn as 
the dual throng If the reader will abstract awav everything from the last vision, 
he will then have the invisible pair of eves stanng at—Xothmg This is the final 
liberation, which, as the compiler tells us, ‘is to be attamed by some of ti 
inmates of our lunatic asylums Does the reader still persist m askmg, how tri 
the dual throng disappear? Well our author’s reply comes to this beloved! you on! 
Inow the vorld through vour ideas or thought-forms vou suppress these, as ,f trcn 
and e r-r-r—well and nothmg will be left but the IXCOXCEITABIiE' 

Such IS the doctrine that is preached m the Dream Problem But althong 
manv a philosophical term and eiqiression find a place m its elaboration, it is actual! 
snprorted bv nothing more solid a''d substantial than bare assertions and asseverationi 
interspersed here and thete with a handful of insmuating similes, analogies an 
paralogisms Some of these assertions are too amazmg even for the abnormal menti 
faculties of jhe irresponsible mmates of certain public inst'tuhons some of whom, w 
are assured are on the pont of obtainmg Fmal Liberation We have, for instancf 
the statement, on p 259: 

* The stm IS pre^nt as a vhole in the tn!sste»t rnr of hffht. 

Let us hope it only means that the qualities of the sun and not the sun •tse' 
are present, etc 

On p 274 we are told m reference to maya that " being itself a non-existence 
it xwssesses a wonderful «7ioHi (power) of makmg an unrealitv look as real ” 

It will serve no useful purpose to cribcise the book any further; suface i 
to sav that it is as much remarkable for its hastv assumptions as it is for its inconceiv 
able ideas and illog'cal deductions Perhaps the law of polantv which is the kev*io*e c 
the nhilosophv nnderlymg the author s thesis might some fine mommg succeed n 
demonstiatmg that good reason and fallacy are but two poles of one and the sam 
thing and are identical on the principle of “ opposites bemg the same ” (p 260) 
hut nil that is done we are not called upon to take it senonslv 


Ir onlv remains to disabnse the mmd i 
arc equally true, and lead to ihe same goa 
him'e f advocates side by side with Jainism 
if anvthing at all in common between them 

of our author of the notion that all view 
I We shall compare the svsteni which h 
to enable him to perceive that there is lirfii 

Our Author * | 

!* Jainism 

1 Tlie world is a created wo-ld 

1 Xobody ever created the world 


2 The world is not real, bemg an 2 The world is neither nnreal no 
imaginarv creation m the mmd of its imaginary It is nobodv’s mental creation 
Creator _ 


♦The ainlopi^tlc fona sail be found to be *Taled for the occasion, tbocefa of eocr«e, 11 does nol 
repre'eil «n aclan! conversation 
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Oar Author j Taimsm 

I 

___ 1 _ 

3 The Absolute is the only reality 3 There is no such thing as the Abso 


4 Jivas (souls) are illusory 

6 The goal is to bring about a dissolu¬ 
tion of one’s personality, t e , separateness 
into the non dual Absolute 

6 'When the goal is reached there vnll 
be no ideas of dualitv left in one’s con¬ 
sciousness 

7 The condition of final liberation is 
beyond mind, speech and words It is 
altogether inconceivable 

8 The ‘ path ’ lies along the line of 
suggestion and contemplation as described 
in the bhiimtkas 

9 I also preach complete renunciation 


10 It 18 not possible for me to point 
:o a single soul who might be said to 
lare attained to final liberation 

11 'We create our mental worlds as we 
proceed on the path, thus filling our crea¬ 
tions with whatever kind of population we 
please, and destroying the undesirable ones 


^ lute There are sis substances, vtz, Jita 
' (spirit, or souls), matter, etc 

< 

' 4 No, the souls are real 

1 

I 5 The goal is to attam to godhood 
I Tnere can be no merger of two or more 
j real existences into one 

6 On reaching the goal every soul be 
comes omniscient, all perceivmg, and per¬ 
fectly happy, and possesses ineshanstiblc 
energy 

7 Not so, all things are knowablc 


8 The ‘ path ’ docs not he through 
hallucmation or dream, but consists in the 
destruction of 1 annas, as taught by the 
Tirthamlaras 

9 No doubt, but it can never be per¬ 
fect, because of—pardon the observation— 
vour hallucinations you are not in a posi¬ 
tion to judge of what is perfection in re 
nunciation 

10 We can give the biographies of a 
large number of souls who arc now Ininj: 
in ntreana and cnjoiing the beatitude of 
final liberation 

11 The happiest dreams have an end 
mg Suppression of ideas is no proof of 

I their destruction 'VN'hcn supprc'scd ideas 
break loose and become turbulent they dis 
place the mental equipoise "Many jicoplc 
go<mad tlie'i and wander about in ran »i7r 

'- I 
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I through different forms of life Medita 
I fion and contemplation do not certainl; 


I 

( 

I 


mean day-dreammg Contemplate, if 701 
can, m agreement inth truth, but if 701 
cannot^ then don't contemplate at all 


I Nature can never actually and permanent 
ly accept a false suggestion, however for 
cibly given One cannot make oneself t 
stone actually and permanently by auto 
or hetro suggestion, neit^r can oni 
, render that unconscious whose very nature 


j IS consciousness 1 


13 Contemplation is necessary for pro¬ 
gress on the path 


13 What IS the difference between 
your process and mine when we both try 
to avoid raga (attachment) and dce;o (aver 
aion}? 


13 Yes, but not day-dreammg Ooi 
idea of contemplation has nothing in com¬ 
mon with the dreaming state of conscious¬ 
ness you try to force on yourself Con¬ 
templation for us means a process whudi 
augments the punty of consciousness, final¬ 
ly making it ommscient 

13 Yon should know that the effect can 
never be the same where the causes are dif¬ 
ferent Yon avoid raga and doe$a for 
thmgs of this world to be free to enjoy 
your own mental creations, but we give 
them up to remove the impnnties of our 
soul Your case resembles that of Prof 
ftfacran's Homan convict whose mdiffer- 
ence to his convict's life only arose from 
his greater attachment for the beautiful 
wife and family of his dreams whom he 
was “ BO anxious to meet ” 

This is clearly raga which is a cause 
of bondage In our case there are no 
dreams and visions to be attached to We 
do not give up one thmg to fall m love 
with another The difference between thsr^ 
results, yours and our own, is great for this 
reason If you were asked to separate 
the gold from the dross in a lump of ore. 
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YOU would Eunply daub tho tbuig vellow 
and then hypnotize yourself to regard it 
as gold, but we should not be content till 
we brought out the precious metal by 
separating every particle of impnn^ from 
itt 

14 Contemplation as I practise it gives 14 Only artificial happiness can result 
me pleasure How, then, can you object to from artificial means, your pleasure is 
it? manufactured in the Land of l^cams and 

can never be real Beal happiness is the 
very nature of the soul, and cannot possib* 
ly be had by a contemplation of natural 
or artificial dreams The’ sensualist’s 
pleasure has been condemned by all Your 
happmess from your own creations can only 
be due to your perception or cnjovment 
thereof, and, therefore, must be sensual in 
nature It makes no diifcrcncc that voor 
• creations ’ are mental; for their enjoy¬ 
ment IS no less sensual for that reason 


15 In deep sleep we " dive, as it were, 15 Your language is meaningless to 
into the fountain which is the soucre of ns Do your words represent actual things 
our heing and energy, and enjov the bliss and processes is nature or arc von entv 
of the everlastmg glory in the lap of our using a metaphor? "What is the signi 
Father ” ficance of the word ‘ dive,’ which voii 

qualify bj the phrase ' as it were'* ’ 
What, again, is the idea underlying the 
expression ’ the source of our being and 
cnergv ’ A living being is a jfca ensouled 
in a bodv, but surely you do not neon 
that the atorts of matter composing the 
body fall apart in deep deep, and fli bac'* 
to their places at the first dawn of retnm- 
mg consciousness* Perhaps vour idea onlv 
is that the ojieration of ‘ diiing is pc’ 

' formed by spirit alone” But tlitn «-pinf 

has no source whatsocic-, being a s nnle 
subsiance' The writer of sola'.o-i Ko TT 
understands this clearlv (see p ”0) 
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16 I had better give you my idea of 
bliss • li you read the foUomng passage 
at the top of p 361 of the Dream Problem j 
you -would understand -what I mean by 
bliss 

“ A new-born infant and a puran gnom ] 
Pie whcse knowledge is perfect] are appa- J 
rendy the same, but m die one ignorance 
and m the other knowledge predominates 
Both are m the state of bliss (oronde), 
fearless (nirbJic), desueless (nirrcsmc) and 
so forth; but m the case of the infant, the 
insnnct has to undergo a change or evolu¬ 
tion mto higher states, while the p iron 
gnoni ever remains the same The mfant 
knows not that he is happy and blissfnl, 
while the gnani knows that he is absolute 
bliss incarnate ” 

17 But sjslijpt: (deep-sleep) is not a 
myth 


I 

t Probanly what you mean is that every 
j son! becomes what you call the all-pervad- 
mg Absolute dnnng the hours of deep- 
sleep every night ’ But that would be 
j tantamount to saymg that every soul cb- 
tams Fmal Libemtiou every mght and 
^ after some sis bonrs re-enters the body, 
I which IS m too violent a coafiic* with the 
I doctrme of J ormo and transmigration of 
t Eonls to be true. 

I Iiasdv, it is diScult to understand what 
yon mean by the esp’ession ‘ the bliss of 
the everlasting glory ? In your concep¬ 
tion of Final L. beration whidi in your 
o-wn words means onlv “ a complete dis 
solution of personal trv and separateness 
into one Absotnte, Adva'ta fp 323), 
there is no room for s-eh a thmg as bliss 

« 

16 "We can onlv hope that it is a case 
of misprint and not a deliberate staiemert 
on your pan when yon say that a child 
IS m the state of bliss (oiiaiidc) and 
desueless (i irrc^nc) thcugh it is diScnlt 
to see how inispna*mg could have occurred 
on such an extensive scale In case onr 
suggestion about a mi.gprmt be not accept¬ 
able to you, it will be interesting to know 
m which particular state of the mfantme 
existence may an mfant be regarded as 
blissful and desireless—•whether when it is 
** cross ' and pee-idi or when crying for 
milk, a toy, or anvthmg dse** 


17 Deep s'eep is vour stumbling falo^ 
Ton seem to think that because there is 


J 
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j acessation of pain m that condition there 
’ fore, it IS the end in vien This was the 
j Hindu conception at one time, but it ivas 
1 soon realised that there could be no happi 
ness unless it was conscionslj felt Ac 
cordinglv, a fourth state, the turya, uas 
conceived as possible over and above the 
three familiar ones, jayrat, sicayna and 
sushiipti (Deussen s Pbilosopbi of the Upa 
nishads, p 309) This accounts for > mr 
conception of hoppmess cons'st ng in the 
condition of deep sleep plut its aunreness 
But as this IS impossible in the natural 
way—for you cannot be asleep and awake 
at the same time—yon try to create a <(1316 
resembling it m your dreams uitli the help 
of auto suggestion Having thus ertated a 
' dream m which you perccite }ourself as 
sound asleep, yon have neat to console 
I yourself for the loss of the waling rra!it\ 
This you achieve by arguing that the nak 
ing world IS itseif a dream with a coliteri 
‘ dreamer, the Absolute, which sou aru 
forced to regard ns not a being, but an 
indefinable existence, to avoid some of Iht 
most glaring contradiction^ Hasing arm 
I ed pt this result, vou natnralK roue r 
’ Tour aim m life to consist in v al ing 
up, ’ in other words, to cease to dream, (hat 
IS to sav, to become the Absolute w*tb 
out name and form and figure This 
, Fdditional notion von now cngrift on vour 
earlier conception of the fourth f'ate re 
amoving from vour halUicitintio i uf thr 
mental blankness of deep'loop tl ^ inrk 
1 of personality and separateness and 
leaving it a dream "boat pnrt ard sitrj'e 
' nothing by an invisible dremer Ibis 
j accounts for the wild cntlmsia' n about I'u 
' state of deep sleep which i® apparent in 
, your otherwise beautifnl n ciat'’’o' T lie 
I 
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j Btitcaent of <*cr Deo'n'»ta, i\hich roa 
■ acecpt, fo the effect that the dcep-B’ccp stale- 
( i«! a tcithdravs-jug from the jnaav to the 
^ one, fron> the inftnjre«*cd to the po've’- tts* 
irmifesls (p 233) :s a pare a«i»ainpt cai 
It js no arpument to 'ay tha* bccau«e •ere 
' feel refreshed after found «lecp, tbere'o'e 
deep sleep must signify the merger of tbs- 
foul in the Absolute Sleep i' refreshing 
because during the hoars of rest the physi* 
eal Rystein is cnablei to absorb and dis¬ 
pose of .he po’'osous 'cvTc* oa« in certain 
sensitive parts of the nerveus sys’em 
caused by the pressure of the acMviiics o’' 
mkinc life 


2Co need to dwell any longer on the point; there is so little in common between 
the two systems that if one of them be the path to nnaro, the other must necessarily 
lead to bondage and pain 

To conclude, the Dream Problem would have been better wTit’ea if ns talented 
author had kept his tnind m touch with the concrete rcalitv, and taken the trouble 
to test the logical value of cveir statement he was going to male Above all, it i? 
incumbent on all writers to remember that thorny questions cannot be disposed of by 
making sweeping assertions like the one on p 273, to the effevt that Vedanta is the basis 
of all religions A dear issue sbould be framed as to each and every such point, and no 
opimon should be hazarded without a full and careful cvaminat’ou of all the available 
evidence and of the arguments bo‘h for and against each side's new 
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The origin of the creed of Tirthamkai as, that is Jainism, has been 
a fruitful source of speculation and error for the moderns “who have- 
advanced all sorts of hypotheses concerning its rise It was at one time 
thought that it originated, as an offshoot of Bnddhism, in the sixth century 
A.D Recent research has, however, fully demonstrated the fact that it 
has existed at least from 300 years before Buddha, and modern Orientalists 
are now agreed on the point that Bhagwan Parasva Nath, the twenty- 
thud Tirthamkara, is not a mythical figure, but a real historical being 
It is not necessary to cite much authority in proof of this, the following 
quotations being quite sufficient to demonstrate the fact that Buddhism 
cannot possibly be regarded as the source of Jainism 

“ We cannot,” said Dr T K Laddu,* *' trace any reliable hisforv of Jainism, 
bfjond Vardbamana Mahavira This much, however, is certam that Jainism is older 
than Buddhism and was founded probably by some one, either Farasvanatba or some 
other Tirtliomtara who hod lived before the time o! Mahavira ” 

Mahainahopadhyasa Dr S C Tidjabhushan is equally cle.nr on the 
point and writes t — 

*' It may be held that Indrabhnti Gautama, a direct disciple of Mahavira whore 
teajimgs he collected together, was a contemporary of Buddha Gautama the reputed 
founder of Bnddhism and of Ahshapada Gautama the Brahman author of the Xyaya 
Sutras” 

Tuming to European writers on the subject, the following from the 
Encycloptedia of Religion and Ethics, Tol VII. p 465, may bt taUcn to 
be the last word on the subject — 

Notwithstandmg the radical difference in their philosophical notions, Jninicta 
and Buddhism, being originally both orders of monks outside the pale of Brahmanism, 
present some resemblance in outward appearance, so that even Indian writers occac onal 
ly have confounded them It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that some Eurcpcin 
scholars who became acqnamtcd with Jaimsm through inadequate samples of Jama 
literatnre easily persuaded themselves that it was an offshoot of Buddbi*m Bn‘ it 


* bcc the ‘ Foil Text of the Wdri»shTDr T K I »i!do,’ pnbW-hed be the Hon Sere 
eld>al>s*«, Benaree 

See The Jsina Omzette, Vol Xho 1 
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lias since been proved beyond doubt that their theory is trrong, and that Jainism is 
at least as old as Buddhism For the canonical books of the Buddhists frequently mention 
the Jams as a rival sect, under their old name Nigantha and their leader m 
Buddha’s time, Nataputta (Nata- or Natiputta being an epithet of the last prophet of 
the Jams, Vardhamana Mabarira), and they name the place of the latter’s death 
Ba\a, in agreement with Jam tradition On the other hand, the canonical books of 
the Jams mention as contemporaries of Mahavira the same kings as reigned dnrmg 
Buddha’s career, and one of the latter’s mals Thus it is established that Mahavira 
was" a contemporary of Buddha, and probably somewhat older than 'the latter, uho 
outlned his rival’s decease at Pava Mahavira, however unlike Buddha, was most 
probably not the founder of the sect which reieres him as their prophet, nor the 
author of their religion His predecessor, Parsm, the last Ttrthamlara but one, 
seems to have better claims to the title of the founder of Jainism, but m the 
absence of historical documents we cannot venture to go beyond a conjecture ” 

We may also quote the authoiity ot Dr Johann Geoige Buhler 
CIE , LL D , Ph D , who writes (see ‘ The Jamaspages 22 and 23) — 

the Buddhists themselves confirm the statements of the Jamas about their 
prophet Old historical traditions and mscnptions prove the mdependent existence of 
the sect of the Jamas even during the first five centuries after Buddha's death, and 
among the mscriptions are some which clear the Jama tradition not only from the 
suspicion of fraud but bear powerful witness to its honestv " 

In his Essay on Jama Bibliography, Dr A Guermot maintains 
■“ There can no longer be any doubt that Parshvanath was a historical 
personage ’’—(Quoted from the Jama Gazette for 1927, p 103 ) 

We need only refer further to tne authority of Major-General 

J G R Forlong, FUSE, FRAS, MAI, etc, a learned scholar and 
writer, who points out, as the result of over seventeen years’ study and 
research (see Short Studies m the Science of Comparative Religions, 
pages 243-4) — 

“ All Upper, Western, North Central India was then—say 1600 to 800 B C 
=and, indeed, from unknown times—^ruled bj Tnrmions, com enicnily called Dravids, 
and given to tree, serpent, and phalik worship but there also then existed throughout 
upper India an ancient and highly organized religion, philosophikal, cthikal and severely 
:ascetikal, viz , Jatmsm, out of which clearly developed the earlv ascetikal features of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism 

“ Xiong before Aryans reached the Ganges, or even the Sarasvati, Jamas had 
been taught by some twenty two prominent Bodhas, saints or Tirthamkaras, prior 
to the historical 28rd Bodha Parsva of the 8th or 9th century B C , and he knew of 
all his predecessors—^pious Bishis livmg at long intervals of time and of several 
scriptures even then Imown as Purvas or Puranas, that is, * ancient,’ which had been 
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handed down for ages m the memory of recognised anchorites, Vanaprasthas or 
forest reclnses ’ This was more especially a Jama Order, severely enforced by all 
their ‘ Bodhas ’ and particularly m the 6th century B G by the 24tb and last, Maha 
Yira of 598—526 B C This ascetik Order continued in Brdhmanism and Buddhism 
’throughout distant Baktria and Dacia, as seen is our Study I and S Books £ , 
Yols -\Xn and XLV ” 

The above expressions of opinion of non-Jaina tyriters, while not always 
recognising the historicity of the first twenty-twoTirthamkaras of Jainism, 
fully establish the fact that it has prevailed in the world for at least 2,800 
years, that is to say, from a period of three hundred years before Buddha. 
It follows, therefore, that Jainism cannot possibly be described as an oil- 
shoot of Buddhism 

The important question which now arises on these established facts is, 
whether Jainism is an ofEshoot of Hinduism 

Certain modern writeis" now imagine it to be a daughter of the 
Brahmanical religion, risen, as a protest, against the birth (caste) ex¬ 
clusiveness of the parent creed This opinion is based on the notion 
that the Rig Veda being the record of the thoughts of a period when 
humanity was m a sort of intellectual childhood, must be considered 
to be prior in time to the more intellectually developed forms of religion 
Starting from this assumption, it is argued that Jainism is a protest against 
the old religion, and must be presumed to be a rebellious daughter of 
the parent creed to which it bears a close resemblance 

Unfortunately, there is no independent testimony available on this 
important point, since neither monuments nor any other land of histori¬ 
cal tfatot are forthcoming to throw any light on the situation The 
question has to be decided, solely and simply, by the intrinsic testimony 
furnished by the scriptures of the two creeds independently of all ex¬ 
ternal help We shall, therefore, study the teachings of the two religions, 
side by side, to be able to test the claim of each to greater 
antiquity. 


* See ‘ The Heart of Jamism,' p 5 

t The Jama Records do, indeed, prove the great antiquity of Jamism, bnt as 
the modern Histonan is apt to distrust all documents that are not strictly historical, we 
may leave them out of consideration at present 
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To begin with Hinduism, its writings consist of Vedas, Brahmanas, 
TJpanishads and Puranas Of these the 'Vedas are the oldest; the 
Brahmanas come next in the order of time ; the TJpanishads follow still 
later and the Puranas last of all All the Vedas also do not belong to 
the same period; that known by the name of Rig being the oldest. 
Thus, Hindmsm is one of those creeds which are characterised by 
periodic evolution and. growth. 

This fact speaks for itself, and gives rise to the inference that 
Hindnism has not always been what it is today; and it is clear that 
important additions have been made to it, from time to time, to impart 
to it that look of perfection which it undoubtedly lacked in the Vedas, 
notwithstanding the highly mystic tone of their sacred hymns 

When we turn to find out what was the teaching of the early 
Hinduism of the Vedic or pre-Vedic period, we are met with the difficulty 
which even the Upanishad-writers failed to solve satisfactorily, for we 
have nothing in the nature of a S 3 'Stematic or scientific exposition of 
religion in the Vedas, but only a collection of hymns addressed to a 
host of deities almost all of whom are now regarded as pure personi¬ 
fications of the various forces of nature The Brahmanas admittedly lay 
no claim to a scientific treatment of the subject, and consist mostly in 
sacrificial ritual, while the TJpanishads, in spite of their philosophical 
tendency, need elaborate commentaries to be understood, and are also 
full of such mythical matters as the creation of living beings by BrahmS 
as the result of repeated acts of rape on his own unmarried daughter, 
Satarupa ® Even the six schools of philosophy or dm sJian rs, which 
endeavoured to give a systematic presentation of the subject of Religion, 
end in contradicting one another The result is that nobody seems to 
know even today what is the true teaching of Hinduism, though the 
follower of the Ishvaraless Sankhya is dubbed a Hindu as much as the 
devotee of Vishnu, or the worshipper at the shrine of Sitla, the control¬ 
ling deity of small-pox So far as sacrificial rites are concerned, there 
can be little doubt that animal sacrifices are opposed to the parity of the 
spirit of the Rig-Veda, and that such ceremonies as the aja-medha > 
(goat-sacrifice), the adva-medha (horse-sacrifice), the go-medJia (cow- 


See The Bribed ATauyaha Upam^ad, 14 4 
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sacrifice) and the purusa^medha (human-sacrifice) ■were adopted after¬ 
wards in some evil moment of time This is evident from the general 
nature of the personifications made, especially from that of Agni which 
represents tapas (asceticism), the direct antithesis of the principle under¬ 
lying human or animal sacrifice Such of the Vedic texts as, “ Childless 
be the devouring ones,”* and those which contain strong impiecations 
against rakshasas and flesh-eaterst also furnish strong evidence m 
'snppoit of this view The tremendous endeavours Hindus have 
themselves made subsequently to put a symbolical interpretation on 
the sacrificial text only go to show how bitterly the Hindu heart 
w'as opposed to animal-sacrifice How these sacrificial texts came 
to be incorporated in the Vedas, is involved in obscurity, the only thing 
certain about them being that they were opposed to the true spirit of 
Hinduism, and, therefore, must have been added later on, under some 
evil infiuence, since it is not liltely that a purity-loving religion would 
indulge in this kind of cruel and misleading symbolism 

This finishes our survey of Hinduism which entitles us to hold that 
precision of thought and language has never been a distinguishing 
feature of that creed at any stage of its activities This amounts to 
saying that Hinduism has never been free from the nebulosity and 
confusion of thought which are the distinguishing marks of mystic 
poetry, and that its foundation consists solely in a collection of emble¬ 
matical hymns, addressed to personified powers and forces, hence, 
imaginary deities, springing up in the mystery-loving fancy of the 
poet-sages of the past 

When we turn to Jainism we find a very different state of affairs 
It IS a purely scientific system of religion and insists on a thorough under¬ 
standing of the problem of life, or soul Far from having received 
periodic additions, it has descended to us in its original form, and although 
a few schisms have taken place in its constitution during the last l.SOO 
years or so, nothing of importance has been added to or subtracted from 
its teaching 


* The Eig Veda, 1 Q1 6 
t See 'WiBans’ Hindu Mythology, p S7 
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It IS necessary to refer briefly to the teaching of Jainism to under¬ 
stand the marvellous perfection of thought exhibited by it. It points 
out that the attainment of the supreme bliss, the condition of Godhood. is 
the real ideal of the soul, though it is not always conscious thereof 
The realisation of the supreme status, it is further pointed out, is possible 
with one’s own exertion, never by the favour or grace of another The 
reason for this is that the supreme status of the Siddhrlfman (Gk>d) is the 
essential nature of the soul, which, in the condition of impurity, or imper¬ 
fection, IS not manifested by it owing to the bondage of different kinds 
of Jrarmas These kai mas are forces of different soi ts which arise from 
the union of soul with mattei, and which can only be destroyed by 
self-exertion So long as a soul remains ignoiant of its own true nature, 
it cannot exert itself to reabse its natural perfection and joy. Hence, 
knowledge of the nature of spirit and other substances and of the forces 
which cripple the natural powers of the soul, is essential to the attainment 
of final emancipation from the bondage of Icat mas > 

It is the accurate, or right knowledge, springing from true discern¬ 
ment, of the seven principles called tattvas which is absolutely essential 
to the attainment of the goal of spiritual evolution This must be 
accompanied by right conduct, that is, exertion in the right direction for 
the destruction of Jca} mic bonds and the obtainment of release from the 
cycle of transmigration, i e , repeated births and deaths 

Such, briefly, is the teaching of Jainism, and it is obvious that the 
whole thing is a chain of links based on the Law of Cause and Effect, 
in other words, a perfectly scientific school of philosophy; and the 
one most remarkable feature of the system is that it is not possible 
to remove, or alter, a single link from it without destroying the 
whole chain at once It follows from this that Jainism is not a 
religion which may be said to stand in need of periodic additions 
and improvements, or to advance with times, for only that can be en¬ 
riched by experience which is not perfect at its inception 

To revert to early Hinduism of the Vedtc period; we find nothing 
approaching the systematic perfection of Jainism either in the Rig or 
the remaining three Yedas whose authors merely content themselves by 
singing the praises of mythical gods—j4,p?ii, Jrtdia and the like Even 
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the doctrine of transmigration -which is an essential part of religion, in 
the tine sense of the -word, has to be spelt ont laboriously from the 
mythological contents of the Vedas, and, as European scholars have 
pointed out, is only directly hinted at in one place, -which describes the 
soul as ‘ departing to the -waters and the plants ” 

We have thus no alternative left but to hold that early Hinduism, 
if taken in its exoteric sense, clifPeis from the creed of the Tn thamluaas 
as much as any two dissimilar and disconnected things can difler from 
one another 

As said m the introduction to the Jama Law, the Jains cannot he 
Hindu dissenters Whenever there is a division in a religious community 
the bulk of the creed remains the same The differences aiise only in 
respect of a few matters Here if we regard Hinduism as non-allegorical 
and then compare it with Jainism, the differences are very great, then 
agieement is only in respect of a few particulars, excepting those matters 
which concern the ordinary mode of living (civilization) Even the cere¬ 
monies which appear to be similar are, in reality, different in respect 
of their purport, if carefully studied The Jamas regard the'woild.is 
eternal, the Hindus hold it to have been made by a creator In Jainism 
worship IS not offered to an eternal and eternally pure god , but to those 
Great Ones who have realized then high ideal and attained to Godhood 
themselves , in Hinduism worship is peiformed of one Lord who is the 
cieatorand ruler of the world The significance of -worship in Hinduism 
IS also not the same as that in Jainism In Jainism it is a kind of idealatry 
that IS practised, there is no offering of food and the like , nor is a prayei 
made to the deity for boons In Hinduism the attainment of the object is 
by the will of certain divine beings who are to be propitiated In respect 
of their scriptures, too, there are great differences between Hinduism 
and Jainism Not one of the Books of the Hindus is accepted by the 
J'ainas, nor do the Hindus accepc a single i^Sstra of the latter The con¬ 
tents, too, of the Scriptures of the two religions differ Not one part of 
the four Vedas and the 18 Pnranas recognised in Hinduism is included in 
the Jama Scriptures Nor is any part of the Sacred Books of the Jamas 
included cleaily or expressly m the Hindu Books The matters in res¬ 
pect of which there seems to be an agreement bet-u een the Jamas and the 
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Hindus are merely social, their significance wherever they have a religious 
hearing is divergent. Ordinary agreement in respect of social matters is 
to he expected among communities that have been living together for 
long time, especially when intermarriages take 'place between them, 
as amongst the Jamas and the Hindus There are several soc.al customs 
which are common to the Jamas the Hindus and the Muhammadans, 
hut they have no special significance with reference to leligion Many 
customs are adopted, especially in imitation of kings and potentates, in 
one community from another. In times of calamity changes are some¬ 
times effected in the religions practices to preserve religion and life 
In the past the Hindus committed many acts of oppression against the 
Jamas Jama saints and householders were ill-treated and some of them 
were even put to death. Under these circumstances the Jainas took the 
shelter of Brahmanical greed and began to employ the Brahmanas for 
the performance of then social ceremonies, so as to preserve themselves 
in that way The piactice has continued and even today Brahmanas are 
employed by them to assist in the perfoimance of mairiage and other 
oetemonies at various stages But religious matters are quite different; 
they are not touched There are great differences between the Hindus 
ond the Jamas m the department of law also which have been described 
an “ The “Jaina Law.” 

It is thus impossible to regard the Vedas as the mother of the Jaina 
•canon Indeed, the truth would seem to lie the other way, for if we 
once disabuse our minds of the idea of revelation being the source of 
the Vedas, and can manage to understand the true teaching underlying 
ats emblematic hymns, we can easily perceive the giowth of Hindu 
mysticism from a scientific source outside its own domain 

It has already been observed that neither the conception of the great 
■ideal of Hirvana, that is, perfection and bliss, nor the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration of souls, with the underlying principle of A-n? ma, is to be found in 
the scripture of early Hinduism if taken in its popular sense, and it may 
-also be stated that even when these doctrines are disentangled from the / 
•mythical skein of the Vedtc lore, they lack the scientific basis winch they 
enjoy in Jainism In this respect, early Hinduism resembles Buddhism 
-which also acknowledges the truth of the doctrine of transmigration and 
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the principle of A:a/»ia, but does not explain the nature of bondage or 
transmigration in the scientific wa 7 they are dealt with in the Jama 
Siddhanta The inference these facts give rise to is plain, and, plainly 
put, amounts to this that the doctiines of kat ma, transmigration and 
final release were never discovered by Hindu or Buddhist philosophers, 
nor were they ever revealed to them by an Omniscient or all-knowing 
Teacher (God) 

To appieciate the meiit of the argument, it is necessary to remember 
that the doctrine of kai met is a highly rational and scientific treatment 
of the subject ot spiritual unfoldment, and that it is based on the principle 
and causes of interaction between soul and matter, the absence of either of 
which will be absolutely fatal to its validity, since a non-existent being 
cannot possibly he bound, and since thei e can be no binding with im¬ 
aginary non-existent chains Buddhism denies the existence of the soul, 
and does not hold the kai mic bondage to be material in its nature, while 
early Hinduism has little or nothing to say on the science of spiritual 
evolution These facts speak for themselves, and negative the idea of 
the Jamas having borrowed their elaborate system from either of them 
Nor IS it possible to hold that the Jamas perfected the system of Hindus 
or any othei creed I'he following from the Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics (Vol VII p 472) contains a sufficient refutation of all such 
notions — 

“ A question must now be answered which will present itself to every critical 
reader, viz , Is the Karma theory as explained above an original and integral part 
of the Jama system? It seems so abstruse and highly artificial that one would readily 
believe it a later developed metaphysical doctrme which was grafted on an originally 
rehgious system based on animistic notions and intent on sparing all living beings 
But such a hypothesis would be in conflict with the fact that this harma theory, 
if not m all details, certainly in the mam outlmes, is acknowledged m the oldest 
parts of the canon and presupposed by many expressions and technical terms occurring 
m them Nor can we assume that in this regard the canonical books represent a later 
dogmatic development for the following reason the terms Asrava, samvara, nirjarA, 
etc , can be understood only on the supposition that larnia is a kind of subtle matter 
flowing or pouring into the soul (asrava), that this influx can be stopped or its inlets 
covered (samvara), and that the karma matter received into the soul is consumed or 
digested, as it were, by it (nirjarfi) The Jams understand these terms in their 
literal meanmg, and use them in explaining the way of salvation (the samvara of the 
Asravas and'the ntrjarA lead to moksha) Now these terms are as old as Jainism For 
the Buddhists have boirowed Jrom it the most significant term Asrava, they use 
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it in \C7} nnicb the «ntne wnw as the Jam*-, hut rot in it" litem] nwaninj;, ?.ree 
they no* rogan] the farina ns euhtle matter, ard deny the cxistcrce of n s>-.q 1 
into vvlncli the lormn could Ime an ' laflnx * Instead of eamrara tJ oy saj d«o••aU^«ys 
{irravoltavo), * destruction of the d^rcras,' and idcntifv it nith vagar (trerga * {lath ) 
It IS obvious that with them dtrorn Ins lost it* liuml riv'stiin;;, ard list, thcrttfe"e, 
•they must have Iwrrowcd tins term from a •■ect whe*e it Ind retained its cngmal 
sipiificanec or, in other words from the Jains Tin Buddhists also use tie tern 
ramcara e o , mlatamrara^ restraint under il.e rtioml hw * and the panic pie *cirr«’e, 

' controlled,’ words which are not iis->d m this sense hi h-nhinsnical wr.tcrs, ard 
therefore arc most probably adopted fron Janisri, where in their literal sense thev 
adequatelv express the idea that they denote Thus the «arie arpine^t serves to 
piove at the same time that the Jertretheety of the Tain* is an or pnal and in*epa! 
part of their sv'tem, and that Jaini«*n is eonsiderahh nlde- than the rrinn cl 
Baddliism ’ 


When xso turn to Hinduism to enquire if the/ai ««7-theory be the 
result of the researches of the Hindu rifit, vro find only a vnene and 
incomplete conception of it in the e-irly scnptnre of Htndnistn The 
■conclusion here al'o is the same namely, the Ararma-thcory has been adopt¬ 
ed by the Hindus from some other creed for if it 'were the product of the 
labour of Hindu n^i*, it would liaxo retained_that scientific aspect in 
the hands of Its authors which it nndonbtetlly vNcars in Jamism. Wliat 
is the nature ofbondage, emancipation and mnatter, is a subject 
on which the Hindus seem to entertain the most conflicting and unscien¬ 
tific notions , indeed, the terms astoivr. satm am, and mrjnro are some 
of those which are almost wholly nnhnown to the Brithmamcal creed, 
in spite of the elaborate intellectualism of the Qiatitfarf-wnters who tried 
to put their ancestral faith on a sound metaphysical b isis. The conclu¬ 
sion we are entitled to draw, then, is that Hinduism has itself borrowed 
that from some other source which is now regarded by some as its own 
discovery. 

The next question is, from whom could the Hindus have borrowed 
their »j«-theory ’ Not from the Buddhists, because Buddhism came 
into existence subsequently ; nor from any other creed than Jainism which 
undoubtedly is the oldest of all other religions which preach the doctrine 
of transmigration, and the only one which explains it in the scientific way ( 

This practically disposes of the wrong notion that Jainism is a 
daughter of Hinduism hut as the on^n of the Tedas is -likely to throw 
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Coiisideiable ligbt on the point, we shall now endeavonr to trace out 
their souice fioni the point of view of rational thought 

Modern leseaich conceives the Vedas as a collection of the out¬ 
pourings of the human mind in its infancy when mankind feaied the 
elements, and weie ready to fall on then knees to propitiate all kinds 
of physical foices, peisonified as gods and goddesses The state of 
civilization attained by the Hindus, as is evident from the intrinsic 
evidence furnished by the Vedas themselves, however, sufficiently 
dispioves this notion For the authors of the sacred hymns were not 
pnmitive men or savages, in any sense of the term, and cannot be said 
to have fallen down before fire (Agni) and other forces of nature in 
wondei and awe Accoiding to one European writei — 

“ The country occupied by the Aryans 1788 peopled by vanons tribes, and divided 
into numerous principalities Many names of kings occur in the Vedas Mention 

IS made of piirpati, lords of cities, and gramam, heads of villages Beferences 

ai’i' made to well dressed females and to well made garments From these passages 
and others relatmg to jewels, it may be gathered that considerable attention was 
already paid to personal decoration The materials of clothing were probably cotton 
and wool The form of the garments was much about the same as among the modem 
Hindus A turban is mentioned Beferences to needle and sewmg suggest that made 
dresses were not unknown Iron cities and fortifications are mentioned 

Intoxicating liquors are mentioned in the hvmns Nearly a whole mandate of the Big 
Veda IS devoted to the praise of Soma Jnice Wme or spunt, sura, was also m use 

" The chief occupations of the Aryans were fighting and cultivatmg the soil 
Those who fought gradually acquired mfluence and rank, and their leaders appear as 
Bajas Those who did not share in the fightmg were called Vts, Vatsyas, or 
householders ” 


Desciibing tbe state of tbe Hindu society of tbe Vedic period. Dr 
Wilson observes — 

“ That the Aryans were not merely a nomadic people is very evident As well 
as their enemies they had their villages and towns as well cattle pens, and many 
of the appliances, conveniences, luxuries and vices found in congregated masses of human 
famih Thev knew the processes of spmning and weaving, on which they were 
doubtless principally dependent for their clothing They were not strangers to the use 
of iron and to the crafts of the blacksmith, copper smith, carpenter and other artisans 
Thci used hatchets in felling the trees of then forests and they had planes for 
polishing the wood of their carts They fabnoated coats of mail, clnbs, bows, arrows, 
'jaielins, swords or cleavers, and discs to carry on then warfare, to which thev were 
sometimes called by the sound of the conch shell They made cups, pitchers, and 
long and Short ladles, for use, in then domestic economy and the worship of the gods 
They employed professional barbers to cut off then hair They knew how to turn 
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tlie precious metals and stones to account, for they had their golden earrmgs, golden 
bowls, and jewel necklaces They had chariots of war from which they fought, and 
ordinary conveyances drawn by horses and bullocks, they had rider hearing steeds 
and grooms to attend them They had eunuchs in their community They 

constructed skiffs, boats, rafts and ships, they engaged m traffic and merchandise m 
parts somewhat remote from their usual dwellings Occasional mention is made m 
their hymns of the ocean which they had probably reached by following the course of 
the Indus Parties among them covetous of gfain are represented as croudmg the 
ocean in vessels on a voyage A naval expedition to a foreign country is alluded to 
as frustrated by a shipwreck ” 

Amongst amusements, tlie Aryans weie familiar "witli singing, 
dancing and acting Drums are mentioned in the Vedas, and in the 
Athaiva Veda one hymn is especially addressed to a drum 

Such were the Aryans ol the period during which the Vedas were 
composed We can call them savages only if we shut oui eyes to then 
acliievements of which a sufiSiciently long list is given in the two 
preceding quotations What, then, is the explanation of the almost 
childish worship of Agni, Indra and the like to whom the hymns of 
the Rig Veda are addressed® It seems inconsistent with good reason 
to hold that men of such brilliant attainments as the Hindus have been 
shown to be, from the intrinsic evidence furnished by the Vedas them¬ 
selves, could be so backward in lespect of reason as to be struck with 
wonder and awe at the sight of file (Agni), and to compose a series of 
hymns to propitiate a force which they could themselves produce with 
the greatest ease The fact is that the Vedic gods are not the 
personifications of the physical forces of nature, but of the spiritual 
powers of the soul As the singing of the praises of the soul is the 
direct means of ‘ waking ’ it up from the lethargy of karrrno somnolence^ 
the poet-mis of the Rig Veda addressed a number of hymns to the 
most important ones of the spiritual faculties, so that they should come 
into manifestation in the consciousness of him who chants them with 
intelligence and understanding of their purport Tliey also personified 
many of the minoi functions of life—perception, etc ,—as will be shown 
later on All tliiS) however, presupposes a profound knowledge of 
certain spiritual truths on the part of the rist?, and is fullv in keeping 
with the highly advanced civilisation of the Aryans of the VediCj 
period 

But while a presupposition of the knowledge of spiritual truths 
is a condition precedent in the composers of the hymns of the Rig Veda, 
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the existence of such kno'wledg'e, in a clear scientific way, is also an 
unavoidable necessity But where shall we look for this knowledge 
of tiuth if not in iTainisni, which is the only othei ancient religion in 
India ^ It follows from this that the Jaina system is really the basis 
of thesaeied poetiy of the Eig Veda, whose authors personified different 
functions of life as well as ceitain latent spiritual forces of the soul 
as gods and goddesses / 

The force of the observation that the supei structure of Vedic 
mythology is based on a foundation of fragmentary truth taken from 
the Jama Siddhanta, will be evident to any one who will seriously 
reflect on the origin of the doctrine of transmigiation and its underlying 
piinciple of Xarma That this doctiine was known to the author or 
authois of the Vedas is apparent from the passage in the Rig Veda 
which speaks of the soul as ‘ depai*ting to the waters or the plants ’ (see 
* Indian Myth and Legend ’ by Donald A Mackenzie, p 116), as well 
as fiom the general tenor of the philosophy underlying the Vedic 
mythology 

If it be conceded in agreement with Yaska, a commentatoi of 
the Vedas, that theie are three important deities in the Vedas, Agni 
whose place is on the earth, Vayu oi Indra whose place is in the air, 
and Surya whose place is in the sky, it becomes easy to peiceive that 
these deities leceive severally many appellations in consequence of 
the diveisity of their functions (see ‘ The Hindu Mythology ’ by W J 
Wilkins, p 9 ) We have explained the natuie of Indra to a certain 
extent already, and shall also describe it here later on, but Surya is 
the symbol of omniscience (levala jnana), and Agni of the ‘ fire ’ of 
asceticism Thus, the three principal deities of the Vedic rms aie 
symbolical of the three different aspects of spint, Surva representing 
it in its natural effulgence, Indra depicting it as the lord and en 3 oyer 
of matter, and Agm standing'for its sm-destrovmg characteristics to 
be developed under the influence of asceticism The three legs of Agni 
indicate the threefold nature of tapas (asceticism), relating to the mind, 
speech and the body, while his seven arms indicate the seven occult 
forces conceived to be lying doimant in the seven chakras (plexuses) of 
the bodv The lam, the favourite mount of the god, is a symbol of 
lower peisonality (see ante chapter VIII) which is to be sacrificed for 
the gloiification of the higher Self The ' pieces of wood ’ which give 
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tirth to Agni represent tlie physical body and the material organ 
of mind winch aie both consumed before the final emancipation 
As the pure divine qualities of the soul are brought into manifestation 
thi-ough the fii'e of tapa^, Agni is described as the priest of gods who 
appear at his invocation Finally, Agni (tapns) is al«o to take the soul 
to the region of the ancestois (Xirvanal wheie it shall dwell for ever 
in the enjoyment of peace and wisdom and happiness 

Such is the nature of Agni, the youthful pnest of the god«. He 
is not a being but an impersonation, and the impersonation is not of 
the physical fire, as the European translators of the Vedas have 
imagined it to be, but of the Zarma-consuming fire of the soul itself, 
as manifested in the practicing of fapas This one impersonation is 
sufBcient to show that the brain which conceived it must have been 
familial with the doctrine of transmigration and the theory of Karma- 
and the fact that the doctrine is preached in allegorical garb indicates 
that the author of the mvstic impersonation did not realize the unfor¬ 
tunate effect of imparting religious instruction in emblematic form He 
could not, then, have been tiailv illumined himself, and must therefore, 
have borrowed the teaching from some othei source which outside 
Jainism, is not to be found elsewheie in the world 

It may also be pointed out here that Hinduism itself has alwavs 
admitted and never disputed the great antiquitv of Tainism and of its 
founder. Bhagwan Eisabha Dev? whom the Hindus regard as an 
incarnation of Tisnii He is mentioned in the Taraha and Agni 
Pura7ws which place his historicitv beyond question, giving the name 
of his mother—^Mamdevi—and of his son Bharata, after whom India 
came to be celled Bharataversha in the past. The Bhagavata Parana 
likewise makes a mention of the holy Tirthanikara and acknowledges 
him as the founder of Jainism 

Accoiding to the last named Parana Bisabha Deva was the ninth 
aiattlra (incarnation) of.Visnu, and preceded the Tamana or Dwarf, 
Hama Knsna and Buddha who are also regarded as avaturas Xow 
since,the Vwmonc aiatara, the fifteenth in the orde’ of enumeration, 
IS expressly referred to in the Big Veda, it follows that it must have 
priority in point of time to the composition of the hymn that refers to 
it; and inasmuch as Bhagwan Bisabha Deva even preceded the 
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Vamana aiatdra, he must ha^e flourished still eailier * Thus, there 
can be no doubt but that the composition of the Vedas took place a 
considerable time after the establishment of Jainism in the piesent 
cycle of time 

It IS also inteiesting- to note that the name Eiscbha in Hinduism 
has been heated as a symbol of Dhai-ma, and the same is the case 
■with the bull which is the distinguishing' maik of the Holy Tir- 
Ihnnikaia, and engraved on His consecrated statues Mi K H Iyer 
savs as to this in his Peimanent HistoiT of Bhaiata Varsha, vol i. 
p 213 — 

** The name Sishabh constantly mentioned as referring to the father of Bharata, 
signifies Dhanna usually described as a bull in the Puranas ” 

This is quite sufiicient to show that in pei sonifying Dharma for 
the requiiement of then mythological teachings, the minds of the 
composeis of these ingenious symbols natuially went back to Bisabha 
De^a, as the first TirtJiamlara and founder of Dharma (religion) 
Under the circumstances it is not suipiising that the bull which is 
the maik of the Holy Tirthamlara, should also be associated with 
Dharma in the symbolical language of Hindu mythology 

The Hindus naturally claim divine authorship for their Vedas, 
but the nature of the hymns shows that the claim is unfounded 
Eevelation, in its tiue sense, Ineans either (a) the discovery of truth 
bj one’s oun soul by means of diiect peiception, called Levala jndna 
(omniscience), or (6) the statement of pure truth by an omniscient 
Teachei {Tirfhamlara) prior to His leaving the world to enter nvnana 
The Vedas are said to belong to the latter type, since they are described 
as hviii % 0 , that which is lieard It is, therefore, necessary to 
asceitain the nature of the propounding source of true ^ruU or scripture 


* The fact that the Vedio text is coudied m mythological language does not 
impair the accuracy of this inference, smeo the Vedio mythology, like that of the epics 
and puranas, has, m many mstances, draira the ra'W material of its persomficahons, 
metaphors and allegories from well knoivn facts and events of history The Jama 
^ puranas proie the historicity of both Srt Bi^abha Deva Bhagwan and Vigpu fisf, 
who came to be known as the Vamana Auatara, because of his relievmg, on one 
occasion, the suffering of certain ascetic saints, by contracting his body to a dwarfish size 
and then expandmg it to mcredible dimensions, with the aid of an occult power acquired 
by the performance of austere asceticism 
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Th.e mam thing" to be boiue m mind in this connection is that speech— 
■whatever be its form and ■whethei it be voluntary or not—^is a kind of 
mateiial movement, and aiises by the agi'tation of material ' bodies ’ 
The distuibance is then communicated to the mattei of the atmosphere 
■which carries it to the ear of the hearer The impulses of the laind, 
which are lesponsible for the production of voluntary speech, 
consist in subtle movements, which, originating in a matter-ridden 
■will, aie communicated, through the nervous mechanisms, to the organs 
of speech in the throat But a puie spiiit is not connected through 
nervous mechanisms ■with a body or with the matenal oigans of speech 
Hence, wheie there is no taint of mattei left in the soul, speech 
necessarily becomes impossible for it It follo-ws from tins that a 
bodiless soul, or, in general terms, pure spirit, is incapable of communi¬ 
cating ■with men by means of speech Further, since perfect fi*eedom 
from the bondage of matter is possible only by Self-contemplation in 
the highest degree, no pure spirit can possibly be interested in the 
affairs of others It is, therefore, certain ■Uiat there can be no 
revelation by a pure Spirit, such as a revealing god is conceived to be, 
to men 

It is also worth noting that there can be no true revelation except 
m plain terms, since the Ttrthamkara is devoid of motives for conceal¬ 
ment of truth, and cannot, therefoie, be credited with a desire to use 
language which is liable to misinterpretation, hence likelv to mislead 
Theie can be no revelation through high or special priests or mystic 
poets and saints On this point it is only 8u£Q.cient to read the 
sciTptures of the diffeient creeds now prevailing in the world to be 
convinced of the fact that the message, oi command, whose authorship 
is aseiibed to God is at times contradicted by anothei such message, 
or command, in the same book, and, generally, by some passage in 
the senpture of another creed The secret of this kind of inspiration— 
it is really nothing but being possessed by an idea—^lies in the fact 
that the pnest, or the inspired seer, as the case may be, trains himself, 
by a long course of fasting, sacrificial worship, and the like, to enter 
into a sort of abnormal state in which the powera of his soul are 
manifested in a more or less marked degree These are generally 
mistaken by men for a manifestation of divine favour, and all kinds 
of absurd and fanciful notions are founded upon them The fact, 
however, is that the suspension of the functioning of the discnmmative 
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Smular sights can be witnessed by anj* one at the tombs of 
certain dead * saints ’ in India, and eren an ordinaiy si/una (medinm) 
can manage to * disli np ’ something in this line without much trouble. 
As stated above, this is not an instance of revelation, but of * possession ' 
by an idea 

The true characteristics of revelation are mentioned m the Ratna 
Karando Srdjaldchdra, and niav be brieflv described as follows:— 

(il It should proceed from an omniscient Tirthamlarai 

fii) it should bo absolutelv irrefutable. ? c.. incapable of being 
disproved by logic* 

tiii) it should be in agreement with perception (or observation), 
inference and reliable testimonv. 

(iv) It should be helpful to all jixas. that is, it should not directly 
or indirectlv become a source of suftenng and pain to any one—^not 
even the animals. 

(v) it should describe things they crisf in nature and 

(vi) it should be competent to destrov doubt and uncertainty in 
lespect of spiritual matters 

Bearing the above characteristics of a true scripture in mind, it 
can be seen at a glance that the claim of the Tedas to a Divine 
authoiship, through the medium of revelation, cannot be entertained 
by a rational mind Unpalatable as this statement may seem at first 
sight, there is nevertheless no escape from it; for the Hindus have 
themselves * outgrown ' their Tedas in many respects. For instance, 
they no longei worship Indra. ilitra Taruna and most of the 
remaining Tedic deities nowadays What else can this change indicate, 
if not that the true character of the Tedic gods was discovered to 
consist in pure personifications, and their worship consequently, suffered 
in public estimation? 

The same conclusion is to be reached from the fact that modern 
Hinduism considers the sacrifices of animals and men enjoined in the 
Tedas as and degrading. Indeed, so far as sacrificial ritual ^ 

IS concerned later Writers have endeavoured to interpret the text 
relating to sacrifices in an esoteric sense, but it is obvious from the 
ancient traditions and customs that have survived to the present day 
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for while it meant snffenng and pain to those innocent heings whose 
eacrifices were thenceforth to he offered to gods, it destined the sacnficer 
himself and all those concerned in the taking of life, under the pretext 

dispute between one NSrada and his copnpil, Parbat, as to the true meaning of the 
word aja which denoted an object used for the uorship of Gods The word now 
means both grams of rice more than three jears old, which cannot take root, as 
well as a he goat Parbat, who had probably acquired a taste for flesh, maintained 
that the word meant only a He goat, while Karada defended the old significance 
Parbat was defeated by the force of public opinion, the sanctity of long established 
custom and the argument of his adversary, but he appealed to the raja, who also 
happened to be a pupil of his father To win o\er the roja to the side of Parbat, 
the latter s mother secretly visited him at the palace, demanded the unpaid guru 
■dahslitna (teacher’s remuneration or fee), due to her husband, and begged him to allow 
her to name the boon Vasu agreed, little thinking what would be asked of him, and 
gave his word The mother of Parbat demanded that he should dfecide the issue in 
favour of her son, and would not permit him to break his word The nevt day the matter 
was referred to Vasu, who gave his opinion in favour of Parbat Thereupon Vasu 
was ■destroyed, and Parbat was turned out of the kingdom in disgrace, but he resolved 
to preach and spread his doctrine to the best of his ability While he was still meditating 
as to the course ho should follow, he was met by a demon from Patala who approached 
him lu his guise of a Brahman saint This demon, who mtroduced himself to Parbat 
as Sandiliya fift, was, m his previous birth, a prince known by the name of Madhu 
pingala, who had been tricked mto surrendering liis would be hride by an unscrupulous 
rival It so happened that hladhupingala had the best chance of being selected ^at 
the svayamvara of a certain princess, Sulsa, havmg been pijvately accepted by her 
mother His rival, Sagar, came to know of the secret arrangement, and, blmded bv 
his passion for Sulsa, consulted his mantn (mmister) as to what should be done to 
win the princess This wTetch composed a spurious work on pliysiognomv, and secretl} 
buried it under the svayamvara pavilion, and when the invited princes had taken 
their seats in the assembly, he pretended to divine the existence of an old and authentic 
(astra (scripture) underground To cut a long story short, the forged manuscript was 
dug out and the men was requested to read it in the assembly 

He began its perusal, and soon came to the description of eyes for which Madhu- 
pingala was particularly noted It was wnth great relish and zest that this enemy of 
Madhupingala emphasized every passage of the forgery which condemned the tvpo of 
Madliupingala’s eyes, describing them as unlucky and their possessor, as ill starred, 
unfortunate and the cause of bad luck to his friends and familv Poor Madhupingala 
broke into tears, and left the assembly Crushed, humiliated and defeated in this vile 
manner, he tore off his garments, and gave up the world to lead the life of a 
mendicant Just then Sulsa entered the pavnlion, and accepted Sagar as her husband^/ 

A short time after this, Madhupmgala heard from a physiognomist that he had 
been tricked and taken in and deprived of the bride of his choice by unscrupulous 
means, and died m a paroxysm of rage which followed the discovery He was reborn 
ns a fiend m a region of the Patala, recollected the fraud practised upon him in his 
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of n'lijrion, to ‘•ufleiingr and pain heieaftei, and ultimately also biouglit 
di-ciodil on the ^.nllctlt^ of the oiiginal and genuine Veda itself 


I i''t hfo on tirtli, nnd \ovcd to be ro\cngcd upon its perpetrators He set out imme- 
dtOiU for the world of men, nnd encountered Perbnt just after be had been turned 
c>«t of the cit\ of tisu nnd nt the time when ho was meditating on the best course 
to piir'iiie to jKJjuilanse his interpretation of the word aja Finding Farbat a useful 

mil read% tool for wrcaling Inn drendh nengcance on his hated roal, he promptly offered 

to i-nint him in hm vile misnioa According to this unholy compact between man and fiend, 
I’ann, was to proceed to Sagnr’s city where MahuLnla—this was the real name of 
till diiiio’—was to spread all kinds of plague nnd pestilence which would he removed 
nt I’arbnf « intercession, so that ho might acquire respect m the eyes of the people 

whom he intended to connert to his mows The demon kept his word, and Parbat 

feu d tbc whole population btiffcring from malignant diseases, which he began to 
treat pucicssfiilh with his incantations But for every disease that was cured two 
ri'hcrs appeared in the fated kingdom, till people began to believe that they had menrred 
llu wrath of gods, nnd sought the adaico of Parbat, whom they had now begun to look 
upoa ns tliLir chief benefactor Some time passed away m this manner, and at last? 
It was thought that the moment favourable for the introduction of the new system of 
sacrifuml ntc had arrived At first there was considerable opposition to the idea 
of animal sacrifice, but long and intolerable suffering, great respect bordering on 
voiierstion for Parbat, mid, the most important of all, faith in his miraculous power, 
biiill rs it V as, on an actual demonstration of the practical utility of his system, 
iticlmcd less stoat hearts to carry out his suggestion Meat was first of all given 
ns a reiucdv for certain diseases, nnd it never failed m the promised effect What 
I’arbnt had failed in establishing by argument, he succeeded m proving by this method 
of practical demonstration with the the help of bis demon accomplice GraduaUy and 
Ftcsdilv the miinbor of converts to his views inoreBsed, till at last an ajamedha was 
celebrated, on Psrbat’s assurance that the victim suffered no pains and went direct 
up to lieaven Here also MaliukSla’s powers were relied upon, and they did not 
fail him either, for just as the victim wnthed and groaned under the ' sacred ’ knife, 
ilnhSknla created, by his power of Maya, a vmana (a kmd of aerial chariot) carrying 
a he goat, ‘ hnppv nnd smiling,’ heavenward Nothing more was needed to convince 
the demoralised inhabitants of Sngar’s kingdom, the aja-medha was followed by a 
oomedha (cow sacrifice), that by an aswamedha (horse saorifice), and finally purusa 
viedha (human .acrificc) was also celebrated with great eclat, each one immediately 
bearin'’ the fruit ascribed to it In each case the animal or man slaughtered was also 
shown" to be ascending to heaven As time wore on, people got over their early 
’ prejudice against Bncnficing living beings and eating their flesh, till, finally, sacrifice 
cmie to bo regarded as the shortest cut to heaven for the victim A statement to this 
effect was nctunllj incorporated in the text of the sacrificial works composed at the 
time, and so great was the faith people acquired in these rites that many persons 
came’ willingly forward to offer themselves as victims, believing that they would reach 
heaven at once by so doing Finally, Sulsa and her deceitful lover, Sagar, also offered, 
themselves as sacrificial offering to propitiate the gods, and were cut up on the altar I 
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But tlie more ttoughtful of men soon began to perceive that the 
efficacy of sacrifice was more imaginary than leal, and felt convinced 
that the shedding of blood could never be the means of one’'^ own or 
the victim’s salvation The custom had, however, taken deep root, 
and could not be eiadicated in a day. It was only aftei the lapse of a 
long long time that the wave of reaction against this cruel practice 
acquired sufficient force to render an alteration of the sacrificial test 


The demon’s vo\r was thns fulfilled, he had the full ‘ pound' of his vengeance, 
and departed to the nether regions His departure considerably affected the artificial 
efiicac? of sacrifice, but as it also earned away the source of plagues and pestilence, 
it was not immediately noticed The mobility to demonstrate the statement of the 
newlv compiled ‘ sacred ’ text, which laid down that the victims of sacrifice went 
dnreot up to heaven, was explained by the suggestion of some error m pronunciation 
or proper recitation of the holy uianfras that used to be chanted at the time, or in 
some other similar way In the meantime, elaborate directions had been prepared for the 
ofiiciatmg priests, end a whole code of ceremonial ntual had been arranged m which 
minute details were carefully studied Probably some of the older hymns (of the 
Eigveda period) had also been altered to suit the requirements of the uew order of 
things established by Parbat and his underlmgs From Sagar’s provmce the new 
doctrine spread far and wide, and, even after the departure of the demon to his 
own place, the XHJwers of the priests acquired by the practising of animal magnetism, 
yoga and the like, in which departments of knowledge they seem to have been well 
instructed, sufficed to attract fresh converts to Parbat's unholy cause 

Tlie above narration receives direct confirmation and support from an account 
given m 33Sth section of the Santi Parva of the Mahabbarat itself, accordmg to which 
Tasn was a great raja and had an aerial car given to him bv India He was called 
upon to arbitrate between certain devas and psis as to the meaumg of the word aja The 
former were contending that the word onlv meant a he goat, but the nsis did not 
admit their claim They urged 

** The Vedic Sruti declares that m sacrifices the offenngs should consist of 
(vegetable) seeds Seeds are called ofos It behoveth you not to slav goats Ye deities, 
that cannot be the religion of good and righteous people in which the slaughter of 

animals is laid down This, again, is the Info age How can animals be slaughtered 

in this epoch of righteousness’ " 

Yasu was then appointed the sole arbitrator between them, and he decided the 
pomt against the nsis, who thereupon cursed him, so that he was engulfed by the 
earth In the 337th section of the same Parva it is also stated that Vasu was a 

righteous king who abstained from doing any mjuiy to anv creature, md that he 

had performed an ashtcamedha i/ajna (horse sacrifice), m which no animals were slam, 
all the requisites of the sacrifice consistmg of the productions of the wilderness 
This account is also to be found in the Hindi Vi&wako^a, Yol vii 493 
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n matter of necessity But this ■was no easy matter to accomplish, for 
once the sanctity attaching^ to scripture is deliberately denied in respect 
of a single verse, -the -whole foundation of a mystic creed, -whose binding 
force is inseparably associated with its supposed revelation, must 
necessarily become undermined The pruning of the Vedas was, 
therefore, out of the question, and the enlightened reformer had to 
resort to symbolism, the only other method of introducing reform 
without interfering with the sanction of authority revelation is invested 
with Accoidingly, a symbolical, hence, an esoteric, basis was sought 
for the interpretation of the Vedic text, and the features of distinction 
of the principal types of sacrificial beasts as well as the etymological 
significance of their names was made use of to construct a theoiy of 
hidden interpretation Thus it was that the ram, the he-goat and the 
bull, three of the most common beasts in the category of sacrificial 
animals, came to be recognised as emblems* of certain negative 
tendencies whose eradication is necessary for spiritual evolution and 
the attainment of molsha The device had the desired effect, for while 
it left the authority of the Veda, as a revealed scnpture, untouched, 
on the one hand, it put a stop to the harmful and inhuman system of 
sacrifice, and turned men's thoughts in the right direction in this 
respect, on the other 

But the seed of evil which had been sown proved to be endowed 
with gi eater vigour than could be mpped by the spiritualising of the 
sacnficial cult For the whole of the mystic world, which seems to 
have always taken its cue in the sacred lore, principally from the 
fountain-head of mysticism (see ‘ The Fountain-head of Religion ’ by 
Ganga Prasad, M A ) in Bharatavarsa (India)—^whate\er might have 
been its boundaries at the time—had imbibed the new doctrine of 
getting into heaven through the agency of sacrificial blood, and could 
not be peisuaded to discontinue a practice which almost directly 
sanctioned their favourite food, the animal flesh It is not always 
possible, at this remote period of time, to follow the waves of action 
and reaction set up by the changing attitude of Hindu thought in the 
outside world, but we are not altogether without a strong actual 
paiailel This is furnished by the teaching of Judaism which seems 


* See ante, chapter 'VIII 
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to have parsed through the same kinds of mental changes toward the 
sacrificial Cult as those of Hinduism The text (1 Sam xv 22)—• 

' Has the Lord as groat a (Iclight in burnt ofTcrings and sacrifices, as m obey 
mg the \oico of the Lord** Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hcarkco 
than the fat of rrms "— 

IS a strong condemnation of a practice in vogue The attempt to 
spiiitualise the text became elearlv marked when it was said* 

" I ml! take no bullock out of thy house, nor he goafs out of tbv folds If I 
were hungr\ I would not tell thee will I cat fho flesh of bulls, or drink the blood 
of goals** Offer unto God thanksgiMng, and psv thv sons nnto the roost high”— 
fPs 11 a—16^ 

.Teiemiah fuithei de\elops the idea and makes the Lord say — 

“ I spake not nnto your fathers, nor cointnsndcd tlicin concerning burnt 
offerings or sscrificcs but tins thing corotnanded I them, sasing, obey mv soice and 
walk so in all the wavs that I base commanded yon, that it may be well nnto vou ’ 

—Jeremiah mi 21—23 

Tliese passages furnish too close a resemblance to the vicissitudes 
of Hindu faitb to be a more comculence, and betray the band of the 
same agency wliom Heussen encountered in the Btibad-Aranyakam (The 
System of the Yedanta, p 8), engaged in spmtnalising the sncii- 
ficial cult The practice, hovevei, continues to this day The result 
IS that Hinduism now finds itself face to face with its own progeny, 
hi ought up and reaied in a foreign land, defying its authority, and 
also finds its own scripture furmshinsr its adversaries with arguments 
in support of the non heaitily abhoned qo*mcdha In recent years, 
Swami Hayamnda Sarasvati, a talented grammarian, and the founder 
of the Arya Samai, tried to tide ovei the difficulty by boldly denying 
that the Yedas had anything to do with animal sacrifice and by 
challenging, m a wholesale manner, their current tianslations bv 
European scholars, but an attempt of this kind is hardly likely to 
succeed in the face of facts which speak foi themselves Old established 
usa'i-e certninljf points to the followers of the Yedas having actua'lly 
followed the saciificial cult Even today theie aie high caste Hindus 
who peifoim animal saciifices, with Bralimanas officiating as pnests 
This state of things could never hare been openly toleiated in a purely^ 
vefetaiian creed, and points to a more general prevalence of the cult 
in the past Meat-eating, too, is not uncommon among the Hindus, 
including the Biahmanas , and it has its own tale to tell It is not 
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i'liat jt IS eaten in secret, but that those who take it are not supposed 
to be any tlie less Hindus for that leason, though msftiy do not take it 
bv choice This general lecognition of its suitability, as an article of 
food, could never have been possible in the past, in view of the rigid 
obseivance of the lules of good conduct and caste-exclusiveness by all 
classes of Hindus, unless flesh had come to be sanctioned by some high 
authoiitj’-, vhich cannot but be that of the sacrificial text We 
theiefore conclude that the Arya Samajist’s version is not the true 
reading of the Yedas * So fai as the English translations are concerned, 

* To determine the merit and ^vorth of their interpretation still further, we must 
examine the AryasamajistsJ rendermg of Agni and Indra which according to Mr Guru 
Datta, a follower of S Dayananda and the famous author of the Terminology 
of the Vedas, only imply heat or the science of trammg horses and a govemmg people, 
respectively Mr Guru Datta challenges the accuracy of the translations of the A^edas 
made bv modern Orientalists, Max MQUer and others, and contends that their error 
has arisen from their treatmg general terms as proper nouns European scholars, it 
will be seen, have followed in the footsteps of certam Hmdu commentators—^Tilabidhara, 
Sayana and others—but Mr Guru Datta adheres to the method laid donn by lasLa, 
the author of Nimkta, which consists in reading every word in the light of its derivative 
sense We have already sufiSciently criticised the European version, and shall, therefore, 
now proceed to determine the merit of Mr Guru Datta’s reading by comparing it with 
that of Prof Max Muller The passage selected by us for the purposes of a com 
parison is the one selected by Mr Guru Datta himself, and consists of the first three 
manUas of the 162nd suhta of the Big Veda hlir Gum Datta's version as well as 
that of Prof Max Miiller are both given in the Terminology of the Vedas, and 
read thus — 

ilfr Oura Datta Prof Mas MUUer 

1 “ We shall describe the power gene 1 '* May Mitra, Varana, Aiyamm, 

rating virtues of the energetic horses en- Ayu, Indra, the Lord of the Bibhus, and 

dowed with brilliant properties, or the the Mamts not rebuke us, because we shall 
virtues of the vigorous force of heat which proclaim at the sacrifice the \irtues of the 
learned or scientific men can evoke to swift horse sprung from the gods 

work for purposes of appliances (not sacri¬ 
fice) 

2 “ They who preach that only wealth 2 * When they lead before the horse, 

earned by righteous means should be' which is decked with pure gold ornaments, 

appropriated and spent, and those bom the offering, firmly grasped, the spotted 
in wisdom, who are well versed m question- goat bleats while walking onwards, it 

Wg others elegantlv, in the science of goes the path beloved by Indra and 
forms and in correcting the unwise, Pushan 
these and such alone drink the potion 
of strength and of power to govern 

54! 
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it IS not likely that the\ ivould be wnoiig: altogethei, since they are 
based on the leadings of lecognised Hindu commentators fhemselres; 
noi haie thev been condemned by the Hindus geneially 


3 ** The goat possessed of useful pro 

perties yields milk as a strengthening food 
for horses The best cereal is useful -when 
made into pleasant food well prepared by 
an apt cook according to the modes dictat¬ 
ed hy specific knowledge of the properties 
of foods ” 


3 ‘ This goat, destined for all the 

gods, IS led first vrith the quick horse, ai 
Pnshan s share, for Tvashtri himself raisei 
to giorv this pleasant offering which K 
brought with the horse" 


The italies are ours and their force will be appreciated bj any one ulio •will 
but bear in mmd the statement of Swami Da\ananda that the sukta in question " u 
an exposition of asica vidya which means the science of training horses and the 
science of heat Mhich pervades e’verywhere in the shape of electricity ” (The Ter 
minology of the Vedas, p 38) Unfortunatelv for this rcadmg, the relevancy of tram- 
ing horses or of excellence m the culmaiy art is not in any way made clear or 
established by good reason 

There is little, if any, merit, indeed, in the other version also, if taken m a 
literal sense, but its relevancy is apparent from its general conformity to an actually 
'prevalent usage which has undoubtedly descended from great antiquity 

It IS, no doubt, true that the Vedic terms are almost whollv yavqic (derivatne), 
as opposed to rwrlit whose sense is arbitrarily fixed by men, but it is equallv true 
that practically the whole vocabulary of the Sanskrit language consists of words corned 
from simple roots by definite etymological processes This peculiarity has extended 
itself even to proper nouns—^names of persons especiallv, e g , Hama is he who causes 
delight or is delightful and pleasing Thus, it is olwavs possible to question the validitv 
of any particular version from one point of view or another, but it is evident that no 
satisfactorv results can be arrived at in this manner. . 

In many instances root nieanmg will be a sufficient index to the sense of words 
but often it will be necessarv to resort to the current or acquired expression to get at 
the truth, care being taken not to saotifico awnv the sense of relevancy of things bv 
an overzealous attitude of the mind to establish a favourite view For this reason, 
it will not be correct to sav that Indra always means ‘ the governing people ’ and 
nothing but the governing people, Agni, never anything other than the science of 
framing horses or heat, and so forth Agni, as heat, and Jndra, as a governing 
people, can, surelv, have no claim to a special importance to be entitled to have a 
very large number of the Vedic h'vmns * dedicated ’ to themselves, especiallv when 
their opposites— respectively, cold and a nation that is ruled by another—arc given 
no place in the gallerv of the Vedic ‘ gods (dernfo?) There are innumerable othc/ 
sciences, professions, arts, \ind the methods of training animals which are no 
less important or useful than agni and indra ns understood by Afr Gum Datta, yet 
we find no hymns dedicated to them in the Vedas! I«eifher the science of training 
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To revert to the evolution of Hinduism, the validity of our 
conclusions ivill be apparent to any one who wi'll give full considera¬ 
tion to the following facts — 

(1) The Vedas, if literally interpreted, do enjoin animal and 
even human sacrifice 


horses nor a governing people are included in the sis categories of things to be 
knovn—(i) time, (ii) locality, (in) force, (iv) human spirit, (v) deliberate aotmties, 
and (vi) vital activities—^laid down m the Terminology of the Vedas (see pages S3 and 
54), notwithstanding the fact that Mr Gum Datta's classification was made expressly 
for the purpose of determining the class of the Vedic devatas, and is neither scientific 
nor philosophically sound by any means Heat may, indeed, be said to fall in the category 
of force, as it no doubt does, but as a member of its class its special claim to precedence 
over the other forces of nature remains to be established 

We, thus, find ourselves forced to acknowledge the fact that Agni and Indra, 
as two of the devatas of the Vedic hymns, do not signify heat, the science of trainmg 
hcrses or a governing people, but must represent certain aspects or faculties of the 
soul For similar reasons, Dvans and Prithm are not the sky and earth, but spirit 
and matter, respectively But the most important of gods are 33, which number 
comprises eleven Bndras, eight Vasus, twelve Adityas, Indra and Frajapati 

The Budras represent those functions of life the cessation of which signifies 
death They are called Budras (from rud to weep) because of the association of the idea 
of weepmg with death, the friends and relation of a dead man having been observed 
to mourn his loss In all probability thev reflr to eleven important functions of the soul, 
namely, those of the five organs of sensation, five of action and the mind 

The eight vasus probably symbolise the eight principal karmas, or rather the 
functions performed by the soul under their influence According to some writers the 
vasus are emblematic of eight kmds of abodes, nnmelv, (i) heated cosmic bodies, 
(ii) planets, (iii) atmospheres, (iv) superterrestrial places, (v) suns, (vi) rays of ethereal 
space, (vii) satellites, and (viii) stars (the Terminology of the Vedas, p 55) They are, 
however, more likely to be the functions residing in the bodilv organs, because thev 
are different manifestations of the energy of the soul In a passage in the Atharva 
Veda (see the Terminology of the Vedas, p 54) they are described as different 
kinds of organic functions, while according to the Brihad Sranyika Upanisad, ‘ the 
path leading to the discovery of the thirty-three gods starts from the okoia in the 
heart * (the Permanent History of Bliarata Varsha, vol i p 432) 

[ We now come to Aditvas whose number is said to be twelve It is, however 

Wident that they have not always been considered «o many Accordmg to W ,T 
Wilkins (see The Hindu Mythology, p 18) — 

*■ This name [Adityas] simply signifies the descendants of Aditi In one passage 
in the Big Veda the names of six are given Mitra, Arvaman, Bhagv lamm, 
Daksha and Amsa In mother passage thev are said to be seven in number, tbougli 

* In his " Occult ‘Science In India ” p IIS, I onls JacolIIot slions on the nothorfty of Jlanu, that l^c ,o-,| 
Itself Is regards d ns the mblnge of gods 
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(2) The Hindus aie now strongly opposed to cow-killmg and 
human saciihce, both of which are eniomed in their scriptures tif taken 
liteially) under the ‘ sacred ’ names of ^o-and ‘purum-metlhas 
respectively 

tbeir names are not gi\en In a third, eight is the number mentioned, hut * of the 
eight sons of Aditi, who were bom from her body, she approached the gods with 
seven, and cast out Marttanda (the eighth) * As the names of these sons given 
in different parts of the Vedas do not agree with each other, it is difficult to know 
who were regarded as Adityas In the Satapatha Brahmana ' and the Furanas the 
number of the/Adityas is increased to twelve” 

“ Adityas," savs the Bhavishya Pnrana (see the Permanent Historv of Bharat 
Varsha, Vol I pp 481 and 489), “ is so named because of his being the adi or first 
among the Devas ” Accordmg to certain other writers, Adityas are only the twelve 
months of a solar year (the Termmology of the Vedas, p 65), and so named because 
they extract every thmg from this world It is not easy to follow what is precisely 
meant by this, but it seems more probable that the Adityas represent the primary 
Junctions of spirit whose pure essence is symbolised by Surya, the Sun, which is 
an excellent emblem for ]fiana (knowledge) Hence the Adityas, whatever be their 
number—^for that depends on human classification—^ate only the different aspects of 
the soul with respect to its special function of knowing Thus, Vamna, who cuts a 
ludicrous figure as one of the months of a solar year, is the impersonation of karmic 
force for ‘ he witnesses men’s truth and falsehood ’ (Hindu klythologv, page 39) His 
function seems to have been enlarged m another place to embrace the whole range 
of phenomena, for he ' knows the flight df the birds in the sl^, the course of the 
far travellmg wind, the paths of the ships m the ocean, and beholds all thmgs that 
have been or shall he done ’ Vamna is said to be the presidmg deity of the sea 
probably because of the sea being the symbol of samsira (transmigration) 

Other Adityas, similarly, cannot represent the months of a solar year, but 
different functions of the soul On the whole, we are inclined to identify these Adityas 
with tile eight kinds of knowledge (see the Practical Path, Chapter V) and the four 
lands of perceptions, namely, the all embracmg, the clairvoyant, the visual and the 
non-visual forms of perception (Ibid , Chap V) 

There remam Indra and Prajapati to be dealt with Of these, the former has 
already been described m this book,* but the latter is the poti (Lord) of prajSs progeny, 
hence the numerous functions of life), and is a symbol for the controllmg function 
of the heart (see the Permanent History of Bharata, Vol I pp 492 and 499) 

The above explanation practically disposes of the Hindu pantheon, though the 
number of its ’ gods ' is said to be no less than thirty-three crores (a crore is equal 
to ten millions); for the remaining members of the divme household are only the 
metaphysical * offsprmg' of the more important thirty-three, which are reducible 
three, add, in the ultimate analysis, to the one supreme dmnity, the Soul of tls 
worshipper himself Our explanation, it will he seen, avoids not only the element 


* Epc also The ConOnencc of Opposites 
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\fni-innlhn lias (In’ll oui altogether, and the same is the case 
s(Hli iipuj.ft ilha, notMnh’>tandinjr that goiitS flesh is still offered te 
nropsti it«* I'ortnin jrods and poddecsos h\ a fen supcmtitious men 
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(4) The sacrificial text still forms part of the Hindu scriptures, 
though xt IS clear that its interpietation has been changed from a 
literal to an esoteric sense * 


the artificer of the celestials and an embodiment of the jioet sage s idea of the form¬ 
making, t e , the mechamcal aspect of nature The Hindu mmd puzzied at the namral 
functioning of substances seems finally to ha\e am\ed at the conclusion that it could 
not be devoid of a cause, and unable to conceive a rational basis for this sacue and 
shadouj supposition of its own to have promptly ercatc'd a new ca»egorv of force, 
labelling it adnita, the unknown (from a, not, end dristu perceived hence known) 
In obedience to the same persomfymg impulse to which the other gods of the pantheon 
are indebted for their existence and bemg, the orfnsfo became in due course of 
time clo*hed with all the attributes of divinitj; and being, cr Itt/pnOien the source 
of the activities of all other decatac, and, therefore, the n ost powerful of them al’— 
whence the word ISvara signifvmg he who is invested with ciranna, i e, power, 
dominion or mastery—was finally ushered in*o the world as the Great Dnlmown 

Havmg been set up as the most supreme divimtv of the Hindu pantheon, the Unknown 

began to extend its dominion bevond the Hmdn world, and like some of its predecessors, 
Miira and others, soon managed to mstal itself in other lands in some o* which he is 
regarded as the creator of gooJ and bad both Accordingly Tsaiah regards his god as 
the creator of good and e\il alike («ee Isaiah, \lv 6 71 Muhammad, too, contented 
himself with Isaiah’s view, and declared that good and evil were both created bv god, there 
being no other creator in the world This, no doubt is the vulgar view which 
Ignores the underlying truth, but the fallacy is the most popular one in this instance, 
and has to be reckoned with As the creator of gotid and evil the simple adnata, 
conceited perhaps in the mnd of a forest recluse not particularly noted for his philosophi¬ 
cal acumen, has now that its metaphysical origin has been lost sight of in the din and 
furv of a hot controversy concemin" its nature and existence become the repository of 
all kinds of discrepancies nd incongruities It could not even he o*herwise, for be ng 

conceived in the imagma'ion of man as the solitary source of all iiiotement and fuuc 

tion, it could not well refuse to accept responsibility for the different kinds of activities— 
harmte, functional and the like In more recent times the personification has also 
come to be associated with the ideal of the soul, which is conccned to co3-.is£ in hccom 
mg absorbed m the godhead Thus, the original metaphysical concept of nltimatc force 
now represents at lea«t four different things namely (1) the mechanical side of nature, 
(21 the function of pure spirit and other substances, (3) the force of larma and Ml ‘he 
final goal of the soul. It is the combination of llie=e four dist’nct and iircciiecilable 
rotons, loosely formed bv a metaphysically inclined mmd. which is the fruitful source 
of error and dispute in the world of thought today 

• Cf the following from Dcu«sen’s Svstem of the Vedanta iUngh-li translation 
by Charles Johnston, p 8) — 

‘ It is the fact that in them [the Srangal a*] we ncet ah mdantlv a ' 

wonderful spiritualising of the sacrificial cult m place of the jracfcal canying oil 
of the cci^momcs, comes meditation upon them, and with a iimhohcal ihange of 
meamng which then leads on farther to the loftiest thongli’s Lot the opening {sis-a^ 
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(5) The langnag^e of the text could not have been the work of a 
Perfect Beings (God), or of vegetaiian saints, foi the formei would 
never diiectly or indirectly encourage an evil piactice, nor employ 
misleading language, and the lattei would nevei resort to a symbolism 
of flesh and blood > 

To these must be added the fact that the Vedic text geneially is 
intelligible only on the hypothesis of an esoteric philosophy underlying 
the surface meaning of woids, though we mav not be able to explain 
all ihe impel sonations emplojed by the usts in their sacred poetrv 
Quite a large number of these peisonifications become intelligible with 
the aid of the details given in the Puratias, and, although it is not 
usually pennissible to read the statements of a later work into an earlier 
one, it cannot be denied that the Purantc desciiptions of the Vedic 


of the Bnhad aranyakam (vbich is intended for the Adhvaryu), in which the Horse 
Sacrifice is treated, serve as an example 

"’0ml—Dann verily is the head of the sacrificial horse, the sun is his eye, 
the wmd his breath, his month is the all-pervading fire, the ear is the body of the 
sacrificial horse, heaven is his back, space is his belly, the earth is his foot stool 
(Cank} !rhe poles are his loms, the intermediate quarters arc his ribs, the seasons 
are his limbs, months and half months are bis joints, day and night are his feet, 
the stars are his bones, the clouds are his flesh The deserts are the food which he 
consumes, rivers are his entrails, the mountams his liver and lungs, plants and 
trees his hair, the rising sun is his fore quarters, the settmg sun is his hmd quarters, 
-nhen he yawns, that is the lightnmg, when he neighs, that is the thunder, when he 
waters, that is ram, his voice is speech Day verily arose after the horse as the 
sacrificial vessel, which stands before him its cradle is in the eastern ocean, night 
verily arose as the sacrificial vessel, which stands behind him its cradle is in the 
western ocean, these two sacrificial vessels arose to surround the horse As a racer 

he carries the gods, as a wbr horse the Gandharvas, as a steed the demon, as a horse, 

mankind The ocean is his companion, the ocean his cradle ' 

“ Here the universe takes the place of the horse to be offered, perhaps with the 
thought in the background, that the ascetic is to renounce the world (c/ Brih 3, 5, 1, 

4, 4 22), as the father of the family renounces the real sacrificial gifts In just the 

same way, the Chhandogya Upanishad (1» 1) which is intended for the Udgatar, teaches 
as the true vdgiflia to be recognised and honoured the syllable ‘ om,’ which is a 
symbol of Brahman (paramdtma pratflam ), and the iiktham (liymn) which belongs to 
the Hotar is subjected to a like transformation of meaning in Aitarcya aranyakam 
(2, 1, 2) —Compare Brahmasutra 3, 3, 65 56, where the thought is developed that 
symbolical representations (pratyaya) of this kind have validity not only withm the Cakha, 
in which they are found, but also in general ” 
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gods and goddesses are merely enlargements of then original concep¬ 
tions in the Vedas * It is also to be borne in mind that the cessation 
of the worship of Yedic gods—Indra, Vanina, and the dike—^is also 
indicative of the fact that it was due to the discovery of their true 
natuie, so that when people discovered them to be puie personifications 
of mental absti actions they desisted fiom the worship which used to he 
performed foi their propitiation Probably the kev to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Vedas and the chaiactei of Vedic gods was nevei completely 
lost sight of, however much the laity and even the ordinary Brahmanas- 
and sddhvs might have lemained ignorant of its existence The wave 
of intellectualism, which followed the reaction against sacrificial 
iitualism of the Biahmana period, seems, towards its end, to have been 
chaiacterised by a too fiee use of this key A whole host of gods and 
goddesses, whose number has been popularly estimated at 330,000,000, 
thus sprang fiom the original and limited Vedic stock in the Epic and 
the Puianic peiiods A few additional peisonifications, such as that 
of Eaishna, also seem to have been made by the authors of Hmdu 
Puranas It is, however, only fair to add that, while the Hamayana 
and the Mahabhaiata, and the Pvranas also, introduced a lot of confusion 
in history by dressing up leal historical figuies in mystic and symbolical 
garbjt they at the same time effected immense lefoim in religious 

* Cf " The Puranas could Trith eoual consistency be pronounced to be earlier 
productions than the Vedas themselves as could be proved bv the following quotation 

n” 

—The Permanent History of Bharat Varsha, Vol i p S 

[Bendered mto English the above filoka reads 

Of all the Sbastras first the Purana was heard by Brahma, and then the Vedas, 
Angas, Dharmashastra, von and rules came out of his mouth ] 

t As an instance of this kind of personification inav be mentioned Draupadi, 
who, accordmg to the Mahabharata, was the common wife of all the five Pandava 
brothers The Jama Puranas of the Digambara sect dispute the correctness of this 
statement, and affirm that she was the married nife of Arjuna alone, who had won 
her hand m an open svayajitvara It is certainly not likely that men whose sense of 
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noislup bj shonwff up the real cbaiactei of tbeir gods to consist in 
pure pel sonifi catio ns Gi eat as this reform undoubtedly was, it 

nglit atiil WTong vas so higlily developed as that of the Pandavas would have been so 
mutli wanting in morality as to force her into a muon with no less than five husbands 
at one and the same tune The truth is that the author of the great epic has distorted 
nnd twi>!tcd the facts of history to suit his allegorical requirements, leaving it to the 
good 6cn'!c of his readers to get at his real meaning The arrival of the young 
Draupadi, a<« a bride, in the family of the five Pandavas, furnished too strikmg a 
rcsoniblancc to the relation between life md the five organs of sensation to be ignored 
uy Ins versatile genius, and he promptly employed her as an impersonation 

of the living essence in his great military drama, a huge allegory of the final 
combat between the higher and the lower forces of the soul and the complete vanquish 
mem of the latter (see the ‘ Permanent History of Bharatavarsha * bv K N Iyer, 
vol 11) Thu«, while the real Draupadi was regarded as their daughter by YudhiStara 
nnd Billina, her hiisunnd s elder brothers, and as a mother by Nahula and Sahadeva, 
who were voungcr than Arjuna, her mvthological * double ’ came to be knowm as the 
common wife of them all, to complete the resemblance between the five senses and life 
According to another mvth associated with her personality, she had been given a 
wonderful bowl by Surra (an impersonation of pure Spirit) from which all kinds 
of food and oilier things could bo obtained by a mere wish The explanation of this 
desire fulfilling bowl is to be found m the fact that the soul is all sufficient by nature, 
and independent of outside help The failure of the wicked Dubsasana to expose 
lier charms to the public gaze by removing her robe, which become interminable 
miraculonsiv, is a circumstance which tends to emphasize the nature of life, for in the 
condition of bondage (described ns the seasonal impurity of Draupadi) the soul is 
always enwrapped within interminable layers of matter, so that it is impossible to 
catch a glimpse of its naked glory by any means 

The Japanese legend of Lady Kagoiya furnishes another beantiful impersonatioa 
of life Her five lovers represent the five senses, all of which only play her false, 
by endeavouring to palm off on her base and worthless substitutes for the real articles she 
asks them for, and the Mikado is the physical personality whom she jilts to return 
to the Kingdom of hfoon (Pitn loka, the regions of the pitris or manes) with the 
moon folk 

Draupadi must, however, be distinguished from Indra who is another impersona 
tmn of life or soul The difference between the two personifications lies in the fact 
that, while Draupadi represents life in its relation to the senses, Indra does so in a very 
much wider sense The character of Indra, if taken as an historical figure, or a living 
dcitv 18 sufficient to excite the intensest leelmg of disgust for the Hindu notions of 
morality, civilisation and divinity, for he not only commits adultery with the wife 
of his preceptor, Gautama, but is also made handsomer by Brahma, who, far from 
punishing the seducer, actually turns the ugly marts of sm on his body into so many 
eyes, ut his merest prayer The true significance of the legend, however, has nothing 
to do with history, and reveals a tremendons amount of insight into the nature of 
spirit, and an unrivalled^ capacity for the employment of poetical metaphor in its 
author 
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iieveitlieless failed to liit the mailc, for the depaiture of the family 
of purely iii 3 rthical pods opened the door to the uoiship of semi- 
niytholopical charactei-s taken from histoi-y, -vrhile a few of the deities 
of recent origin and oldei type also became installed as the objects of 
worship and devotion Hama and Ki ishna belong to the former class, 

and Siva to the lattei None of them is to be found in the Tedas—a 
ciicumstance which tends to confinn the opinion of the European critics 
charging the Hindus with having changed then gods The blame 
for this, however, lies not so much with the Hindus themselves as with 
the spint of mystification which pervades then creed, foi, where the 
teaching is couched in a 'language which means one thing in its literal 
sense and quite anothei in an esoteiic one, men are apt to feel 
mystified, and must be excused if enors aie committed by them The 
t’ponisffds tried to remove this mystic and misty unceitaintv from 
- -- 

It will be noticed tliot Ibe intercourse with matter is absolutely forbidden to 
the soul, since molsha onh implies their separation trom each other Hence the pene¬ 
tration of spirit into matter is a forbidden act, and is for that reason described as 
adultery How, since matter is the principal object of knowledge for the intellc<.t 
(Gautama =nise), which is the tutor of will, the intercourse between spirit and matter 
becomes an act of adultery with the preceptors wife The result of the ent’w of 
spirit, conceived ns an abstract whole, mto matter is the fonnation of an infinity of 
pvas each of wliicli becomes ensouled in a body of material particles, md, under the 
blinding influence of matter, resembles an ugly spot These, hovever, soon attain 
Self consciousness by the knowledge and acknowledgment of ‘Self tmetapliorically, 
the worshipping of Brahma), and attam to perfection and omniscience Hence, they 
are said to have been converted into * eyes ’ 

Tndra is also said to be a lover of the Soma juice which corresponds to the 
sharab i tahura of hluslim theologv It is a * \nne which exhilarates but does not 
inebriate, and is a pure symbol for the stahhSvic Snanda (natural de light or joy) of 
the soul 

The mount of Indra is an elephant which is symbolical of bulk and weight, hence 
matter The idea underlying the conception is that spirit is unmoving by itself but mav 
do so with the help of matter Further development of this thought is traceable in 
the description of the elephant itself which is conceived as possessing three trunks pro 
jecting from one head,—an ingenious svmbolism designed to put the nature of 
the personification beyond dispute, the three trunks standmg for the triple gunas 
(properties) of matter, that is to say, for the attributes of saffro (mtelhgence), rajas 
(activity) and tamas (inertia) which the ^stem of SanWiya discovers to he the essential 
properties of praknti (matter) The power of expansion and contraction whfch is 
peculiar to life is illustrated by Indra's growing strong by praise and assuming a 
luicroscopical body to hide withm the fibre of a lotus stalk (probably the spinal column 
with the coronalplexus), when sejiarated from his consort, Sachi (vittne) 
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"tlxeii religion, and went a long way in bieaking up the dark dungeons 
of ignoiance and supeistition, but the torch of antellectualism which 
they lighted seems to have burnt only in a fitful manner They are 
Dot even altogethei free fiom mystic symbology, and the light which 
they shed neithei penetrates into all the dark comers of then faith nor 
IS always to be distinguished from shade The six famous schools of 
philosophy which followed the Upamsad period exhaust themselves in 
refuting one another, and give different and contradictory explanations 
of the woild-piocess, the only point of agreement among them being 
the infallibility of the Vedas, as revealed tiuth Shut out from a 
widei field of leseaich, and with the hoiizon narrowed down by the 
■supposed levelation of their mystic sciipture, they failed to appreciate 
even the tme philosophical standpoint, and became entangled in the 
meshes of a one-sided absolutism which lies in wait for the unwary * 

* Only a \eT 7 little reflection would show that these systems of philosophy are 
neither happily conceived, nor characterised by a scientific or philosophical precision 
They even miss the philosophical standpoint, and m most cases display complete 
Ignorance of the kinds or sources of pramSna (valid knowledge) Their enumeration 
of the tattvas is also unscientific and misleading 

To begin with the philosophical standpomt, even learned Hmdus feel constrained 
to confess that none of their siv darianas is philosophically sound The passage 
already quoted on page 477 ante from the preface to the ninth volume of the Sacred Books 
■of the Hindus may be taken to be a fair expression of the Hindu mind in tins regard 
3vo doubt, the Hindus now try to justify the defects of their philosophy, on the 
ground of the immature understanding of the pupils, but surely that cannot jnsfifj 
■the inculcation of untruth, and, m the absence of anything proiing the perfection of 
1 nowledge in the teachers, the argument can only be deemed to be inspured bi faith rather 
than by reason We are, hoveier, not concerned here with the soundness or otbemise 
■of the justification, but with the ment of the origmal systems, and as to their insuiTi- 
ciency the admission is clear and rmgmg It is significant that the compilers of the 
darianas themselves condemn one another, without reserve, as will be evident from the 
followmg from the Six Systems of Hindu Philosophy (see page 256), which sums up 
the Sanhliyan criticism of the teaching of Vedanta — 

“ If there were one purusa, ns the Vedantins hold, then if one were happy, all 
would be happy, if one were unhappy, all would be unhappy, and so on in the case 
■of the people affected by trouble, confusion of race, purity of race, health, birth, and 
death Hence, there is not one Purusa, but many, on account of the manifoldncss 
(indicated by form, birth, abode, fortune, society or loneliness *’ 

In respect of the sources of valid knowledge also there is no ngreeipcnt among 
these systems, the Vaisesilcas holding direct observation and inference to be the only 
admissible forms of proof, the Kaivavikas bringing in testimony and analogv in addif’on 
to these two, and the Slimansikas further adding arthapatU (corollary or inference by 
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Tlie Tesolt is that, instead of clearing up the doubts and difficulties of 
men which is the aim of true metaphysics, thei made their own creed 


implication) and, at times, also, anupalabdht (mterence bv negation) But analogy is 
evidently nothing other than a form of anumanabhasa (fallacy of inference) pare and 
simple, while arlhapallt (corollary) and anupalabdht are included in the tme logical 
inference The remainmg three, namelv, direct observation, inference and reliable 
testimony, are, broadly speakmg, the proper sonrees of pratnSna, in spite of the refnsal 
of the Vaise^ikas to admit the last named, for rehable testimony is the sole means 
of a knowledge of thmgs bevond perception and inference both The Sankhyan sdiooU 
no donbt, recognises these three forms of. pramSna, but it asoumei the infallibility of 
the Vedas, and its logical processes include inference by analogs, c g the conclusion 
that all mango trees must be m blossom, because one is seen to be in that couditioa 
(The Sankhya-Karika, Eng Trans, publ by Mr Tooka Bam Tatya, p SO) One 
might as well infer that all dogs have their tails cut on seeing one with a cut-oT tail' 
VTe now come to the tatiras nithont a clear detcrmmation of which no headwav 
can be made in philosophv or religion The taltcas signifv the essential pomis pr 
heads, under which the subject of enquiry is to be studied, and must be determined 
rationally, that is to say not in a haphazard manner, but by the exact methods of 
scientific analvsis The scope and aim of religion being the prosperity and, nltimatelv, 
also the salvation of living beings, its investigation is directed to the ascertainment 
of the nature of the soul as well as of the causes which go to cripple its natural 
freedom and energy and those that enable it to attain the Supreme Seat The true 
tnffrns, therefore, are only those—jira ojico, and the like—which are laid down m 
the Jaina Siddhanta, all others being forms of tattcobha^a —^a falsdiood masquerading 
in the garb of a tattca , 

Bearing these observations in mmd, we shall see how far the six schools mav 
be said to have got hold of the right tattcas To begin with the Sankhyan philosophy, 
which lays down the twenty five taitcaf enumerated m the tenth chapter, we haye seen 
that It has but little to commend it ‘o commonsense, the semblance to a toftra being 
traceable only m the case of puni^a and pra? nli which alone are eternal It leayes out of 
enumeration such important substances as Time and Space, while unimportant thmgs, 
c <7 , organs of action, are giyen separate places It does not even appear what is 
the basis of their selection, since many important functions of a similar kmd, c g , 
those of digestion and circulation of blood, are altogether ignored The whole system 
IS supposed to be a scientific and highly rational explanation of the subject of Aorunr. 
transmigration and molsha, yet no endeayonr is made to explam anvthmg m this 
connection, and the whole of this most important department of the spiritual science 
' is conspicuous by its absence among the taitvas 

The Eaiyayikas posit sixteen prmciples as follows — 

(i) pramana (valid knowledge), 

(ii) prameya (objects of knowledge) 

(lu) sanshaya (doubt), 

(iv) pToyojana (purpose), 

(y) dnitania (exemplification). 
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3nnip uncpilnn than c^el, and tlieir piactical value is confined to the 
iisolocs haij-splitting- vliicli is endleeslv going on among the followers 
nf the Veda*: 


(\») *irf()fii7n<<2 Icstabhched tmtb, ot the last word), 

(mi) arai/ara (litnhi of a ssllogistn), 

(Mil) tarla (resRon), 
ux) wirpiivo (chicid-ition), 

(x) rada (diRcii's'sion) 

(xil jnf/m (xsranjiling in diRcusaion), 

(xii) riIttndS (a frnolmiR controxersy), 

(xin) liflituhhSfa (fnllacT of argument), 

(Mr) ehhala (duplicity in discussion) 

(\\) jiiti (a futile answer, also finding fault with a faultless argument), and 
(\m) nioralioifliono (occasion for rebuke) 

Hero also 1 glance at these sixteen principles is sufficient to show that they are 
oily calculated to impart a knowledge of logic But logic certainly is not religion, though 
if IS a uscOil deparfment of knowledge, liko grammar, mathematics and the other 
re ('’ifC- If the rules of logic could be called taltvas, we should hare to dub the parts of 
Rp-'fth—noun icrh and the like—and the rules of anthmotic, etc , also totteas But this 
IS cloarh absurd The JCniiOMkas try to get over the difficulty by the melusion m 
their fceond category of twehc kinds of objects, namely, (i) soul, (ii) body, 
fill) flic organs of scneition, (i>) arlha (which comprises colour, taste, smell, touch and 
sound) (i) buddht (intellect), (m) mana (mind), (vii) pravnttt (application through 
speech, mind or hodi), (mii) dosa (fault which means affection, hatred and stupidity), 
(ix) prftva hhara Oifo after death), (\) phala (fruit or reward), (xi) duhUia (pain), 
and (xii) apararna (freedom from pain) But the result is a hopeless muddle, smee 
the second category has reference to the objects of knowledge, and as such embraces 
all things that can bo known, hence all that exists, and cannot, therefore, be confined 
to twelve objects alone The illogical nature of the classification is also apparent 
from the fact that it altogether leaves out of account many of the most important 
things to bo known —c g , asrava bandha, samvara and nirjara—and lays undne 
craphnsis on such unimportant matters os touch, taste, and the like The enumeration 
of such matters as jafpa (wrangling), vifanda (cavil, »c , a kind of wranglmg) and 
thhdla (qnibblc), to say nothing of jdti (fntile argnmentation), as separate tattvos, is 
■also an instance of extreme logical clumsiness 

The VaiSejikas lay down the folloanng padarathas or predieables — 

(i) substance, 

(ii) attribute, 

(in) action, 

(ii) general features, or genus, 

(v) special charactenshes, or species, 

(vi) combination, and, 

(vn) non existence 
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Tho fact IS that, oauijf its oiifrm to an carltpr sdPiitifir creed 
ilio sMnliolu'al pot'lr.\ of the IIir- Veda the tnie Ihims of modem 

Hut the arranpirncnt m more like an iniiinerattn'i of \ hit an rallul fftejonc* 
in the sjptema of An»lotlo and Mill than fdffrn* Aironlmih tlie tir.t'T of the 
learned intrixliirtion to Major H D Itaao a edition of the \ai“<*’ila ‘^n’rg* of 
Knndda felt it as a ftoiia dnt% to afado^iu for the ihnrteomntj'i of thin gt-iteii He 
V rites — 

'* The Yni‘'CMkn jihilosojdn looks at thin"- frnm a jiartiniilar red defined fo'nt 
of MOW It is the point of mcw of tho"e to tiho.n th** lei tuft*- of KanSiH wer. -ddresaed 
It IS not, therefore, lo much a co njilcte. independcn* strtiin of philo-ophu thr.'i"h‘, ns aa 
elaboration, an applitation, aitordinj; to the immediate eniironment of its rnpin ct 
the teachinj: of the \edie and o'ner nne’ent »if:cs «ho had cone hefori its emhor ' 

The real attempt of the Vaifesikae at tie enumeration of tatltrt may !■» sail 
to begin with their classification of Fnb’‘tancrn nti’-ibiitcs ard actions ’Sufistaiiccs are 
said to be nine in number, r : , (i—1\) four kinds of atoms, immclv, atom? of ear*b. 
aiatcr, fire and air (a) etber, (aO time, (an) the principle of lecaliratma, (ami so"l, 
rnd (la:) mind Aftriliiites are of the folloamp kirds naincla. colour, ta«tt. sme’l, 
touch, nuinher quantitj or measure Fcparatcncss, eonjimctioa di‘jniirt*nn pno*" 
noaterionla, undcrstnndinR or copnition, pkasnn, pain I'csire, averston, ard vohtisn. 
But pound IK paid to bo a properta of cthet Actions are of fiae 1 inds rir , throwing 
iipaaards throaamg dounaaarda, contraction, expansion and tmmlatinn or motion ‘’ueb 
IS tho enumeration of auhstanco, attribute and action giacn ba the \aiiC«ikBs but 
here also are do not find any attempt to enumerate Ibc ime faffrot. The uhole 
sclioine IS aapnc and mcthodicss m the extreme The peneralisations arc defcctiae he 
classification of actions, meaningless, and the diaismn of attributes inartistic and un¬ 
scientific Air, water fire and earth are not four different puhstanccs, hut onla difTcront 
forms of one and the same substance—matter, and sound is not a propertv of ether 
but a mode of motion, arising from the agitation of material bodies The cjiumcratien 
of mind as a kind of substance is also clearly illogical, for opart from spirit and 
matter mind is not a separate substance 

Thus, three of the most famous systems of Hindn metaphysics onlv belray random 
iinphilosophical thought and possess no title to a strictlv logical basis The remaining 
three, that is tho systems of Toga, Vedanta and tho Mimamss of Jniinim also fare 
no better in this respect They do not proceed by defining or determining the fn/fras, 
and, therefore, need not engage our attention any longer 

Exaggerated importance has been claimed, in recent times lor the school of 
the oihatta (luonislic) Vedanta, which maintains that one need onla know Brahman 
to become ‘ That,’ but the Vcdantist is unable to 'aj aahy m spite of his knowing Brahman 
he has not as act become Brahman If the system had been nlaced on a scientific basis 
of tbongbt, it aaonld have been recognised that knowledge and redisation are two 
different things, even though knowledge is absolutely indispensable for the yerr com¬ 
mencement of the process of realisation of the greet ideal of Ibe soul Here also, 
wo learn from Tainism that the ‘ Path ’ consists m Eight Paitli Ei"ht Knowledge 
and Eight Conduct, but not m any of them singly or separately Even Patanjah 
exhausts himself in generalities, and is not able to describe the nature and causes oC 
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Hinduism, has received so many additions and alterations in the past 
that its veiy origin has been lost sight of by men, one set of whom, 
the scholars of modem fame, see in it nothing bej^ond the out-poui- 
ing of the immature mind of the race, and the other, the devout 
followeis of the faith, a divine levelation in every syllable and word 

If the hypothesis evolved out m these pages is correct, neither 
of these theories can be said to be true, for the poet-sages were not 
intellectual babes, as thej are supposed to be, nor were they inspired 
b^ an omniscient God Hinduism in its very inception was an otfshoot 
of Jainism, though it soon set itself up as an independent system of 
leligion In course of time it fell under demoniacal influence,, the 
reaction against which is chaiactensed by the mtellectualism of the 
Upanuads and the metaphysical subtlety of the world-famous Dar- 
sanat (schools or systems of philosophy)—^Hyaya, Yedanta and the 
like Having set itself up as an independent system, it was naturally 
foiced to legard Jainism as a hostile creed, and some of the Darsams^ 
actually contain sutros which aim at refuting the Jama views, though 
what they actually refute is not the Jama fstddhanta as it is understood 
by Jamas but their own fanciful notions concerning its teaching 

"We thus conclude that the question of the greater antiqmty* 
of the two systems of religion must be decided in favour of Jaiiusm, 
and that the creed of the Holy TirtliamKa'ias, far from being a daughtei 
01 a lebellious child of Hinduism, is actually the basis of that un- 


the bondape of the aoul, nor has he aught to say as to the why and the wherefore of 
the method he himself lays down for separating pure spirit from the undesirable com 
panionship of matter 




* The objection that the Vedas are composed m a language that appears to be 
centuries older than the language of the J'aina Siddhanta is of no force, for the common 
practice of mankind in the past with respect to the presenration of the Sacred Lore 

was to transmit it bv word of mouth alone Both the Jama and the Hindu 

Scriptures used to be transmitted in this manner, and writing was resorted to onlv 
in recent historical times Now, the Vedas are composed in poetry, which means that 
the language of the Vedic hymns is fi\ed unalterably, so that thev will alwnvs refer 
back to the period of their composition, whatever the date on which thev are actuallv 

reduced to writmg This is not the case with Jainism which Ind no fived composition 


Hence the language of the Jama Canon is the language in use on the date of its 
redaction The test of language fails for this reason in the case of Jainism whose age 
can be determined only bv a comparison of the intrinsic eMdenco fnmished b> the 
scriptures of the rival creeds 
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doubtedly ancient creed Dr Hermann Jacobi is undoubtedly right 
when he says “ In conclusion let me assert my conviction that Jainism 
is an original system of rebgion, quite distinct and independent of all 
otheis, and that, therefore, it is of great importance for the study of 
philosophical thought and religious life in India ” (see the Jama 
Oazette for 1927, p 105). 

To sum up Hinduism owes its origin to the brilliant poetical 
gemus of men who personified, in their unbounded enthusiasm, the 
seciet and divine attribute of the soul They were not savages, nor do 
their writings represent the uncultured and piimitive notions of a penod 
when humanity may be said to have been in a state of mental infancy, 
on the contrary, their knowledge was grounded upon the unassailable 
philosophy of the Science of Life, supported, as it is, by true revela¬ 
tions from the Ttrthamkaras Lapse of time then effected a complete 
•sepal ation between the mother and the daughter who subsequentlv 
fell into evil hands This resulted in the whole host of the family of 
sin (saciificial iitualism) which aiose under some teirible influence foi 
evil She nest appears in the idle of a penitent living in the seclusion 
of forests under the protection of the Upamsad'-ri’its, and still 'later 
we encounter her in the TJmveysity of Thought, arranging her sis new 
and vanegated, though ill-fittmg, robes And now that the r-rav 
intellectua'lism of modern research is trying to demonstrate her most 
valuable and valued adornments to be the handiwork of the primitive 
man, soon after his emergence from the Jiamiman (monkey)* race. 


* The -n-orld riddle will always bafBe erolntionists unless and nntil they can 
Toanage to acquire a proper insight into the nature and potentialities of the soul, which, 
as has been fully proved in the earlier portions of this book, is endowed 
with potential omniscience This potentiality of an all embracing knowledge does 
not need the acquisition of anything from without to become an actuality of 
experience, but only the removal of that which the soul has absorbed of foreign matter 
Thus, the simpler the life, the better the chances of the unfoldment of the higher 
types of jildna Hence the ancients who were given to simple livmg and high thinkmg 
were better qualified for true wisdom than we, then: remote descendants of this age, 
may be willing to give them credit for That this is actually the case is home out bv 
•ancient tradition —Puranas and the like—which receive circumstantial verification from 
the intrmsio evidence furnished by the marvellous perfection of thought nnderlymgj 
the teaching of religion in general and of the Jama Siddhanta in particular It would 
thus appear that far from having edipsed the ancients by our greater attamments, 
we have actually squandered away, to a great e'rtent, the legacy of -wisdom left b-r tbnm. 


Atl'JBNDIX C 


Ixxvii 


sbe IS trying to recall bei long forgotten past wbicb has caused ber 
so mucli tiouble Heiself the oflspiing of the most illustrious Mothei, 
we can alieady imagine hei tboug-litfui face lit up with joy as she faintly 
lecalls her earlier suiioundings, when her great poet-admireis used 
to lendei hei spiritual lessons moie attiactive and easier to lemembei, 
by veisifying their substance in symbolic thought Her Mother is 
still waiting to leceive her back with open arms, and though she has 
aged considerably since, she is as full of love and forgiveness and 
affection as she has been all her life It will undoubtedly be an 
auspicious moment which maiks the full realisation of the f amil y 
lelationship between Jainism and Hinduism, and may the happy 
reunion between mothei and daughter bring peace and happiness to 
all concerned* 


and have but little niorp timn our changing fashions and unproductive matoriahsin to 
be proud of This certainly does not look like a stride in the path of progress, but 
IS essentially one m a retrograde direction 1 
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GLOSSARY OF NON-ENGLISH WORDS 

A 

Aoharj a the spiritual leader of an order of saints, also a 

philosopher 

Adharma a kind of substance the function of which is to be 

helpful in the cessation of motion 
Adho Loka the nether regions 

Advaita [^cT], Monistic Vedanta 
Aghatiys not ghdtiya (which see) 

Agni the god of Fire, fire 

Agurulaghutva a quality of substances which preserves them 

as such 

Aham ‘I/orl-ness 

Ahamkilra individuality, egoity, pride of personality. 

AhSraka ^arira a kind of body 

Ahimsa [^llyi]i non-injuring 

Aja [?r3I ], a he-goat, or ram, the soul 

Ajiva that which is not jtva, the unconscious substance, the 

second tattva 

AkS^a [^TT^RT], Space, Ether 

Aloka [Bint'S], that part of space which lies beyond the universe 
Ananda [?n«F?], bliss 
AnekSnta many-sided 

Antahkarana mind, oompnsing mana (attention), chtita 

(mind-, or memory-stufl!’), iuddJn (intellect) and aJiamkara (egoity) 
Antara [^*5R]| not exceeding, within, less than 

AntarSya the group of Karimc forces which interfere with the 

freedom of action 

Arhat or Arhant a Deified Being, who has destroyed his 

ghdtiya katmas 
Asana posture 
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A^arira a pure disembodied Soul, a Stddlia 

Asat [^ERra]} non-existent 

A^rama C^Trarr], one of the four stages—brahmaoharya the period 

of study, gnhastha the period of married life, vSnaprastha 

the period of retirement, and sanny.isa [^r?ira] the period of 
homelessness— of life 

A^rava [3iraH], the inflow of matter into tlie soul, the third faftva 
Astikaya havmg a body or magnitude 

Atman [^TlcR^], a spirit or soul; the substance of consciousness 
Avadhi-jnSna a sort of clair\oyance which includes a know- 

' ledge of some of the past lives of the soul 

Ayuh the group of "kartmc forces which regulate and determine 

longevity or duration of life 


B 

Bandha [^]i a bond, chain or fetter, the fourth tatfva 

Bhakta [^], a devotee, one who follows the path of Bhakti Yoga 

Bhakti devotion, one of the four principal paths of Yoga 

Bhiita a phantom or demon 

Brahman God, the Absolute 

BrahmanpurS the abode of Brahman, the heart 

Buddhi mtellect 


C 

Chakra [^]» a psychic centre 
Ohatushtaya [^^^3, fourfold, quartette 
Chela [%OT3> a disciple 
Chii. [f^a35 intelligence, consciousness 

Chitta ['f^^r3» the material substratum of memory; the mmdstuff 

D 

Dar^ana ['^*i3» simple perception as distinguished from detailed know¬ 
ledge , faith, a school of philosophy 

J)ar^anavarni}'a the group of kajmic forces which obstruct 

perception 
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Deva [1^], a God or an angel, a resident of heaven 
Dliarma [^], religion, duty, merit, a kind of substance, Ether 
DhSrana concentration, the process of holding the mind on to 

one particular point, a thought form foi contemplation 
DhyKna contemplation, meditation 

Digambara a sect of Jamas 

Dvesa hatred 

E 


Ekantic one-sided 


G 


Gangs [*1^11]j the Ganges 

Gsyalri the name of a goddess 

Ghana's Stavalaya the dense air-envelope surrounding the 

universe 

Ghanodadluvstavalaya the humid aii-envelope surround¬ 

ing the universe 

GhStiyS [srriiw], JTianavarmya, Dmianavai mya, Mohamya and 
Antaraya karmas are called ghaUya Icarmas, because they interfere 
■with the natural attributes of pure spirit 
Go [rtr], a cow, mythologically, that which moves, hence the senses 
Gopi C’iT'ft'], a milkmaid Generally, the wOrd ‘Gopi’ refers to the 
•women who joined Krishna in the Hasa-hld (dancing) 

Gopika after the manner of a gopt 

Gotra [Jrra]j the group of Tcarmic forces which determine the gotra 
(family, or lineage) of an individual 
Graivej aka the heavenly abode of a certain kind of Devas 

Guna [301], a quality 
Guru [3^^, a teacher, a spiritual guide 
GySna [?T«l], see JnSna 


H 

Han the name of a god 
Hatha-j'Oga a branch of Yoga 

HmisS injury 
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/ 

I 


Iblis [ur4**0i Satan 

Ichohha desire, will, pleasure 

Indra one of the Vedio gods the title of the king of the residents 

of heaven 

I^vara the Creator 

Ism name 


J 

Jsgrat [3iT5g[], the waking state of consciousness 

Jambu Dvipa the central part of the Madhya Loka 

Jara [^]i unconscious 

Jehad a holy war ^ 

Jina [f^], a Conqueror, a Perfected Soul 
Jiva the Spirit substance, the soul, the first tattva 

Jivan-raukta one who enjoys the state of Jtvan-nmktt 

Jivan-raukti the state of being redeemed or saved ’while still 

hying in the physical body 
Jivatiua a soul 

Jivio [^(^^], pertaming to a jiva 
Jfiana [5Pl], knowledge 

Jfianaswarupa embodiment of knowledge, or of the form of 

knowledge 

Jn&navaranlya knowledge-obstructing group of ka7mas 

Jnana-yoga [51*1^1*1], a branch of Yoga 

Jiiam a follower of Jfiana Yoga, a conscious being oi knower 

‘ K 

Kala Time, the substance of Time, death 

Kala-purusa a symbolical human figure, corresponding to th 

Zodiac 

Kalpa[^], a cycle 

Kama [^PRT], passion, sexual love 

Karana-^arira an inner body 

B^arma [^3, action, the principle of bondage of souls, a kmd of force, 
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ICaimaQa-^arird the body of karmic forces 

Kathanohit somehow, m a way, from a pdrtioular poinf of 

view. 

KathS [^ssn], a narratn e oi biography 
Kevala pure, perfect 

Kevalm omnisoient 

KhaySl [Jlia-], thought, imagination 
Khuda [1^], God. 

Krodha [SCT^], anger 

Kundahni a kind of psyohio energy 

L 

Lahaul formula uttered by Muhammadans to exorcise or 

frighten away evil spirits 

Liingoti a baie strip of cloth worn round the loins 

Lauh-i-inahfuz the Tablet of Destiny, the Perspicuous Book. 

Lila [5^517], play, sport 
Lingam [flfnn], the male organ 
Lobha [5ik], greed 

Loka [5ft?], the universe of ‘matter and form ’ 

Lokakas'a the portion of space occupied by the universe 

M 

Madhya Loka the central or middle region of the unn erse 

Mahat [TTlff], intelligence 
MahStma [HITWT], a great or pious soul 
Mahurta a period of time equal to 48 minutes 

Manahparyaya-jhSna knowledge of the thoughts and ideas 

of others as well as of past lives 
Manas the seat of desires, the lower mind, attention 

Mantram [fF#], a holy text or formula 
Marga [ttHT], a path or road 

Mati-JnSna knowledge obtained by means of the senses and 

imnd 

Mays DflPlT], illusion, trickery, the power of imagination 
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Mayavic illusory 

Mazda (Zend) Grod 

Mimamsa pftftTST], a system of philosophj* 

Mithya [iw^IT], falsehood 

Mohaniya-karma the group of karmic forces vrhich produce 

delusion 

Moksha [^Rf] freedom from births and deaths, nirvana 
Mukti [3^3 j liberation, freedom from bondage sah ation 
MuladhSra the basic plexus 

Muni an ascetic • a samt. 

N 

Xafs breath, ammahsm; sensuahty; the lower nature 
Nsraa pw], the group of hai mas which determme the type of the body 
Xigoda [PlMisOj lowest part of the universe; the lowest state of 
development of the soul 
Nikshepa nomenclature, nammg 

XirjarS destruction of harmas. the sixth tattva. 

XiTvSna emancipation redemption, freedom from transmigration 

Xi^chaya that which is true under all circumstances and condi¬ 

tions , certain: one of the standpoints of Jama philosophy There are 
several standpoints according to Jainism of which the ntichaya and the 
vyavaliara are the most important Of these that which describes 
things with regard to their nature qualities or attributes, is called the 
niscliaya, while the other, which only takes into account their forms, 
conditions and changes is the vyavahara 
Xiyama [RW], one of the eight steps or accessories of yoga a vow taken 
for a fixed period 

Xy 53 'a one of the six schools of Hindu Philosophy. 

P 

Pancha-Parmesthi the collects e name for the five kinds of/ 

dhine souls namely, Arhats Siddhas Acharjas Upadhyayas and 

Munis , ' 

Pandit pfett], a learned man. 
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ParainSnu an atom of matter 

ParamStraan [RWTcfR;], God 
PStala ['n'clT^r], the nether regions. 

Phala fruit, consequence 

PradesJa [JT^], an imaginary point as big as a single particle of matter 
Praknti nature, material qualities, or matter, a kind offeree 

Prana [HTtll, life, vitality, breath 

PrSnayama [srilUi*ii*i], the process of controlling breath or vitality 
{prana), breathing 

Prarabdha [siT?®3r], destiny, a kmd of harmte force 
Pratibimba a reflection, an image 

PratyShara the process or method of controlling the mind 

Preta a hobgoblin, a demon 

Pudgala lit that whioh can become fused with other things; 

matter 

PurSna [SfRff], sacred history, written or oral ancient tradition 
Puruga spirit, one of the primal causes of the world-process, 
according to Ssnkhya, a person of the male sex. 

R 


Rsga [?Til], attachment, love 
Rgja [^TSirJ, a king. 

Eajas the quality of activity 

KSjasio [?T«rfe5»], pertaining to Raias 
RSja Yoga a branch of Yoga 

Risi a sage or holy man, an ascetic 

S 

Saohohidananda [51^5151??], Sat-Ohit-Ananda, lit Bxistence-Oonscious- 
ness-Bliss, hence God 
Ssdhu a mum, an ascetic 

Sagara [OTiR], an ocean 
Saguna possessing qualities 

Sahasrara the plexus of the brain 

Samadhi [S*TTf^], the trance of self-contemplation 
Samaya the smallest part of time 

m 
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SamsSra the cycle of transmigration ; the world, 

SamsSn [QHTd], belonging to the samsSra 
Samvara [^], the stoppage of osi naa, the fifth/af/ca 
Sannyasa retirement from the world to practise asceticism, the 

adoption of the vows of a mnni 

Saptabhangi [HSHift], lit sevenfold, a mode or system of predication 
peculiar to Jaimsm 
Sarira body 

Sat existence 

Satsanga the association or company of pious men 

Satsvarupa the quality of being, existence own nature 

Satta [?raT], essence, siibstanti\ eness, existence 

Sattva [H^], the quality of intelligence 

Sattvic [Hlfvg?], possessing the quality of intelligence. 

Satya truth 

fcSstra a sacred book, or scripture 

oruta-jnSna |^dyi«t], knowledge obtained by means of words, signs, e 
and by their interpretation 

Siddha a Perfect Soul living at the top of the universe 
Siddhanta established truth, the final conclusion 

Siddhatman see Siddha 

Siddha Sila [ft^Ri^ii], the topmost part of the universe, correspond i 
m all probability, to the arsh-i-moa’Ua jt;*] of Muslim Gosi 
gony, where the Perfect Souls reside 
Siddhi an occult or psychic power 

SiySnS a medium or magician 

^ravaka [5TR3>], a Jama householder 
Sthula-^anra the gross body 

Sukshma-^arlra a kind of subtle body 

Susumna l^a^wiii], the hollow canal in the spinal column 
Susupti [Slgfe], deep sleep. > 

Svabhava nature 

Svapna a dream 

SvarOpa form, nature 

Svastika the form ^ 

Swadhisthan a nervous centre m the spinal column 
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SwSiiii [<rs(l^], a master, a spiritual "guide 

T 

Tamas the quality of inertia 

Tsmasic [awfe?], pertaining to tamas 
Tanmstrs [cTriTrsrr], an atom, or particle. 

TanurStaralaya the rarified air-envelope, surrounding tlie 

universe 

Tapas [cWH ], austerities 

Taqdlr [>£•»«], destiny 

Tat ttoam ast [gr^fTfe], that thou art 

Tattva [3^1, an ultimate principle, subject or head of study 

Taij'asa-^arlra a kind of bodj 

Tirthamkara a title of the 24 Holy Ones of Jainism 

Turiya super-consciousness, blissfulness 

TyEga [c*nn], renunciation 

U 

Upadhyaya a learned saint 

V 

Vaoh [sn^l, speech 

Vaikriyaka-^arira a kind of body 

Vairagya [tlTrg], renunciation, non-attaohment 
Vasana an impression or idea, desire 

Vayu [^1, air 

Veda [^1, ht knowledge, one of the four famous Scriptures of the 
Hindus 

Vedaniya the group of/.niwic forces which goicm the experi¬ 

ences of pleasure and pain 

Vedanta ht the end of knowledge , one of (he si\ schools of Hindu 

philosophy 
Veeija [^1? pow'er 
Vina [dWl, a kind of banj’o 
Viveka [^^], discrimination 

Vyavahara [sg^lTt] one of the standpoints of philosoph\ 
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Y 


Yajna a sacrificial rite 

Yoga [^FT], the method of self-reahsation 

Yogi one -who practises Yoga a follower of the Yoga school of 

philosophy 

Yoni the female orsan 
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[Note —The letter n at the end of a figure indicates that the reference is to the 
foot note on the page indicated, the Roman figures indicating referci ces to the appcn 
dices J 


A 

Aaron, 164 

Abel, 131, 132, 339, 340, 354 
Abhedananda, Stoami, 49, 468 
Abraham, 81, 153, 164, 183, 188, 196, 197, 
209, 210, 270« , 378, 627, 736, 741 
Abrogation, 708, 760 
Absolute, the, 56, 105 490, 506 et seq , 
683, 684 

Absorption into God, 63 
Abu 1 Easim, 739 
Accidents, 584, 686, 691 et seq 
Action, relation of, to reflection See re 
flection, the field of, 627, fmit of, 697 
Adam, 115 et seq , 147, 243, 262, 

335, 336, 363, 718, 736, 747, 761, 

loins of—, 727, the typical man, 334 
et seq , sons of—, 131, 132, 133, the 
fall of—, see fall 

Adltarma 473, 474, 627, 529, 630 

Adonis, 371 

Age of the world, 22 

Aqni, 128, sli\, 1, I'M!! , iMin 

Agnosticism, 687 

Abalia, 404 ji , 495ii 

AhamlSra 337, 338, 339, 344 , 346 , 346, 
437, 479, 668, three I inds of—, 333, 
339 

Ahasnenis, 129, 130 
AhimsS, 372, 679 et leq , 602, 616, 632 
Ahiiras, 492 
All ante See EKanta 
Auva, 473, 516 et seq , 620, 749 
AlSia (Ether), 16, 55, 66, 324, 631, 
—(Spice), see spice 
AleKinder, 604n 
Ah 733 

Allah 79 145, 492, 713 
Allahabad, 464 

Allegon (chip ii), 107—140, 119 152 et > 


feq , 199, 303« , 304, 305, 342 et seq , 354, 
871, 378, 378, 386, 387, 463 et seq, 
504n , 543 661, 674, 084 , 700, 729 et 
seq , 747 et seq , 772 
Allen, James, 1 
Amatasya, S48n 
Amir All, Sjed, 674 , 690 
Amnt Chandra, 77 
Anal} SIS, 466 

Ananda See bliss and happiness 
Ananias, 230, 6C8 

Anekanta, 488, 490, 533, 653 See also 
Na} avada 

Angels, 154n, 183, 18b, 354, 331, 710 
Anger, 82, 623, 697 

Animals, clean and unclean, 402 See 
also under food and meat 
Arachne, 109, 113 
Aristeas, 304 , 306, 462 
Aristobulns, 305, 462 
Arjnna, 289, Ixiiim 
Arnold, T W, 701, 711 
Arva Samaj, 535, 630, lx, Ixi, et seq 
Asana, 320, 323, 821, 666, 659 
Ascension, 202, 203, 309, 371, 377, 379 
Asceticism, 128, 379 612, 635, 010, 037, 
641 et seq 
Asoka, 6b6 

Asrara, 533, 020, 021, 630, C9'l, 751 

Associatirn of ideas, 125 et seq 

Astral plane, 51 

4stiros. 337, SS't, 557 

Athanatism 181, 162 

Athene Pallas, 109 et seq 

■IfMan, see soul 

Atom, 16, 17, 18, 19, 53, 407, 487, the 
fundamental—, 673 

Atonement iicarious 330, 337 , 029, 030 
Attar Farid ud din, 713 
Atlachn'cin and aser«ion, 660 677 037 
Attention 139,i . llOii , 415, 110, 427, 431 
451 
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Attis, STln 

Attraction, 21S et seq See also attach 
ment and aversion 
Augustine, St, 710n , 735 
Auto suggestion, 120, 257a , 264, 2S7, 

253, dOQ 
Avagraha, 433. 

Arasarptm, 495. 

Avaya, 433 
Avebuiv, Lord, 4 

4t/uli Karma, 534, 535, 720 See 'll®© 
Longevity 

B 


Babylon, 168 
Bacchus, 165 
Baghdad, 711 
Ba izeed, 713 
Balaram, 354n 
Bana]i, 221 

Bartdha, 620, 622, 623, 630, 631, 693, 694 
See also bondage 

Baptism, 173, 248 et seq , 379, KO, Mon , 
—of rvater, 333, App vi 
Barabbas, 367, 363, ^4, ^6 
Barnabas, St, 304, 462 
Baixet, B P , 177 
Barth, 775. 

Batmites, 732 
Baudouin, 69 , 293, 294 
Bauer, 152 

Bayley, Harold, 79 80, 329n , 336 
Beasts, the four, 494, 495 
Beauty, 6(HJ 
‘ Becommg,' 485 
Bedr, battle of, 707 

Belief, 144, 248, 257n , 619, 696, —distin¬ 
guished from knoivledge, 330, 331 
Bergson, Henry, 28, 31, 126, 297, 400, 
402n , 403n ,' 415n , 419, 420, 425, 430, 
432, 445, 4^, 485, 486, 515, 517, 518, 


570, 606 

Berkeley, 57, 71, 75 _ 

Besant, Dr Annie, 225, 754 
Bethany, 371 
Beihldhem, 552 

Bhagvad Gita, 12, 60, 19i, 193, 243, 69<, 
Chapter H, 11, 242 12, 197 , 34, 217- 
47, 62, 63, 66, 71 72, 697, 693 , 53, 

217: m 34, 242 IV, 37-33, 249, V. 
14-15, 459, 19, 217 VI 9 242, 13-14, 
669 IX, 25, 12, Xn, 5, 12 XV, 1-2, 
362, 15, 742« , XIH 3—10, 243; 
Vnn, 62, 270n 
Bbagivan Das, 221 
BhaHi See under Toga 
Bharat, 769, 1 


Bhttnukas, ssiv et seq 
Bible, 147 et seq, 694, 763, authenticity 
of, as an historical record, 147 cl seq , 
not comprehensiie, 694, for quotations 
and references, see separate index 
B'blical genealogies, 154, 339, Ixvn 
Birth, advantage of a human, 134, 205, 
60S 610, \irgin— See unoer tirpin 

adiantage of in a good familv, b!0 
—of Jesus See under Jesus, second—, 
See bapt><m 

Blind men, the parable of the, 471 
Bhss, 10, 56, 59, 82, 83, 97 et seq 213, 
222, 470, 53b, 543, 606 et seq , .\pp 
IV v 

Bodv 86 105, U8, 145 146, ISl 2-2 
452 496, 563 569, 574 575 rt seq , 5S9, 
657, 735, App ix, made m the likeness 
of the soul, 335, 570; the solar, 554 
the aharala, 577, the audaraka, 577, 
573, 637, the kSrana 577 et seq the 
7 ariratia, 564, 573 et seq , 637, 633, 657 
the stikshtra, 61, 577 et seq the sff ttla 
(gross), 575, 576, 577, the foijo'a 
574 576 et seq , 6^, 657 the 

Vai/rtgala, 5n, allegorised, 15b» 
M6n , destruction of—^to obtam salva¬ 
tion, 760, App IX, X XI, resurrectoa 
of the— 177 et seq See also resurrec¬ 
tion objectification of mil, 565 et seq 
Bolingbroke 337n 

Bondage, 209, 452, 464, 534 et seq , 549, 
553, 564 et seq , 575, 620 et »eg , 633, 
694, 736 760; rondition of the soul in—, 
App viu, IX 

Bo«e, Prof Sir J. C , 692 
Bornie Prof, 48 

Brahma. 73, 124, 125, 126, 127, 129, 330 
456, 453, xl, mamage of, 124 et seq 
Brahman See Brahma 
Brahman 56, 61 et seq, 76, 105, 469, 
481, 490. 506, 503, 560, 561 710n , 783; 
defined by silence, 503 as the absolute, 
see absolute 

Brain, 396, 405, 406, 407 415, 432, 434 
et seq , 740 ‘ plexus of the—, 331 
Bread, 258, 303, 304, and wme, 303, 3J4 
Breathing 593, 658 t:ee prandvama 
Bnde, 333 552 

Bridegroom, 273 274, 353 35t 
Bromi, J P , 714, 732, 733 
Brotherhood of man, 225 226 227, 240 
Boddha 2, 487, 506, 503, 50 ) 510 511 
512 553 554 56Sn 600 xxxvii xxxvm 
Bnddhi 437 See mtellecr 
Buddhism 435 et seq 506 et seq 539, 
553, 673, 673, 679, 780 xxwii ct seq , 
xliv el sea 
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Buhler, Dr J Gr, xxxviii 
Bull, 342 et seq , li, li\ 
Burkitt, Prof F C , 150 
Butler, Bishop, 27. 

Butter, 126, 127, 380 


C 


Cabbala, 160 

3aduceus, 463 

Diesar, 238, 339, 360 

Cam, 131, 132, 147, 330, 340, ail, 603 

Calf, 494n 

Calvary, 365 

Camel, 344ii 

Canaan, the noimn of, J51, ai2 
Capital, 613 

Carlyle, 660;/ . 700, 701, 771n 
Carpenter, 466 
Cams, Dr Paul, 58, 328 
Causality, 636 337, 632 
Cause, the lir<st, of the unnerse, 20, 21 
Celibacj, 354 372 613. 633, 610 
Ceremonies, 665 , 672 
Chance, ‘21 el uq , ‘233, 234, 429, 324 , 550, 
637 

Change, the philosophv of, 485 el seq , 
678 

'banting, 306 

Character, 398 ct seq , 418 el seq , 560 
el seq 

Chariot, 316;; 

Charvakism 776, 777 
Chatterji, Mr J C, li, 560 
Cherubim 116, 130 
Viilta, 437 

Christ, 201, 204, 205, 20S, 243, 318. 333, 
336, 542 546 552, conccncd of boh 
ghost, 370, 3S9 See also Messiah 
Chnstianits, 400, 470, 564, 655 073, 674, 
603, 604 605 702 7S0 state of— at 
the time of Muhammad 702 folloivcd 
Jainism originall}, 554, 555, App A 
llinstos, see Aressiah and Christ 
lindrclla, 386 

lincmatographicnl \icw of the ivorld pro 
cess, 4^ 631 1 

!irciimcision, App s , 

litv Pec holv tifv 

'niliriition 13i 136, 137, IW 226, 274, ‘ 
275 7&0 the ancient Iiidisn 137, 136 

■shii, >il\iii 

Pirsorsnec 37 137, 286, 766 
'li>ssi6iatinn, 07, 68, 03 I 

lergv, f itherhonn of 2}0 2*0 
lement Ol, l*o„ 3 li, 376, 0 0, 162 | 

\pp I HI II 'll Mil, IX XI X II, MX 
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Curses of ^aMtn, 12G ef trq , pronounced 
on Adntn, clc 116, 120, 1*21, 122, 123, 
on Cain, 1.31, 1.32 


D 


. Dahlkc, Paul, .611, 512 
Dahlninnn, 500 
Dmitl, 200 
Darn Slukoli, 660 
Darkness, the outer, 101, 106 
Dorsflun, see perception 
Darfanas, the si\ Hindu, 177, xl 

K\i el ^eq 
D-irwin, 31, 119. 22i 
Dnughters of man 353, .354 
Dasid, ai3, 342 

Day, 65S , , , t 

Dasananda Saras\aM, Is Kiii , I''**” 
Dead, the, 180, 100, 242, 377, 373, i33, 
751- rcMsal of the—, 205 cl ^eq 
Death, 2, 9, 117, 118. 119, 120, 181, i8S 
cl seq . 107 207. 210, 613n , 524 . 582 

cl eeq , 605 cl eeq • 779, App_i, u, ix» 

MU, causes of—, 203, 300, oW, fruit 
of labour not destroyed by—, 633, con- 
nuest of—, 103. 333 cl fcq , 582 et seq. 
2o-o£ the soul. 123, 168, 685, illusion 
of, 190 — does not nieau_ separation ot 
spirit and matter, 675, 676, 534 
Deceit, 62d 
Deep the, 461 

Delight. 07. 03, 100, 101. 102, 103, see 
aiw happiness and bliss 

Depression, 593 . -loo 

Desire. 3 12, 105 116 el req , 133, 140, 

ns 218. 276, 281. 326, 535, 665. 566, 

667, 570, 570, 580 603, 606, 607, 622, 

623, 627, 630, 632 637, 640, 658, 607, 

App •51. •*:«. •'ll'. kinds of—, 

Despine, Dr , 286, 28< 

Destinv, C8G, 607, 693 724, 726, <43 
Denssen, Prof, 112, 232, 603, 518, Is, ■ 

Deeds, fight ot, -Rith 0 «iro» 337, ^ 
Devil, see the Evil One, sons of—, 201 
De Voe, 'Walter, 551 , i. ' 

Doiotion, see Bhakti Toga and ^ orsbip 
Dharana 203, 204, 3M. 32< 433, 053 

654; forms of— 327 
Dharma ^ee religion ten rules of, Odo. 
(a substance), 473, 474, 528 ef ^eq \ 

Dbu’l Karnein 720 oai- c-i i 

Dhyana, 255. 276, 293, p. 32<, 6o2 rf , 
seo , dharma—, 2o5 et seq , » j 

255, 643 cl seq , forms of—, 653, 6 b4 i 


Diodorus, 193 

Disciples of Jesus, see under .Tesus 

Disease, 681, 636 el seq , 600 

Disjiosition. see character 

Diiidc and rule, the prinuplc of, 237, 233 

Diiorce, 71 1 , 716 

Dnds, ^5 

Dods, Dr J Boiec, 574n 
Doubt, 111, 261, *265, 266 
Draper, ,T \\ , 602 
Draupadi, 239 Iwiiin , Ixixn 
Driiton, Dr 366 

Dream, 61n , 69, 72, 302, 393, 445 et seq 
460, 470, 661 GSO analysis of—, 64j. 
how caused, G4i; , 445 et seq , analog' 
of—> 63, 61 63, 211 el seq 
Dream Probleui, reviewed (App B) 
v\i et seq 

Dniinmoud loin 354 
Druids, 775 

Dualism, 483 et seq 100, sec alsc 
Duality 

Duality,* 62 et seq 
Dupuis, 3S7n 
Duration, 521 522 
Durvasa, 280, 290 
Dust, 121, 1*22 


E 

Eagle, 494n 

Earth, 154n , 461, 462 

East, the wise men of the, 168 

Echo, 109, 475, 476 

Eden, see the garden of Eden 

Education 330, 306 410, 420, 421, 605 

Edward, 402 

Ego, sec soul 

Egvpt, 172, 341 342 555 

Elan*a, 400, 553 

Electrons, 19 

Elliot, 31. 486 

Eloliim, 78, 79 

Emotions. 44 , 08 09, 100, 103 210 et 
seq , 400, 433, 642 el seq , analysis of 
—, 210 ct seq , effect of—, 119, 120 
221, correspondence of—, 220 8ee al«o 
passions 

Emptmess, 517, 518 519 
Energv, 15, 16, 17, 403, 523 
Enos, 133 
Epicnnis, 607 

Equanimity, 254, 256, 601, 635 636, 608,** 
730 

Esau, 154n 
Esdras 406, 552 
Esther, 129, 130, 131 
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Hthor, Ifi, 173, 17J, 176, o37 et acj , 530 
C13 Sec aleo emotion 
JjUchariil, 803 ct ^eti 
Limuche, 356 
ancon, 165, 170 
j:\e, 115, 120, 121 
Lm! one, the, ecc Satan 
LmI. 20'>, 212, 681, 712, 762 el seq , m 
creaecs bj resistance, 212, 213, onlj a 
^tomparati\c term, 133 
Jjiolution, 15, 17, 10, modern theory at, 
refuted, 71, goal of, 143 
llxisfcnco, 23, Ibl, 188, 100 
Ilje, formation of, 27 cl ^cg , metaphor of 
the—, 'lOln , lOoii 


F 


Fare of i man, lOln 

Faith, 125, 176, 17b, 200, 201, 208, 219, 
257« , 258, 262, 302, 303, 305, 456, 610, 
personified, 131, 339, right—, 831, 459, 
618, 619, 612, 613, 614, 616, 617, 652, 
781, 765, App xi\, w 
I all, doctrine of the (ehaptcr 1\), 107—^140, 
lid. 263, 333 el eeq , 353, 379, 537, 538 
hand ud dm Attar, 713 
I'airar, 305, 402 
I'acciiiation, 283 
Fasting, 636 

iatahsin, 697, 008, 721, 713 
Father, the, 203, 201, 207, 208, 249, 250, 
>10, (with reference to holj Trinity), 464, 
loo, 156 
I'litiuia, 660 

Fear, 116,117.118. IJO, 120, 221, 226, 298, 
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